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"H0LLT-E7E NIGHT." 



Whooplng-Cough. 

It UllK uila 



d or ibuurvi iiiTiiid. 

ax It In raapectfuL nv, 

:lll. IS lBD|ii>t« could fOttnj 



'■ Dsllr'i wirdrobB Dcedlaf car* 
jt It Id complete npulr; 



I, but th>a. fou kDOK, 



It ADOugli to itaj tnm acbool 



alia, 'Kb li 



"Holly-eve Night." 



momtnia-. 
ei wbErled 



> hiDdtui 
Itl* endU 

I • alieht 
Ikes, bat 
d; 
er, uid in 



"Tba filclMr' 

" W«II,M>DiefoIkaciIl'cmio,bBl vlth us— IbM'B 
up Id the North of E^Usd.yoii know — Iftgood 

'■And wb*t do (hsj wint of the baby t" 
" Why, didn't TOD nsTsrhear! Thej'rs alwsjs 
cniy, tha gocKl f^k ue, to gst hoM of moiUls *nd 
bBT« thsm Ure amoog thtm. Poor things I thej do 



ny th«7 iDlAr dnsdinUy st timM, btcaoM tiiey'Te 

fot DO sonis-like, nnd Ihej lecl u i1 baTiog a bnmui 
ting liTing among tbem sort of bronght it nearer. 
Bat they ha?e no poaer OTcr a cfaritteoed child ; 
Dol till be geta big enongb to choose for himaeir and 
go with tbem ot hla dwd accord, and thea botdc- 
times ihef lojs tbsm oil. bot before thaj're chria- 
lened they can change them end leave one of their 
own nasty Utile imps in the cradle, eapeciallv to- 
night, ol all DlghU ID the year, for Hollj-eva Night 
la the lime lor all spirits and Imps and good folk to 
play their caEtrips, and work their wUls generally. 
"But holly ia poison to them, because it'a tbe 
Cbrlstmaa buah. yon know, and lU thorns are the 
orowTi onr Saiiour wore, ajid the red berriea ate 
drops ol flia blood, and you'll find a crosa in 
every hnah that grows of It ; so 1 ace some In the 

tarden, and I joM atlpped out and polled a lew 
iaTes, and now tbe little darling may sleep aonnd 
and sweet In his own pretty eradls, and Dnrsy'll 
watch close beside him, and never open window 
nor door all nlf^hL" 

"Oh. it'sHaUow-sieyon mean! To-night Is the 
Stst Dt October, ian'l It." eiclafmed Un. Uaher, 
who liad listened with an amused and pnizled face 
to DnrsB'a szpositloD. 

- HaUow-eTC ! Well, ws always oaU it SDlly-ei* 
Night," replied Doraa, with a anpsrior aort ol air; 
"but, of coarse, Id a new coantry like 'Meriker 
tiny get np all aorta of diDerent ways. Da the girla 
go aperelng here now, 1 wonder .'" 

"SMrslDc* What's that!" aakad Margaret. 
watcolu with mnch the air of a cat whose klltan 
la moletUd, while aorey cantlonsly removed tbe 
flennrt.'Jhl gambrtc trundle to the holljdecked 
cradlajM aUUng hnMll bealde It, gcntlr awuag 
the b^bt latailn WiOl one hand, while the other 
MunioMlb vKwWd doirn her white Unan apron 

,'.'(A, tpwafiig Aaai tbeir Joea, yon know, 

"Ho, I don't kDQw ! Whal^ their Joea !" 
"Why, rna'aU, thalr yaang msn — tbirir swaet- 
bearts, yon know I Yob have them in this conntry, 



" Oh, dear, col that kind of spear at alt, ma'ain, 
but BperelDg means asking, and looking and trying 
odd ways to find oat a thing, you know?' 

"Oh, y«B, it's Scotch I I might havo lemem. 
bered. Well, haw do the girla apere lor tbeir Joea 
00 Holly eve Night in Yorkshire, aoray T" 

" Oh, ma'am, yoa're welcome lo lattgh, and yon 
might be liQghiog at iinraj all the day long it you'd 
get health and stren'tb that way. Higtaln'I she. 



d thhigl ao go on a 



petr 

"I know it, yon di 
the Joea! I'm cnrious to know b( 

" Ood lorbld, ma'am ! And foa with snoh a fine, 
noble gentleman to yoar hnsband already! Thoagh 
ll'a joking I know JOB ars! But there's (Afferent 
way* Of sperelng. One way la to go stand fll alone 
at midnlKht before a lookiiig-glasa, and eat an apple 
and camb jont h^, and before jon're doM yon'll 
see in the gliaa tbe image ol a young man smooth- 
ing down your halF as if he wak bmahlog It, and 

" 'Tben another itay la to throw a bill of yarn 
down tbe cellai-atalis and wind tt oO wlih the end 
Tou keep in yoar band, and when It comea to the 
last end some one wOt bold it, and yon p 



id if you 






break the yarn he'll apeak and tell you 
bat it mntt all be In the dtirk, and you aon i lee 
him. Tben another way la to go round the bam three 
times lowing graas-seed. and (he third time round 
~ "IbaatClta face to lace, and he'll pax yoo like 
tnd, bnt you'll see him plain— Just ooa glimpse. 



yon'll fc 
tti* wind 
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Then there's palling three itraws of barley oat 
of a rick, and il the third one has the head on it, it's 
a bachelor yoa'U marry, and if the bead is gone it-s 
a widower. And there^s bumlDg two hazelnats in 
the fire side by Bide, and naming the one for a lass 
and t'other lor a lad, and if one of them starts away 
from the other in burning thai one will refuse the 
match, bat if both lies and bams quiet and peace- 
able, they^ll be man and wife berore the year's over. 
Oh, and there's many more tricks ; some ol them 
▼ery merry, bat not so ^ery delicate as folks thinks 
nowadays, though I don't know as the girls is really 
80 mnch modester than our mothers osed to be. 
WeU, weU !" 

** Did TOO use to try these tricks, nnrsy ?" asked 
the ioTalid, alter a pause, in which nursy seemed to 
be falling into a pleasant reyerie of old times. 

«* Dido^t i, then, ma'am 1 There wasn't a merrier 
nor a braver lass than me In all the West Biding, 
and no matter what fun It was, Jane Scott was sure 
to be there/' 

"And did too spere your Joe, and get him all 
ri^t V* asked Margaret, gayly. 

Maray laughed, then suddenly grew grsTO, and 
shivered a little. 

'* Pye seen some carious things of a Holly-eve 
mfht, and some 1 never told, and some that came 
true — wonderful!" said she, slowly. And then 
ronsiog herself, and retnming to her own jolly tone, 
she added : "And some that was funny enough in 
the end I Such as Lady Maissy and my young mas- 
ter. Poor thing I she never knew it was I done It" 

*' Did what? Tell me about it, nnrsy." 

" Well, ma'am, I.adv Maissy was my foster-sister, 
lor my mother went into Scotland and hired with 
the old lord, her father, just a little before I was 
bora, on nnrpose to nurse the baby that was com- 
ing, and lucky it was for them all that she was 
there, for the lady-mother died, and mine was all 
the mother ever Maissy knew, and a better she 
couldn't have had ; but from the first she was puny 
and fretful, and never grew like I did, though 1 was 
always turned off and got the cow for a mother 
whenever my little lady didn't leave enoagh for me 
<of the mother's milk, and as we grew up to be lasses 
of sijcteen or so, my mother herself was always f^t- 
^g that I was so nesh and lair and stout, and Lady 
Maissy was so dwiniug and peaked and pale|; but 
flure It was no fault of hers, nor of mine, when all 
was said and done. 

'* We were both of us past seventeen when the 
old lord. Lady Maissy's nther, died: and so she 
was an orphan with a very long pedigree and a very 
abort purse, for them Scotch lords are a poor set 
cooMMtred with our English nobility and gentry. 

*' Bo the lawyers came and the gentleman that 
waa to settle up what was left, and the heir that 
took the title and the castle, with the lew acres of 
heather and broom that went with it and couldn't 
be left away from it. And when all was done they 
told OS that Lady Maissy was to go into England 
and live with her guardian till she was of age or till 
ahe married, and who but me was to go with her for 
lady's-maid, and my mother was to stay house* 
keeper for the new lord in Scotland. 

**8o I packed up all my poor young lady's 
•elothee, aiM httle trinkets and thingayou^g lasses 
love', and she, poor dearl crying and moaning 
*roand the house all day long, and kissing the very 
waOa and doors, she was that fond of the old 
place, and a tender-hearted and a loving child she 
was, and grieved all but to sickness for ner father, 
thoQgh it's seldom enoogh he spoke to her, or knew 
where or how she was. 

^'A sad journey we had of it, but when we came 
to Bowen Park, as our new home was called, every- 
thing put on another lace. The squire and my lady. 
Us wife, they were the Idndest and the gentlest and 
the thonghtfolest gentleman and lady that ever I 
nw yet. Oh, them was real gentry for yoa, and 
never in such a country as this will I meet the like 
again. Always a pleasant word for a servant, and 



at Christmas and at Easter such handsome presents, 
and the very best of ale always on tap, and good 
wool blanketB on the maids' beds, and thehr wages 
regular. Oh, them was nice folks to live with !" 

** And who else was in the family?" demanded the 
invalid, just a little nettled at the implied dispar- 
agement of service and employers in America. 

" Well, there was several young children, and 
then there was Mr. Roland, the son and heir by the 
first wife, for madam was younger than her hus- 
band, and only about ten years older than Mr. Ro- 
land, and he was twenty-tnree or four. And how 
will I tell you about him, ma'am ? Only by saying 
he was the handsomest young man I ever saw, and 
I've seen a many ! Fair and tall, and strong and 
straight, he was more like what they tell of the old 
sea-ldngs that osed to come over from Norway and 
them parts in the old times, and rule all England 
and make all the women love them in spite of them- 
selves ; and then the pleasant smile of nim, and the 
white teeth that came shining out of his merry 
mouth when he laughed ! 

** Oh, I tell yoa, ma'am, I'm ffetting an old wo- 
man now, and Pve been married and had children 
of mv own since, but never a young man Uke that 
one did I see, and I'll never forget him till I lay me 
down to die !" 

Nursy paused and looked dreamily into the fire, 
and Margaret Usher smiled. It was so obvious to 
her woman-heart that the romance of tUs other 
woman's life lay hid behind this guarded speech 
and eloquent silence. 

King Cophetua and the beggar maid have lived 
in more ages than one, but it is not always that the 
maid is placed upon the throne beside her king. 
Sometimes, alas ! she Ib crushed beneath it. 

"Well, ma'am, it was no wonder if my young 
Udy was mightily taken with this handsome gentle- 
man, the first one ever she seen, and all the more 
that his father favored the match, on account of 
Lady Maissy coming of the good family she did and 
being kin to the Duhe of Argyle and many a lord 
beside, and he wanting him to settle in life and take 
care of the great property that the old squire found 
more burden than pleasure. 

<«And then there was another reason. Maybe I 
shouldn't be speaking of it, but they're mostly dead 
and gone, and I've named no names, so I don't mind 
allowing that the squire was as jealous as possible of 
his handsome young wife, and she was a pleasant, 
free-spoken lady, and liked her stepson more than 
a little, and he was always gay and frolicsome with 
her jio altogether the squire made it very easy for 
Mr. Roland to court Laay Maissy, had he been so 
minded, whioh he wasn't.'' 

<* Whv not, nursy ?" asked Margaret, innocently. 

*'WeIl, ma'am, there was reasons. My young 
lady, as I have said, was very puny and delicate 
from a child, and her skin never got that fresh, 
clear color that health and cold water gives, nor her 
eves waan't over bright, and her figure was stunted- 
like, and her step slow and heavy, and she was 
given to crying and bemoaning herself when things 
went contrary, and that couldn't be pleasant for a 
gay young man as strong and quick as a roebuck, 
and never an aehe nor a pain in nis whole life long, 
nor never a tear hi his eye, except it came with 
laughing. 

'* But withal she had a tender and a loving heart, 
and when she set it on a person or a thing, there it 
clung for life and death, and all the strength that 
was in her went with it. So she came to love Mr. 
Roland, and I, knowing her and knowing how he 
never cared for her, felt my own heart grow heavy 
day bv day, dreading when the time shoold come 
that she should see it all in vain, and mourn herself 
to death, and he, maybe, never guess at it, for no 
vi'iet in the shade was ever so modest and so shy, 
and drooped its pretty head to hide the sweetnessin 
t^e heart of it, so-tenderly as my little Lady Maissy." 

*^ But, nursy, how did yon know so weU that Mr. 
Roland didn't like Lady Maissy V 
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*' Well, ma*ain, there's ways of knowlog. Tea— 
oh, dear me ! it's loog ago, and Tm an old woman, 
bot when I get thinking and them days come back 
it seems as it all the life ever I lived worth the hav- 
ing was in that one little vear ! 

'* Ton've guessed it already, I know it well, and 
I won*t be denying that I loved the handsome gen- 
tleman myself; loved him all over as yon might love 
a king upon his throne that smiled down on you and 
let jTOQ be free with him, and yet never came off 
that throne, for he never forgot he was a gentleman, 
Mr. Roland didn't, and he explained it alfout to me 
onoe; how the words they had in their coat-of- 
arms, if you know what that is, ma*am ?" 

''Yes, I know," replied Mrs. Usher, meekly. 
*' We have one over the door la the library, if you 
ever saw it," 

** Very like, ma'am, very like I** consented the 
nurse, with magnificent compassion. *' I never see 
it, but I know some of the Amerioans has got them 
over from the old country. 

**Well, this one had * l^oUesse o&^^e /' under- 
nea^ it, on a sort o( a ribbon, and Mr. Roland told 
me once what it meant, and how a gentleman that 
owned it couldn't do a mean, nor a cruel, nor a false 
thing, and how he meant to live up to it all his life, 
and so^well, ma'am, be did love me, I do believe, 
for all I was only a servant and waited hand and 
foot on Lady Maitsy, and she hfgh-bom and well- 
educated and a lady all out and loving him so well : 
but there's no denying that 1 was a eomely lass, and 
he used to call me his Hebe, and his heather-bloom, 
and his wild-rote, and many a pretty name beside, 
and once and again he'd steal a kiss and tell how 
sweet my lips were, but that was all, and I dare say 
even that was more my fault than his, for I loved 
the very ground he trod on, and I was but a foolish 
lassie, and my mother far away. 

** So the time went on till Holly-eve Night came 
round— a year from the time we came out of Scot- 
land to Rowen Park— and after supper some of us 
in the housekeeper's room was trying tricks, and 
laughing and Joking about our young men " 

*' Spereing for your Joes ?' ' suggested BCargaret, 
slyly. 

** Yes, spereing for our Joes, ma'am, though it 
was little enough 1 cared, knowing that my heart 
was set so high that my hand could never go with 
it ; that the days that were on me then were my 
best days, and nothing to hope for in them that was 
coming. But two or three of the maids were merry 
girls, and as good as me in everv way, maybe bet- 
ter, and it wouldn't do for me to be too fine to do aa 
they did, so we all tried tricks and played together, 
till they cast lots to see who should go down to the 
fairy- well at the foot of the fhiit-garden, and drink 
three sups of water out of her own hand, and at the 
last her Joe would come and catch her round the 
waist and kiss her. 

** i>o the lot fell on me, and they all thought I'd 
be scared to go, but my heart was high enough in 
them days to take me through fire and water, let 
alone a dark garden, ao I only laughed, and of! I 
set, running down the long walks, and lilting a 
Scotch song about * Come o'er the brae, lasaie ! oh, 
come now to me !' 

** It was that dark I couldn't tell the trees firom 
haystacks, nor I didn't know when I came to the 
well only by hearing the water purling along as it 
ran away from the stone basin it was gathered in, 
but I felt my way to the edge of it, and kneeled down 
and took a sap of water out of my hollowed hand, 
and looked about me. The wind was soughing 
heavily among the oaks in the park beyond, and 
the dry leaves were whirling and rattling along the 
gravel walks, much as they are doing this night in 
this place, so far away from the dear old country 
and the days when I was young, but, saving them, 
Notiiing was to be seen or heard, and the cold night- 
air chilled me to the bone, so I took another sap of 
the water and looked again. 

** Still nothing, unless it was a light step among 



the rustling leaves, and I could never be sure if I 
heard it or no, but it some way scared me, and all 
of a hurry I took the third sop and jumped up on 
my feet, and for sore there was a man bMide me in 
the darkness, and an arm close round my waist, and 
two warm lips on mine, and the merry Toioe that 
would wile a bird off the tree whispering in my ear : 

" ' What needs my own sweet lass to be trying 
f^lts to see who loves her, when she knows it's I 
that love her as my life, and will love her for ever 
and aye r 

" I thought it was his spirit or his double at first, 
and my heart gave a big Jump, thinking that maybe 
there was sense in it, and tnis waa a promise and 
was coming true, but in a minote I found it was iuat 
Mr. Rolanabimself that had seen me run dolm Into 
the garden and so followed, and knowing the trick, 
came up fust at the time I looked for some one. 

*' Well, ma'am, it's not easv repeating these 
things, as maybe yon know, but they was very 
sweet to hear, and all my life long it's kept me up 
and made me think the more of inyself to know 
that one of the finest gentlemen in England would 
have made me his wife If I would have let him throw 
himself away." 

** Did he ask you to be his wifof asked the lady, 
a little incredulously. 

'* Indeed and he did, ma'am, for when he said, 
* Oh, Jsuet ! there's no one in all this world that 
ever I can love like you, and my mind's made up 
that it's you I must and will have for my own, my 
very own !' I said to him, * Oh, Mr. Roland, dear! 
my very heart is breaking, but it was yourself told 
me what them words meant, Noblesse oblige I and 
sure if it's anything thev mean, it's for you not to 
tempt a poor silly lass that loves you to her ruin.' 
And then, ma'am, then it was he said : 

"'Janet, it's for my wifis I'm asiking yon! 
There's never a lady in this land that I could love 
as I do you, and so my heart goes hungry ! What 

food is house or lands, or place or name to me ? 
'11 give them all for yon, and if my father throwa 
us off I've enough money of my very own to keep 
us, and I'll coimt it bot email loss to give all the 
world and keep my own dear hiss, so she loves me 
alwavs as I love her now ?' * 

" Oh, ma'am, it was a sore temptation, that mo- 
ment was ; the man 1 loved so dear pleading on the 
one hand, and my own heart pleading twice as hard 
on the other, and for a minute or two I let him hold 
me close to bis heart, and I laid my head on Us 
shoulder and felt as if 1 had found the one good 
thing on earth, and his kisses fell on my cheeks and 
Upa and eyes ! Oh, my dear young lady, it Is silly 
to yon to hear an old woman like me go on that 
way, but it's all ever I got of anvthing out of the 
common in this hard world, and it comes back to 
me like the singing I heard once in a big cathedral 
at Salisbury, in England, Just so soft and quiet, and 
most as if you couldn't believe it. 

*' Well, we stood so for a few minutes, and then I 
began to think, and the thoughta was like cold wa- 
ter dropping down on the top of your head and 
running down your backbone, just so chilUng and 
creepy, until at the last I pulled myself away and 
stood up and said : 

" < It can't be, Mr. Roland, and though lUl be 
proud and happy to my dying day thinking of what 
you've said and what you've oflered to give up and 
to do for me, you mustn't never say such words 
again, nor I mustn't never listen to 'em, for there's 
a big gulf fixed between me and you, and neither 
of us has any right to cross over it to come to the 
other. Do you think I'd see von turned away from 
Yonr father's house, and losing the home and the 
lands that's been yours and your kin's for more 
years than we know of Just for a silly lass like me? 
And don't I know, dear heart ! spite of all your 
love — and you do love me a bit, I'm sure ; but 
spite of all, when you felt yourself down in the 
world, and saw another man sitting in your father's 
seat and yon turned out, and then looked at the 
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poor simple woman youM give it all for, and she 
not joar equal in any .way, no learning and no 
knowlodge of the wavs of yonr world, and all her 
poor beauty faded ana gone— oh, then, Mr. Roland, 
demr ! it wonldnt be in naman natore bat yoa'd re- 
pent, and I'd see it and that would break my heart 
all entirely ; for though yon don*t betieye it now, it*a 
tmth Pm telling yon that 1 love yon better than yon 
do me, and eo well that I never will let yon min 
Tonreelf for roe !' 

** Well. ma*am. we talked and talked, and at the 
Inst my poor yonng roaster he threw himself down 
on the grass and hid his face in his two arms and 
anid, in a cold, hard ▼oice : 

***Yoa*re ^ery pmdent, Janet! And perhaps 
j<fQ^ right 1 ean^t ur^e you to be poor with me. 
end 1 cant offer yon this place, for I dare say my 
Ikther would leave it away fVom me if I displeased 
him. Yon are very wise 1' 

" WtH, 1 let that pass, for he didn't believe it 
wben he said it. bat I sat down on the ground be- 
"^ide him. and I said : 

^ * If I'm so pmdent yon wont wonder that 1 
went to make a bargain with you, and to get your 
promise on it !' 

*' *A Scotch bargain, and that's a shrewd one, I 
dare say ." says he, still fai that bitter, hard way. 

** ' Well, yes, in one way it is a Scotch bargain, 
though I'm not a Scotch woman,' says I, 'but 
tbere'a one as is that loves yon dearly, dearly, Mr. 
Baland! so dearly that her young liie is wasting 
away with hiding her love, and she's one that's a 
fit miatch for yon every way, and your own father's 
set bis heart on it for a match.' 

** ' Do yon mean Lady Maissy, Janet ?* said be. 
'"Yes, I do!' says I, and my own heart went 
down like a lump of lead as I began speaking, but 
on I went, for I loved him so ana I loved her so. 
and if he conld think of another it was better than 
Iretting for me, and if he was bound to another it 
waA better for roe, for, dont yoa see, I might do all 
this one time, and another be so wearied out, and 
so lonesome and so soft that I'd give in to my own 
heart, and so min the man I loved and wanted to 
ese happier than I conld make him. 

** So 1 told how my foster-sister loved him, and 
how ahe cried heraelf asleep night by night, and got 
oat of her bed in the cold moonlight to kneel and 
pray for him, and how she wore a little picture o( 
ium next her heart, and I told how good aod sweet 
and pnre she was, and how delicately brought up. 
aad what learning she'd got, and all, and at me last 
a thought came into my head, and I says : 

" * Anyway. Mr. Roland, dear ! give uie poor child 
a happy thought to-night, and hide yoarself in the 
big drawing-room behind the screen, and Til fetch 
her at midnight to eat an apple before the glass, 
and then yon come softly out and look over her 
shoolder, and she'll think it's a spirit, and that it's 
a promise for good, and she'U go to her bed liappier 
than in a twelvemonth !' 

** ' Oh. Janet ! it's plain enough to see yon never 
loved me yonraelt !' savs he, and I only clutched 
hold of one hand with the other and gasped a little, 
sad then I said : 

** * v\'ell, there's mv bargain ! I've given you up 
when I might have had yon, and now yon'U do as 
maob as this fbr roe, won't yon V 

"* Yes. I'U do it if it's any satisfaction to you !' 
says my darling ! so sad aod so snUen that I scarcely 
kept from throwing my arms aronnd his neck and 
cnddUag him into good-hnmor like a baby, but I 
drove the nails into the palm of my hand, and said ; 
" * And when you see how she loves you, and how 
good and pure and tender she is, you'll Uy to love 
her a little, won't you ? To please me, Mr. Roland, 
dear!' 

' ru make no promises. I don't care who I 
! I don't osre who loves me or who dies for 
me, or who lives for me, now that I find the girl I 
thoeght so leal and trne shows herself cold, hard 
aad ealenlatinf .' 1 
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'*And with that crael speech he got op and went 
toward the house. I just stopped to kneel one mo- 
ment on the grass and ask God to be a father to a 
poor girl that bad no father, and not let the heart 
in me break entirely, and then I followed after, and 
we went in and softly unlocked the door of the state 
drawing-room, that was never used except for big 
companies once or twice in a year, and we set the 
screen up behind the great mirror, and I showed 
Mr. Roland Just how he'd come out and look over 
Lady Maissy's shoulder, and smile at her, and then 
pass away, and she'd be too flrightened to thini of 
searching ronnd for him, and I'd be close at hand 
and ran into the room and lead her away easy. 

'* Well, and so it was fixed. I had some work to 
get my little lady to venture on the trick, for she 
was a timid little thfaig, bot at length she did, and 
lust before midnight we two came creeping down 
the stairs, and through the big, dark hails, with no 
light except the candle I earned in my hand, and 
that only enough to show how dark it was. My 
little lady clang tight hold of my arm, and kept 
lookinjg over her shoulder and whispering. 'On, 
Janet, f daren't ! 1 daren't ! What if 1 ahould see 
something V 

•* * And something you will see, my lady !' says I. 
*'And that something's yonr own sweetheart! that 
shall be yonr husband before the year comes round !' 

*' So we came to the door and I made a show of 
unlocking it with the key in my hand, though it was 
Mr. Roland that had the right key. and we went in 
and shut the door atter us, and walked all the length 
of the great room, and I lighted one candle in the 
ff reat silver sconce beside the mirror, and gave Lady 
Hai^sy the comb and the apple, and let down her 
long, bright hair — not sorry to show Mr. Roland 
how pretty it was, and yet half-Jealous while I did 
it— and then I bid her'keep »brave heart, and kissed 
her and left; bat though I went ontslde the door, I 
kept a wee crack ajar and peeped. Lady Haissy 
began to comb, and she tried to eat the apple, but 
I could see how it choked her and how hard it was 
to swallow, and I see Mr. Roland peering out from 
behind the screen, and watching whilfi my lady 
threaded-oat her golden hair, that shone, like silk 
and fell round her shoulders like a vail of sunshine. 
All at once be stole out, swift and soft as a cat, and 
gliding behind her. put his (ace close beside her own 
and smiled till all his white teeth flashed again, and 
then was gone before the child could weU cry out 
or tnra ; but indeed she did neither ; only stood a 
minute as if turned into stone, and then, with a 
strange moan, half a aob, she threw ap her arius 
over ner head and fell flat on the floor in a dead 
faint. I ran and Mr. Roland ran, and we took her 
to a sofa and soon brouRht her to, and before her 
eyes nnclosed he was hid again, and she saw only 
me, and I asking, as innocent as a baby : 

'* * What is it dear ? What friKhtened yon !* 

** ' Oh, Janet ! it was joy that frightened me ! Oh, 
if it conld be trne— if only it could come trae !' 

"And with that the cliild clang raund my neck 
and hid her face, and cried the happiest tears ever 
child cried yet. I soothed and encouraged her, and 
got her np-stairs and put her to bed ; but coax as I 
would, I couldn't get ner to tell me what ahe'd seen 
or what she hoped. Only : 

*' * It's too good to come true, Janet, but if ever 
it does, I'll tell yon then,' says she. And so 1 left 
her. 

" Well, next day Mr. Roland looked closer at her 
than ever he did before, and smiled to see how pale 
she was, and how shy she looked at him. The next 
day I saw them walking in the ahrabberies, and that 
night they aang together after dinner. So it went 
on and went on, and I always keeping out of Mr. 
Roland's way and taking all the pains in the world 
to dress my yoang lady, and to arrange her hair 
and make her as pretty as I knew how, ontil, well, 
it waa Yule-tide, Christmas-eve, I think— yes, it was 
—that Lady Maissy came to me in the gloaming, as 
I waited in her own room to dress her for dinner, and 
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she flQDg'her arms roood my neok and hid her tace 
there, and said, taya she : 

** ' Janet. I'll tell 70a now whose face I saw in 
the glass Hallow-eve. It was Roland's, and I'm to 
be his wife come Easter.* 

** Well, ma'am, it was what I had worked for and 
hoped for, and it was right and proper, bat was like 
a knife going through my heart when she said them 
words. Oh, indeed it was, and I'd much ado not to 
pnsh her away and ran ont of sight and hearing of 
ner joy ; bat better thonghts came soon, and I 
kissed her and said all I ahoald say. and she was too 
happy to see any want in me. It isn't worth while 
telling all about the fine wedding, is it? I went 
away last after it and pretty soon I was married 
myself and went into the south, and a few years 
later I came to this country. 

" Well, well, well ! it was a long time ago. and 
how mournful the wind do blow to-aisht, don't it ? 
I often mhid the wind do blow mournful Holly*e?e 
Night." 

And when norsy came to smooth the clothes and 
offer the glass of gruel, Margaret Usher patted her 
hand and'smtted loTingly and admiringly op into her 
face. Verily there are heroes and martyrs whom 
the world knows not ! 



Stanzas. 

Tbikb Is a tender hae that tips the first yoang leaves 

of Spring; 
A trembling beaaty in their notes when yoang birds 

learn to sing; 
A purer look whea first on earth the gushing brook 

appears: 
A liquid depth in Inlknt eyes that fades with Sammer 

years; 
There is a rosy tint at dawn that flies the brighter 

day; 
A sound of innocence and Joy when children shout at 
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A^laugDing breeze at dewy mom that faints with sultry 

noon; 
A stiver vail that softest hangs around the maiden 

moon ; 
The scent that roses fUlly blown about Ihetr beauty 

fling 
Is sweet, but cannot with the breath of early buds 

compara 
So doth there bloom a gentle love In life's enchanted 

Spring; 
That fills the breast with reelings age can never hope 

to share. 



How She Cured Him. 

8cBNi : Fifth A?enue, near Twenty-first Street 
Time: Two hours paat midnight. JjramcUis per- 
sona : A lady occupant of a single conp^. and a 
coachman muffled in a three*8tory cape, English 
style, who is endeaToring to persuade his recum- 
bent horse to recover his lost footing on the slippery 
paThig-stones. 

*' It's no use, miss," said the man, going to the 
window of the coup4 ; " hell not stir a peg, and I'm 
moightily feared bis shoulder's out intirely." 

** His shoulder is out !" repeated an anziouB 
voice from the coup^. ** Why, what do you mean, 
Patrick?" 

*' I mane ii's bruk, miss. An' sorra a wan 0' me 
knows phat to do wud 'im. An' yerself , miss ?" 

**A8k some one to help you— a policeman. Are 
there none about ?" 

** Divil a wan, miss." 

"Hush, Patrick! Why, what shall we do, 
then ?»' 

** Here's somethin' comin' ; a horse, ony way— 
an' a driver, of coorse." 

The regular beat of a horse's hooft on the troztn 
ground came nearer, and a high box, rocking from 
Bide to side, and lighted by two parallel lamps, that 
gleamed through the darkness like the eyes ol a 



mocking Cerberus, drew op in obedlenoe to Pat- 
rick's '* Whoop !'* and flourish of arms and capes. 

" Hillo ! What's the matter there?'' said a mascu- 
line voice ft-om the box. Then a mellow laugh. 
" Why, man, you look like an animated windmOl ! 
Stop that flourishing, or you'll upset my mare'a 
nerves. Whoa! bteady!" 

Patrick explained the sitnation, and asked for 
assiatance. 

The atranger bade the man ** stand by her head, 
and not touch her for his Ufe," and sprang lightly 
from the box and approached the recumbent horae, 
which he pronouncea, after a short examination, a 
fit subject for a pLstol-ball. Hla shoulder waa 
broken in two plaees. 

** Bad job for you, my man, if the horae is yours, 
and equally bad, I should judge, if she isn't. 
Better whistle for a policeman. Sorry I can't help, 
you, but 1 mustn't keep my mare in the cold." 

*' But the young leddy, sir," pleaded Patrick, Ia 
tones of real distress. 

•* Young lady! Who? Where?" 

** In the cuppay, sir." 

The stranger uttered an exclamation that need 
not be reported verbatim, and advanced to the 
window of the conp^. 

But, in a flash, Patrick seized him by the arm, 
and planted his sturdy figure, in its Tolnminooa 
attire, betwen the stranger and the object of hla 
cariosity. 

" If ye plaze, air, the young lady'anot willin' to be 

seen—I mane she's not dressed Och, murther ! 

what am I sayin' ? I mane she's somebody else, an' 
not herself at all." 

The stranger stared at the dlatressed coach- 
man, then burst into a laugh of the keenest amuse- 
ment. 

*' Not herself ? WeU, who U she, then ?" 

But Patrick, who had been peering into the 
stranger'a lace, auddenly cried, in joyful recogni- 
tion: 

" Begorra ! but it'a liisther Frank !" 

" What! do you know me?" 

** Know ye, is it? Shure, Ifiather Frank, you're 
not forgetUn' Patrick?" 

'* What ! A re you my uncle's old coachman V* 

** Of coorse I am, air— I mane, I waa, air." 

" But this horse ?" 
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Is mv master's, sir. My prisent master. Col- 

*' Patrick !" called a aoft voice from the coup^. 

* * Yes, miss." And Patrick waa at the window ish 
an instant 

*' Am I to stay here all night in the cold ?" 

*' Indade, an' I hope not, miss. The poor baste 
is done for, sure enough. But here's Misther 
Frank'll take ye in his thrap, an' take the beat o' 
care on ye !" 

*'What! A strange gentleman I How dreadful l"" 

*' No stranger at all, miss. Sore I've known him 
since he wor a bit of a lad." 

•♦ Is he a— a friend of yours, Patrick?" 

Patrick smothered a laugh with the back of hia- 
hand, and explained : 

"An' ye'il be as safe wid him as wid ye're ow& 
mother, PU go bail." 

An impatient cough from the obiect of this pane- 
gyric brought the whispered dialogue to a cloae,. 
after Patrick had wrung a reluctant consent from 
the lady to enter into some arrangement for her 
tranaportation with the strange genUeman. To him 
Patrick went and poured forth his wishes in the 
matter. 

*' Ye see, sir, we wor at a little masquerade In 
Thirty>fourth Street, an' the lady'a in her coschoom 
yet, and moighty feared o' bein' seen. Me masther 
sint me over to Broiklyn for the yoong lady an' her 
aunt ; but whin I got there the annt was tuk violint 
wid the nooraligy an' couldn't go to the pairty at 
all ; an' I was charged to take care o' tim younf 
lady as if she wor so much gooUL An' so I wud^ 
Bir, bein' as I'd druv for her uncle more nor five year» 
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an* she knew me as well as any o* the family, only t bering in aristocratic exolnsiTeness. The lady gave 



L 



lor the poor baste slipping an' me characther gone 
for eTer, an' the poor gorl in the cowld, an*— shnre, 
now, Mlather Frank, if ye toud be so agrayable an* 
glTe the yoong lady a seat in yer thrap over to 
Bruiklyn »' 

'* Why the dence didn't yon say so, then, without 
all this palaver? Give the lady my compliments, 
and say I should be most happy ; that my tilbury is 
at her disposal." 

Patrick flew to deliver the message, and. after a 
abort delay, returned, supporting a female figure 
wrapped in shawls. There was evident embarrass- 
ment in the lady's tones as she thanked the stranger 
lor his courtesy. 

*' I find mrself in a most awkward position In ap- 
pealing to the protection oi a total stranger " 

** Don't say so, I beg. My name is Uordon. I 
assore you I am only too happy to be of service to 
you." 

She was assisted to the box, Pstrick running back 
to tho coop^ for the snowy wolf-akin which he 
wrapped carefhlly around her feet 

** If I might suggest," said Gordon, looking at 
the lady's headdress of colored feathers surmount- 
ing a gilt crown. 

She put a small hand, plump and brown as a 
berry, to her head, and laughed slightly. 

•< Yoa mean this absord head-gear. Of course, 
in this open carriage it is frigbttuUy conspicuous, 
but " 

^ I did mean that; but I*m afhdd yon will take 
cold. If you could remove it, and anbftitnte a 
■bawl." 

The suggestion was acted upon. The gentleman 
mounted to aseat beside the lady and took up the 
reins. 

*' But Patrick ?" she exclaimed. 

*' Niver fear for me, miss. Shure, V\\ not leave 
the colonel's best bit o' horseflesh to die ^ alone in 
tlia street. Misther Frank'll take ye to Brniklyu as 
safe aa meself could do it. Good-night an' good 
lock to Tees." 

Tbo brown mare rattled ofT down the empty 
street, past Union Square and ita euTirouing pali- 
sades ot whit6 marble, to Broadway, stretchmg out 
before liko some ghostly Appian way. 

The red-wheeled tilbury swayed lightly over the 
pavement, responding gracefully to every swerve 
made by the plucky little animal that drew it. Not 
until they reached City Hall did Frank Gordon ven- 
ture to address liis companion ; but he did not per- 
petrate anything more oriUiant than the common- 
place **Are yon cold T' 

** I am very comfortable, thank you.*' Then she 
glanced at the illumioated time*piece, and started. 
••Solatar* 

The hands pointed to half-past two. 

** Bo earlv yon mean," said Frank. 

On to Fulton Street, tumbig'the corner skillfully, 
and a few moments later, the gates of Fulton Ferry. 
No boat for twentv minutes, and Frank dismounted 
and carefully blanketed the brown mare. 

A flaring lamp shone full in the lady's face, and 
her companion took aiapid mental tnventoiy as he 
a^joated a reflractory strap. 

** Glorious pairot eyes; looks like a gypsy with 
that shawl over her head. Steady, Uegl Wish 
she'd ulk more : but, confound it! I can't think of 
anything to say. The novelty of the situation upsets' 
me ; I don't even know her name. What an idiot I was 
not to ask Pat ! VVhoa. Meggie ! Pretty hand. too. 
And such a rare complexion— real Spanish olive !" 

When the boat left the slip at three o'clock, 
Gordon attempted to open a conversation, but the 
la^'s monosyilabio replies were not encouraging. 
SM he retreated to draw solace from a cigarette. 
Aa he leaned against the raih'ng, the paper cigar lit 
up an aquiline nose, a sweeping mustache and 
dark-fringed eyes. 

Brooklyn, in dreary midnight solemnity, was 
reached at last^ and later Pierrepont Street, slum- 



the number, and Meggie pulled up before a brown- 
stone front, that loomed up through the early morn- 
ing fog liko a medieval donjon keep. 

The lady put out a tiny foot encased in a beaded 
moccasin, and sprang lightly to the ground. On the 
doorstep she turned and extended an ungloved 
hand. 

'* You have been ao kind to me— so very good to 
a poor, unprotected girl in a horribly embarrassing 
position.** 

** Please don't sav another word about that I I 
am only too glad to have been ot service to you." 

Frank held on to the small hand ; he musl ask 
her name ! 

*' Good-night, sir !** assuming an air of dignity. 

"At least you will tell me to whom i hope I 

I am not presuming if I ask " 

** Who I am ? Only the Queen of Madagascar !*' 
dropping a courtesy. 

An arch '* Good-night," and a smile that dis- 
closed a row of pearls, and the door dosed swiftly, 
leaving the bewildered Gordon alone. 

He slowly descended the steps ; but moved by ^ 
sodden thought, went back, and by the aid of a 
lighted lucifer, spelled out the name of ** Benning- 
ton" on the door-plate ; then ran to the waiting 
tilbury, sprang into the seat, and rattled ofl down 
the silent street. 

♦ ♦ ♦ , » # t 

Mrs. Frank Gordon was by no means a fatuous 
person. Though she hugged hi secret the illusion 
that she ** managed Frank beautiftilly," and had 
even been hearof to declare that she ** really be- 
lieved Frank liked a flirtation as well since marriage 
as before," the blonde little lady never interfered 
with his plans, put no restriction upon his move- 
ments, was always specially polite to the latest 
object of his admiration, and never even hinted an 
objection to clubs. 

If she thought his sudden passion for the brunette 
type surprising, as evinced by a fortnight's haunting 
ot the photographic galleries, where he bought up 
all the ccuies, imperial or otherwise, of darK-eyed 
houris he could find, with which to inundate their 
small mansion, this discreet little matron said never 
a word. 

As for Mr. Frank, be read '* L«lla Rookh " and 
Byron, turned up bis haudsome nose at blondes, 
rummaged through the Brooklyn dhreotories, asked 
everybody he knew about the name ot Bennington, 
and finally inoluded^his wife among their number. 

*' Bennington?" repeats Mrs. Frank, plying her 
needle assiauously—*' certahily. I know a fanSly of 
that name in Brooklyn.'* 

*' Brooklyn!" cried Frank. 

'* Tes ; old lady and gentleman.*' 

"Any— any- coltdren ?*♦ 

** No ; never had any." 

"Are yon sure? How long have you known 
them?" 

** Oh, years and years^all my life, nearly. Why f » 

*'A matter of business,** be answered, briefly. 

Mrs. Frank adroitly turned a smile into a congk, 
afld the subject dropped. 

Frank was seated In the library one evening await- 
ing his wife's return from the house of ao old friend, 
who had issued cards for a select dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

Fanny Gordon was known as one of the finest 
amateur actresses on Murray Hill, and in the ai- 
suroption of character concealed her identity with 
consummate art. 

Her husband had dbed late at the club, and found 
the evening too for advanced to include the amateur 
theatricals. He preferred an easy-chair, with the 
pleasant accompaniment of dressing-gown and 
cigarette. But Mffled curiosity needed some outl^ ; 
as he poked the flre energetically, he muttered : 

" I never gave up anjthhig yet that I undertook, 
and find out that girl I drove over to Brooklvnl 
wttl,ifit takes a year!" ^ 
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i knock at lb* iooi, Ud a Hirut bud«d him ft 
letter and • Kcull picuge. Hli trife'i bud irri ting I 

" Drab Fkine^A moDth of fan kt foDr Bxp«ua 
ii quite aoongli. ] am utttflad.U joaare. Initarn 

Sour Dlgantts-oaie— It !■ ainags yon luiier tnJMitd 
—■i^wlth it mjtbaoki ror the eiiallaH «>i« fO" 
laDk or me OD am midnight rids to BrooklfD. Sbroe 
;oB admm braiMtiea'w mneb, I onljragral tbat 
natBTB doea not pcnnli dm to fill pennaBUtlT th* 
role of ona. Bat 1 quite eojojed being a Mrtr 
beanlr ' Ibr am o^t 0017,' (baoka to a Unle Tad 
ocbra and burnt cork. Yoxat alwajt, Pimtr." 



to ftoj more iiiaaqiiu«det, and ibtj are kaown ai 
the happiett ooapfe in Ootbun. 

Fanny preaenled the collection of dark-ejed 
honili to a tanc; lair, and tYank aaya branattet are 
all Tory nice to make love to, bnt blende* make al- 
together tba beat wlTei. IT nm aak him why. be 
Teplle^ " Ob, they manage tbefr boabaoda ao beatitl- 
Iblly l" and than be and Fannj look at each otbar 
and toUla. 



Om« Toaay M>a aaked another 



If he ware able 
ir; "U takw 
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T amTBTUW Tit lATIM. KATS BTAXtEO 



Wife or Widow. 

•(•, sod b« m« 01 
f** ▼<? qolonr.' 

Be Mijiat, Hanrio* W*ra pmMd > loTtog klu 
niraa Mm tMr^Uload cbaak or hta wbbiDg glrl- 
wlls. Mid MiM " *nr lo tfa< mit m tba iim went 
davD," «a ■ TOjtM of whoM dnnttoQ bi Ilttte 
dn»ai«d M b* itood rilantlj in tb« sttni of tbs )bip 
wMoUdk lb* onllhit ol ths iMd beeomlag fUnt and 
Aadoin is lh« (toUen hu« ot tba Htiing laa and 
wwdwring irbr tba wDnd of th« nvM, tha boana 
CTf of tbt nUon oolor^K tbe uUt, tba ilgblog of 



inr— " Don't p^-Jon't go !" 

On lh« wharf itood fab wffe, pulng after tfao abip 

iroach blinding te»™, «-' '-*-' ' '-■ 

„3od-bj Dnm loDE ifter 
laded oat of bar aigbl, ai 
fal way homeward, to b 



ID wei^ad her aonow- 



d gone wtth a party of selenHfle fiiendi ti 
iciBcD, thence to atari lor Mew Zealand on an 
g expedition. 8U montha waa the pro' 
ngtfa of their abaanee. bat before Bto has 
:rept kway, bonnie K*(« waa a widow ai 



WIFE OE WIDOW. 



slghteen ; for. according to & latter wrlttea bar b; 
pflylDK friend of her husband, Iha Isltsr. being •a) 
loUH to Tliit a small iilaud o(f tbe Tonte, had Mpi 
rated from the part; for a tlma, only accompanied 
by a native to aet aa enlde. 

Two weeka after, the natiTe~a man ot tried In- 
tegrity and thorouttbly trnstwortfay— had retnmed 
alone, vith the melaaoboly iDtelligance that poor 
Uaorjca bad anccQmbed to an attack of the leTei 
cDramao to the country, and had already beai] 
bnrled a veeh. 

A package containing bla natcb, ble wife's plo- 
(nrs and a few artjolea ot elotbing accompanied tte 
letter, and poor Httle Kata^wtan. like the ' 
butterSy, had spent sU ber abort llh backing 
anniblna— nddenlyfound baissif groping in darkneaa 
denw and deep. 

A year paaaed aiowly a^fay. and. aomewbat to her 
OWD enrpriae, Sate lotl^t that.ahe atlll lived and 
occa^onally eran deteolad heraell talking and 



laogblDg maeh alter the Ihdion or yora. thoDgh aha 
tried bard to tnch henalt'diat (or her all Joy and 
hope lay boriad Id the Ihr-awaj grave of bar bn>- 



IntrodDcediDtot' 

a eollege-mals ol 
from Ibe firat to i 
tnatl*e in bia tr 
her aide fonnd 1 
qnlet. aaobtmriT 



old. Dl 



over at twenty,! 
her aeqo^ntance 



£818*8 brother. Dnncan Gray, 
' ' " 'role Lawrence Gregg. 
hia Tonng manaeeir*' 
tthlng wonderAiUy 
ed afater, and ahe 
BfSrential raapeet and 
rery pleasant, 
mareaafaortilory,! 
I loie and Joy are i 
idow'aveedal Whan 
with Liawrence Oregg was ait 
■auuuui luu. nniD iraa again Uetenlng to a tale ol 
loTe.andtbeitrange, tnmaltaoDa Joy with wbicb ahe 
beard hi> paaslonate worda told her that her otbe~ 
experience was IlIHe more than a childinh drean 
for now, and now alone, did her heart bow down 1 
lla maater. 

Alter ber accepted lover had left her, ahe aat for 
a long time in a maze of thongbt : the glad, brisht 

E resent and tbe bappyfatore filled hermind at fint, 
ut gradually her thongbta wandered halt-remoree' 
hill; back to Uinrjce and the merry daya of her lint 
woolns. How well ahe remembered eveiy Incident 
from the time when, at a pioolc. ahe bad flrat met 
the tall, handiome, tllr-haind Bngllahman, latal; 
arrlTed from over the aeaa — who had appr — ■" -■ 
emitUn with ber own ooqnettW) lltaa a^, 
dreadfnl 

Care fnl Mends haS at.flral' 



iwn ooqnetti^ lltaa a^, until tbe 
1 ahe waa told that the bine eyes 
I npon her again. 



a litUe incli 



.. r of 

— ..r Kate waa an 

helieaa ; bnt she waa alto obelinate and Ter; much 
spoiled, and. of ooorae, had ber own nay ; and ahe 
"' iw ber hnaband'atabaequent love 
' '■— to trlnmpb over her 



T.; 



ary iilUa t 



n bad canaed her U 



n aecond loTer. too. bad whispered aoft, foollnh 
iiiTeotiTea agalnat Kate'a wealth, wiihlng ahe were 
poor eoongb for bim the better to ihow bla devo- 
tion, etc., etc.— alt ot which he thoaght he meant 
sincerely : bat, as ia usual In anch eaaea. wonid 
probably baTe derlTed aatoniabhigly Utile aatlafao- 
tion from the attainment of this desired result. 

Kato, however, believed him [mpllclUy, and what 
mote was neeaasaryt 

How leniJer and kind Maarice had always been, 
and how mnch she thought she loved bim I Bnt ahe 
now realized that this, compared with the pnuact 
love whioh filled her heart for Lawrence, was— 



be never by any chance referred to him aa Kate's 
husband. " Wiy need wo wait any longer t What 



langbed 

"And what is to , 

tha oiher important prepantioas necesaary ti 

J3Qagmanmaltei«d aomatblng anspiclontlT^ 
ang tbe drygoodsl" But, atUr mnoh dia- 
n andplaading from Lawrence, the momeoton* 



The next afternoon Kate and ber tover werv 
cosily sealed on a sofa near the fire. In a pleasianc 
lltUe sitting-room devoted to Kate's especial use. 
Lawrance waa holding a bright skain of wool for 
] lata and prolonged 

' ag probation which 

J lo her mrnnsement. 

led to arise b the 
1 > of many voices, in 

1 gnisbad one, wbioli 

I op of blood fioia 

1 a thrown open, ra- 

1 SB were tnniiMl Uiat 



rs^. 



I astonishment, saw 
ttet. and with livid 
jr. her eyaa almost 
J this an apparition 



Well.Kale, mydear,"aaldthemanatlaat. "f 
see yon know me. thongb I can't aay yon M«m par- 
" inurly deligbted to see me I" • 

But Kate made do answer, only staring at him a» 
Iftnraed to stone, sad tha man went on, with a ma- 
licloDS sort of-Ktln : 

"Come, Kate, fa thla tbe way lo reoeive yonr 
hnaband alter two years' absence V 

Lawnnce atarled violently, grew as psle as Kate, 

Id laming to bar, ssked In low, borriued tones ; 

" Kate, a this msn speaking tbe tmtb f" 

"Heaven help ns. tas Is, Lawrence!" answered 
the girl, and dropped on the Boor a senssiesa heap. 

Lawrence sprang forward, bnt the other man 






on light Dl 



uillghi, a 



AJtsr a few months of happiness, ench as tha 
lovers firmly believed had never been granted to 
mortals before, Oliver began asking for m(a«— 4n 
other wards, Lawrence eame one eiening and an- 
nonnced that he eaw no posalble ceaHon f or delerrtng 



,. , yoang man. That's ber 

nsliaDd*s business, I imagmal" and limng tha pa*. 

ve figure, be laid bar upon the sofa, whlls. bewll- 

ared, almost maddened, Lawrence left the housa. 

Ur. Ware looked on half indlBerently while Kate'a 

_iDther and the Irighiened servanta ran hiUiar and 

thither for reatoratives, and shortly after the nn- 

>PPy girl had relnmed to oodscIoisdsbs, with a 

ibbtng eigh, "Oh. La wreaoe— Lawrence 1" re- 

larked that It was time b* ratnmed to the hotel, 

nt wonid be en band In tha morning. 

Kate was taken to ber room, and aoon altar, ac- 

ccrdlni to her own desire, waa left alone with bar 

. . ie-open eyes staring 
. ,..„ .. realize what bad be- 
Mien ber. 

Thia ranst ba the hnsbaod who bad loft her two 
years before — every look and Restate and ton* 
proclaimed it; and now on his retnm. why moat 
she forget all hia former love and teDdanwaa, and 
thbk only — with a heart that seemed almost biUBt- 
Ing — of Lawrence, now lost to her for everf Ber 
heart reproached her bitterly, but aba oonid onlj 
regard this other man with horror and loathing. 

He seemed tbesame, yet so terribly changed, tUl 
bloated, evIl-looklng man, oti whose face vice tai 
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iotemper&nce were bo plainly written, and as she 
compared him with the refined, devoted lover whose 
wife she was so soon to have been, she fell to spec- 
ulating drearily how long life conld last at the side 
of him who was her lawfnl bnsband. 

When morning came, few would have recognized 
the hollow-eyed, haggard woman who appeared at 
tiie breakfast-table for the bright, winsome girl of 
the day before. 

Shortly after, Mr. Ware sauntered in, and enter- 
hig tha fiRfnily littiBg-room, advanced toward Kate, 
seemingly intent upon some familiar salutation ; but 
she, shrinking instinctively ftom the coarse dgure, 
so strongly impregnated with the smell of whisky 
and tobacco, hastily made some excuse to leave the 
room, but returned soon, muttering : 

'* Of what use is resistance ? The man has a right 
to all he can demand of me,*' and took a seat in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Ware, who eyed her somewhat 
maficioualy, but seemed very little disconcerted by 
his cool reception. 

"Well, Kate, haven*t you got used to your 
husband yet — eh? But there's time enough for all 
that." 

No reply, and Ware continued puffing steadily 
at the cigar in his hand. Finally, Kate, in despera- 
tion, broke the silence, which was becoming painful : 

*' We are waiting to bear some of your adven- 
tures, Maurice. How is it ^at you have come back 
to ns ih>m tiie dead?" 

*' It*8 about time you were showing some interest 
in a fellow's misfortunes, particularly as the fellow 
happens to be your husband"— and again Kate 
fBlt a pang of self-reproach. *' The fact of the 
matter u, that that infernal guide is at the bottom 
of all thb. When I was supposed to be dying in 
that hole of an island, the cursed wretch stole all 
my money and made off, thinking that dead men 
teU no tales. But I was too much for him, and con- 
cluded not to die, after alL" And the man laughed 
a loud laugh. 

** But wny didn't you come directly home, and 
spare us au this trouble?" asked Kate's mother, 
somewhat stendy. 

** Well, Mrs. way, vou see I was sick several 
months, and, after all, started too soon, for the 
fever took me down again in- 8an Francisco. After 
that 1 had to go to work and earn enouffh money 
to come home ; then my monev was stolen, and I 
had to beghi over again. So, altogether, I couldn't 
g^t here until now. But I see Kate's been amusing 
herself in mv absence, judging from the young man 
I saw last niffht," be concluded, with a coarse leer 
at Kate, while a spasm of pain crossed her pale face. 

A short, painful sUence ensued, broken again by 
Kate: 

** What did you do with the ring I gave you be- 
fore you left home, Maurice, which you promised to 
wear always?" 

" The ring ? Oh !— yes," said Ware, hesitatingly. 
" Why, that taifemal rascal stole that, too 1 Tnat 
reminds me, Kate," said he, drawing closer to her 
and speaking confidentially. " I'm sorry to trouble 
you so soon, but I'm in a tight place—haven't a cent 
ofmoney, infisct." 

** Ton shall have it," said Kate, glad that the re- 
quest was one so easily granted. " How much 
would yon like ?-' 

^* Well, a thousand dollars would do for this time. 
I have to go to Chicago to-night on business, and 
may have to stay there a month or six weeks. 
When I come back, we can make our plans for the 
future." 

Kate heard this with a sigh of deep relief, for 
even the proB|)ect of a month's respite was most 
wdoome. And, after a few more remarks, he took 
his leave, Kate breathing more freely as she 
watched his receding figure. What might not hap- 
pen in a month ! 

That afternoon she wrote a long, farewell letter 
to Lawrence Gregg, which seemed to be written 
with her heart's blood. 



This task finished, she sat gaaing drearily out of 
the window for a long time ; but ue whirl of pas- 
sionate rebellion in her heart at the fate^ef ore ner, 
of almost maddening regret for what snb had lost, 
warned her to seek some distraction. 

She drew another sheet of paper toward her, and 
began a letter, narrating all the events of the past 
few days, to Maurice Ware's English sister, wnom 
she had never seen, but with whom, in the early 
days of her married life, she had held a oontinued 
correspondence. 

Slowlv and wearOy the days of the coming 
month dragged on untfl only a few more remained, 
which Kate saw drawing to their close with a dull 
apathy, very different from her first passionate 
struggles. 

She had not seen Lawrence once, only receiving 
one wild, heart-broken letter in answer to her own. 
All hope had left her, and she was now awaiting 
her fate with the quiet of despair. 

Sadly the fair race had changed in that terrible 
month ; gone was the bright bloom of health and 
happiness, and the hollow cheeks, the dark circles 
around the eyes, and the weary, sorrowful lines 
about the mouth, should have taken ten years to- 
trace, instead of one brief numth. 

One morning she was lying on the sofa gazing 
quietly into the fire, when a servant entered, nring- 
ing the momtng mail. *' Two letters fbr Mrs. Gray 
and one for Mrs. Ware." 

Kate took hers indifferently, saw that it was ttom 
Miss Ware, and let it lie In her lap for some moments 
before she broke the seaL It was a short letter, 
and Kate glanced with little interest over the first 
page, but soon her attention seemed attracted, and 
she read on with growing interest, until coming to 
the end. Mrs. Gray, who had fini^i^d her own let- 
ters and was sorrowftilly watching ner daughter, 
saw a radiant light break over her fkce, her arms^ 
were thrown into the air, and with a glad, happy 
cry — '* Lawrence, oh, my love— my love I" she sank* . 
sobbing back upon the pillow. 

"Kate, my darling, what is this?" said her 
amazed mother; but, receiving no answer, she 
picked up the letter from the floor where it had' 
fallen, and read : 

" London, June 2ltL 

** My dear KATB—Tour letter announcing the re- 
appearance of my brother has just arrived, causing 
us all considerable consternation, and 1 lose no time- 
in writing a few lines, to prevent, if possible, a g^eat 
deal of future unhappiness which tnis event might 
cause you. By your letter it is evident that my 
brother Maurice never told you a part of our family 
history, which we all have every reason to wish hid- 
den, but which must be no longer concealed from 
you. I had a second brother, of whom you have 
never heard, who, I must confess it, has been a trial 
and disgrace to the family from his birth. Ten 
years ago he left home in the night, having obtained' 
a false key to my father's safe, and from there 
stolen two thousand pounds. From that day to this 
we have heard nothing of him, and he has been as- 
one dead to us, until to-day your letter tells us that 
his evil deeds are not yet over. This brother, Ger- 
ald, was Maurice's twin, and though resembling each 
other wonderfully in personal appearance, voice 
and movements, thefr characters were as different 
as night and day. It is Gerald and not Maurice who- 
claims you for his wife, probably — must his sister 
say it?— for the sake of your large fortune, for he is 
utterly unprincipled. There is not the sKghtesjt 
doubt of imy poor brother Maurice's death, for thd 
native who saw him die was retained by one of the 
gentlemen of the exploring party as a servant The 
gentleman is a neignbor of ours, and the servant, 
whom I see almost daily, can bring forward many 
witnesses to prove his statement, if necessary. 

" Hoping that this may reach you in time to give yoa 
the relief of which you must stand in need, I remaia 
your true and affectionate Bister, 

*' Jos£PHiNS Wabe»" 
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THE LADY'S MAID. 



'* Kate, my child !** monnored Mn . Gray, ipring- 
ing to Kate's tide, and in another moment the two 
women wereonlngling their happy tean. 

'' Send for Lawrence, mother, please !*' were the 
first articulate words Kate ottered. "H«re, 
mother," said she. as Mrs. Gray started to accede to 
her wish. '*send him the letter.'' 

In a snorter time than seemed credible, Law- 
rence's step was heard in the hall, unsteady— al- 
most staggering, as if in a dream. 

Kate sprang lorward with shining eyCf » and Mrs. 
Gray, softly aodng the door, left the loTers to them- 
selves. 

Bot little more rematais to telL Kate, for Man- 
rice's sake, declined to institote any proceedings 
against Gerald Ware, and the receipt of his sister's 
letter, forwarded to his address in Chicago, was the 
only intimation he e?er had that his Tillamy was dis- 
covered. 

Kate and Lawrence were qnietly married a few 
weeks after, and if in his wife Lawrence Gregg did 
not find the careless, li^dit-hearted girl of yore, he 
found a woman fkr sweeter, porer and more lovable 
for the trial she had undergone. 



The Lady*8 Maid. 

It was a lovelv, sunshiny Fall day, but cool in- 
doors or oat of the sunshine. The sisters were sit* 
ting over a little fhre, made of fir-cones, which gave 
more cheer peihaps than warmth. 

** Agnes,*' exclaimed the younger and prettier of 
the two, with an air of energetic cheerftalness In 
spite of the words, " our money is nearly gone, and 
what is to borome of us? There is no possible 
source ftom which any more is to be procured.*' 

** We must trust fai God," replied Agnes, hi low, 
patient tones. 

*' God helps those who help themselves." 

'* True ; but have von not helped yourself? Think 
of all the soft cushions you have embroidered, the 
candles you have painted, and orange marmalade 
you have made." 

** Tea, and the remembrance of it is humiliating to 
me, for, after all, it has been only a decent mode of 
receiving alms." 

'* Why, Christine, what do you mean?" 

"Just what I say. Friends bought, or procured 
others to buy, my cushions, candies and marmalade ; 
nobody wanted them, but wanted to help us. It 
was charity In disguise, but still charity; besides, 
dear, our fnends and our fHends' fHends have bought 
all the cushions they could possibljr want — the 
so 



pply, to conclude, is greater than the demand." 

Tne speaker, nevertheless, was quickly passing In 
and out the canvas a needle flued with bright- 
eolored floss as she uttered these discouraging 
words. 

She had an alert, cheerful air, and was deddedlv 
pretty. Agnes, on the contrarv, looked ill, and, ai- 
though the faces were much auke, all the prettiness 
had somehow escaped In hers — the same (isce« with 
the bloom, and the dimpling, and the round, attrac- 
tive lines lacking. She was a decided invalid ; some 
trouble with her spine, which, although it did not 
incapacitate her from sll exertion, was the cause of 
a great manyjufftiring hours, and suggested greater 
heTplessnees in the future. 

She bore her lot with the serenity of a saint— the 
pain and the poverty— and if her struggles were 
bitter, the outside world, even her sister, was no 
wiser. 

The father and mother of the two had begun life 
with handsome fortunes on both sides, but the 
money had disappeared— melted away, one scarcely 
knew how. They lived like people of fbrtune for 
years— in fsct, until Mr. Robinson died, when It was 
found that veiy little was left to live on. 

People blamed Mr. Boblnson— they always do 
blame a man when he loses his money. As Mar- 



montel says, '* When a i^an is unfortunate, his whole 

Krevious ufe becomes a crime." How much he was 
I fault it was Impossible to tell, for it transpired in 
no way how the money had gone. Mr. Bobinson 
had no vices, and he never communicated his griefs 
and anxieties to his wife ; on the contrary, he caiefullv 
guarded her fk>om aU annoyance, great and smau. 
when she lost this tender, protecting care, and life 
looked bleak, cold and miserable, sne had not the 
heart to live on, and, without much bodily soffering, 
passed away. 

or the family these two girls were the aole( snr- 
vlvors, and they were singularly destitute of near 
relations. 

The handsome house was sold, and most of the 
Aimitnre. with the exception of some partlcularily 
cherished articles. They moved Into a little, com- 
mon house, and practiced aU possible economies, 
yet in vain. 

litUe pieces of property, which they were In 
hopes would turn out well, turned out ill, and were 
a source of expense rather than faicome, which 
brings them to the point where our story com- 
mences. 

** Well. Tiny, what wise plan lays hidden under 
those brown braids," said Agnes, after a rather pain- 
ful silenee. 

" I am goiuff to seek my fortune," said Christine, 
solemnly. " fany^olng to New Tork." 

*' Poor dear ! Ton Imle know the world outside 
of our kind little town, where the people would ac- 
^ludlT *QPPo>^ w ^ ^^7 could do it without hurting 
our feelings." 

*'Bot ^ey cannot; besides, I do not want to be 
supported. I want to' support myself. The great 
trouble, dear Agsie. Isour separation. This involves 
our separation, but we cannot help it; we Fball 
starve if we try to live together any longer. I have 
really done a great desl before worrving von, Agnes, 
dear. I have consulted various niends, have ad- 
vertised In the New Tork papers, and you remem- 
ber, Pve been there once or twice to answer the ad- 
vertisements, although under the plea of materials 
for my work. Tou'U be shocked at the conclusion 
to which I have arrived, but I must tell you the pre- 
liminary experiences. 

" I tried first to get a place in some school to 
teach, although with fear and trembUng. for I 
feel both Ignorant and superficial, but I might have 
spared my nervous heaitations, for no place could I 
ODtain. 

'* I found that mv having had no experience in 
teaching was considered a great detriment; but the 
principal difficulty there was that the supply was 
greater than the demand. Then, as my musical edu- 
cation has been expensive, and my voice praised by 
partial fHends, I endeavored to get in some church 
choir, but they, too, were overcrowded. Although 
I detested the idea of being a companion, I looked 
for such a position. I had such a funny experience 
I must tell you, although I cried over It at the time. 
There was an advertbement in one of the papers 
for a companion to a blind lady, needing one to read 
and phig to her. This I thought oapital ; Ishould be so 
sorry for the blind lady, and 1 would ei^oy reading 
and singing— a kind of charity, except that I would 
be paid for the charity. 

"The advertisement was to be answered at 
ap office. I mounted innumerable pairs of stairt^, 
threaded my way tliroui(h dark passages, and 
knocked, tinaldly, at the given number. 

*'A gruff voice shouted * Come in.' 

*'I entered, found a fiery, wide-awake looking man, 
wiUi his hair very much on end, the sole occupant 
of the room. 

** I stated my errand, and sat down. His glances 
at me were not reassuring ; in some way I evidentiy 
did not suit 

'* *What church do you go to?* he ezelalmed, at 
leugth. in peculiarly brusque tones. 

'* * The Episcopal,' I replied. 

*' * That's bad,' he said, 'very bad V 
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" * Why V I fttked ;< is this an objection.' 
*' * We Bto in the oonntry, and driTe to choroh. I 
could not take yon to an Episcopal Choroh.'' 
•••Neverr lasked. 

'* * Never !» 

'* Mneh oast down, I timidly inqoired my duties 
and the compensation. 

*' ' Toa are to read and sing to my annt, walk ont 
with her, sleep in the room with her, assist her in 
dressing and with her food at the table, and yon 
will have iUteen dollars a month.' 

** White I reflected with a heavy heart on his 
words, he shooted ' Stand op !' 

** loTolontarily I obeyed. 

'* * Too won't do !' he exclaimed ; ' yon are too 
short— iqy annt is a very tall woman. Short, and 
an Episcopalian I' and he waved me oflf in disgust. 
* You'll never do !' 

'* I laughed so that I could scarcely walk down- 
stairs; but when I got into the street I cried. Oh, 
Aggie ! think of oor lovely home, and all our luzo- 
ries, and has it come to this T' and Christine put 
her head in her sister's lap and cried, *'What a 
eowardly wretch I am ! Only ab)eot souls despair ; 
so the wise Greek declared," and she raised her 
pretty laoe, smiles shining through tears. "Ill 
spare ^00 the rest of my sdventures; but what do 
you thmk 1 am resolved to do! I am going to be a 
maid to some voong girl !" 

**A servant !" exclaimed Agnes. 

*' Tes, but with little or no menial drudgery. I've 
reflected and considered, benides staying awake 
o%ht after night, turning it over in my mmd. The 
times are so desperate, and extremities are so great, 
that BWBTT avenue to employment is crowded. I've 
always thought servants had awftally good times ; 
they have no care, and enormous wages. I've 
learned, privately, to dress hahr. I know, as yoo 
are aware, how to cut and fit dresses— in fiict, I can 
make myself 'generally usefU.' " 

••OhI Christtie; I never oan permit it" 

<* Pride is a deadly sin, Aggie, for there positively 
is no great objection, except the idea of stepping 
out of one's sphere. Maids have beautiful little beds 
in a room with, or opening out of, their voung mis- 
tress's ; they walk out with the young girls, and, if 
they know now, cut and flt their dresses. They 
actoaUy do not sweep the rooms, which I would do 
as soon aa not, for I am sure we have worked enough 
here in our own little house." 

** That is very different." 

" I should not hke, I acknowledge, to eat with the 
servants, but I am told that I may possibly be al- 
lowed to eat alone." 

**0h! Tiny, who would take such a pretty, re- 
fined-looking creature for a maidf 

'* That's just what they want," rejoined her sis- 
ter—" the daintier the better. I have no doubt," 
she continued, "that there are positions entirely 
agreeable— Just the thing, in short— but how am I to 
find them? Then I feel appalled at the many seek- 
ers fbr employment, which these disastrous times 
have drawn out. There is no room lor me. Be- 
tides, Agnes, although I hate to broach such an 
ugly idea, I am actually afMd that we shall starve. 
We go almoet without flre, Uf ht, food and clothes 
ss it is. Tet our poor little fund is drawing to an 
end. It is amazing now much it takes to keep even 
the breath of life in one. Our low diet hurts U9, 1 
am sure. Tou, with your delicate healUi, require 
the most nourishing food, and for me, I actually feel 
hungry most of my time--starved, anxious— in fact, 
at my wit's end. There is no difficulty in supporting 
mysdf aa I suggested. People always want servants, 
good servants, and I mean to conform entirely to the 
position, and do my very best." She resumed, with 
a Uttie hesitation, "Agnes, Bfrs. Gray is going to 
Europe for six months, and wants to keep her house 
open, as her son is to be at home. She has a lovely 
house, and excellent servants, as you know, and on 
my consulting her as to mv own plans, she proposed 
as a fkvor to herself, and in the most curdiai and 



(charming manner, that you should take op your 
abode there until her return. Some lady must be at 
the head of the house, and she said she should insist 
on your driving daily, and taking the best possible 
care of yourself, as well as of her big boy. we can 
rent tills llttie house. I know of people who want it 
Behold the fbtnre is nicely provided for !" 

"Why have you never accepted any of your lovers, 
Christine r' exclaimed the elder sister. 

"Because I could not and would not manry for a 
home. Once I was sorely tempted. I was driving 
with Mr. Jafltay— a par^ of us; I was seated in 
front by his side, and as he whipped up the ponies, 
he whispered to me of his loneliness, his desolate 
home, and how happy he'd be to bring there a bright, 
pretty mistress, ue is, as you know, young, al- 
thnogh a widower, and an attractive man, and for 
one moment the thought of befaig protected, pro- 
vided and cared for, no more anxiety, no more 
struggles, made me almost ready to consent How- 
ever, something within me protested, instinct rather 
thanprinciple. and I told him the truth." 

" why were you so cool to that handsome, young 
John Butherford ? He certainly was head over ears 
in love with you." 

Christine*s face grew crimson, and she stammered 
wonderfully in reply : 

" Why, how did you know, Aggie T He never said 
so ! The truth is,'' she continued, with her natural 
frankness, "he is rich, and an unexceptionable 
match. AU the girls were wild o?er him, and I did 
not care to follow suit. I am poor and proud, and 
this makes me shy of attentions. I cannot be en- 
tirely natural, but I avoid them, and in this way may 
be misconstrued. Why did you think he was in 
love with me, Aggie ?" 

** I know he was;" with which logical reply the 
conversation closed. 

Some weeks after, Christine presented herself at 
Mrs. Atwater's door, in New York, armed with a 
letter firom her clergyman, and a strong recommen- 
dation from the Toung Women's ChriBtian Asso- 
ciation. She had endeavored in her attire to produce 
the plainest, primest effects; but no effort could 
conceal a certain native grace. 

" I want to see Mrs. Atwater on business," she 
said to the man at the door. " She wishes a maid, 
I believe," as the servant evidently was going to 
take her to the pariors. 

He looked startied ; could not compass the idea of 
her being the maid herself; did not know whether 
to leave ner standing in tiie hall or what to do with 
her: finally compromised the matter by taking her 
to the library, and summoning his mistress. 

Christine rose as Mrs. Atwater entered, and re- 
mained standing. 

Her fiiture mistress was a llttie plump blonde— too 
plump, too highly colored. 

She folded one small, fat hand over the other, and 
looked at Christine almoet as much perplexed as the 
butierhad been. Delicacy, however, was not among 
her foibles, and she exclaimed, in a high key : 

" f on wanted to see me?*' 

" Tes," replied Christine, in her wonderfhlly nice 
tones. " I was told that yon needed a maid " 

" EUkve you one that yon can recommend ?" 

" Pardon me ; I wish to be the maid myself," said 
Christine, In some confusion. 

If Mrs. Atwater had been a man, she would have 
whlstied in her astonishment As it was, she re- 
pHed, after a moment's silence and inward determi- 
nation not to take her : 

" Have you had any experience ? Have yoo ever 
filled such a place?" 

Christine, although somewhat abashed, replied : 

" I have never lived anywhere except at home ; 
but I can cut and flt dresses : I have learned to 
dress hair ; I am not the least afraid of being unable 
to perform my duties ; I know it is an objection 
that I have never been a servant "—she stumbled a 
littie over the last word—" but dear Mrs. Atwater, 
try me." 
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Two evident mittakes—claspiBg ber hands to- 
gether in the earneBtaeas ot her appeal, and calling 
her mistress '* dear.'' 

" How did yon hear of my place V^ 

Mrs. Atwater looked setere, hot was faiwardly 
wavering. 

*' From the Toong Women's Christian Associa- 
tion ; and I bring a letter from Doctor Johns, our 
clergyman. He said that he had the pleasure " — 
Christine checked herself—'* he said that he knew 
you." 

She handed the letter. Mrs. Atwater sat down, 
took ont a little eyeglass, which she extricated with 
some dilficolty ft'om the chain, and read it 

It was brief, bnt to the purpose, and Mrs. A^ 
water came suddenly to tne condusion that she 
would try her. Her graceful, refined appearance 
was an advantage ; so she reflected, and, if she 
proved incompetent, she could be discharged. 

Mrs, Atwater was sagacious : she remarked the 
cheerful energy, the look of determination in the 
younff face before ber. 

*' If 1 am not much mktaken, that girl will do 
whatever she undertakes to do," she inwardly 
soliloquized. 

** what is your name?" 

" Christine— Christkie Bobinson." 

** When can you come!" 

" Immediatelv— to-day, if yon wish me." 

When Christine retired to rest that night under 
Mrs. Atwater's roof, she was in a transport of delight 
—strange as it may seem. 

Her anxieties and perplexities were, for the pre- 
sent, laid to rest And as for the stepping out of 
her sphere she felt merely as if she was acting in a 
little comedv ; something good would certainly hap- 
pen by-and-by ; in the meantime, neither Ag^e nor 
she could starve. 

Succeeding experiencat did not dispel her rosy 
dreams. Her duties were lif^ht Miss Isab^, the 
girl of fourteen, whose especial attendant she was, 
felt a mixture of wonder and enthusiastic admiration 
for her, and she was allowed to take her meals alone. 

She waa indefatigably industrious, and both auick 
■and dever ; and her bright, sweet temper stood her 
in good stead. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atwater, a child yet In the nnrseiy. 
and a maiden aunt, composed the family. Isal>el 
talkad very much of a half-brother— the mother had 
been married twice — but he was in Europe. The 
family had great expectations from the old aunt, 
who was suspicions, exacting and hard to please. 

There was something uncanny in Miss Winchester's 
—the anut'a— appearance. She looked like a 
malevolent old fSairy. with her hooked nose, small, 
keen, gray eyes, and crooked, almost misshapen, 
little figure. An air of malicious pleasantoy also 
about her. 

She apparently had no hair of her own, and wore 
very ftdse-Iooking, dark puiis about her faee, which 
were surmounted by a high and belligerent cap. As 
it is said of a great many disagreeable people, her 
heart was in the right place ; but in spite of all the 
money Mrs. Atwater expected to get from her, she 
often wished she was ont of the house. 

She was fulPof disagreeable prophedes. If the 
weather was charming, she declareo, wUh a know- 
ing look in her fierce little eyes: " we shall pay for 
this by-and-by!" When poor Mrs. Atwater ex- 
patiated upon Isabel's want of grace — hoping to be 
charitably contradicted— the old aunt exclaimed : 

*' She is horribly awkward ; but what can you ex- 
pect ? Your husband's sister is tlie most awkward 
woman I ever saw in my life 1" 

Isabel, a brusque, good-hearted girt almost de- 
tested her; and it was pitiful to see Miss Winches- 
ter's eDJoyment of Mrs. Atwater's agonies over her 
daughter's undiplomatic frankness. 

Isabel, who had a talent for narration and mimi- 
cry, entertained Christine, when she was brushing 
and arranging her hair, with accounts of these 
scenes. 



" I hate Aunt Margaret !" slie exclaimed, one day 
— " I positively hate her !" 

** Oh !" said Christine, hi a deprecating tone, " yon 
should be sorry for her ; she is in wretched health, 
and suffers in body and mind." 

** What a dear little preacher you are, Christine ! 
What are you ? Who are you, Christine ? You — I 
am sure— vou are not a servant You understand 
French and music, as you've shown plainly when I 
have made mistakes. Could not you do better with 
these accomplishments than to be a maid ?" 

*'I knew a maid who could read Goethe and 
Schiller," answered Christine. 

''Ah, but she was German," said the astute young 
person addressed. 

**Ar6 you not glad that I am your maid ?" an- 
swered Cliristine, artfully turning the conversation. 

*^ Glad! You dear thing, I am enchanted I" ex- 
claimed Isabel, impulsivdy, throwing her arms 
around her. 

The old aunt was equally fond of Christine, who 
was summoned continually to bathe her head if it 
ached, or read to her when she felt dull. 

" You are a kind little creature, Christine !" she 
exclaimed, one day. 't I have a great mind to dis- 
appoint this mercenary flsml^, and leave all my 
property to you when I die." 

" Oh I Miss Winchester, pray don't ! How you 
frighten me !" returned Christine. " But you are 
only in jest?" 

''^Not at all. my dear"— dryly. 

And Christine, as she looked at the malicioaa 
little face, felt as if it was just such a piece of mau- 
vaise plaisanierie as she would e^joy. 

" Miss Winchester," she continued, in a faltering 
voice, " I sincerely hope you are in sport ; for what 
a horrible return this would be for aU the kindness 
which has been lavished upon me in this house !" 

"Kindness! Where? I faU to see any kind- 
ness!" 

** ICrs. Atwater Is so considerate and amiable in 
her treatment." 

"Oh. you foolish giri!" she almost shrieked. 
" Disinterested kindness flrom Lucy Atwater ! Why, 
you do ten times as much sewing as any servant she 
ever had in the house ! You never go ont except to 
church, and how admirably yon get on with that 
rough, gawky girl of hers !'' 

" Oh, Miss Winchester. I love Isabel !" with tears 
in her eyes. " Perhaps that is not the way a maid 
should speak of her little mistress, but I cannot 
hdp it" 

" Yon are no servant, child," rubbing her nose 
with fresh energy. "Am I ever communicative with 
servants? Never!" 

The house was startled one day by an unexpected 
arrival. 

A carriage drove to the door, filled with trunks 
and bags ; a graceful-looking young fellow leaped 
out ; there was a hubbub and exclamations, and 
Isabd, after a little, breathless, burst into the room 
where Christine was sewing. 

" What do you think has happened ? John has 
got home ; never wrote or telegraphed ; arrived in 
the steamer this morning. Such a Jolly surprise !" 

" Who is John ?" 

" Oh, my brother !— the most splendid fellow 
you ever knew hi your life— and he has brought 
home no end of pretty things. See this Swiss watch 
for me, with my monogram ; and the lovely chate- 
laine chain !" 

Isabel danced about the room with more agility 
than grace ; then disappeared in search of her dear 
John. 

Later in the day, as Christine was reading to Misa 
Winchester, there was a tap at the door, and he 
walked in. 

" My dear aunt! how do yon dof and he seized 
the thin little hands with great cordiality, and lUssed 
the wrinkled brow. 

Then advancing to Christine, eagerly, yet with a 
certain embarrassment 
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" IGw Robinson ! Do my eyes deceive me ?** 

Christine half rose, held ont her hand, dropped 
her book, and blushed nntil her foce almost burnt 
wlfli pain. 

It was John Rutherford 1 

The malicious old fairy enjoyed the soene. 

'* I knew," she said, rubbing her nose, Ticiously ; 
"notliing escapes my penetration.'' 

Christine was overwhelmed with dismay ; she lost 
an self-po8sessioa 

" Is it possible, Mr. Rutherford, that reallv you 

are '' after a moment's hesitation, " John I" she 

stammered. 

** Lam John, at your service." 

He bowed. 

As if matters were not sufficiently complicated, 
Mrs. Atwater's rotund figure now appeared at the 
door. 

John, ardent yet respectful, his whole being ab- 
sorbed by Christine, scarcely noticed his mother. 

Christine, with tlie air of a cidprit, and Miss Wiu- 
Chester's malicious ei^oyment neightened by the 
latest arrival. 

"Chitetlne," said Mrs. Atwater, coldly, "Miss 
Winchester is engaged at present with my son. Had 
you not better return to your sewing V* 

** Mother?" exclaimed John, in a tone of indig- 
nant surprise. 

Christine, faltering and downcast, rose to obey. 

Mr. Rutherford darted to the door, which he shut, 
and planted himself firmly against it 

** Christine !"— and he seized her band—" my pre- 
cioas love, what does this mean?'' 

** John !" exclaimed bis mother. 

** I shall give her every penny 1 have in the 
world !" said the aunt—" every penny. You may be 
glad to keep it in the family. 1 knew her father. 
He made ducks and drakes of his money, but he was 
a generous, kind-hearted fellow, and I shall leave 
that girl there, Christine Robinson, my entire for- 
tune P 

She glared at Mrs. Atwater, as if to say, *' What 
do you think of that?" 

Mrs. Atwater, trembling with agitation and anger, 
sat down. 

'* Will some one have the kindness to explain this 
■oener* 

*'How Miss Robinson came here, what she is 
doing here, why apparently under your orders ?" 
4nd he looked not tenderly at his mo^er, " I don't 
know, but I do know that I adore her, and here in' 
your presence I ask her to marry me !" 

Isabel opened the door at the opposite side of the 
room, and heard the conclusion of the last sen- 
tence. 

She uttered a kind of Joyful whoop, with a rush 
toward Christine. 

** John marry Christine ! how splendid 1 Oh, yon 
dear thing, do marry John !" 

** I give my consent," said Miss Winchester, and 
glared about, as if to say, Who dares make opposl- 
ttonnow? 

'* No one appears to consider an explanation to 
me at all necessary !" exclaimed Mrs. Atwater, with 
fHgid dignity. *'As fiBu* as I can Judge, this is a 
masquerade, or, rather, a cleverly contrived plot, 
which ttom present appearances promises to be 
successtuL This lady has introduced herself into 
my house-^" 

'* Mother," John bursts forth, ** faistead of hiying 
plots, I dionld have asked HDss Robinson to marry 
me before gotus to Europe, if it had not been for her 
pers&^nt avoidance and coldness." 

** iMS. Atwater," said Christine, etmetrt^^ *^ lb- 
deed X}9id not know &at you were in iuiy way con- 
necteO wtSk Mr. Rutherford; the difierenoe in 
name," ahe iUtered. 

^Do as jou please, Lucy Atwater, but every 
p«nny of my money goes to that girl, whetiier she 
marries Johii or not I" shrieked the old aunt. 

The curtain falls upon the group, arranged thus — 
John clasping Christine's hand firmly, and glancuoig 



defiance at his mother; Christhie, with burning, 
blushing face, hidden in a little handkerchief, cryhig 
in spite of herself; Isabel embracing and consoling 
her ; Miss Winchester calling down inward anathemas 
on her niece : Mrs. Atwater reluctantly, yet evidently 
making up her mind to exclaim, " Bless you, my 



children!' 



The Vestal Tuccia. 

This picture, by Monsieur Le Roux, has been 
recently exhibited in England and attracted no 
little attention. Its subiect is chosen ftom an 
anecdote recorded by Valerius Maximus, a Latin 
author of the time of Tiberius Caesar, who wrote 
nine books ^' Of Memorable Doings and Sayings." 

In a chapter '*De Judiciis Publicis," he relates 
several instances of a miracle being vouchsafed by 
the deities of Old Rome to attest the truth and 
virtue of their official worshipers. The temple of 
Vesta, of which any visitor to Rome can now see 
the remaining structure, is a circular building, with 
twenty surrounding Corinthiftn columns. But there 
was another and more ancient temple of Vesta, found- 
ed by Numa Pompilins, which stood in the Via 
Sacra, where the Vestal Virgins, a nunnery of con- 
secrated girls from the noblest paUlcian families, 
preserved ever burning the sacred fire, emblems tic 
of the Divine sanctities of home life. 

The sin of breaking their vow of perpetual chastity 
was to be punished, as romance-writers have fabled 
of the nuns of the medieval Catholic Church, with 
the dreadfhl doom of being buried aUve. There was 
once, it is said, a Vestal virgin named Tuccia, who 
was falsely accused of that kind of frailty. -The 

Sopular assembly before which she was publicly 
enounced and condemned had already voted by 
acclamation that she should instantly be put to 
death. 

Suddenly, when the executioners were about to 
lead her away, a cloud of mist fell upqn the imiocent 
maiden's figure, and concealed her from their view. 
She was immediately absolved, and relieved from 
peril of the judicial sentence. 

But this did not satisfy her indignant sense of 
conscious purity, which demanded a morci distinct 
vindication. 

Stepping forth out of the cloud, dhe lifted her eyes 
and hands to heaven, loudlv prayhig the goddess to 
give a manifest sign that Tuccia was not mifaithful. 
She caught up an ordinary sieve ly\ntt at hand, 
exclaiming : *^ Oh, Vesta ! if the hands i have nsed 
in thv service have been ever pure, help me now 
to taae up in this sieve the water of the Tiber, and 
carry it to thy temple !" And so it was, says the 
Roman historian, <' rerum ipsa natura cessit." 

She t>ore the sieve to the banks of Tiber, there filled 
it with water, and safely carried It to the feet of 
the Pontiff, who acknowledged die miraculous offer- 
ing, and directed her to pour it out aa a Ubation to 
Vesta. 

The people of Rome, after a moment of pious 
and joyful exultation, decreed tiiat me accuser of 
Tuccia should be put to death In her stead. But a 
new miracle had snatched himawav from where he 
just before stood, hurried offlnvisiblv to some place 
of eternal torment in the regions below. Bneh was 
&e solenm faith of ancient republican Rome before 
it was infected with Greek intelleotaal skeptteism. 

The French artist of our own day has certainly 
drawn a gracefhl figure in a picturesque attitude, 
with scenery wfaleh those who have visited Rome 
mav at once recognize ; and the story of the sieve is 
told tb his pictvCi aad is repeated in our engrav- 
ing- 

SfiTer was first coined by PhidoiL King of Anos, 
about 860 B. c, the epoch of the bmlding of Car- 
thage, and about 140 years after the construction of 
Solomon's temple. 



THE VESTAL TOCOIA. 
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A. TBADITfON OF ELBOW LANE. 



A Tradition of Elbow Lane. 



J *n nnaaallT nairow *nd ill-kept itreet. 
■ -* '" '-^-i'b ohmcbTart checkea tti r— 
k hnndndfeat and b; lam 
<UKim(«d the b7-*>y b>l< 
1 court. IlBpcMmlUritT Of foim ncnnd 
tha turns of " ThB aWir 
a nnBiUMtlu ' 

_ jMiferbviT 

nrsUowcd up in tfa 



drau o«i»et«T7 befood. Than It wu that ths 
"c6rlis«4toiies"irera clostared bo ttdctdj tamthar 
that the cnmpad dead beneath, Id tbair wTitUng, 
had beaTsd Ihem trom their grim proprtotT. They 
atood baDghtilf ahrinklng lr«m thair iMicbbon or 
vMrilf iMDlng on the dank mounda balora theoi. 
Th«M tottering Blabs were ft AmOj people, for 
whom darkoeBB waa day and abaoowl aomUDe. Id 
the moonUght the; slept, white and atDl and eotd as 
the bnman dead opon wbtcb the; rested ; bnt wilb 
(he deepening glbom they loat their ligtdll;. and Oa 
darknaas, aa a gaiment, mrniad tbam tnlo lUb. The 
wan under the ibadawing treas grew nnnal. The 
rairidsnts In tbs nelghborbDod, aa long ago aa For^- 
odd, aassrtsd that, u the gloooi daep*B*d, Ub-io-. 



X TRADITIOH OP ELBOW LVHE. 



dMlh iCtrrcd tli«M weird nnka 'till Ibej Wolie to 
tiiBir dirk HtLj, Btiffl; iitalked mbonl tfafl Ooart, ud 
BHthered In itruige groups wbsre tba OlgU wii 

With ita ghostlr paople, tit* Una rsmiliwd Id tba 
heart of ■ gratt uonmeroiftl d^, k ilambertof , 

•olemn aolitade. 



Ob » blert Hoveihber night, b tha yetr ElgMMn 
PHV-odd. m old. blind begimr, gnided bj tba bud 
•( 1 fnQ mi bonneiled child, threaded the long 



" Wbkt lapportiiu P ha began. 

"Atkins," wu the reipania. 

"Wbttla the hour!" 

" Tha hour of need." 

SloT ud talemB were tha atteranceii of flia bmky- 
tbroktad uken of tlau. 

The ritml orer, the obtlnntD now took oharge of 
tte proeeedinga. Tha roll vwwUed, Moh abaenlae 
belag liable to a BhUUog's One. 

Tba vUt^'hMred man atood cot Id the oanlre of 
tba eoort, ud a alnr t%j of Ugbt from tba ohnrob- 
dook'a Ihss plajwl aboot hia wlUierad lonn. 

"W« will Bov hear uyoomplaiolaomggeatlinis 

*- '^--''-t»,"a«ld thaobalrman, 

• OB tha OtlditoD, moat voTtb7 prad- 



MofOwi 



I Brown," nnmnmilail 



twenty Indlrldoala. All were tnhaUlaiila of tbu 
ft«>t losa where la etetsal Digbt. 

Hare ware anembled the uenAeTS at " The 
BUad Beg^an' PtotectiTe Lsagoa," and a r«galar 
tnoathlT maaUng— rererenliT alyted "The Connofl 
ef St. John'*— waa abont to be beld. 

Ko one neved Dor apoke. The cloob, with Ita 
Uraat owltifa «fe, in the old chnrch-tower, waa 

little atreet, tiie aoand of a regale: 



oir,iii>&ai; 



lathenu ofahntBlDggtittanwdtroiii tba great. 

-' •horooghlare into ttia - — ' •--"— -- "-- 
conrt, the rays 
aboDB full la his 



'B ttom tha laatgaa-UgMoi 



of age. low in 



ae. piaclied np face, i 



bnild. 



a loan Roman 
streaming white bair 



and beard. 

He waa dreued In a poor fsahlon. A brown top- 
ooat, patohed with Tarions colore, and threadbare ; 
a mnrkj, greasy p^r of black breechea, and a drab 
felt hat, tnclnded all hie ilaible wardrobe. He car- 
ried a statr fally aa tall aa hisuieir. And one lact 
more cnrioni atiU— the man holced iip at the dock t 

Yet he came to a bUnd beggars' council. 

There waa no mbTcment among the membera 
nnttl the newcomer bad ahciffled into the mldal of 
the conrt, and rapped three llmea on the paTement 
with his aUII. 

Ilhe silent audience then rose to ita feet, 

Thia individoal at once took rank aa the preniling 
■Ocet, tad opened the eesaioa with doe formalltj. 



perBDBriTe Tolee of • woau wUi- 

Hn warm jon beart in lb* ndd 

■ bupj all (he i«M of lb* d«r. I 

lied Bia preelooa pMiteboMd h mr 

nv wltB broqght ■; dtuar, I told 

naa bilba ereDhig an bon Mitter 

tar we got home m oar Stib <oar, 

keep tMaMrttuvkniMr. Atmv 

ie*M4 evMT apecMa of net look 

)pe«; bBtBbadldiratthlnK'at ■»- 

bn order oo « grooar for bod— far 

ed It to be. r drew the IMl ui4- 

pookat. and paseed it oacefUIj iota 

rer ^all I forget tba doabUDg. bait- 

at tn which she nld. 'SomalUi«'a 

Shall I nm to Dnnlap'a and tat ant 

I remembered than Oat m; poor 

>w her letten. I aatd, ■ Tea, do, oU 

rd bar feet pattering doim the atalra, 

d to wbeD.we were TaoBg, and l— 

able to protect her, I felt bofli Md 

..- . --.[, - waa alone; my thonghta raa on 

alond : ' Banerolent lady ; haa ordan for floor, boaC- 

Bteaka. elothlDg and shoea printed on oarjia to ^*e 

away to the deeening poor. An angel knowa haw 

to make people happ;.' Bat I heard Man retmn- 

lug along the had below. Waa she cairymg boiue 

the proilalana that ahe came ao slowly T Nearer, 

atap by aten : I feared to apeak, and waited. Aa 

aha eroaaed the doorway 1 detected, not a np- 

of Joy, but a Uttar »ob. She threw 






qaeatli 
Tutanoa, i , 



then, bot Wed ti „. 

yon ahall be happy,* ware the wwd* 
■ ' aha said Aa 01— ' 



DP«i ibe oard ; and aha said aa onel grosery men 
had liaaghed Inherinnocaatlbca. It'atiard to break 
the haait of the gill Who iovea yon— bat what re- 

'VlUa womu may Impeae apim other*," aald 
tba obabman, aaTsgeiy. " Beware of her. Alas 1 
wehare no itMedyl WhoapeakaT Oh, yea— il'a 
Teddy Uoru I" 

"I qmak In behalf of Happy Sam," began the 
member. "He Dowliea upon abed olalcknesa, and 
hia relaliyea— if he baa any— bavs torsahen their 
blind Idnamu. Bnt it ia not for the want of kind, 
neas thatheBofl^nmoiit; It's better food and proper 
medicine he needs. 1 know we all wut nta Hie 
spared to him, and I do, therefore, move that oar 
treasurer be direclad to visit Sam at my lodginen. 
prepared to fnrnlsh delicades for the imalid to the 
amonnl of ten ahiUinga. He'd have done the aaiiie 

" This will reqnlre a two-thirda ToCe," aaid the 
chairman. " Those In favor of making an appropri- 
ation of ten aliUlinga for Happy. Sam, will, aa yoar 
names are called, answer 'Ay!' those oppoHd, 
■Sol' The BBcretary will call,'' 

A voice, ao different tron that botora beard that 



le preront ccnld have ai 



to the 



prasldbg officer, c^ed 1 
laolmoDsly appropriated. 
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** Tlietretaorerwffl ezooate tho wfllof tiie Order," 
mid ib» sqaemky Toice of the cbtirmaiL 

This man wan a corporate body, in whose person 
vera vniAed toe offices of seoretarr, treasnrer and 
pt e ahk irt. He was a fhief, and robbed the blind. 

la the fisce of the next member who rose eonld 
haTO been recognized the thoaj^tftd organ-grinder 
<tf Bowttng Qreea. 

*'AmoM you/' he began, ''I am kaown as 
'Organ Johnny,' bnt mv claim to that title has 
oaaaed to exist. For tweire vearfr-^early and late, 
fai aonshine and ht rain— I have turned the long 
hoars into melodT. As was only natoral, I grew to 
loTo the box, which was my companion and the 
o&ntn of all my hopes. Its safety became my 
greatest anxie^; its preserration my tenderest 
car*. But one oy one ito notes have grown fewer, 
natfl on Satarday last it broke down entirely. I 
would ask where I oonld rent a newmachhie and 
what the expense wonld be ?" 

'* I think /oonld ind yon one," said the chairman, 
ia a wav most bnsiness-like. *' My coosin has a 
■tore and " 

•• The price wonld be f* 

^Two dollars a month, in advance." 

Bni a nen and unexpected sonnd prevented the 
eompletioa of the bargain. 

There caoM from out of the little street into that 
4ark coorl the sounds of rapldlytflying footsteps— 
the patter^ of a child's feet. A few moments of 
br eathle ss sUenoe fc^owed, at the end of which a 
thinly-olad girl turned the comer. 

8be rushed into the midst of the solemn council 
and to the side of Teddy Moran, who, trembling 
with terror, grasped her tmy hands. 

'*Oh« daddy 1" she said, gasping for breath. 
" Happy Bam is worse — convulsions. Just afore 
he was took, he called for yon." 

Fragile, wan, unhandsome, wanting in attract- 
iveness of figure and dress, anxiety far beyond her 
years penciled upon her face ; pale from want, 
chilly from scanty clothing ; timid, yet bold in her 
agitation — she stood before that sij^htless assem- 
bUge the truest picture of unprodaimed wretched- 
ness pen had ever writ of. The highest of her sta- 
tion may have thonght her comely ; the lowest could 
not have believed her wicked. A guileless, palpitat* 
iog heart in a homelj^ tenement of earth. 

Diagging the sbalong man to his feet, all impulse 
and fire, she gave the word of command — '* Come !" 

The meeting broke up at once, and in squads of 
three the blina men emerged from the narrow street 
Into the wide thoroughfare. 

The chairman lingered behind ; his small, restiess 
eyes glistened with hope, and, kneading his hands 
meanwhile, he mutterea : 

"As well for Sam ; better for us." 



CHAma n.— DROPPan fbom thk boll. 

HoxEWAaD, over the same route — skirting the 
curbBtones, crossing the ditches, courting the dark- 
ness— hurried the man and child. 

The dismal region of their habitation reached, the 
girl led the way up three flights of shattered steps, 
to the open door of an uncarpeted room. The light 
fVom the hall onlv snfficed.tb show that on a bed of 
straw lay the bodv of a man. Otherwise the apart- 
ment was deserted. 

The child hurried her guardian toward the bundle 
of straw. A woman came along the hall, bearing a 
light, and, entering the room, her candle revealed 
the fact that Happy Sam was dead. 

" Poor man ; he niver come to, at all, at all," 
were the woman's only words. 

Old blind Teddy groped his way to the pallet and 
knelt by the corpse's side. 

Bending over the dreary bed of death, the child 
strove to console her parent for the loss of his fHend, 
while the woman held aloft the candle, when the 
diadow of a sharp-visaged man crossed the doorwav 
sad hovered over the group. As the figure took 



form, Its eyes were fixed upon the sortowftd pair 
and its lips moved with the words : 

** Better for U8.'> 

But the quick ear of the child detected the step of 
the human ghoul, and her eyes caught the reflection 
from his glao4 orbs. 

Upon the first opportunity the girl imparted the 
discovery regarding the presiding officer of Die 
League to *^ Organ Johnny," and the latter took a 
solemn oath to km the man who robbed the blind. 

The days that came after were drear and sad. The 
death of "Happy Sam" sundered the last links 
which held the nome together ; and the long period 
of rain and snow inorcMed the want which had al- 
ready caused so much bodily suffering. To end all 
doubt and hope, an exacting landlord, to whom their 
rent was sadly in arrears, turned into the street this 
lone couple in the antipodes of life. 

Accidentally, as it then appeared, the girl ascer- 
tained that cheap lodgings could be had at a tene- 
ment in a rear court, near Cherubim Square. She 
visited the house, and, on the principle that any 

Elace was preferable to the streets or the station- 
ooses, secured a small apartment on tbe fourth 
fioor. 

Day had followed day in long succession since the 
indomitable " Organ Johnny " had started upon his 
groping search for his enemy, when, late on a rainy 
afternoon— in this dreary Spring of 1857— he recog- 
nized the man and the vjoioe, issuing from an open 
shop-door, in the crowd: " Two dollars a month, in 
advance." 

He stopped instantiy, for in his vast, lone land he 
seemed very near the one obiect of hn life ; yet, he 
knew quite well that should nis enemy elude him, a 
lifetime might be exhausted in again strikmg tiie 

The tfaorooghfhre, usually so crowded, was almost 
deserted, but the beggar stopped the first man who 
passed and asked the street and the number of the 
shop. Thin, lowering his bat, he opened a place of 
business near the door. He began asking alms. 
From afternoon until nearly midnight^his nunger 
feeding upon the hope of revenge — the beggar lin- 
gered. The clerks in the adjacent shops pitied 
the mendicant's blindness which prevented him from 
seeing how ill-chosen was the locality for alms-gath- 
ering; but they reasoned that he would not annoy 
their vision a second day. 

" Organ Johnny " heard the shutters going up on 
the windows. The man with the voice, having given 
some dfarections to his employes, left the shop. 

The mendicant suddenly put on his hat and fol- 
lowed the slonchy footsteps. Instead of being 
finiflhed, his work for the day had only begun. 

Through all sorts of crowds the groping beggar 
traced the slipping gait. Incredible as it may seem, 
the possibility of recognition by his enemy did not 
occur to him. 

In a narrow and deserted street, the pursued snd- 
denlv turned upon his pursuer, and, clutching him 
by the arm in a familiar way, invited him to his 
house. So unlooked-for was the proposal that, be- 
fore the mendicant conld stammer out a refusal, he 
felt himself hurried onward. Between surprise and 
indecision, he kept silent. 

A short walk and a climb up four fiights of stairs 
landed the couple in the attic of an old brick tene- 
ment, in a rear court near Cherubim Square. Al- 
though the act was performed never so craftily, the 
acute ear of the mendicant detected the locking of 
the door. 

At once the horror of his situation burst upon the 
prisoner, and feeling along the wall for a window, 
out of which he might shont for assistance, he found 
one heavily barred within, and closed by a solid 
wooden shutter without. 

For a few moments the host was busied with some 
occupation at the end of the room. The bUnd man 
heard him strike a match and knew that a lamp was 
lighting by the noise made in attaching the glass 
chinmey. 



A TRADITION OF ELBOW LAMB. 



Then, Approaohioff his guest, the treAoherons host 
hined in accents full of rage : 

" Ton'U beg no more, yon dog/* A moment of 
ifleiice passed. '*No, nor follow me, yon imp of 
darkness !" as he kneaded his hands. 

The blind man seised a broken stool which he had 
encoontered in his groping aboot the apartment, 
and described with it a radms about his head. Now, 
he heard his foe cunningly crawling toward his feet, 
and, with irresistible force, he flnnghis weapon down 
in front. Again his antagonist essayed to get be- 
hind him, but the thoroughly desperate beggar 
retreated against the wall. Then an awfbl reanty 
burst upon his senses, for he heard, slowly ap- 
proaching—pushed by his enemT's hands— a heavy 
object, seemingly a chest. With his legs pinnod 
against the wall, he would be an easy yictim. 

'*Ha! the light !" exclaimed the mendicant, re- 
aliiing that it was an unequal combat. 

Remembering that the lamp stood near at hand, 
actuated by this sudden impulse, he bounded to the 
left, and with one blow daaned it In Aragments upon 
the floor. There was only an taistant of darkness— in 
the next the bed and the floor were a mass of flame. 

The man of the voice and the slouchy gait un- 
locked the door and stepped without. Before 
closing it for ever he called to his victim : 

" Tou'U beg no more, you dog !" 



CHAPTIB III.— THB MUB8TT OP LAW. 

Tbkrb was a flre at night in the most densely 
populated district of the city. 

The engines were hurrying to the scene, and the 
firemen were preparing the attack; but, fed bv dry 
and crumbling woodwork and fanned by a strong 
breeze, the flre defied its assailants. Crackling, 
roaring and hissing, it poured its burning passion 
forth, and piled up dense clouds of smoke between 
itself and the cold, sombre slty above. Out of 
every window it showed its lurid visage until even 
the walls glowed in its fierce embrace. The small 
court swarmed with men bearing coils of hose with 
which the flre was to be beaten down ; but it onlv 
roared louder, as if it would have said, ** I only mock 
yod!" 

The landings were thick with smoke and the stairs 
were ablaze, when down and out of the house fled 
a frantic child, pursued by a wrinkled, white-haired 
man. In words of fierce invective, the man de- 
nounced the girl as the author of the conflagration. 
It was in vain that she protested her innocence and 
begged release from the two policemen who seized 
her. She seemed ft^ntic witn grief as, again and 
again, amid her sobs, she entreated. " I didn't do it; 
please let me go back into the house !" 

The flre raged on. Brave men swarmed up lad- 
ders to attack the rampant monster from without- 
all efforts to curb its fury from within proving futile. 

A simultaneous shout from the ground to the men 
aloft, and from those upon the ladders to the crowd 
below, was heard. Reluctantly, it seemed, the 
men obeyed the command and descended to the 
ground. 

Crash after crash was heard withhi the biasing 
pile. The flremen fled before the portent, only in 
time to see the walls crumble inward as tlie floors 
went down. In the naked mi^esty of hell the fire 
leaped forth — a defiant but vanquished Lucifer. 

Prostrate, its assailants only mocked it, and the 
captain of enshie **Big Six^* dispatched a mes- 
senger with the usual memoranda, written on a 
printed form : 

"Fire in Cow Lane, Cherubim Square, now under 
control. House a total loss ; two inmates perished.'* 

Inside the police lines a flre inspector had just 
arrived, and was engaged in gathering data for his 
report to the Board oi Commissioners and Under- 
writers. 

"'Tis a pity yon couldn't have saved the two 
men, captain,'' said he to the commander of the 
fire-squad. 



'* It was fanpossible," replied the captain of '* Big 
Six." ** m summon the hoseman who was on tta 
ladder." 

A snoke-begrimed man, whose dotfaes were 
dripping wet, soon made his appearance and was 
asked to tell his story. Toacmng his hat, he ad- 
dressed the offioer: 

'* There must have been two persons burned— al- 
though I saw cniy one. From the attic I heard a 
loud and piercing scream ; but before I could reateli 
the place the blazing shutters fell off and the fUunen 
burst out of the window; I heard no more. It 
seemed as though the wretched victim had hid or 
covered himself In a eloaet or chest, thus escaping, 
for a short time, the flames in the room, only to be 
driven out hito certain death at last As I descended 
the ladder, 1 saw through a third-story window an 
old man kneeling upon the floor, while the smoke 
issued through the burning woodwork above him. I 
called to him twice and had just kicked out the win- 
dow to enter the room when the celUng and roof 
came crashing down carrying with it into the cellar, 
the whole inade of the house. Followinff the de- 
scending mass with my eyes, I saw the living and 
the dead swallowed up together." 

"A dreadfiil death," remarked a reporter, as he 
worked away at his * copy ' which a boy stood wait^ 
ing to hurry off to the newspaper-office. 

^* We get used to such thinn," said a poUoeman, 
who formed a part of the cordon. *' it's fblly as bad 
to think tliat a girl like that one could commit such 
a crime." 

*' What does he mean?" the reporter asked of the 
inspector. 

"A child has been charged with setting fire to the 
house, because the landlord had threatened to charge 
her fkther rent llie father was burned, and the 
child is now in custody," concluded the inspector. 

** Them's the things we lias to get used to," re- 
peated the policeman ; then, pitching his voice in a 
louder key. he shouted : " Make room for tlie hose- 
cart ! Move on, there, I say !" 

• ••#•« 

There was a trial. The evidence seemed conclu- 
sive against the giri. although no one in the court- 
room, ontside of the jury-box, could believe the 
child guilty. 

The statement of the owner of the building— a 
small, white-haired man named Shadrach PUeser, 
who bore a good reputation in the neighborhood — 
was clear, circnmstaptial and positive, and the 
young lawyer who had volunteered to defend toe 
prisoner could not shake his testimony upon the 
cross-examination. 

The prisoner's story was said to be very brief and 
incomplete. The lawyer for the State even went so 
far as to insinuate that the testimony was evidently 
manufactured by "Us young and inexperienced 
friend, the attorney for the defense." The ghri 
simply denied the charge and said : ** I was retiuii- 
ing from begging in front of Burton's Theatre, when, 
on entering ue courtway, I saw that our house was 
on flre. i rushed up the stairs, and, reaching our 
landing, saw that man" (here she pointed out the 
Jew) "turn the key in the door of mV fistiier's room. 
He saw that I had detected him. and, seizinff me bj 
the arm, he dragged me down the stairs." Then 
bursting out in tears, she concluded, " I am sorry 
that he didn't push me into the room." 

In short, the attorney for the State disposed of her 
testimony by saying : '* The flimsy trick of recrimi- 
nation cannot avail the prisoner." The weight of 
testimony was wholly against her, three witnessaa. 
in addition to the one before mentioned, swearing 
positively that they had seen her in the act of pouring 
lamp-oil upon the attic-stairs and afterward llght- 
ingit 

The final record of the case, as found in the news- 
papers of the time, is as follows : 

" Before Recorder Nogood : Nannie Moran, aged 
fourteen, charged with setting flre te the house fio 



A FAT^E ALARM. 
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wUeli the Ufed, in a court near Gherobim Bqoare, 
hj which cooflagratioii two lifet were lost, was yes- 
terdaj brought to trial. . . . The verdict of the 
joy, without leariDg their wate. was * Arson in the 
frit degree.' His honor, the Becorder, then sen- 
tsneed the prisoner to prison for life, at the same 
thae remariing that her yoath and aex alone had 
nved her fh>m the gallows." 

There nerer was another lession of the Conncil 
of St John, and to this day there exists a tradition 
that, in the year 186A, its treasurer, whose name is 
forgotten, proved unDaJthflil to his trust by appro- 
priating the bank accoimt. 

THE KPIL00I7B. 

Twnrrr years have passed. 

Last Winter I was a newspaper correspondent at 
Albany. One morning, as I was paving my daily 
Tistt to the Governor's Boom, three bund men were 
led into the executive presence by a boy. They bore 
a petition with the ngnatores, ov mark, of halt a 
hundred blind beggara in the City of New York, 
praying for the paraon of one Nanme Moran. Every 
year, doring the last two decades, has this same 
pardon been asked, but the result haa been always 
the same. Consulting the record, the Governor 
finds that the prisoner was convicted ot burning to 
death her tether, and, shuddering, retnses his assent 
Counter affidavits, establishing tne woman's guilt, 
are always presented bv a quiet old gentleman, who, 
grown no whiter as to nis hair, may oe found to-day 
behind the counter of a pawn-shop in Chatham 
Street, robbing, by his ruinous bargains, those who 
Ke. 

The nrtned woman— haggard and prematurelv 
ai^ ; friendleas yet uncomplaining— wears a felon's 
garb. 

Unaffected by her surroimdings, she is pure at 
heart even now. A good old lady, kind to a fault, 
occadonaUy visits the prison and leaves a tract, or 
drone through the grated door of poor Nan's cell a 
eard inscribed : 

" Yirtoe has its own reward !" 



Value of Time. 

Tee most profound mathematician could not es^ 
tinate the amount of valuable time that is continu> 
tily beinar wasted, and that, too, in the most wanton 
■saner, oy both the voung and the old. It is only 
at too lata an hour that these spendthrifts of thne 
begfai to see the folly of which they have been 
mflly in foolishly wasong so much of thehr valuable 
time. PhysicianB have ascertained and determined 
jost the number of hours necessary for the needftil 
refreshment ot mind and body, and for the healthy 
eootinDaaoe of this life ; yet how many heed or are 
gofemed bv this allotment of time tor sleep ? Too 
moch time by £ar is spent in sleep. A young man, 
H be goes to school or buslnefls, will rise only at 
BQch an hour as will allow him safficient time to pre- 
pare Ua toilet, eat his breakfast, and reach in ttme 
10 his school or place of business ; and this wanton 
habit is not oooflned to young men only ; young 
ladies, men and women, all are guilty of^ wantonly 
vaatfaig their time. To sleep one or two hours longer 
than is necessary deducts Just so much from the re- 
Ireshment we otherwise would bestow on our mind 
and body ; for we are benefited only by just the 
requisite quantity of sleep ; no more. All in excess 
of that qimntity does the incipient no good whatso- 
e?sr-<m the contrary, is productive of iuiury ; for 
ft weakens the body and stupefies the mind. But 
when we take that only which nature demands, the 
bo^y is invigorated, and all its powers are renewed 
or rsBovated. Let those persons who are guilty of 
flieeping late in the mormog, and those who when 
aiiwa only idle away tiieir time, try, just for an ex- 
periment, and see how much can be accomplished 
n a day in which not an hour, nor a fractional part 



of an hour, has been wasted. Besides, this habit of 
industry will in time become a part, so to speak, of 
their second nature ; and the interest accruing there- 
from will not come amiss, financially or intellectnally. 



A False Alarm. 

Oioe has often been disposed to laugh at tile speci- 
mens of Spanish brigands produced upon the stage 
in old-fhshioned pieces, little thinking how thoroughly 
true they are to nature ; for the Spaniard is an nidi- 
vidual who goes in strongly for show. 

He believes in silver buttons to his vest, aitd a row 
to button nothing down tlie outer seam of his trow- 
sers ; cock-taU plumes in his bat, sashes velvet, silk, 
and the gayest ot colors. 

Daring a trip through Spain I had a good many 
opportunities of studying the peculiarities of these 
people ; and after all said and done, their aspeet is 
quite in keeping with the brilliant cumate, and the 
gorgeous tints one sees arouitd. 

It was in the neighborhood of Cordova in the Sierra 
Moreno, where fearful gorge after gorge had brought 
us to the fkmous pass of Despeflaperros. Here blocks 
dark aa alate rise perpendiculariy on each side of the 
narrow road, the deep abyss yawning beside us, 
with the sound of water far below. Here the Koors 
were once defeated and driven down the rocky cllfl' 
to destruction. Hence the name Despeiiaperros, 
the tumble of the dogs. 

The Sierra Moreno has been of all time a fkmous 
resort of bandits— '* the hermits of the Sierra," as 
they are styled. Without bemg too careful on that 
account, we were wandering among the mountains, 
sketching and botaniahig, idling and thoroughly en- 
joying ourselves, when one of our party exciaiiiied : 
'* I say, boya, suppose we were to meet with 
brUrandsf' 

We all laughed and went on, when suddenly, as 
we turned slowly out of a narrow gorge on to a kind 
of platform on the mountain-tide, we came upon a 
group of four magnificent-looking fellows, eviaently 
on the lookout for prey. One fellow was smoking 
the inevitable cigarito, another leaned on his car- 
bine, and two companions, piece in hand, were 
seated gazing in different directions into the valley 
far beneath. 

We were completely staggered, for they were all 
armed with their short guns ; pistols protruded fh>m 
their brilliant crimson sashes, where they hid in 
company with long knives. Their velvet suits were 
rich with embroidery : their velvet breeches were of 
the gayest cut, and snowy ribbons bandaged their 
brown legs. 

As for their feet, they were not so well provided 
for as their heada ; for, while the latter were wrapped 
fi a gorgeous handkerchief, over which was 
jauntily stuck a plumed hat; their feet only bore 
the simple old sanaal, displaying the working of their 
brown toes. 

What a study for an artist, I thought to omelf, as 
one fellow, who had a great, light-colored doak de- 
pendent from his shouldftrs, quietly turned toward 
US, and li^y puffed a thin cloud of smoke from his 
lips, while the othera scarcely acknowledged our 
presence. 

** We are in for it now," said my fHend, who had 
previously spoken. 

** Indeed we are," I said. ** This meana ransom, 
and six months' gaiUc in the mountains." 
*' Why don't thev attack us?" said my friend. 
'* Because they Know we are safe," I replied. ** If 
we were to try to escape, a dozen fellows would 
spring up behind us directly." 

** 1 say, old fellow," said my friend, *' this is no 
joke, though. I wish I was at home." 

** Let's put a bold fhce on it," said I, *' and they 
may be content with robbing us of our watches, and 
letting us go." 

** They are welcome to mine, and to make it go, 
too, if they can," said my friend. «' It's a brute." 
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" Keep qaiet,'' I said, '* and come along/' 

We Buowed as bold a fbce as we could, and 
walked steadily np to the picket, who torned at last, 
and sainted us, when, not to be less civil, I offered 
tliero cigars. 

" What impudence !" said my friend. *' How 
icenerous ! Just because you know tiiey are going 
to take them.'' 

The leader of the party accepted the cigars with 

Eleasure, and took tne stopper out or the gourd ef 
randy slung from his shoulder, and we partook, to 
find it particularly good. 

By degrees we found out that their looks belied 
them, for they were no brigands at all, only what 
were called moxoi de la estTuodra— really banters of 
brigands, robbers and anasains, who made the 
mountains their refhge. 

We found them very pleasant, intelligent fellows ; 
and. as we sat down, chatted and smoked with them, 
while Dor6 sketched, we learned that it was rare for 
them to have an encounter with the fiMia genie of 
the neighborhood. 

" But you see, sefior," said the leader, " our behig 
about here keeps them away. At one time this 
mountain was a regular wasp's nest ; now travelers 
like yourself can come and go in peace, instead 
of being stopped, robbed, and perhaps held to 
ransomr** 

We kept them in confersation untn the sketch 
was done, and then, with as much show of politeness 
as we should have encountered in a drawing-room, 
our friends put us on the nearest track for the next 
town ; and we parted, for them to resume their quiet 
watch, ready, perhaps, to favor some other innocent 
Frencn or ilngui^ party with a false alarm. 



Angling for Frogs. 

I BAVB lately been introduced to (to me) a novel 
description of angling— L6., for frogs. Having heard 
of a man who, whiliBt engaged in that avocation' 
a few days ago, pulled a great snake out of the 
water, I forthwith^ ascertained where he lived, and 
lost no time calling on him, feeling anzions to learn 
the lart of frog-catching, and hoping at the same 
time to witnesa a repetition of the feat above re- 
corded. 

I may as well mention, for the benefit of any one 
going to France who might wish to try the fishing in 
tne Allier, that Antoine (this fisher) lives at the 
further end of the Bue de Nismes. As there are no 
numbers, I must describe his location as being Just 
opposite a shed where lime is burnt. 

He would be of service to any one wanting worms 
or other bait, and he can show the best places for 
finding snakes and the beautiftal green lizards, which 
J am told are numerous here when it is fine ; but we 
have had such a constant succession of cold and 
heavy rain since I arrived, that these reptiles have 
not been showing themselves as. they otherwise 
would Iwif e done. 

Ailsr a short conversation, Antoine most readily 
und«rto4fr to initiate me into the art of frt>g-flahing, 
which H simple enough. His rod is merely a long 
hazel, and at the end of the line, without any hook, 
a bunch of frog's skin is fastened ; this was about 
the size of a thrash's egg. 

Before starting, he showed me a pipkin full of 
frogs' hind-quarters, all ready for cooking; very 
wmte and delicate they looked. 

We soon reached a pool formed bv the overflow 
of the river ; and standing as tai back as he could, 
to be out of sight, he commenced operations. I di- 
rectly saw tiiat my best place for observing him 
would be from the other side, so I went round and 
hid behind a wHlow-tree. 

I remarked that he chiefly relied on the chance of 
catching frogs that were close to the edge of the 
water, either fan or out of it So he dropped his bait, 
but a short way in the pool, and drew it toward him 
with a bobbing motion. 



TJnfortonately, the day I was out the frogs did not 
bite well ; but I observed some follow the bait out 
of water and Jump at it. Every now and then he 
pulled one out, froggy holding on firmly to his de- 
funct neighbor's skin. T am sorry to say no snake 
came at us, nor could I see any about. 

The following day, when I was not with Antoine, 
he caught ten dozen !h>gs. They sell at five pence 
a doaen ; and he had a run with a shake, which let 
go belbre he e^oM land it 
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A Pretty Blow Up. 

Angling is usually associated with ideas of cool- 
ness. Even in the heiffht of Sunmier, when the 
stick and the string, witn a worm at one end, and 
vou know what at the other, start to pursue their 
intellectaal amusement, they pick out the greenest 
meadow, the shadiest clump of willows, tiie loudest 
whispering line of aspens, and the fireshest streams, 
whereat to make the least possible exertion, mental 
or corporeal. 

Bobbing for eels scarcely begins before sonset 
Night-lines, often affording such satisfactory hauls, 
are laid down at dewv ere and taken up at rosy 
dawn. The fly-fisher follows his more active occu- 
pation along the rushing streams, by refrei^hing 
waterfiUls, amidst brachig mountain breeses, almost 
always in picturesque sites where sunshine enlivens 
without oppressing. Whether whalers ever com- 
plain of heat I knoir not If they do, they are 
scarcely reasonable. All fishbg parties are not so 
fortunate as they are. Tour humble'servant lately 
took part in one which would have* welcomed mn 
iceberg from the Arctic Circle. 

For more than a week we had been lying oft 
Cape Palmas, at the entrance of the Gulf of Oumea, 
within thirty miles of it, more or less. 

The sea, as flat and smooth and shining as oQ. 
reflected all dav long the rays of the blanng and 
burning sun. Not a breath of afr stirred, unless 
toward night a stray tempest brought us a little 
coolness, paid for at the price of torrential rains. 
The thermometer, rarely lower than eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit, had an obstinate habit of standing at 
ninety degrees. 

On boanl a sailing-Tessel. during a calm, you hare 
only to lay in a good stock of patience ; but in a 
ship which, although a steamer, restricts its locomo- 
tive agents to sails, you have a perfect ezouse fbr 
going crazy. 

Our commandant— an old weather-beaten Jack 
Tar, as stubborn as a mule, and suriy and crabbed 
when he thought his sailorsfaip or his authority was 
questioned, though good-hearted in the main, and 
even jolly at times — had made up his mind not to 
get up his steam, but to make the passage with his 
sails alone. One day one of us gave him a hint that 
we were in a fiur way of dying, either of heat or 
of hunger ; but lie got such an answer as to disoour* 
age him completely from volunteering any ftirtiier 
advice. 

We killed time, therefore, as weU as we could, hj 
searching out the coolest comers in which to chat 
and hold converse by fits and starts, till it much re- 
sembled the game of Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers. 

**Aura, veni!" sighed a youth fk^sh from college ; 
but nobody seemed to understand him. In fact, it 
was too hot to talk, and even to listen. The hardest ; 
workers amongst us were completely done for, and "* 
gave up attempting any serious occupation. 

One sultry evening we were clustered on the poop, 
out of temper with the sea, which was as smooUi as 
glass. The few wrinkles on its fiice were not caused 
bv any breeze. No such luck ! That line of coast 
abounds with fish, and, in consequence of tiie fish, 
with sharks in any quantity. That evening they 
were prowling about oy hundreds. Every dimple 
of the, sea, soon spreading into a streak of phos- 




pborescent Ught, was caused by the fin of a hvaiaj 
■hark, aortiiioff bat particular what he got for om 
sopper. When nangiog abont a ship , only a few yards 
from her sides, the flr8^oome object is the first to 
be swallowed ; a bone, or an old shoe, go down jost 
as well as a biscuit I have even seen a shark 
swallow a bottle, and was very sonyl conld not ask 
if its digestion had been easy. Poor things, they 
must eat something ! In such a closely competitiTe 
Btmgi^e for life, the wonder is that they dont eat 
their own tails. 

'^An idea strikes me," suddenly exclaimed Vaory, 
m yoong gentleman of lively imaghiation ; " what a 
capital opportonity I*' after which he was buried in 
deep reflection. *'Certamly, 'tis practicable. I will 
pay the expense out of my own pocket, if the com- 
mandant will onlv consent." And he ventured to go 
to the commandant, who, after sundry smfles of 
inorednlity, half disdainfblly, half confldenttally, 
nodded permission. 

*' Do as you please," he gruffly stfid, not sorry in 
Us heart for any incident that would divert the im- 
patience of his oifloera. " Ton may tiy if yon like, 
oolT don*t blow the ship up." 

we asked what new maggot was biting Ifaury— 
wbal fresh-hatched bee hadgot into his bonrtet ? We 
pelted Urn with a choice of sarcasms, which he bore 
with the air of pitying our ignorance. 

** He is layfog his plans to catch a mennaid," said 
Dobois. 

" He is gofaig to send a telegram to his mamma," 
said Jamac. 

Alter each and all had had his say, everybody re- 
tired to bed. 

Next monrinic. without communicathiig his secret 
to anjof us, Maury astonished the master-gunner 
by aaUng for certain mysterious water-tight cylin- 
ders, four inches broad and two inches wide, capped 
or iirimed in the middle with Eliminating powaer. 
When need for the experimental practice of firing 
than off by electricity, a littie common gunpowder 
is pat into them to render the explosions more per- 
ceptible, but not enough to iz\Jure the ship or its in- 
mates from which the said experimental practice is 
made. To let our cat out of the bag, these pretty 
cylinders are torpedoes. 

To obti^ a more decisive result, Monsieur Maury 
used dynamite in lieu of gunpowder, and that in 
liberal quantitv, obtafaiing thereby a firework of 
ve^ respectable potency. 

To the wires of the prfmhig he fastened a con- 
doctor, conristing of a coaple of wires, like those 
which caus^ bells to summon hoose maids and foot- 
men, the whole terminating in an exploding ap- 
paratus called a '*coop de pohig." The torpeao 
was then inclosed in so lovely a piece of bacon, 
that no shark, at the sight of it, could help the 
water's coming into his mouth. Corks sustained 
tlM Bne of communication with the battery, and kept 
flie highly seasoned morsel suspended abont a foot 
below the surfhce of the water. 

Nothing more was wanted now, except a cus- 
tomer for the deviled pork; and, as sometimes hap- 
pens when die best plans are laid, all Maury's 
trooble seemed to have been taken in vain. Not a 
flltt would show itself, not a hungry mouth would 
gape. The commandant took his walk on the deck, 
mnnohing his cigar, and pretending not to notice 
what was going on, but stealing now and then a 
l^aoce at the operations with a knowing twinkle 
m his eye. Shrugging his shoulders, as much as to 
say that it was beneath his dignity to 'wait any 
longer, he went down to his d^'euner. We also went 
to oors. He* was swallowing the last movthfUs of 
that pleasant meal, when a steersman brouglMt him 
the news that several sharks were in sight. '* Ah ! te- 
heed !" ho said, immediately rising f^om table. We 
woodered what tlie old commandant could want with 
ifaarkB, which for him were anything but a novelty. 
He most liave seen sharks ever since he left off baby- 
clothes. 

Xen minatot ilterward, the same steersman came 



down to us with a message, politely inviting us to 
join the commandant on we poop. Of coarse we 
obeyed, and found Maury in tne midst of heaps of 
traps and tackle, with the air of a general besleglog 
a city whose fall is certain. 

Sundry sharks were cruisiDg round tiie vessel at a 
fbw yards* distance — a common sight enough on 
board a ship-of-war in the tropics. The whole crew 
were on tne look-out, perched here and there 
amongst the rigging, as if they awaited some extra- 
ordinary event 

Maury carefully let down the bacon into the 
water, not allowing it to come too near the ship. 
The exploding pile was placed so as to allow the 
operator to watch everytning that passed outside. 
Tne attention of the public became more and more 
excited ; the commandant himself oonld not help 
minjgling with the crowd. 

Sharks, like pretty girls, have thefar caprices. Al- 
though the bacon was tempting— as white as snow 
— and its perfidious contents completely lildden, sev- 
eral sharks sailed up to it Idsurely, smelt It, swam 
ov6r, under and round it. with airs of the most com- 

Slete disdain. At last one of them, sharper set than 
le others, or, at least, less prudent, turned on his 
back and engulfed the bait inside his capacious 
gullet 

Maury, without losing an instant, gave a vigorous 
Chump on the handle ot his exploder. Immediately 
we, the spectators, were ducKed and bespattered 
with a grand splash df water and scraps of shark's 
flesh, 'i he shark, in convulsions, sank for an instant, 
and then floated motionless on the surface of the 
sea. The sailors applauded the successful result 
with a triple salvo of nuzzas. 

It was aesirable to see what were the effects of the 
explosion, and to hold a post-mortem on the body. 
The commandant, therefore, allowed a boat to be 
lowered, in order to pass the noose of a rope round 
the dead shark's tail, and so hoist tiie carcass on 
board. Jamac, in his hurry to get into the boat, 
and secure for inspection the fragments of the c > 
ploded bait, fell into the water. Instantiy a party 
of sharks went at him. A^pe was tlirown out to 
him over the ship's side, up wnich he climbed with 
astonishing agility. Never did g3rmnastic practice 
produce happier results. In a very few |minates he 
would have disappeared piecemeal down the vo- 
racious creatures^ throats. As it was. friend Jamac, 
literally and i figuratively, saved his own bacon, 
though littie. if any, fh>m the torpedo. 

The shark's head was completely shattered ; « 
good third of the jaw was gone, and the rest was 
broken up into shreds. Evidentiy the explosion had 
taken place at the moment when the animal dosed 
its mouth on the bait. Such splendid success natur- 
ally inspired the wish to try again.' The command- 
ant gave Maury carte Uanche ; but, anxious to com- 
bine the useftd with the agreeable, he suggested the 
trial of the effect of a torpedo outside aad at a dis- 
tance from the bait, hangmg a foot beneath it, in 
three feet depth of water. Any shark who might 
be bent on tasting the bacon would thus be about 
six inches above the torpedo. Would it blow him 
up, or only tickle him? 

There was no want of sharks. Hie flrst-kiUed in- 
dividual was cut up into joints, and as fast as the 
pieces were thrown into ue sea. they were unscru- 
pulously swallowed bv thuee insatiable stomachs 
whose everlasting craving is for '* More, more !" No 
qu^ms did they feel at this cannibal feast. The 
hungry pack waited i^bout tiie ship, Looking out for 
further rations. 

Maury, not to spoil his first triumph, took his pre- 
cautions leisurely. Soon a shark was nicely in 
position— crack ! went the exploder. The animal, 
thrown completely out of the water, along with an 
inconsiderable quantity of saline fluid, fell hack with 
its belly torn open, and sunk, greatiy agitated. 
Probably its back-bone— wliich isn't a' bone, bat 
only a cartUige— was broken. 

At this Maury, elated with victory, asked for an 



A PRETTT BLOW UP. 



tioor — ind took two — to make tar- 
thcr improve moDte la torpado- 
(nlimg. The roanlt >m • gal- 
vaoioiUy- primed torpedo, capped 
with platiaa-wire. In this cue the 
RondnotoT wu coaaected Trlth a 
powerfnl pile. A piece of nll- 
Lwine , futeoed to the conductor, 
induced, bj its brcikiog, lite in- 
terrnptloD of the cnrrenl. In thi* 
my, if a shark swalloired the 
bail, the ihock iroold break the 
twine and tiie torpado wonid ejc- 
plode. )t waa. In fact, a Kl^ 
acting torpedo, eipeclallr lor the 
iwe of sharks. 

Wlien theH arraagementi were 
care lull]- made, and the o<m tacts 
Qslablieliedi the appantni irai 
Inwered into the aea. We had 
then only to await the lond pleai- 
lire or OUT Intereetlag victims. Our 
hinpense was not Ions- A candi- 
date presented himself and swal- 



Teif^t 



■Hghtest pi 
insunt tbs 



he gave Uia stroke of 
uis lAu which was to scull talm 
awaj, the uil-tvine broke, the 
espftnion took place, and the ani- 
mal iraa so completely cut in two 
that its head uid sboulden re- 
iDained fhatened to the line, which 

had got between Ita teelh. The * fhbttt blow or.— "it Lac 
nioiuter bad eiraUowed hl< pre; thuh thi othem, tdbhbp o 



sequentl; It wai [n bis very utom- 

ach that tbe explosion occarred. A second torpedo 1 Jestleslly witii the nnexploded torpedo In bis boll;. 

had been got readv. It tks soon put into the j Luck; for him that be was not an ostrich, with a 



wBl::r, and eTer;bodr crowded forward to aiijo; I riuard plentiftally ttindihed with nalli and pebbles, 
tbe expected fun. Ilie regnirad disrk toco made Bat If be can digest a wine-bottle, whjsbonldn'tba 

Kk appesriinee, the twine broke, the line tightened asilmilale a nice cool torpedo ! luury, in h'- ' 

tdl ItapsetUie ealianioplle.DeaHTpnlimgitintottae j Ish linrry, had forgotten properly to eetsl 
Kea. (lor ahsrk, who bad gacCeeded in coUna bolb I contracts. Of codiss, to nis great anaoyi 
hne and conductor with hjs teeth, sailed oR ma- ' laughed heartlt; at Ihh trifling orerri^L 






sloop abmptl; bronght tbe toista 
to an end. The commandant rosh- 
ad an deck, and we alter Urn. It 
was blowing a gale strong enongh 
'- '-wr jour eyes ost of your 
We were caught b; a tta- 



■ado. Thoat ■ 
kItb no more 
Serbolt Tesi 









broken. The next d 
blowhig ftesh, and the 
end of torpedo-fiahlDg. 



•clenllfle . 

Urattan said of Udhh; Bor^, 
who had t>een a violent liberal, 
but on gettbig on hii slik gowa 
tiecame a Hbiisterialut, that all 
men knew sjlk to be a non-coD- 
iclSng body, and tliat once the 
inoraole member bad bean en- 
veloped in E>lk, no eparic of pa. 
tnoilam hsd reached hit heart. 



A TERITABI£ OHOBT SlOItr. 



A Veritable Chost-Story. 

Wb wm ■ clwarfiil pitrty of (ix. who lim] come 
np from ths cK; to ipand a few il>7i with oor friend 
Garwood uid bto aRrerabls wire, at their Btimner 
borne Id tbe mooDtalDi. 

Bnides oar hott ■Del hoften, tbtn were thrca 
Udiea kod u minr young men. The diy bad boon 
upentlnridlDjconhnrMbacb. and eiqtlorlDr for f erne 
■od ma«e>, and the aolltary helKbto had echoed 



the ptne-cnrerea 

inoantalni. and we ooald bear the hiAt eplaahiiig ot 
tha ahoali In the glen. 

Ae tbe ihadowe lell, we had drawn our cbaira Into 
■ frlandl; pnnhnlty. and tor the last honr had be- 
goilad the time bj itDrj'tellinS' 

Perhapa the iollaenca of the time and place had 
crept over our ninds, lor oar tales had baoome 
weird and aweaome. 

The Bonth abonnda la (rhoslaloriea, and nearly 
enrybody can tell one, Irom eiperlBnco or Iradl- 

Ai each one contrlbnted a share to the "feaat of 



wUppoorwiU, or the hoot of the owl, woald atarUe 
Da. and make na draw more closely together. 

Then waa ■ long lUanoa when ha ceMed, and 
oat boat, wboae tarD it was to apeak, looked 
gloomily down the narrow velley. 

He waa a man remarkable in atatnre. foil-boarded 
and roboit. glring the Impres^oa of great power, 
phnloal and menial. 

He aeemed reloctant to nieak ; bnt dealio growa 
br what It feeda on. We had aapped full of 
horroia. till they h«d a aMnje taadoatlan, aad we 

barrow np the aonl. and 

M stand au eikd, and one 

adeeperlnlereatbaiWDaeUie socDawtalaid 

a these very moDntolni, and the chief penboace 
:nown to me : bnt the iDcidenta were lo tiaglo tlrnt 
am daubttnl abont telling il before these yoang 

We begged that he wontd go on. 

" You rememher," aaid he, '■ the fallen Md min- 
na hoBse that we saw on our yealerday'a ride, cod- 
emlne which soma of the young ladles qaeatiorKd 
ie. 1 did not tell them then, promising aome other 
Ime lo RTVtUy their cnrioaity. 

" 7W hoDse waa not alwaysghtainy and decayed, 
t was once a home of plenty, proaparily and bappi- 



At last he salif : 
" I oonld a tale nnfold t 
nake oaoh pai ' ~ 
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"ItikMtaeoapaotwaiaaaldBiui nuiitd AMIn* 
Ottanon. 1q tniy maubcMd ke branght than Ui 
bMoUftd joobg bTid*. Daroled to eioh other, ther 
had mada a matoal promlaa tUt whlohefer of Ihea 
riurald (Ba lint ataoDU Bst b* put a«a; in the 
Rloomr mooDtain mnjtiA, bat Aioold be loilaglj 
and Terarenllj bfafbeneath tlja hearth-etoDe, where 
tlnj had been Mentfomed to At. 



her hmbaiid of their *i 



S^ 



door iinuiB ope 
more ghaiUr. m 
Ion haod presu 
Oamr pointed to the E 



^ from the hollow* of the ejeli 

The fleihIe«B>ire opvned ae If to ipeik, 

' — "■ » aooud like tbii — — " 

Mt DDeuthlj, 
of DB, 10 that ' 






irnal, dlaboiioit, 



Oh oT the joanK Udiea rnihed to her chamber, 

and hid b« fkte to the bedclotfae*. neurl; Unlmg. 

' ) tor Shanrood.h* eatlD Ui chair, laughing aa If 

.roold eliake himiwir tn j^rr- 

Tim rest of a 



ward, bat It* oolj eObot waa to produo* an np- 
raarjaoii goflair. 
For 017 part, I can neTsr recall lhat«*enlDg, and 

I. jj ij—j of fueling from the mnt wrapt 

1 to the eouolDmea* of hamg 
r hambutged. without a heutj laa^ 



A Trap for a Young Bride. 

It wai mj ItMt da; of atngle bleaedaeia 1 1n- 

moTTOv, ere noon, woold lee me ranked aanag Iba 
nohle amj ol Benedict*, or ourtjn, a* mymoto, 
the moat Inraterale of baeheton. would have tL 

It wai the da; .before my weddiag, and I had 
plenty to da ; how to get throagh H alTave* teteg 

- , _)rolnf— l^ark, with my bamO^ 

bar laM oaoter ai Annie Beltrartn. Inn Aeen at btr 
tadiac'i booae, a vlalt eaet of Temple Bar to Bif 
family lollellon, a drire In afteniaon park at ay 

old reglment'H drag, dinner with my onale. Sir Jobo 
Colebrooke, whoaa (arorite nephew and beir I 
wai. The opera — and, ai a grand fioale, a farewoll 
mppar to ay late brother -oSoen, who all oaEed 
me a lool to lall oat of a • - ■ - • 

throw away my liberty at _. 

their heart* I belie (a they al 

tone in wmniug the belle of the h 

finch wai to be the order of the day, i 
tened to gel myielt up Dndar the mrTeilii 
Prenob nlet What pains 1 bestowed « 
— BDgiged men aiwij* do I 

Son I hire done with aiiflh loUie*. and lean 
them to my eldest boy Just, paaeed lor Sandbarat. 
The cent that fitted me so {lafUeailyfAen wooU not 
nou hatloaronad my waist by aii loohea— ont iqwa 

I tUnk I see Adolphe pnttiDg the laat UnUfaig 
totuibea to my hair. ad|iutlag the eiotio Bower & 
my batton-hole, doillDg eTSry speck oS my botM. 
,.,,,-.... Qj,^|f seated at last on my thora 



ronth ai 



Ji anTied my good Ibr- 
1 Ihai- 



delicate p 



the tight-fitlhig habit showed off 

iportiDDB of bar *ylpb-llke flnre, 1 

Ittle bisok Teivat hat. with lie wtile oU 

Cme. I>ecs(ii« hat — how peiteoUy iha i 
Bleed 1 

What caatle* In the air we built " that nniiy noi* 
in Botlan Row !" What matter Uiat tfeey are MU 
unreaUised! That I amoot Prime Uiijater, narTioa- 
roj of India, bnt a pisin oonrtiy gaBtiaBBB, kea^ 

□eighhorB, open honse to all good fellows, and 
biTing. with Annle'i aalstanoe, lo bilDg Bp onr 
snagiten in the way they shaold go— no eiBy mat- 
er in these cailrsad times. But I sm growing ledl- 

That Tfda, Ilka all hsppiness. oome to an end; 
-kst iancheon wss dlsoiisBed, and I dr'oTs to Meun. 
BarefSit A VeUnm.aMl iosotiljed loy Bane on va- 



profesilon of Tirgioity and reoeired the Tail, is fiL 
ManelUna. who received lb* vail from Pope 
liberfni. in tlM Churoh of Bt Peter, Borne, on 
Chilitaiai Day, Ui. We hear ofBooees of Tlr- 
(tina " in the thM ceotory, and ttma tha dayi of the 
Bpnstlea there hsTe always beao women who de- 
voted themielTea to nhMtlty, ^rerty and (be Mr- 
Tloe of tlwlr Mlfbbot. 



insislad on opening a bottle of rare e 

why soma liouia later), in wblcbto drink oar 
I bapplBeia. 

ant oeoopied the seat ol honor on the drag of 
-th Bnasars. daly presecled myself at my nn- 
ItoDse in Park L«ne, and wt* nibered into the 



"Jost 

neaiting his chronometer. 1 liad eoaroaly time l 
apologize ere the gong summoned oa to a diuier 
worthy of lincailae. 

"Ttie wine tlandi «ith yon. Harry," a^d my 
ancle. " Wtiy. bleas the boy. be is eo taken op 
with his fulare bride that he lorgets hli old ancle." 

"A thossnnd pardons." said 1, refilling my glass ; 
., .— .. ..11 .1.5 tmlh, I was thinking it '-'-'- 



Corent Garden, though, it 
" Then, don't you go, either, my boy ; 1 sh 



Aanie told m 



a lllUe more ol year company ; and, by-the- 
by, it Is cnstomary, ii it not, on these otcuiona 
to gira the biide looM piaasutF' 
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I replied that it certainly waa asaal. 

"1b mjdaj it was quite tlie reTerae— we were 
tke glYers — cake and gloTea to aU our fheada ; hew- 
erer, I ordered thia MtUe ring to be made by Storr 
& If ortimer ; it it the ezaeteopyof a riogl once 
gave to another bride." (My ancle iighed deeply.) 
^* Qfve it to your Annie with my k>¥e and bleeeUig." 

*' I am aore ihe will prise it noleaa for its hitrinaio 
▼aloe than for its being Toar gift," I remarked, aa 1 
examined the Hng, an old-fattfoDed wMe hoop at 
emeralda and dtamouda. 

" And I haTO aomething leA omameartal, perhapa, 
bnt more solid for yon," coniinned my relatire. 
" Yon know, Harry, yon are my heirf 

** Unless, nncle, yon took it into yonr head to fol- 
low my example." 

'* There la not the slightest chance of that," he re- 

{>lied, in almost a stem tone of Tetoe, ** if yom wttl 
et me finish withoot intermptioii. I waa sayteg 
yoQ are my sole heir ; yon are going to my eonntoy- 
seat for yonr honeymoon. Knowing yonr Iotc for 
the contry, I have made over Coiebrooke Hall to 
yon now by deed of gift contained in this envelope. 
Yon will find the place a sad wMde ra es s It wiU be 
an occapation ana amusement for yon both to get 
H into order." 

" How can 1 ever thaid^ yon saffldently t" I said, 
as I took the deed from my nncle's hand. ** It has 
been mj dream to be a conntry gentleman." 

"And yon have realized it" 

''Annie, too, 1 know, is of the same mind ; bnt 
poaitiTely I feel aa if I waa robblag yon. Yon most 
promise to be cor first guest, uaele.^' 

*' Never ; never do 1 wish to set my eyM on the 
place again. May it prove a happier home to yon 
thaa it fiaa been to me — may your commencement 
of married life there be more auspidona than mine 



»f 



" Than yours, uncle! I never knew till now you 
had been married." 

** I was, indeed, though my experience of wedded 
bliss Is very short. The tale is long ago forgotten. 
During my voluntary exile from England of so many 
years, the- friends of my youth dropped away. I, 
who would gladlv have followed them, waa left 
Except my faithfm old servant, Bemiett, few reeol' 
lect toe terrible mvstery connected with my mar- 
mystery, the truth of which will, I suppose. 



never be known until * that day when the secrets of 
all hearta shall be revealed.* " Tears glistened in 
his eyes, but brushing them hastily away, my uncle 
filled his glass, saying, ** Here, Hany, fa your good 
health and your fianMs, and may your future be 
aa bright and happy as my past has been dark and 
miserable ! If you will have patience with an old 
man's digressions, I will tell you my lifo's story. 
During the few yean I may j6i have to live, you 
will repeat It to no one— your wife, of course, ex- 
cepted!-— when I am gone yon may publish it to the 
world. 

" In the stirring times when George the Third 
was king, when Napoleon Bonaparte waa deluging 
Europe with blood, when Nelson swept the seas, 
and Pitt, Bnrke and Sheridan shook the senate with 
their wondrous eloquence, I was aa gay a young fellow 
about town aa ever samitered down Fox's AUey. I 
could tell you how I flirted with many well-known 
belles of the day then. I was just your age— a young 
baronet, with a large ren^roll and an extraviBtgant 
torn of mind. Wlm neither father nor mothM* to 
contest me, I led a life of pleasure, and yet I sup- 
poee I was not so fkst aa some of you youngstMs 
are now, or else I should not be the nale man 1 am. 

''One night I went with a ftiend, whose name I 
have forgotten, to see the d&)Ut of a young actress, 
reported to be of extraordinary beauty. The play 
was ' The Gamester ' ; but, in delineating the mnery 
of the gambler's unfortunate wife, the dfyutainie 
failed to please bar critical audience, and was not 
applaodM. 

** She had mistaken her profession. Her beauty, 
which waa really marvelous, did not atone for her 



bad aotinff. It seemed crael; it raised pity in one 
heart, at Mast, among that crowded p^ I went 
behind the scenes ; I sought to comfort the weeping 
beauty by assuring her uat tiie aame miahap befeU 
ihe great Siddona. 

" I went home that night, for the first time in my 
Ufe, in love. I discoverM that Alice Temple, such 
was her name, was not onl^ a lady by blith, but her 
fether, who had died two years previoasly of de- 
cline, had actnally been rector of Coiebrooke Parish. 
Olten and often, as a boy, I had seen little Alice at 
the rectory, which was in my own gift 

" Mm. Temple, after her hoaband^s death, was left 
almost peimilesB, added to which she lost her health, 
and it was to support her sick mother that Alice, 
much againat her will, had gone on the stage, and— 
failed! 

" Morally, I felt guilty of thdr ndsfortnnee, and I 
haatened to make amends for my criminal negli- 

Knee. I gave a pretty cottage, close to Coiebrooke 
dl, rent free, to the widow dining her Ufe. I pre- 
sented the vacant living to her nepnew ; and Ahce. 
saved from a theatrical existenoe, accompanied her 
mother to her native conntry. I soon followed. 
Every day tiiat I saw Alice I admired her more and 
more. I resolved tliat I would make her Lady Coie- 
brooke. 

"Away from the dissipations and racket qf to?m 
life, I spent, then, tiie few happy days of my life m 
the aoolety of the loveliest of beings. It was in the 
fir-woods above the house that I spent the happiest 
day of my life — the dav she accepted me, and 
vowed that she had no omer attachment to any bat 
me. It was la those same woods that I passed the 
most miserable night of my wretched after-life— bat 
I anticipate. 

" I look back upon those few weeks as the one ray 
of real sunshine tnat has illumined a long, dark day. 
Together we roamed over the lovely country dar- 
ing the bright months of June and July. Igot Sir 
Thomas Lawrenoe to paint her portrait You will 
see it in the drawing-room, and will Jndge by that 
feeble reflection if I uive exaggerated her charms. 
I require no picture — her face is engraved in my 
mind ; that luxuriant hair, those deep, violet eyes, 
those pearlv teeth! Hers was a beauty almost 
supematursl. Sometimes I have thought she was 
not naortal. I see your smile of incredulity — wait 
till you view that portrait— wait till you hear the 
end! 

" Of course all mv fHends wimed me not to 
marry an actress; of course I woidd not be con- 
vinced. What lover ever yet listened to advice f 
I married her. The knot was tied in Coiebrooke 
Church. It waa a quiet affair,* very unlike what 
yoQcs will be to-morrow. A fHend now gone was 
my best man. The clergyman, Edward Temple's 
daughter, two fk^ah-looking girls, Alice's brides- 
maids, a few of my servants uid tenants and servants 
were the sole spectators. The ceremony over, we 
drove to the house, where a merry party of eight 
sat down to the breakfast; our healths were drunk, 
and then our guests left Alice and me to ourselves. 

" We spent a happy enough afternoon, wandering 
over tiie house and grounds, and talking about the 
aherationB and improvements we would make. Tlie 
bright July day wore away ; dinner-time came— we 
dined at aix o'clock in those days. 

" It was while we were sitting over dessert that 
Bennett— then footman — came to tell me that the 
head-constable from Hereford was in the hall, and 
wiahed to see me on special busineBS. 1 bade him 
to ask if the next morning would not do, but be 
sent reply that the case was urgent and admitted of 
no delay. 

^Inwardly anathematiring the man*s ill-timed 
visit, I told Alice to amuse herself hi the drawing- 
room and I would rejoin her in ten minutes. How 
that scene is imprinted upon my memory ! I see 
her now sweep gracefully from the room, kissing 
her hand to me as she reached the door, and play- 
fully remarking : 
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^ * I hope the constable has not come to carry 
yon off to prison. It wonid be too bad to separate 
ns so soon I' 

** I see her Uut lo?ing smile as she disappeared 
from the room. Tes, Harry, her Uut—l ooTer saw 
her more !" 

Hy nncle paused; I saw the big tears rolling 
doim his eheeki : I felt, too, a cboking sensation 
in my throat as I tried to sav, ** How shocking !" 
1 conld not otter a word. More than a minato*s 
pamfol siloDoe intervened before my relati? e eom- 
menced anew. 

'* The constable, after apologising for distorbing 
me on my wedding-day, told me the fnU particnlars 
of a dreadful robbery and murder committed the 
night before. The victim. Miss Maraden, an elderly 
lady of large fortune, and well-known tor her public 
charities, had been barbarously murdered by two 
rnffiaos, in revenge, it was thought, for their failure 
in obtaining anv booty. 

" The police bad succeeded in apprehending one 
of the villains ; the other was still at large, but a 
celebrated Bow Street runner was hourly expected 
ft-om London. The whole neighborhood was 
alarmed, and a meeting of the magisterial bench 
was to be held the following day, at which I was 
particularly requested to preside. 

'* Having promised to do so, 1 dismissed my visi- 
tor, and found that, instead of ten minutes, as I had 
said, I had been detained nearly an hour, and I now 
hastened to rejoin Alice, and tell her the shocking 
occurrence. 

" She wss not in the drawing-room. The candles 
were lighted: the piano, which 1 had heard her 
plaviog at tirst, was open, and the mnatc just as she 
had left it. Tiie west window, which led on to the 
lawn in Italian style, was open ; no doubt, finding 
the room warm — ^it was a sultry night— she had 
strolled into the garden. 

*^l went out, out could tee no sign of her. I 
called " Alice !"— gently at first, and then louder. 
Where could she bet Was she playhig me a trick 
and hiding t Of course she wss. and 1 commenced 
a diligent search among the shrubs, expecting every 
moment that she would dart forth, laughing, and 
throw her arms round me. 

'* The twilight deepened, and the bats flitted out. 
but no Alice appeared, and I became anxious. I 
was unwilling as yet to sommon the servants, and 
thus much valuable time was lose Darkness came, 
and the sfcdmmer of lightning over the northeast, 
with now and then a low rumble, betokened an ap- 
proaching storm. 

*' Beeoming really alarmed, I returned to the 
drawing-room, and rang the bell violently. A cold 
shudder )ran through me when I heard that Bennett 
had not seen my wife sinee Just after she left me, 
bnt he thought she might be in her room, as he had 
seen her running up-atairs. 

** Slightly relieved in mind, I hurried thither and 
knocked. No answer. She was nut there, nor in 
the dressing-room, nor in the boudoir I had furnished 
for her so carefully. 

"Meanwhile, the tidings that Lady Colebrooke 
was missing spread like wildfire through the house, 
and the servants came flocking to aid me in finding 
her. Some ran one way, some another ; lamps and 
lanterns were lighted, torches procured, and, ac- 
companied by a band of twenty strong, I began to 
search the grounds, neighboring plantations and 
woods. 

" The storm was steadily coming up ; rain began 
to fall, but we heeded it not; our one object was to 
find the missing lady. What a bridal-night ! Wet, 
wearv, and with my mind tortured by all kinds of 
dreadful conjectures, I roamed backward and for- 
ward like a madman. I dispatched mounted mes- 
sengers for the police. I shouted 'Alice ' till I was 
hoarse, but it was sU in vaiu. 

"About two in the morning I returned to the 
house, drenched through and through. The first 
man 1 met was Mr, Temple, who, but fourteen 



hours ago, had Joined our hands ~snd where was 
my bride t He implored me to get some rest whilst 
he and a fresh band of volunteers— formers and ten- 
ants, who kept arriviuff — continued the search. * No 
sleep for me till she u found,' I replied, and once 
more we sallied forth. 

" The storm waa at its height; the blue forked 
lightniuff lit up the dripping finroods, the deafening 
peals of thunder shooK the welkin, and rain de- 
scended in torrents. But the elemental war deterred 
us not—with unflagging seal we continued our fruit- 
less efforts nntil dawn. The storm had exhausted itn 
strength, the rising sun smiled away the donds, but 
his light brought no light to me. 

** The sun was high in the heavens when, more 
dead than alive, I was carried home, utterly spent 
with fistigne of bodv and anguish of mind. I laid 
motiqpless on my bed and tried to think, but my 
brain seemed on fire. Was my reason going? i 
knew not. 

"At last weariness prevailed and I slept When I 
awoke again it was dark. Oh ! the horrors of tlist 
waking ! When first I opened my eyes. I had for- 
gotten all— then came tne dreadful recollection— 
something was wrong, but what. I had forgotten. 

" Then, with crushing force, 1 realioed the awful 
truth ! I rang the bell violently. The door opened, 
and Mr. Temple approached my bedside. 

** ' Is she found r I asked. * Tell me or I shall go 
msd!' 

** * Think of her no more,' said the clergyman ; 
* she was not worthy ot you.* 

** He then told me that since the Bow Street rur.* 
ner had arrived, the evidence that Alice had pur- 
posely left me was ail too plain. One witness had 
seen her in earnest convernMion with a young man 
in the Firwood Walk, not ten minutes alter the con- 
stable csme ; another had seen her run back to the 
house, whilst be waited for her ; a third, her own 
maid, saw her take a bundle of bank-notes from her 
casket. 

'* The guilty pair had been seen driving through 
Hereford on a dog- cart, and the worst part was, 
that not a doubt existed but that the murderer of 

Coor Miss Msraden and the abductor of Lady Cole- 
rooke was the same man. 

"'They lie who say soP I exclaimed. 'She 
loved me too well. She conld not have been so false 
— so cruel ! Come back, Alice.* 

" Oh ! my head— my poor head ! I seemed to 
be going mad. The room spun roond like a wheel, 
an awful weight seemed to be crushing on mv 
brsin. Was my head ia a vise ? It pressed tighter 
—tighter. Or was I dying? Yes, it surely was 
Death. 1 recollect no more till I awoke as from a 
dream. I was still on earth. Bv my bedside stood a 
solemn-looking man, who was feeUng my pulse. 

" * Where am I ?M asked. 

" * Hush ! you must not talk now,* was the reply. 
' You have been ill— very ilL You have had brain- 
fever.* 

" Yes, I had been lying unconscious in thst bed 
lor one-and-twenty days. The crisis csme at last. 
I recovered. Would to God I liad died then! 
When better, I asked the clergyman, who had nursed 
me like a brother, if any clew was found ot tbe guilty 
pair. 

" Yes. The^ had been traced to BristoL A ten- 
pound note paid me by my bankers the week before 
my marriage had been stopped at the Bsnk of Eng- 
land, and traced to a ahip^agent, who remembers 
well receiving it from a man who took a passage 
for himself and a good-looking young woman to 
America. It was too clear that this desperate vil- 
lain hsd some mysterious power over my unfortun- 
ate wife, and they had gone off together. 

**' When shall I be strong enough to travel?* I 
asked the doctor. 

" ' In a month, if you keep your mhid calm.' 

'* « I will tMnk no more,* I said. * I will ac£ in 
future.* 

"A month afterward, in company with the detec- 
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thre and Bennett, I lefled for AiMrioa, Mid eonght 
for yean wtthoot ftodinic the objeot of mj wojuge. 
In 1815 I returned to Airope, Mid roamed thongh 
every eonntry, bat in Tain. I TMted India, Africa. 
Anatralia; I gradged no ezpenae^no trouble. I 
nerer fbnnd my ftigitlTe bride— i was neyer a? enged 
on her inliunoas abdnetor. 

** Do yon think now there is much chance of my 
marrriog again ? I would not see her now. If she 
still liTes. she roust be an old and wrinkled woman. 
I would not reaKie that beauty hke hers oould fhde. 
If she is drad. I have a strange fancy to fisit her 
grsTe. I should like to be laid beside her. At 
times a strange feeling comes orer me, and I think 
there must be some mystery about her disappear- 
ance—that she was not false. 

** But, alas ! the evidence agafaist her is too con- 
dusiTe. That ten-pound note! No, nothing will 
be ever known until we two stand before our 
Judge. Oo, Harrr ; leave me alone ; let me recall 
her as she was tnat day — so joung. so loving, so 
beantiftiL Oo, and take my bleasuig with you. 
May you be happy in your choice. Come and visit 
me hero as often as you like, but never— never~-ask 
me to go near Colebrooke HalL" 

Such was my uncle*8 terrible dramatic story told 
me on the eve of my own marriage. 

• ♦ e • • • 

Nineteen years since Annie and I were married — 
impoerible ! It seems but yesterday. And yet it is too 
true. Nineteen yean have flown since thst ride in 
the park with my then betrothed. Nineteen yean 
have slipped away since my uncle, still living, told 
me that oresdful Ule ; snd yet no clew to the mys- 
tery has been foimd. How time ffies as one gets on 
iniife. At fint, like an ezpress-train starting, it 
only creene along. What an age a year seems in 
our chfldnood. By-and-by it gathen pace — it goes 
quicker— it flies— hurrving us past station after sta- 
tion— whirling us npldly on, faster and fhster to- 
ward the great terminus, the nave. 

When llook at Annie I coiuess I do not see much 
change. Time has dealt very gently with her— she 
has scarcely known care or sorrow, and it is tliese 
which age. When I glance round the breaktest- 
table, and see so many young fsces, it is then 1 begin 
to realise the fbctthat 1 have been married lUneteen 
yean. 

It is holidav time— all are at home. There is 
Henry, the eldest, a fine youth, waiting for his com- 
niteion. Ahce, ^e jpictun of what her mother was 
at seventeen, and a living staircase of girls and boys, 
each a step below the other, down to little Percy, the 
baby. 

A warm July day makes every one feel happy. 
Wnat a nrach more contented race we should be if 
we onlv had more sunshine I— and a projected pic- 
i^c in the fir-woods is the topic of our oonversation. 

A knock and ring. Who can it be t Who comes 
so early! It is Richard Temple, the vonng rector, 
gnndson of Mr. Temple, wno married my uncle 
sixty-five yean ago. A fine, handsome fellow he Is, 
and a pattern clergymao, beloved by high and low. 
A grand favorite, too, among the young people, and, 
from a tell-tale flush on Alice's face, as his name is 
announced, I begin to suspect that he has secured 
that young lady^s aftections. Well, be is all I wish 
for a son-in-law. 

'* Sit down, Richard, and have some breakfhst" 

** Many thanks ; but I have already bnakfissted.'' 

**At your age I was always ready for another 
breakfast ; sit down.'' 

But no, he could not be persuaded. 

** I have called on specisl business," he said. 
'* When you have finished, may I have an audience 
m your study f 

The blush on Alice's cheek deepened. 

** Oh, oh r* thought I to myself; '* he has come to 
cany ofT my da u A te r ; this is sooner than I im- 
agined." 

That*s the way onr danghten tnat us. We have 



all the trouble and anxiety and expense of bringing 
them up— only for the first young fellow who beckons 
them away 1 

"I am at your service, Richard," I said, leadfaig 
the way to my sanctam. 

Now for it— and yet the fellow is very cool— can I 
be mistaken ? 

'* 1 want you to come and take the dying deposi- 
tioB of ao old roan in the Casual Ward of Hereford 
Workhouse ; he has something on his mind, and he 
will apparently confess it to no one but you; he 
asked for you by name repeatedly.'* 

** Do you know the man ?" 

*' No ; he seems a tramp, but says he waa bom 
in this parish. I should think he had seen better 
days." 

** It is curious. However, I will go at once ; it is 
my duty and must be done. James, order the 

Sanies to be put-to directly. Children, lam off to 
ereford on magisterial duty. We must h^ve the 
picnic to-morrow ; the weather is sure to UAL Yon 
will come, of course, Richard?" 

** I will, gladly* eapeciallv as I have another sub- 
ject I wish to talk over with you." 

Three minutes afterward, mv ponies, the best in 
the countiy, were scattering tne gravel down the 
amooth approach, and whirling the light four- 
wheeled dogcart toward Hereford at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour. 

I was right, after all. The other subject, of course, 
was a formal demand for my daughters hand. I told 
him she was too young, etc.. but in the end made 
him very happv by sajring I had no objection, pro- 
vided my wiU oad none. 

** Ton have asked Alice?" 

** Oh, long ago. and I know that Mrs. Colebrooke 
favon our engaKcment." 

*' Well, take care of her, Richard . and if she makes 
you as good a wife as her mother has made me, you 
will be a happy man." 

How life repeats itseK! So I won Annie. Truly, 
in our children's lives, we live our own over again ! 

We talked on merrily, and the all-absorbing sub- 
ject waa not half exhausted when we rattled down 
High Street and drew up at the workhouse gates. 
I never enter that gloomy building without feeling 
a corresponding depression of spirits. Why do we 
build our prisons so like palaces?— vide Edinboreh 
and Gloucester Jails— and our workhouses so lixe 
prisons? Honest but unsuccessful virtue scarcely 
Drings its own reward— at least, in Eoglsnd. 

On a wretched pallet lay the object of our visit— 
an emaciated old man with a white beard. His 
features were good— might once have been hand- 
some — but time and privations, exposure to 
weather, and, above all, the lines which vice im- 
prints on the countenances of its slaves, marred the 
expression of his fsce, and gave it a sinister, look. 
His eyes were closed, but he was mumbling some- 
thing with his lips when we entered the ward. 

"Now, then, wake up," said the workhouse- 
surgeon, in his rough but honest way. ** Here's 
the magistrate come. Don't keep him waiting." 

The dyinff roan opened his eyes, and, casting a 
look of ineffable scorn on the doctor, turned to me, 
and, in a low. refined tone of voice, said : 

"Are yon Mr. Colebrooke ?" 

" I am, and at your service." 

<* Is yom* uncle— Sir John Colebrooke— still 
Uving?" 

" He Is." 

** Swear me. You need not go," addressh^^ 
Richard Temple. "As for you "--turning to the 
doctor— "you may attend to the other patients. I 
shall not require von any more." 

The doctor took his departure, and I administered 
the usual oath, which the dying man repeated alowly 
and reverentially after me. 

"You have heard of Lady Colebrooke J" said the 
sufferer. 

" Yes. What of her? If you can throw anv 
light on her disappearance I beseech you to speak 



while my uncle yet lives,*' I replied, with some ex- 
'Citemeot. 

** YoQ heard of the murder of Miss Ifarsden the 
night before Sir John's marrisge ?** he centinaed, 
not noticing my qnestions. 

'* 1 have, indeed ! Bat what of Lady Ck>le- 
brooke!" 

** I mnrdered Miss Harsden ! It waa I who was 
seen talking with my sister the night slie ittsap- 
peared." 

"Yoarsfsterr* 

"Ay, my sister, Lady Colebrooke. Did yon never 
hear of Alice's outlawed brother? Tlie family 
disgrace : the son who brought down his father's 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ; who mined liis 
mother ; who dragged down his only sister to the 
boards, whence she was rescoed by Sir John, who 
raised np the family again from their low condition ? 
I was that brother I" 

** I never heard of snch a brother. What is more, 
my uncle never mentioned such a brother. Have 
you proofef 

"rroofs? What proofs could I have! only my 
word, my oath. You may believe it or not— just as 
you tike. That I am a gentleman by birth, my con- 
versation might tell you, and 1 speak on the confines 
of the grave —it is perfect truth. I am sinking now. 
Give me some brandy, for God's sake, or I shall die 
before I have spoken I" 

I quickly produced a glsss and poured out a 
glassful, whicn was drunk eagerly. Mew lite sparkled 
xrom his eyes. 

•* Yes," he continued. •* I was Arthur Temple, 
brought up for the church — ay, for the church ! 
Ha! ha! ha!"— he laughed wildly. "It was bad 
company— bad company brought me to this. 'I 
went from bad to worse. The night before my 
alster's wedding (I and my wife were hidden in my 
mother's cotts^e then) I robbed Miss Marsden's 
house with a mate, who was caught and hanged 
for the murder /committed. How well I remember 
the horrors of the next day ! How I lay concealed 
in Colebrooke woods, in momentary fear of detec- 
tion, and only waited till they were married to ex- 
tort—by fair means or foul— from my brother-in- 
law the means to enable me to fly from the gallows. 
It was about hall-past seven o'clock at night when 
I saw the police-constable enter the hail. Soon 
after I saw my sister on the terrace-walk in fh>nt 
of the drawing-room ; I confided to her my dreadftil 
situation ; I entreated her for money ; I told her un- 
less she gave me some her brother would be 
hanged. How shocked she was! Would fifty 
pounds do ? she asked ; it was all she had. Yea ; i 
urged her to hurry. She ran to her room, and re- 
turned breathless with a roll of notes. I buttoned 
them beneath my coat and said farewell. I could 
not kiss those pure lips, but 1 wrung her hand, and 
we parted. She promised she would trv to detain 
the constable for half an hour. Meanwhue, I had a 
gig ready, and would be off with my wife to Bristol, 
wnere more money would be sent me to fly to 
America. I saw her run across the shrubbery to- 
ward the house. I waited for a few moments to 
catch the last glimpse of her as she entered the 
drawing-room window, but lost sight of her; she 
must have gone some other way. I never saw her 
again. Since then I have roamed the earth ss a 
fugitive and vagabond — alone, for I lost my wife in 
a shipwreck. Our vessel was lost, and I alone 
was spared, to grow old with thamark of Cain on my 
brow.^' 

**And what of Lady Colebrooke ? Do you know 
that she was never seen since that interview with 
you ? It is supposed that she fled with some para- 
mour on that very night— it is supposed he was Miss 
Marsdeo's murderer r' 

*' She never did ; she told me that evening that 
she had married the man she loved; there was 
never such a thing as f&lsehood in her !" 

"Then, what could have become of her?' 
Wretched man, if yon know aught, confess it, for 



tiie unhappy hosband'a take, who mouma her as 
fU8»— for your own sake, for God's sake, speak !" 

** Han, do you think that I would have lumned one 
hair of her head? I tell yon 1 never heard of her 
dteappearance tiU many years afterward. I know 
Dotrnag Biore than I have told. Mo ; bad aa I waa— 
blasphemer, drunkard, gambler, robber, innr- 
dever !" railing his voice at each word till he almost 
shrieked the fearfol cUbmx, " I wonld not have 
wrooged my gentle, loving, sweet sister 1 No, no. 
no ; Iswear by the God before whom I shall stand 
this day, I know nothing more fi— nothing more !" 

Overcome with the exertion of speaking he sank 
down on the pillow— -ha gasped for nreath, clutched 
the bedclothes ooavotsively, a shudder shook his 
ftmme —it was all over, and the iounortal soul of Ar- 
thur Temple returned to Him who gave it 

We know Ma earthly, what was his eternal, fhta ? 
WhoahaUteU? 

Perhapa a mother^ prayers were answered; per- 
haps the good seed sawn by hia pious father, though 
it long lay dormant, may have sprang up at lait 
like the dying tUef oo the oroea, he may have 
sought and found meroy at the eleventh hoor. It is 
not lor us to judge, hn vm part from him hi Hood's 
words: 

'* Owning \it weakness, 
JBTiff evil belutTior ; 
And leaving with mee kn ess 
Hit Sins to kit Saviour." 

• •••*• 

That drive waa a very sileot one, very different 
from the drive out. Awed at the death aoeae, and 
amazed at the revelation we had heard, neither of 
us were inclined to speak. 

The approach-gates were in sight ere I said to 
my even more aombre compamon, '* Instead of 
clearing up the n^ystery that man's confession seems 
to add to it" 

" Would to Gk>d he had never spoken ; wonld to 
God he had died with his secret !" exclaimed the 
young clergyman in an agonized tone of voioe. 

" Why. Richard, what to it?" I asked, astonished 
at his emotion. 

" Can you ask," he replied. ** Was not that poor 
wretch my blood relation ? Till to-day I waa proud 
of my name, proud of my family ! I did not know 
we numbered among our race a felon I This morn- 
ing I asked for your daughter's hand ; how oan I 
sue for it now ?" 

" Yon forget. Richard, that he waa by msrriage, 
too, my uncle's brother-in-law. One cannot help 
such things. You should remember that amongst 
the chosen Apostles one was a devil ! If I know 
Alice rightly this will not make her alter her mind ; 
besides, there is no oceasion tor the matter being 
made public ; you and I oan keep this aa a secret of 
the confBssional !" 

" I thsnk von for your generous view," said the 
young man, his fkce brightening up again. We had 
now reached the lodge where two of my children 
were ready to greet us. 

" Oh, papa, come quick, and see the big hole 
George has found," said Uttie Annie, a rosy-faoed 
child of five-'* so deep, so deep !" 

"What hole? Where?" 

" In the shrubbery," answered George, who waa 
aged eight—" very deep ; I couldn't reach the bot- 
tom with the long fishing-rod." 

" In the shrubbery," repeated Richard Temple. 

" Was it near the drawing-room ?" 

" Yes, close." answered the children. 

" The spot where poor Lady Colebrooke was seen 
to disappear. Can she have fallen down that very 
pit?" 

" I do believe you are right." said I. «• You haVe 
fhthomed the mystery; but say nothing yet — we 
may be wrong." 

" Following the eager children, Richard Temple 
and I soon arrived at the spot where all the rest 
were gathered. There, sure enough, amonjir the 
dead leaves and rubbish, between the evergreens. 
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was a jftWBiig cImmv with rotten wood dinging 
round Its edffes— the deserted shaft of s eoai-pit. 

** Keen back, ehildren!*' cried I. ''And George, 
nm and teich HcPherson and the gardener, and tell 
them to bring a good long rope ; we most explore 
this mine." 

The ohUdren were all in high glee, and soon the 
gamekeeper and head gardener, accompanied by 
several other ont-door servants, arrived. Jem 
Archer, who rode a thoronghbred steeple-chase 
mare for me, readily volunteered to descend first. 

The crowd aronnd the pit's month was momentarily 
Increased, first by my wife and daughter Alice, and 
then by 1^ nurses and other servants. We lowered 
a lighted candle for tear of foul air, and then Jem 
Archer, lantern in hand, was let down by the strong 
arms of McPherson, a stalwart Scot, with instruc- 
tions to shake the rope violently when he wished to 
be pulled up. ^ , ^ 

Bichard took the opportunity for a tete-a-teie with 
Alice down the Firwood Wallu Leaning over the 
mouth of the abyss, we watched the light descend- 
ing. descending, circling round and round, till it 
looked like a spark only. 

At last it became stationary, and then moved 
along to the left. 

**He has now gnmnd,'* said Sandy McPherson, 
*' an nnco' depth it is— twa hundred foot sheer !'' 

l^e rope shook violently, and they commenced 
hauflng up. What an age it seamed to us by- 
standers before Jem Archer's head appeared again ! 
He was looking very white and seared. 

*' What hae ye seen, ladf asked McPherson. 

*' Stand back; give the boy ttme/' I said. " What 
is it. Archer r* 

Bichard Temnle, who had retained at this mo- 
ment, hastily whispered in my ear : ** Tgut predic- 
tion has come troe ; Alice is unchanged; now for 
miner 

".Then has been a nnrderdown yonder, sir,'' 
said the boy, who had recovered bis voice. (I ex- 
changed glances with Richard.) I saw a skeleton, 
the skuU dashed in. There has been foul play us 
sore aa my name is Jem Areher." 



** I must go down next," I said. 
'* And I i'^exclaUned Richard. 



"And I, and I,'' fh>m several others. 

"And I, too. pa,'' said litUe Annie. 

** One at a tiflae, Fm ho|^g/' said McPhenon, in 
his ^ way. 

** There's a wfaidlass and bnekcit over the old well 
that wo«ld do first-class, sir," said the gardener. 

** Yon are right, and two can go down at a time ; 
get it fixed at once ; and Jem. yon saddle a horse, 
and ride over to Hereford and bring back the police- 
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man. 

The impromptu apparatus was quickly set up, and 
Biciiard and I were lowered into the pit Deeper 
and deeper stOl ! It was not the first time either of 
ns descended into a coal-mine, but this was. as it 
were, exploring the secrets of the grave. We did 
ndl for a moment, donbt into whose tomb we were 
letdown. 

At last we reacbed.tbe bottom. It was the very 
scene for a tragedy. Far above us, shrunk to a 
q>an, was the irregulair surface, strangely studded 
with stars: I had often before noticed tins, but not 
so markedly. Around na were the dim g^eries ot 
the deserted mine. Beneath our fe^t. lying among 
decayed leaves and rotten wood, were the relics of 
mortality that so alarmed Archer. 

I threw the light of my bull's-eye lantern on the 
remains. There was the poor slvuU, crushed in by 
the terrible fall ; there was the double row of pearly 
teeth (once so admired) ; there were the noHow 
ehasms, where once beamed those deep, violet eyes. 
And this was all that was left of that peerless beautv ! 

As if to banish the smallest doubt ftrom our minds, 
on the third bony finger of the left hand, hanging 
loosely aronnd, were the plain band of gold with 
which she was wed, and its keeper a whole hoop of 
emeraldf and diamonds, the exact counterpart of 



the ring given by my nnde to Annie on her 
marriage. 

Stooping down, I reverently removed the sparV 
ling gauds which seemed a mockery there, and then 
I gave the signal to be drawn up. It was all clear 
as daylight. 

After performing the act of mercy which saved 
her wretched brother from the vengeance of the 
law. she must have hurried back acro8<t the shrub- 
bery, all eagemeas to detain the constable, ignorant 
of that ghastly ^op /or a young bride concealed be- 
neath the dead leaves. 

The boarding, placed over the abandoned shaft 
by careless miners long years ago, grown rotten 
by exposure to the rain and damp, gave way be- 
neath ner light tread, and precipitated the unfortun- 
ate lady into an untimely grave npon her wedding 
night! 

There she had moldered peacefhlly away, whilst 
her more unfortunate partner had sought from ahore 
to shore— as he supposed — a faithless wife. 

** I must take tne first train to town to-morrow 
morning, Annie," I said to my wife, after detailing 
onr discovery. " My poor uncle must not -be kept 
in ignorance another dav. It will console him m 
his grief to know that ane was leal and true, after 
aU." 

** Let U9 thank God !" said my wife, witii a true 
mother's feelings, ** that none ox the dear children 
fell down that fearful pit You muat hare it built 
over the first thing." 

** I will, my love, as soon as we have removed my 
aunt's remains from their unhallowed tomb, and 
buried them in consecrated ground ; meanwhile, I 

will have a strong fence put round it" 

•' » » * ♦ ^ 41 - • 

At half-'past eleven o'clock' the express-train 
rattled into Paddington, and, chartering a hansom. 
I drove at once to my uncle's residence in Park 
Lane. 

The bhnds were down. I rang the bell with that 
sinking sensation which is often like a presenti- 
ment of evil. The door was opened by old John 
Bennett, and I saw by his face tiiat something was 
wrong. 

'* What Is the matter, John ! Is my uncle ill ?" 

** III ! He is dead, Sir Heniy. Did you not get 
my telegram this morning ?" 

And the faithful domestic fiiirly gave way and 
cried like a child. 

'' My Goi I I came too late, then ! Oh, Johii, if 
he had lived one moro day ! It is all cleared up 
now— the mystery of Lady Colebrooke's disappear- 
ance !" 

*' Oh, sir. you cannot mean it !" 

'' I do. Only yesterday afternoon, at the bottom 
of an old ahaft close to the drawing-room windows, 
1 discovered her bones. I identified them by this 
ring— do yon know ItT' 

"The very one my lady wore that day. 1 re- 
member it well— thinking it was the handsomest 
ring I ever saw. And, strange to say, my master 
mnst have been taken ill about the time you made 
that discovery." 

"And why— why did you not inform me then T" 

" Because my master gave the strictest orders 
yon were not to be summoned. He told me he 
wished to die alone. He often mentioned mv lady 
by name, and said : ' I shall know it all soon f' Do 
not grieve. Sir Henry ; he knows it now. He knew 
it b^ore you could have told him. He ia happier 
where be |p. How often he longed for death— how 
often he said : 'If it would please God to take me 
—but His will be done !' He was a really good gen- 
tleman I" ' 

My tale is drawing to a close. I only need add 
that a week after tbis there was a double funeral 
at Colebrooke church, and husband and wife parted 
80 long were together laid in the cold wedlock of the 
grave. 

A simple marble alab records who rests below. 
Upon it are Inscribed the following worda and 
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tioM, whfoh ■ M»iid Nnwl*d M Mcnllul* tmOe- 
■bla : 

Saerid to Oi* mentor]/ ei/ 

Si* Jobh Aluinmb Coluboou, iged S9 tmt* ; 

Al*o ol ALtoi Tbhfli, Ml wUb, iged 18 jean. 



^ & itnoga hulitr. 
TheM two nerBT meX mm tb«ir weddln-dir 
Until ttw day Uut ware tosetber lafd to Bleep li^ 

Where Ihey rat fa hope of • glorii " 

B.r. P. 
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My Wife, and How I Won Her. 

Tod out M* her throofh llie rolding-doon jm- 
Igr. Whkt a piotun ilia makea ilttlDK in Ute now 
of be Brallght, wtth hor btb? on bcr breutl She'i 
Un huidaoiDait wonun In the Btate — ttao ray hand' 
MDMt. Did joa STBr tae t, mora paiiact teoat 
Bk cb««l» look Ilk* frink ua-ibelli Ifiiic u^ait 
Iki dttk *«l*et of her chatr. I wlih ;db aonn aee 
kn «TM once I Wliou iha huUm, thej gleam Uke 

And eooh a flKnre. too! She'd look eTei7 Uioh a 

foean In llBae7<waoliie7, onl; all* wooIdD't irMT the 



itidf lor a Ungdom. She'i aa aplilted In her 
aad hablla aa an; ptfnooee rajal night be. Nooa 
but the Terr dalomrt and moet elennt apparel 
- ■ - ■ India: •" 



And jet, daj ia and day oat, athomea>d abroad, 
■he weaia that old turqnoise broooh ! Yon wonder 
at », no donbt. Well, thereby hang* a tale, which 

Draw joar chair eloaer, and All op j<rat meer- 
■cbanm. Thia Tnrhlah flne-cnt la ezoeptianable. 
Objeot to the emoke f BIch my life — no I She llkei 
It. aairtble women alwayi do. 
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MY WIPB, AND HOW I WON HER. 



See how serenely she roeks herself and soothes 
her baby to sleep, onmindfol of onr very existence. 
Her babe and mine. My son and heir---ClianceUor 
Trowbridge, Junior ! 

Don't it give a fellow a comfortable feeUnff of 
importance to know that his name will live long 
after his own body is pnt away nnder the marbles I 
I tell yon, old boy, that a bachelor's lile is no life 
at all! 

The story? Ah, to be sure. We'U have it at 
once ! That old port there is strong. It flies to a 
fellow's brain, ana makes his tongue run like a wild 
colt. I didn't go beyond a third glass, either. But 
we'll have the story. 

It begins with the old turquoise brooch. I bought 
the clumsy, showy trinket just twenty-five years ago. 
I was a boy then, the callow down of manhood Just 
sprouting on my chin. We lived in a little cottage 
in the heart of a green, grazing district— mother and 
I— and she made nutter-pads, and sold them at the 
village market for a livelihood. I did' nothing, of 
course. 

My mother was a widow, and I her only son and 
idol. She would, as soon have taken out her Sab- 
bath grav silk, and defiled it by the labor of a wash- 
day, as she would have suffered me, her only son— 
the hope of her fond heart— to tend the cows and 
run errands. She did all this herself, toiling cheer- 
fhlly from dawn to dark, that I might sit undisturbed 
in my cool, upper chamber, and write verses by the 
window, through which the purple lilacs tossed their 
fragrance. 

writing verses was my vocation. I was mortally 
sure -of it, and so was mother. When I came down 
at twilight to ei^oy the dainty supper that always 
awaited me, I brought my day's work with me, in 
the shape of a number of closely filled sheets, and, 
while mother sat on the dairy steps and molded her 
golden butter-pads for the morrow's market, I read 
aloud to her what I had written. 

How plain I can see her now, her sad eyes lighting 
with pride and pleasure as she Ii8tened4 

"An! Chancy, my bov," she would say then, 
what a great man yon will be one of these days !" 

Poor, fond, blind motlierl What a wondrous 
thing her love was — so great, so true, so hopefhl, 
that it glorified poor me, and made me a hero ! And 
heaven knows I was shamefully undeserving of her 
devotion. A vatn, egotistic dreamer, taking m v ease , 
and pleasing my fiincy, while she toiled for bread. 
My one comfort, looking back upon my youth, is the 
thiought that, whatever my errors and frailties were, 
I never caused the mother who worshiped me one 
single pang, nhver gave her ah unkind word. 

But, bless me, how I ramble ! Jennie, that's my 
wife yonder, savs I never can come to the point, and 
she's about right. 

But herfe we go for a fresh start. I wrote my 
verses, and got them Into form, and mother molded 
her butter-pads, and both of us dreamed our dreams 
of my immortal fame. Meantime I fell in love. 

It happened after this wisej One Summer after- 
noon I set out for the rectory. Mr. Ives, besides 
being a divine, was both author and scholar, and 
being a stanch friend of mother's, I decided to go to 
him for help and advice touching my literary schemes. 
1 reached the valley through which the river runs, 
and was in the act of climbing the hill upon which 
the old rectory stood, gray and ivy-grown amid its 
ancestral oaks, when a great clatter, and a woman's 
shrill cry for help, brought me to a sudden stand- 
stUl. 

Right down the hill-path came a runaway horse, 
vrith a little shell of a carriage rattling at his heels, 
and in the carriage a woman. I can see her this 
minute, her white hands tugging at the reins, her 
face like marble, her golden hair streaming out like 
a banner. 

I was-a good, stout youngster, and no coward, so I 
made a rush for the colt's head at once, and succeeded 
in catching him by the bit, just as he was about to 
dash down the ravine. I mastered him, and saved 



the giri firom harm, but I got my shoulder wrenched 
out of place in doing it. 

What did I care ? I would willingly have risked my 
life for her the moment she turned her fietce upon 
me. Then and there I fell in love; and, old fellow, 
you may laugh, but one's first attack goes hard. 

I was dreadfally in earnest, and she was all smiles 
and encouragement Forgot to tell you her name ? 
So I have. Jennie Ives ft was, and she was the 
rector's daughter, just returned from echoed and a 
European tour. 

Every afternoon after my adventure found me at 
the rectory, and Jennie seemed always glad to see 
me. She sang for me, and danced with me, and we 
strolled together by moonlight in true lover-like 
fashion. 

At last I made up my mind to propose. Mother, 
who was my confidant, encouraged me. 

" Of course it Is right you should speak, Chancy ; 
it Isn't generous to keep the dear girl in doubt, as I 
am sure she is fond of you. No sensible girl would 
refuse yau^ my boy." 

A new suit was bought for the occasion, and I 
went to the village barber and had my hair cut and 
oiled. 

** I ought to take her some sort of present, 
mother ; there's a brooch at Stortevant's—l noticed 
it to day— that would be the very thing, only, maybe, 
you can't spare me the money?'' 

Mother looked anxious. 

*' How much does it cost. Chancy f 

** Onlv thirty dollars, mother, and it Is perfectly 
lovelv.'' 

Thirty dollars was a fortune to poor mother ; the 
butter-pads brought in money ratiher slow. She 
looked sad and distressed, but when her work was 
done, she went to the old, oaken chest, and took 
out the jrellow jar in which she kept her treasore. 

** Vm afraid we can't spare it. Chancy," she said, 
anxiously, counting over the contents. 

Nevertheless, when I stood arrayed in my new 
suit, and ready to start, she put the required sum in 
my hand. 

" There it is, my good boy, and God bless you." 

My heart swelled, and tears dimmed my sight. I 
turned in the door and looked back. 

"Mother, I won't take it; I'm selfish to have 
thought of such a thing." 

"My darling, hnshT Take it and welcome, and 
heaven grant you all the happiness you deserve." 

She kissed me, and watched me out of sight, her 
pale face all alight with adoring love. 

I went bv Stortevant's, and bought the showy 
trinket that bad attracted my fancy, and then made 
my way to the rectory. Jennie was out in the 
grounds. I joined her and put my present in her 
pretty hand. 

" I want you to wear it for my sake." 
. Her starry eyes flashed with surprise, but, seeing 
my embarrassed pain, die said, kindly : 

^' Oh, how pretty it is! To-be-sure I'll wear it, 
Chancv ; but really I'm sorry you bought it." 

I felt dreadrully hurt, but I was determined to 
" face the music,'' and be done with it. Down on 
mv knees I went, and poured in rapid recitative the 
declaration of love which I had composed and 
learned by rote weeks before. 

.Jennie's great eves widened, and at last she broke 
out into-a-hearty (eta^. 

" Oh, Chancy, oh, you silly boy ! I never thought 
of such a thing as this ! I like you ever so well, and 
I was grateful because you saved my neck that af- 
ternoon ; but. mv dear child, I'm already engaged. I 
shall marry Doctor Palmer in September." 

I was up and 00" in an instant, my very heart on 
fire with insulted pride. I heard her voice calling, 
but I did not look back ; I went straight on to the river. 
It fiowed on between the verdant shores, its bloe 
waves all a-glitter in the moonlight. My pain was to6 
keen to bear ; I took off* my new coat and phmged 
in. But, old friend, dying is not such an easy 
thing as toe fancy, in our egotistic discontent. The 
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'water fiOed my ears, and ffnrgled down my throat, 
taking away my br«atb. I could not swim, and as I 
felt mvaelf going down to certain death I forgot my 
womided love and cried oat lustily for help. 

One of the harbor guards heard and came to my 
reUef, and sacceeded in dragging me out, more dead 
than alive, but infinitely grateful that I had failed in 
my rash purpose. 

I sneezed and snorted, and was drenched with hot 
liquor, and somewhere after midnight found myself 
able to keep on my legs. I got into my drenched 
garments, gathered up my new coat from the sands, 
and turned my face homeward. I feel a sort of pity 
for myself, even to this day, when I think what a 
figure I must have cut ! 

The **wee sma* hours *' were wearing away when I 
reached the cottage, but a fhll moon shone, with the 
lustre of noonday, over the green pasture-lands, 
the sleeping kine, the wooded hills ; over the low 
portico, covered with trailing rose-vines, the white 
ught fell ; and on the step sat mother, waiting and 
watching for my coming. 

I burned on, eager to pour my sorrows into her 
sympathizing ear. I spose— she did not move or 
answer. I bent over her and took her hand ; it was 
like ice, and the face that looked up to the Summer 
stars wore that solemn serenity which never belongs 
to Ufe. Mother was dead ! 

Her death brought me to my senses. I threw my 
verses aside, and went to work in sheer desperation. 
Constant labor, ceaseless action, brought oblivion 
and resignation. 

Jennie Ives married her doctor and went off to 
Europe again, and after that the slow, uneventful 
years wore on. I never had a second love -dream. 
Old Diogenes in his tub was never a more surly mis- 
anthrope than I. I led the life of a hermit, and fairly 
bated women. 

A score of Summers had strewn their blossoms 
over mother's grave, when, after years of travel, I 
again found myself in my native land and at my old 
b&thplace. There stood the little cottage all cov- 
ered with vines, there lay the pasture-land where 
motber^s cows used to graze. I was a rich man, 

Eartly from my own efforts and partly from a fortune 
ihciited from a deceased relative ; so I bought up 
half the country, and builded myself a very palace 
on the pretty hiU that overlooks toe river. 

You'll come down for the shooting this Autumn, 
old friend, and see for yourself what a snug box 
itU. 

Well, I lived there all alone in my glory, shutting 
mj heart and my doors in the face of all human sym- 
pathy for three dreary years, and then fate found 
me out. 

One September afternoon I was lying In the grass 
under the old walnut-tree, watching the lazy flow of 
the river, and dreaming bitterly of days gone by. 
There was music down in the village, and the streets 
were f^ of people. The war had not been long 
over, and some sort of charity fair was in progress 
for the benefit of the soldiers' orphans. I lay in the 
afternoon sunshine listening to toe music, my heart 
full of bitter discontent With all my wealth 1 was 
wretchedly miserable. 

A sweet voice, as clear as the note of a Unnet, 
broke in upon my dreams. 

»• I beg your pardon, sir, but are you Mr. Trow- 
bridge r 

I started to my ieet. A woman stood before me, 
with a face like a pearl, a dress of brown silk, and 
In the old lace at her lovely throat my turquoise 
brooch ! 

For an instant I lost my breath. 

*< I think you are Mr. Trowbridge,'' continued the 
sweet voice. 

And the brown eyes flashed on me like two lomhi- 
ous stars. 

My dead heart gave a great thrill. 

*• I am Mr. Trowbridge," I answered. " I beg your 
pardon, madam, but I haven't the honor " 

** No» no ; you don't know me, of course," she 



put in, simply. ** I am Jennie Palmer, and I live at 
the old rectory yonder. I came home from Paris ft 
month ago, and I happened to hear your name* 
Mr. Trowbridge," and the starry eyes gleamed on 
me again, "do you remember this old brooch I 
wear? Ah, I see you do. I have worn It ever so 
many years— ever since I was a bit of a giri— and i 
mamma told me the stoiy. It was such a wretched 
story, and Pve always felt so sorry for you, Mr, 
T^wbridge ; and all my life I've hoped I should 
meet you some dav. I think mamma treated you 
shamefhlly, though, of course, it was right she 
should marry papa ; and when I heard you were 
living up here all alone, and wouldn't be friendly 
with any one, I Just made up my mind to make you a 
visit. I've come, you see, and I want you to treat 
me civilly ; and mamma wants yon to come down 
to the rectory to supper, and go with ns to the 
Orphan's Fair to-night. Mr. Trowbridge, plecue say 
you will I" 

She held out her soft little hand, and I took it, of 
course, and escorted her up to my own domicile ; 
and an hour later I accompanied her home to the 
rectory, and was heartily welcomed by my first 
love, a fair and portly matron, the mother of lour or 
five stalwart sons. 

** My- dear Chancy, how glad I am to meet you 
again I And, bless me ! how you ?iave improved ! 
I never dreamed you would make such a distin- 
guished-looking man ! You'll forget and forgive the 
East, of course. Jennie wears your turquoise 
rooch, you see ; she has worn it for years. I'm 
sure you and she will be the best of friends." 

She was right I found the daughter a hundred 
times more winning than ever the mother had been, 
and I soon loved ner with a love whose strength 
and tenderness put my egotistic boyish passion to 
shame. 

I asked her to be my wife, and she put her hand 
in mine, and answered, simply : 

"Yes, Mr. Trowbridge, I will be your wife. I 
have thought of you so much, and worn your old 
brooch so long, I don't think I could ever have cared 
for another as I care for you." 

I gave her precious gifts— diamonds and pearls — 
for her marriage gems, but she would pin her bridal 
laces with the old turquoise brooch, and she wears 
it now, as you see, as she sits yonder with our son 
upon her bosom. 

Military Tactics. 

OHAFTKB I. 

"Dbab MadamI-I have just arrived in London 
after a protracted voyage, and my first duty is to 
place in your hands a packet intrusted to me by 
your late husband. I was myself severely wounded, 
and lying in the same ambulance with Colonel Tem- 
pest, when he spoke his last words in my ear—' Give 
this to my wife ' — and I believe that the sacred mis- 
sion bequeathed me by a dying man has helped to 
keep me alive. 

** On my arrival yesterday* I called at once at 
your address in Park Lane, and learned that you 
bad been absent tot some weeks at your villa in 
Twickenham, where I shall have much pleasure in 
deUvering up the trust which , through various un- 
avoidable delays, has been in my possession for 
nearly two years. I have tbe honor to be, dear 
madam, Faithfully yonrs, 

'^Abkold Bugh." 

Lady Tempest let the letter fall into her lap. And, 
unconsciously enough, the beautiful young widow 
made a charming picture as she sat— a slender, giri- 
ish shape, in her long, white gown, on a stiff, carved, 
high-back chair, embroidered with the Tempest coat- 
of-arms. 

Katherine, Lady Tempest, had a superb mass of 
blue-black hair coiled up in a rich knot at the back 
of her small head. She had a clear, coloriesa skin, 
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great, dark, velvety eyea, with denae laahes, and a 
dewy little childiah mouth, like a Bcariet blossom. 

Her plain white gown was nnrelieved by a single 
ornament or knot of ribbon, and her long, fair, 
royal-looking hands were bare of all rings except 
the plain gold badge of her condition, which she was 
now turning round and round in an absent manner, 
as she gazed out of the window at the river that ran, 
shining la^y in the mellow autumnal sunshine, by 
the ioot of her sloping lawn. 

A piece of gay-colored embroidery lay on the little 
Japanese work-table at the lady's elbow, and above 
her stately young head an immense china bowl, 
filled with crimson dahlias, stood on a black oaken 
cabinet, with great brazen locks and hinges. 

Except for this one spot of color, the room was 
very sombre in ita fiurniture and general tone. The 
cottage-piano was dosed, and the music put primly 
away. But the birds were singing tranquiUv outside, 
and a Uttle murmur of leaves and flicker oi sunshine 
stde in at the open windows. 

«*Amold Bligh— Captain Blighr Lady Tempest 
took up the letter again, and glanced at the signa- 
ture. ''A good name. I remember reading it verv 
often in the dispatches during that terrible time !^' 
And the widow read the letter through asain, and 
sighed as she laid it down. '* I wish I could crv !" 
i^e thought, sadly. '* It seems so hard, so horrible, 
to have no tears for this mention of my noble 
Qeorge, and only two years after his death I And 
yet. Heaven knows, I feel miserable enough." The 
clock on the mantelpiece struck two. '* I suppose 
I ought to see this man," Lady Tempest added, with 
another sigh. " But 1 do not like to break my firm 
resolution for the first stranger who happens to pre- 
sent himself. No. Mrs. Withers shall see him for 
me. She can receive the packet and make my ex- 
cuses, and the interview will last her for a week as a 
subject oi conversation." 

Lady Tempest rote, and was about to rin^f the 
bell, when sne paused, with a little exclamation of 
annoyance. " How stupid of me, to be sure," she 
thought. " Mrs. Withers has gone to the village to 
maton my wools, and I am all alone in the house. It 
is always so. Companions invariably do belie their 
name, in my experience, and are always out of the 
way, except when they are in the way !" 

A sound of horses' hoofs was heard at that mo- 
ment on the drive, and Lady Tempest, glancing 
through the windows, saw that her visitor had ar- 
rived, and that she would be compelled to surrender 
at discretion. 

"At any rate " she thought, with a faint smile, 
" 1 do penance for my infidelity to my vow by look- 
ing my very worst My hair all blown about by my 
walk in the garden ; and this dd morning-gown— 
what wOl the young man think of me ?" 

A wfld thought of denying herself even then 
rushed across her mind, as she smoothed the dusk^ 
splendor of her hair hastUy with both hands, but it 

was too late. , ^. , , ^ 

Captain Bligh was already making his bow, and 
her very worst seemed to find considerable favor in 
the young soldier's eyes, to judge by the dark flush 
that mounted to his fliroat and temples through all 
the bronze and tan of foreign suna, as Ladv Tempest 
frankly held out her beauttftil hand, and met Aim 
with a sad, charming smfle. . . ^ 

" Your letter has touched me very deeply. Captain 
BHgh," she said, in her girlldi voice. "And 1 feel 
that I may receive you m this unceremonioua fash- 
ion as an <3d friend." 

Sitti^ down to her work-table, she pointed to an 
easy-chair near her own, and quietly took up her em- 

** You are doubtless surprised at the delay in the 
fWfiUment of my trust, Lady Tempest," the young 
man began, in a ringing baritone voice, that seemed 
to fill the lonely litUe drawing-room with new life. 
** But the fact is, that the doctors, when they set 
me on my legs again, declared that I required a very 
warm climate to pull me thoroughly together again. 



and they dispatched me to Teheran, of all places in 
the world. From there I made for tiie Persuui Gulf, 
and afterward, by way of getting still nearer to the 
sun, I wintered in Bengal. But I need not trouble 
you with these details— allow me to restore to you at 
once the object of my visit." 

So saying, Captain Bligh took from his breast- 
pocket a small packet, sealed with black wax, and 
laid it in the white hands of his hostess. 

The young widow received it with visible emotion^ 
and pressed it for a moment to her lips. 

" I think I can guess what it contams," ahe said. 

Captain Bligh was silent 

"Everything else belonging to my poor George 
was returned to me, but I value this most of all, for 
it went with him everywhere, and felt the last throb 
of his kind heart. It is the locket with my portrait, 
for which I sat a few days before he left for the Cri- 
mea, and — oh, I shall never have the courage to 
break the seal— I ^" 

The young soldier rose and bowed with respectful 
sympathy. 

" Believe me, Lady Tempest," he said, ** I feel for 
your agitation at this moment I will not trespass 
further on your kindness, but take my leave at 
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once. 

" No— pray don't go," the lady returned, forcing 
a smile to her pale Tips. " I am quite ashamed of 
myself for receiving you in this melancholy fashion, 
but I am afraid I have fallen into the habit of being 
miserable, and am too apt to make others suffer 
with me. Pray sit down again. You were going to 
tell me of your voyage, I think ?" 

It was a courageous little struggle, but in spite of 
herself the tears, whose absence she had lately been 
deploring, rose in the young widow's eyes, and, with 
a pleading little gesture, she rose and crossed the 
room. 

" Pray excuse me, Captahi Bligh," she answered. 
" I should like to be alone when! open the packet, 
but I will return in a few minutes, and I beg yon to 
remain." 

She was gone. 

Captain Arnold Bligh started to his feet, as if to 
follow her, but checked himself, with a laugh at his 
own folly. 

"How like the picture?" he thought eagerly; 
"only ten times lovelier! What a perfect little 
beauty she is! and how charming! It was all I 
could do to help taking her in my arms and kissing 
her when she looked at me, with the tears in her 
great velvety eyes. Haven't I been in love with her 
for two whole years? The more fool I. She wor- 
ships the memory of her husband, that is quite 
evident. Oh, why the deuce did poor Tempest give 
me the packet without sealing it properly with his 
crest? 1 should not have been tempted then to 
open the locket and go mad over the picture of a^ 
woman I had never seen. It was I myself who 
sealed it with the poor fellow's signet-ring, and his 
widow little knows that I have the contents of the 
packet by heart" 

The sound of an opening door made the young 
fellow turn eagerly toward the room by which Lady 
Tempest had disappeared. 

" She's coming I '' he said. " I must be careful not 
to frighten her just at first ; but if she thinks I am 

5oin|g to leave her to fret her life out — poor Uttle 
arUng-4br a husband who has been dead two 
year8,lier ladyship is very much mistaken. Let me 
refresh my memoi^, by-tne-way." 

The handsome conspirator produced a imall note- 
book and hastily turned over the leaves. 

" By dint of studying this manuscript of the late 
colonel's when I had nothmg else to do on board 
ship, I flatter myself I am pretty well up in his style, 
ana I intend to astonish his pretty widow with some 
sentiments exactly after her own heart Where is 
the harm? The little diary contained nothing par- 
ticulariy private, and all's fair in love and war." 

And then he heard the soft rustle of a gown, and" 
Lady Tempest entered the room, all traces of teara 
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iMuuahdd, and with her loyely black hair in perfect 
order. 

'* I haye ordered luncheon to be serred on the ter- 
race, as it is ao warm," she annoaoced, a bright 
Bmile parting her scarlet lips. ** The trees give a 
deligfatM shade Just opposite the dining-room win- 
dows." 

Captain Bligh bowed, and placed a chair for his 
hoeteiB. 

" Ton are yery Und," he returned, " and I shall 
accept yonr hospitality gladly before I set off on my 
longjonmey." 

*'Ton are going to travel again?" 

Did his ears decelye him, or was there the faintest 
shade of disappointment in her yolce ? He replied, 
with admirable coolness : 

"Yes, idmost immediately, I am sorry to say. 
Lady Tempest I hope yon fonnd the contents of 
the packet all right?" 

"Oh, yes, thank yon; only the portrait seems a 
good deal ftided." 

Arnold BUgh colored rather gniltfly as he remem- 
bered the number of ardent nsses that had been 
bestowed on the unconscious ivory during the past 
two years by a pair of bearded Ups that ought to 
have had more sense. 

"Ton think soT' he replied, calmly. "The 
effects of a warm cUmate, perhaps — and then, you 
see, Colonel Tempest's locket went so often Into 
action." 

Lady Tempest sighed. 

"Were yon in my husband's regiment f she 
asked, taking up her embroidery again, and adding 
a few silent ratches. 

" No ; we were utter strangers to each other, I 
regret to say. I belong to the Engineers." 

" Toor men have done good service in time of 
trouble, Captafai Bligh.*' 

"And of peace as well, I venture to assert" 

The widow raised her dark eyes to his handsome, 

Kod-tempcred fkce, and an arch little smile broke 
e a sunbeam over her own. 

" Why, do you besiege towns in times of peace T* 
■he asked. " I did not know that" 

" We are always besieging something or other," 
returned BUgh, delighted with that smUe, and deter- 
mined to get another as soon as possible. ' ' There is 
always some drawing-room Sebastopol to be met with 
in society, and then we apply the military theory to 
civil uses. We open trenches before some difficulty 
hitherto considered nnsurmountable ; we draw par- 
allels and erect batteries, and " 

" Dear me 1 what a great deal of trouble to take» 
and for such an unworthy purpose !" 

"But think of the practice it gives us. Lady 
Tempest! We i^ould forget all our manoeuvres 
if we did not indulge hi occasional rehearsals of that 
kind." 

" I see." Lady Tempest was smiling again. 
" Beally. Captain Bligh, it Is evident that your long 
voyage nas quite cived you of the effects of your 

WOUIM." 

" Yes," the young man sighed—" of the wound I 
got at Inkermann." 

His kytTtfifl looked up in pretty concern. 

" YoVdon't mean to say you were so unfortunate 
as to receive a tecond wound T' she cried. 

" I do, thouffh." 

Arnold BUgn was coloring warmly under all his 
bronxed sUn and thick brown beard, and Lady 
Tempest, meeting a very ardent glance from his blue 
eyes, devoted henwlf once more to her embroidery. 

"At the KalakofT, I suppose?" she asked, putting 
In a few extreme^ uneven stitches* 

" No, La47 Tempest In a private encounter." 

" Good cradons ! Not in a duel 1 Dueling is so 
^readftal-'-now could you?*' 

" Did not the world begfai with a duel?** 

" Yes," said the fUr vddow, a4|nstiog her scarlet 
bl owom of a mouth rather severely ; " Mtween Abel 
and Cafai, Captafai BUgh." 

** No ; between Adam and Eve.** 



" Oh, I see." She blushed a Uttle, and kept her 
eves fixed on her work. "I did not understand. 
Forgive me for being so indiscreet" 

"What a very pretty pattern !" said the soldier, 
lifting a comer of the canvas with his strong, brown 
hand. " But do you reaUy care for that idle kind of 
workf* 

Ladv Tempest sighed. 

" We must have some amusement in our Uttle 
convent— Mrs. Withers and I," she said; " and this 
is a very harmless one." 

" Oh, this is a convent, then !" the young man 
cried, looking round the elegant, sombre room, with 
its tapestried walls and antique ftnrniture, and back 
to the bending, girUsh shape of its young mistress In 
her white sown. "I never saw one before, and 
reaUy , now I come to examine it, it Is not so alarming 
as I should have imagined." 

" I am not Jesting, Captain BUgh," returned the 
pretty widow, a little hurt " I have taken vows, I 
assure you— vows of perpetual retreat fk^m the 
world— which reminds me too painfhlly of my lost 
happiness. I have no relations Uving. and no friend 
except Mrs. Withers, and she has promised to stay 
with me as long as I live." 

" But are such vows irrevocable T' asked Arnold 
Bligh, swearing a mighty oath to himself the whUe 
that he would do his very best to disturb tlie peace 
of the community. "At your age, surely, Lady 
Tempest " 

" X ou— you haven't told me about your travels 
yet, I think !" interrupted that stately little person, 
somewhat hurriedly. "And I delight in adven- 
tures !" 

Captafai BUgh threw hfanself back in his chafa* with 
a sigh of resignation. 

" * What 1 Saw fai Bengal ; or. The Adventures of 
an Officer of Roval Enginers.* In three volumes, 
octavo. Ladv Tempest, when the book is pub- 
lished, I shall be happy to offer you the first copy.'* 

" Thank you. But in all such books there is in- 
variably one Uttle chapter that the author does not 
print, and that is the veiy chapter I should Uke to 
read." 

" The chapter of my second wound, for instance." 

" Yes. Is it uiteresting?" 

" /found it so, but — -^' Captain Bligh hesitated, 
secretly deUghted at the turn matters were taking, 
"in such a rigid establishment as this, I scarce^ 
know whether a romance is admissible." 

" But, you see, I am my own superior, and I al- 
ways grant myself aU the indulgences I adc for. 
Please go on." 

" Oh ! fai that case, I obey." And Captafai Bligh 
began, fai a pompons and stagey fashion : " One 
very fine day fai June— it was at Bengal, please to 
remember— I had Just crossed the black quarter of 
the town to get to Sir Thomas Varington's Zoologi- 
cal Gardens— a perfect terrestrial paradise, by-the- 
way " 

" Without a serpent, 1 hope V 

" No, frith a serpent all complete, and with the 
thermometer at ninety degrees in the shade. How- 
ever, I had discovered a cool comer, delightrully 
shaded by magnolias and palms and— you have seen 
a magic-iantera. of course. Lady Tempest?" 

"A magic-lantem ! Certainly," retumed the lady, 
surprised, " when I was a chUd. You all sit in a 
dark room, and see a luminous spot at the other 
end, which graduaUy becomes distinct, and turns 
out to be a view of Wfaidsor Castle, or the Grand 

Duchess, or But what has aU that to do with 

the story of your adventure ? You cant have been 
wounded by a picture, surely T' 

" Yes, but I was, though— mortaUy." 

" Dear me ! And yet you speak with a good deal 
of energy for a dying man." 

"Ahi It doesn't always do to Judge by appear- 
ances. Lady Tempest" 

" 80 I should say. Well, let im go back to the 
magic-lantem." 

"Very weU. Where waa I? Oh. fai the sba^y 
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eomer of the gardena in Bengal, lying in a hammock 
between two maffnoBas. Birds were singinff roond 
me, Btranffe tropical plants filled the air with their 
drowsy odors, and, jost as I was falling into the most 
agreeable doze, I saw, between sleeping and wak- 
ing, a charming woman^s head grow out of the fan- 
tastic foliage before my eyes !'' 

" What was it like r 

*' The face was about as large as— aa yonr locket. 
Lady Tempest. It had snperb masses of bine-black 
hair, a clear white skin, dark eyes like pansies, and 
a blight red bod of a month.'^ 

'* How pretty V^ the young widow said, looking 
up, and coloring laintly ; and she added to herself 
with a corioos, painful pleasure, ** He talks yery like 
poor George !" 

The embroidery fell into her lap, and she sat 
gazing idly before her with folded hands. 

**I beg your pardon— you are listening, JLady 
Tempestr' urged the young soldier, and with a 
start she picked up her work once more. 

** Tes, 1 am listening !'' she exclaimed. ** Let ns 
hoar what became of the little red-and-white fkce, 
by all means." 

*' It became," the story-teller continued, his manly 
Toioe growing more and more earnest " It became 
by slow degrees a Toung and charming woman— 
the picture of a lively reality. For I have seen her 
since that day, Lady Tempest, iemd found her even 
more beautiiU than the Yiaion I beheld between 
sleeping and waking in the tropical gardena of Ben- 
gal! 1 have laid my heart and soul and body at 
her gracious little feet, for I know that she is worthy 
of the best a man can offer. But I haye discovered 
that there is an abjrss between us — an ugly abyss of 
mistaken self-sacrifice and goodly gifts wasted, and 
in that discovery lies the secret of my second wound." 

The young man paused. Lady Tempest lifted two 
wistful dark eyes and scanned his honest, handsome 
face with a half-beseeching air. 

" I am going to ask you a stupid question T* she 
said, softly. 

*' Is it one that I can answer?" 

•* Yes, if you will speak flrankly." 

** Frankness is a soldier's virtue, Lady Tempest." 

The fair widow smiled faintly. '< Then a soldier 
never tells stories?" 

"Never !" returned Arnold, stouty. " He is too 
near death all his life for that" 

"And you really spoke the truth— forgive me!— 
when yon said just now that you and my husbaxtd 
were entire strangers to each other until that last 
sad hour?" 

** On my honor as a soldier and a gentleman !" 

"I believe you. Captain Bligh. Forgive my 
doubting it for a moment, but really you speak— no 
—no matter ! See. I have flnyied my flower. She 
held tlie square or embroidery up in both her fair 
little hands. " Do you know what it is ?" 

" Perfectly well," returned the youns man, exam- 
ininff the design and breathing in the faint perAmie 
of the young beauty^s silken hair as he bent over her. 
"It is a slanhqpea — a flower that I have a perfect 
craze for !" 

" Really ? How strange ! It was my husband^s fia- 
vorite, too ! Tliat was why I chose it as a pattern." 

" In Madras I used to buy one every morning for 
my button-hole. Indeed, oui; consul there christened 
me * Lord Stanhope.' " 

The charming wi^ow listened with a pleased and 
childish surprise. *' I am very glad you like them," 
she said, simply. " We have a great many in our 
hot-houses, and china-roses too. Do you like china- 
roses?" 

" I delight in them. They are the babies of the 
flower-worid— so small and sweet and round !*' 

" Pray go into the conservatory and gather a 
flower for your coat I will show you the way." 

" Excuse me," said tke young man, with agunile, 
and involuntarily pressing the late colonel's note- 
book under his arm. "1 am passionately fond of 
flowers, but I never gather them. I leave that kind 



of crime for bolder men. I don't mind profiting bj 
it, you understand, Lady Tempest; but I decline 
to commit it myself." 

The lady's face expressed still stronger surprise 
and pleasure while he spoke, and Captam BUgh was 
not slow to perceive the effect he had produced. 

" I am afraid you will accuse me of eccentricity," 
he added. " But I am at least sincere in my pro- 
fessions." 

" Not at all," returned his hostess, ** only" — she 
smiled the pretty arch little smile that so delighted 
her adorers—" let ns speak a little lower ; we are 
surrounded here by the most dreadfhlly hardened 
criminals in the shape of gardeners ; men whp posi- 
tively get their living by such murders, and who 
coolly offer their pretty victims for sale— and yet the 
police don't interfere." 

Captain BUgh laughed good-naturedly. 

" I am permitted to take a look at the stan- 
Tiopeanf" he asked, feeUng that if he remained in 
his darling's presence a moment longer, he must in- 
evitably fall on his knees and ask her to marry liim, 
there and then. 

" Yes— go," Lady Tempest returned, gayly. " Bnt 
don't be late for luncheon, and don't be tempted 
into crime on my account, pray !'* 

" Oh, Lady Tempest ! I respect the laws of hos- 
pitality too much for that" And with a little bow, 
the young man made for the greenhouse, there to 
commune with his own throbbing, passionate heart, 
and take the china-roses to witness how much love* 
lier that sweet woman's f^ce was in his eyes than 
all the flowers that blew. 

Lady Tempest, being left alone, sank into a chair 
with an air of delightful bewilderment. Her eyes 
were sparkling, and two great blushes burned in her 
pale cneeks. 

" It is very strange," fhe thought " Captain 
Bligh assures me that he did not know my husband, 
and yet how wonderfhlly alike they are ! When he 
speaks I could positivelybelieve that I was listening 
to my poor George. The same expressions, the 
same likes and dislikes, the same little original 
ideas Uiat I used to admire so much in George! 
Even to that pretty little fancy about flowers. I de- 
clare if they were twin-brothers they could not be 
more exactly ahke. The resemblance quite fascin- 
ates me— and fVightens me, too ! To be sure. Col- 
onel Tempest was dark, while Captain Bligh has 

golden-brown hair, and violet eyes; but still 

And this young man is so well-bred and grace- 
ful. His hands look powerful and kind, as if they 
could take good care of eveiy weak and deHcate 
thing in the world, and his voice has such a frank, 
manly ring in it ! Somehow it is nice to hear a^ 
man's voice in the house again ! It is nice to talk a 
little nonsense after so many weeks of poor Mrs. 
Withers's sensible cut-and-dried twaddle !'^ 

The fair little widow blushed up more rosily stiU 
as she made this confession. 

"Oh, dear me !" she added. " If any man could 

rrove dangerous to me in my present f^ame of mind, 
believe i stiouid find this Captain Bligh rather for- 
midable. But that is absurd, of course. The in- 
terest I take in him arises solely fVom Wcucloua^ 
resemblance to my poor George— solely." 

But, as if to contradict the words, her heart began 
to beat very treacherously, as the young soldier was 
seen approaching the onen windows of the little 
drawing-room by the garden- walk. 

" Here he is!" she exclaimed, hastily seizing her 
embroidery, and displaying an alarming amount of 
industry as Captain BUgh entered, apparently lost 
in thought ; and, forcing a little laugh, she exclaimed : 
" Dear me ! what a solemn fhce ! I hope it Is not 
remorse. Surely, you have not been flfaughtering 
all my ohina-roses by way of practice, Captain 
BUgh?" 

Arnold shook his head profoundly. 

" No, Lady Tempest," he repUed, with extreme- 
gravity : " I am unaer the influence of a magnfflcenfc 
idea.''^ 
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" Indeed ? Oh. do teU me what it is !'' 

The Yoang soldier drew near, and andaeionsly 
seated himaeif on a footstool that stood close to the 
hem of LadT Tempest's white gown. 

She blushed, and worked on faster tiian oyer, 
thooffh it is probable the absent Withers wonld have 
the pieasnre of unpicking that part of the embroidery 
on uie following day. 

'* What is year (dea?" she asked again, drawing 
the crimson silk through her slim white fingers. 

" Lady Tempest," began the captain, " are you 
aware that it is in your power to make one man on 
this miserable earth yery happy T' 

" Really, Cuptain Bligh, 1~I don't understand 
von,'' stammered the fair widow, quite unprepared 
ror such a reply. 

'*And by tne shnplest means in the world," pur- 
sued Arnold, undaunted. 

** Yes ; but in making the happiness of others, we 
sometimea risk our own, and " 

'* I am speaking of a marriage," said the young 
man, boldly, and the pretty flower-like head drooped 
lower and lower before him, setting his honest heart 
to throbbing so wildly that he was certain she must 
hear it beat — " the marriage ot two people who 
se^m eminently adapted to be happ^ together, as 
far as I can judge flrom a short acquamtance." 

Lady Tempest lifted up her crown of bloe-black 
braids, and meed him brayely ; but now she was a 
little pale, and her red lips qutyered. 

Tray say no more, Captain Bligh," she said, 
faintly. *' You haye scarcely known me an hour, 
and during that time you have confessed that yon 
arei jn loye with some oharming yision in Bengal ; 
and yet now you pretend^-*-" 

"Hurrah I she's iealons!" thought the captain, 
rapturously* "Pernapa I ought to e^cplain myself 
more clearly,^' he remarked alend, rather mali- 
ciously ; but it was so pretty to .watch the yivid 
changes in the loy^ Iitlfo.ihce before him. " I am 
speaking of your gMdener, Lady Tempest." 

'*0h, my gardener! Has Ae proposed for my 
hand ?" exclamted the widow, half«bewfldered, half- 
amused, and with this the two young people burst 
into an unextinguishable peal of langhter that 
melted the last thin ice of formality between them, 
and made them old friends in a moment. 

<« Thank heayen ! There rang the knell of my 
dilfc£*4i unnatural life of gloom and solitude !" So 
tQ^b Arnold BUgh. "How awfhllv JoDy H is to 
hMnk a good laugh f" he cried, proyokingly. ** £yen 
whia one has sworn to renounce the worid and all 
its pMips for eyer." 

** Tea»" retorted Lady Tempest "As when one 
to wttinded— mortally. But we are forgetting the 
gacdtner.' What can I do to make my j^od Stokes 
hmy« Captain Bligh?" 

'Xio yon know tibat Stokes is a great man in em- 

^^ Oh, I lim sure of it I asked him, with the 

poUteness, to cut me a ttanhopea, which I 

to keep as a memento of one of the happiest 

of mv Ufa; but Stokes reeofled in ..horror. 

lit aU our flowers wither on the stem, sir,* he 

t, solemnly," 

ifM quite right" 

**M,nd, OMAcied /had Inyented the theory !" cried 
Arnold* aendaeionsly. ** Howeyer, it appean that 
yofr giardener to desperately in loye with some 
piatly dMBsel in the hoosehold, and I pron^Md to 
s^ a good word for him, and, with your permls- 
aian. Lady Tempest,, of oouBe, to send the bride a 

SfeMftt OB her wedding-day. Yon wfll grant me thto 
kYor beforelgo?" 

Lady Tempest started, and changed color. 

'* You are really going ?" she asked, in risible 
emotion. 

** Yes." Arnold Bligh spoke in a resolutely care- 
less yoice, and was bestoidng a good deal of atten- 
tion on the button of his gloye. ** I haye only four 
or flye hours longer to remain in London, and then 
I set out for Africa. Perhaps some lucky shot will 
cure my wound for me, and if notr-— But I am 




trespassing on your time. Allow me to wish yon 
good-by. Lady Tempest" 

" Then your decision to irreyocable f 

" like your yows. I may be granted a few houiB 
extension of leaye, but nothing more." 

"At least, I may hope, in that case, for a second 
yisit?" 

" I fear not. A day of departure to a day deyoid 
of leisure to a soldier 1" 

"Another of my husband's maxims," thought 
Lady Tempest, in the midst of the strange, sweet 
trouble that was thrilling in her breast 

And then, holding out her hand, she said, timidly: 

" Your yisit has taught me that we may form ^ 
shioere friendship eyen in an hour, Captain Bligh." 

Arnold bowed his tall head oyer the tremoling 
fingers that were clasped in hto own brown palm. 

" Friendship that lasts any longer to apt to be- 
come ambitious," he murmured. " It aspires to « 
change of name." 

" But with you there is no such danger," returned 
Lady Tempest, with an adorable pout of her scarlet 
mouth. " You took the highest rank in friendship 
while you'were in Bengal, you know." 

" You forget," said Arnold, tenderly, and without 
offering to release the little hand he held—" you 
forget that hi friendship or in loye there must be two 
to a bargain. If I were to go to church l^one and 
ask the clergyman to marry me, he would, in alt 
probability, send me to Hanwell." 
. " I suppose so. And it would not be much better 
if you presented yourself arm-in-arm with your ytoion 
of the garden." 

*.* The woman I loye. Lady Tempest, to nib rision, 
but a radiant, glowing, breathing beauty. To liye 
at her feet womd be a destiny royal enough for a 
king. Rut I dare not think of her— she to not for me. 
No. Though she haa my heart and soul, I adc for 
nothing, hope for nothhug, In return. Let her go, 
with her sweet, proud, beaaty that will not stoop to 
bless the man who worsldpf fier. Let her go out of 
my life for everi" 

Tears stood hi the fsir little widow's yelyety eyes. 

" Poor fellow !" she thought. ** How can people 
say there to no deyotion, bo pkassion hi the nine- 
teenth century ! And you haye loyed this Indian 
beauty for two whole years?" she ai^ad. 

" For two years and an boor*" returned Arnold 
Bligh, in a yery low ypice, aa4 a torrent of rosy 
blushes swept across hto companion's tl^oat and 
brow. 

"And an hourf she echo«4* fhintly. "I do not 
understand " 

" Yon do not understand f th^ young ipian an- 
swered , breathlessly.. * * You do not understand that 
it to you I loye, with the ooa great passion of a 
man*s life — that your plctura was my ytoion of 
Bengal? See !" H4 took from hto pocke$ her (lus- 
band's signet-ring. " Before I sealed thftt pMet 
up it had been in my possession for two y^an.. For 
two/years I had known eyery line of yo^r sweet &ce 
by heart Do not tun away-^ve m^ one word of 
hope, Katharine, or I ahall think you hay« no heart 
ataU!" 

Lady Tempest stood pale and trembling Ifte a 
leaf, and comd not say a word. 

" For heayen*s sake do not keep me in suspense !" 
her loyer .urged ; and he would haye coyered her 
pretty hands with eager kisses, but she drew them 
from hto claapi and made an eifort to recoyer her- 
self. 

" Captam Bligh," she began, tremuloufdy, V do 
you think you haye acted quite ihftriy in thto miHer? 
The customs of society " 

*' If the customs of society had always been too 
closely considered," interrupted the young soldier, 
hotly, " no man would ever haye had the. courage to 
say, ' I loye you ' to a woman, or she to answer mm, 
and the worid would have ended as it began." 

" Yes. but " 

Captain Bligh took up hto hat and made a moy»- 
mant towacd the door. 
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k to town hj tbs n^^ tnln." he 

. _, . WhM un I to uk for when I re* 

lOrtmrMuathudqnuten! Tell met" bsnrg«d, 



udd, bnuqpi 

Kutm;Miii ^ 
I a^tOM of puilaittto aalhoilty. 
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"Pot six montha' lesTC," she faltered then, 
irlthoot raUnB hec ejca. 

•■ Onlj thair' 

"For a yew, then." 

"A year. Ah '. Lady TempeM, I Me it ia to be 
good-by between oa." and he made another (elut of 
quitting the room, but a ■malherad aob arrested hli 
atepi, and in an Initant be waa back at her aide, and 
haj taken her In bla atrong. tender arnu. 

"What am I Co doT" he asked, la a rapturoai 
whliper. " 1 am walUng For orders." 



"And take aerrioe onder anolbtr flag." 
" Under the Bag oT Mi amtiltiana rrjendahip, wUeb 
hat changed ill name to lovel Do voo loTO me a 
UttIe.lUtherlDe, child!" 

Only the discrset dahUaa above the lorera' haada 
heard the anawer to thoee whlapered warda, aa 
Arnold BUgh atooped to prea hla langmg Upa to the 
■eailat bloMoma of hla darilng'a llttls monUi. 
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North ndlDc iqiiin* vara MmpllDg whMt, uid d 
cnatav ■••<■ asd m>I1i — ^ploil ES^hmen. tH 
tlMBi, the lut nneratlaa ta a eUw that hu d< 
paMd awy. bntaidmnated itwlf to the new era 



Bat lhawaq&twofThirrdale, ortTra.aad Swale, 
■fl; jaan tip kMw nothing of raHrotda. Tha 
fnrae, aiiil plonr, and lapwli^ etU! bod pomadoD 



of their moort. and tl 

wheat, held lordly maDor-hooMs when fSizabethaD 

hoapltalit^ and caaloma aUU prevailed. 

Among theM rich commoaara none held k higher 
bead than Bichard Kennett, toaater of the mmt. 
captala oi the militia, ehalnnan or the aBTtcnltaial 
meatingB, the beat whip.tha bent vat, the best afaot, 
and the lieheit landowner In Uredale, 

He stood now among these giaaUaqne Baxona, 
tike Sanl among the laraelllea, head and ihoalden 
above all. and the way in which he held hi* ilding- 
whip, aod toaaed tbe wbeat from hii hand Into the 
•acb, waa the wij o a uaa aooaatonwd to 



nptd dedidDiu and Implklt ab«dltnee. " I teO yon 
No, FiokerlDg," he «aid; "yore groond ii too 
clBTty far vhe&t. take »oni* o' yore brut out o' 
Kpoa Bink, an' drain a bit □' Boroope moia; yo'lt 
hara a crop o' guineat, theo." Witfa tliia decbdoD ke 
tamed rapidly, sod aaid : " Wltham, yon .take my 
place at dinner to-day, I'm going borne." 

Wtfaam nodded, and vent do With the baigain ha 
«u tnaklns ; and Pickering with hia band* in hka 
pooketa, i«my JingUng the golden nTcreigna to bia 
thoQghta,aaid: 

" Hold on, iqnire, I want to talk to yo'. I've been 
almoet doing what yo' uy these ten yean." 

The two men had puihed throcgb the crowd of 



tv-nlght when he's amoUiig hiaptce. Pickering's 
bar EoTM thlnki <hu thing, ud H'^erlng uotlMt." 

Then Pickering langfaed, too, and aaU : 

"T'womaamadBBpecko'dUlet«Dee, AUeewere 
that bUte heraelt Tbers bad been twen^ women 
be ooold have aaked, If ^M wanted them: bnt 
■ametbing allaya atood tween bim an' AUM.'' 

" It ia loTe. aqnire, of eonne." 

"Then loTa Btas'i in hia own gata, that** all. 
There's th' new parsoi " '" " 

path eiaa 



Kennett. and be barelr 
when Picketing tntrodn 



Mantifol |{irl. wte «u 
)t hone'a neck, aa It 
I w^Kde ipring. Bbe 

oarcb who gare her a 
nay, delicate (Ma, sat 



^'il 



in her itirnip 
he apoke, sod 
took bar place 



habit as die apoke, sod 
tbar 



f«i; moch aa aba pleased witb him. Bbe had aaked 
bfan not to atay the market dinner, and it had been 
• HMlKbiisferhlmtoieliiaeblnuelfaUthe atteu- 
llim and debrsnea of Ua neighbon. the dinner and 
tte speadea, flut ha m^;bc meet this br^ht bee 
mMng for him at 8t. Kesnatta Spring. 

AnyibiDg that wai a peraoDaJ tacrifioe, Margaret 
ooddask and hBTs ; only when bar reaneststoDohed 
be lands, or poUtlca, or prlJBdiaes, did ahe Ond oat 
that hat power was not omnipotent witb bar brother. 
Yet be waa Tery prood and food of bar, go much ao 
that ha bad alloired her to "leim all tbe new- 
fangled things women Ihowt they needed nowa- 
dafB." He had a qneer kind ol admiration and 
wonder for the ikill wblcb drew aneb mnaic from 
Iiory keys, and It added iar more tc hb pride than 
he was at all aware ofte see bow the gentry tar and 
near courted Uargaret's socia^, spoke of her wit 
■nd knowledge, snd bowed before her beauty and 

That Bhe wonted consUnt new books and mnaio, 
snd constant new tollete from London waa all right. 
Tme he wanted nothing but the Ccniniy Ofiarman 
and the Gentleman' » Mayaiijie ; bat Uorgaret 
waa different. Uargaret was Jfnr^ret— there had 
nsTer been any woman In Sniilre Kennell'a ejea 
like hia risler Margaret 

Pickering and he were both bachalom. but Hck- 
erlng had no sister Margaret. Ue was sonj for the 
poor fellow, and with a^Indneaa wblcb be only half 
undentood, said : "Margaret, Sqaire Pickering's to 
wed Alice Ualtby iver so Boon." 

UBT^iret langoed merrily. 

" Oh, the squire la on horseback now. Aak bun 



Rlood a litUa aside from Itaa bridl»- 

t bit ol^IlchaD with a munltjing 

hie oocopatlDn waa an ofleDSS lo 

ind be barel/ lifled bia hst to the stranger 



behind. " It'* bir eDonRh to make a 

diit, to have Tom, Dick or Harry sent to read 
n fbr bun- I'd ilka to choose my own parson 
ce, andH'odoot beajounghop-o'-my-tlimob 

rotharDick, yon are aigtyataometbing, aod 

men tell lies to themaelvee. Anybody osn 

at Ur. Grey Is a gaDtlcman, and a very band- 

ooe, too. I am going to aak him to dinner to- 

tr to atone lor yosr shyneia, and yon know 

01 hava to behaie nicely at your own labia." 

Dtit momlns Ur. (ttn- recdTed a pret^. 

1 note from Ibrfsret Kennen. axkhig him to 

'. Perfaaoa UaHsret would not hare bean 

Bach pleaaad Lt^e had aeeo bow Irreeolnte he waa 

abont Booapttqf l»»r conrtesy. . But the troth wa*. 

it atrnck Us tu the light of a tempMlioii. He had 

come to tUi bamUe cura Ml of religtona enthnd- 

asm, nnilaB* to minlslar to, i^lhei' than to b* 

antertabiad. He rqiroached himtetf all day that be 

had allowed that ob* oonloaed glaaoe of Howanit'* 

bright, lympaihetia ayea Malliuv htai from hia Meal 

But he want to Kennett Ball, twvaalbdaH, *nd 
found the aqnire exceedingly -eoBrteotia. Belif llio 
bmotaot hisDWtthon**, be waBalwaytaepttfeet 
BD^iabgeotlaiBBB,and ■■ Hr. Qrey had comeaatiy, 
tbey aanntered together ttaroogll tlM lu aid fardeiw 
and stablaa, and soms of the more aaelant parts tt 
tiie boose. Uargarat met tbem on thair raton. In 
that dim wainacoted paHor, fall ot queer old TtUun 
and fragrant with preaerred roae-leaTSa, ahe lo<feed 
like the Taijr flower of womanhood. Tbe dark 
oaken walla aUd the air of anilqrity mads bU tb« 
fresher and Mrar her vhlla, floating robes and her 
pore, Tontbful lace. 

Reginald Grey took her oulatretched band and 
bowed over lU 8be knew in that moment that he 
lo>ed her, no mailer in wbat'pasdonate words he 
might hereaflar confess it. Harparet felt that be 
would nerer tell his lore betler th 
that first glance of mingled adnii 
enne. That clanpe. like a fato, knocked BoRlj.too.at 
or later, she would hare to 



le had doea ki 



IS and men7B0ug« 



in it. Tbe sgnire thought her Tery dull, and woo- 
■ - re an her ■ ' ' — — 

eonnany 
iwly rids home in tbe twilight. Then 



dered where a 
bad down to. 

Aa the eirahig shadowa deapanedl. tha eonn«ny 
began to dowly rids home in tbe twilight. Then 

SBesiiiald went to Uie piano, and Biter soma aolenin 
reloding chords, broke into one ol Puroell'l d«Ught~ 
il chorals. He looked at Margaret, and she bad no 
power to resist the laritatlon. Her *otce 'blended 
with his iu BOpplIbant chant sad triumphant piean. 
Two Bonis often diaaover their relationship by tbe 
Ilka love whicti they bear to soma tiiird obiacl, and 
Reginald and Uaigaret knew that they had oegnn ia 
Ibal choral an Bcqnaintanceahlp that ^^etandt; 
would perfect. 

t^very day snd eTory week it deepaosd and 
widened. Reginald enthused Hargwet'B baart wHh 
reUgloaa ferTor and hia -owa arifrabiM- 
re (bund hhnaeU powerless to 

1 which all tbe iBdioa of tfaa 

eighbarhood were enlisted. He grumbled at Um 



own religioa 
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it 



new school, he grumbled at fhe cottage hospital, 
but they went on, nevertbeleflB. 

It was getting near Chnatmas, when one market- 
daT Pickering and the sqidre rode home in the late, 
cold afternoon together agahi. They fell naturally 
enongh into a conyersation abont Reginald Qrey. 
He was, indeed, the thorn in the side of all the sor- 
nnmdiiig sqnirea, 

**I like a parson and steeple and all that, Kennett ; 
It's respectable, bnt, dang me, if I like foak that 
meddle so mnch. i* my business. He's setten np a 
school i' Scroope, an' he's makin* sach a foss abont 
dean water as idTer wab." 

" He mnst hey brass of his own, for he told't far- 
mers he'd giye n^ ms tithes for a year if tiiey'd bring 
plent? o' dean water into Eennett I se niyer 
meddle with him. If he likes to improye my prop- 
erty he*8 welcome.^' 

*' Fooaks say he's welcome to yonr sister, too.'* 

Kennett blazed like gunpowder— " Fooaks lie! 
It's her eqnala M arniret Keonett Hill wed ; an' yon 
parson, wi' hfe two nnndred pounds a year, can't tie 
her shoe-strings. Why, she has fifteen Ihonsand 
pounds tn her own right, man !" 

" To' needn*t flyte at me, sqdre. I nobbut told 
yo' what's in the wind." 

The squire had had some such thoughts and fe%jrs» 
and indeed they had brought him home se early. 

He knew that Margaret expected that he w«(uld 
remain to dinner in Ripon. and he wished to see if his 
unlooked-for return w(Mild*be an unwelcome sur- 
prise to her. He would haye told himself that no- 
thinff could make him act the sby on hH sister, and 
yet Be left his horse aT the stable-door, and walked 
quietly round to the little parlor whefQ. Margaret 
generally sat 

It was qvita daik outside, and he could see plainly 
eyerr objaet in the fire4it room. M^rg^ret rocked 

! gently in a low ohair before the blf^«> her hands 
olded on her lap, and a happy, limning look upop 
her face, for Reginald was leaning on the bi^oad, 
low mantd watohii^ her, and talking to her» , 

"Die sqpure'e fSMse grew dark with pa^sioii; he 
stood a moment to consider, and in tw moment 
Reginald walked toward Margaret, tenderly em- 
braced and kissed her. They were parting, and 
parting as only loyers part 

Kennett was in a tumult, of passion. All his tradi- 
tions and prejudices forbade htm to strike or insult a 
parson. His office protected him from such reyenge 
as ha wonld haye taken of. any other man. For once 
he did not care to fiioe hia £oq ; he scarcely yet knew 
how he mnst fight him. 

So he went back to the stables, gaye some direc- 
tions about a A€k berse, and then entered the house 
in his usual noi^y manner.- 

But he kept nothing flrom his sister's obserying 
eye ; she saw yery well what subject was troubling 
htm, and so skillfully and amusingly parried all dan- 
serous inquiiies, that he was compelled to adopt the 
blunt, straightforward way most natural to him. 

'* Margaret, Kckering tells me iyerybody is put- 
ting that Parson Qtey's name an' yore name to- 
gittaer. PSekering^B a foiel ; but, then, fools an' bairns 
tell truth aooMBtimes." 

"Eyerybody does me a great honor, brother 
Dick." 

" Now, Margaret,. I like yore jokes in reason ; 
But nobody is going to match a Kennett with a 
poor, beggar^ parson i' my hearing. Yon Reginald 
Grey is " 

" A kinsman of Earl de Grey* the feudal lord 

whom yon «nd all the squires around delight to 

honor. There is not « man in Uredale Militia that 

would not serye him on his knees if the earl told him 
n 
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There*B not a Yorkshire squhne as 'ud serye the 
king himself but as a gentleman should serye I 
Now, lass! And an earl is one thing and a parson 
another." 

'^ Oartafady , brotiier Diek. An earl is a serrant of 
the king, a parson is the seryant of God !" 



" Margaret, 111 nfyer argue wi' a woman. Yo'ye 
$11 o' yo' got the seroent's tongue. Ill lust tell you 
plaii^' that Reginald Grey Isn't welcome iu my house 
again ; and, ifit's all the same, I won't haye yo' speak 
to him any more." 

" But it is not all the same, Dibk. I am going 
to marry Mr. Grey, and, of course, 1 want to speak 
to him.'* 

' ' Oh, Margaret, Margaret ! Hayen't I loyed you, 
lass ? Hayen't I loyed you beyond all as iyer was ? 
I'ye sought no wife for your sake. I'ye loyed no 
woman on earth, because there was none like yon, 
Margaret Am I to lose yon nowT' 
. *' Dick, darling, yon don't lose me. I 'can loye 
Beginald and you, too." 

•* No you can't— no, yo' sha'n't. One or t'other, 
lass ! — one or t'other. I'll never go shares wi' one 
o' my lord's poor ofiG^oots.' It's me or him, an' yo' 
can choose this night, Margaret." 

Never woman tried to charm as Margaret tried to 
charm her brother; but on one point he would not 
listen to her— she must choose between him and her 
loyer. Margaret was sorely troubled \ her brother's 
tears had broken up all her determination to take 
her own way at any cost She knew that tears came 
harder than blood ft-om Dick Kennett, and she 
heard his restless pacings up and down his bedroom- 
floor aU nisht. That Dick should weep for her — 
that Dick snould be unable to sleep about her, were 
two such extreme proofs of his loye and grief, that 
she Cjpuld not bear to abuse them. "Reginald and 
I must wait," she said ; ** and if he loves me, he will 
be willhig to do so." 

So the next morning, as they walked together 
over the crisp, white snow in Kennett Park, she told 
her lover of her conversation with her brother, and 
of her determination. 

'* You see, Reginald," she urged, " Dick took mO 
from my mothers arms a baby eight months old ;. 
he has been everything to me, and he told me last 
night he had never married for niv sake. I am 
goinff to trust to God and you, and the powers who> 
watch over virtuous love, and wait till Dick is 
willing." 

•* But you love me, Margaret?" 

" I should have to learn a thousand lan^^uages to- 
tell you how much, and when Dick is wilUng I'll be 
your wife if you have only one hundred pounds a 
year." 

Reginald smiled, and, drawing her fondly to him, 
said: 

*' Now, Margaret, I have something to tell you. I 
told you that my eldest brother was drowned soon 
^ter I came here. My father has been in very bad 
health ever since, and this morning I recdved a let- 
ter urging me to come to bim. We must part for a 
short time, dear one : but do right, Margaret, and 
leave the rest— all wiU surely be well. May I write 
to you?" 

" No ; I can trust you, and every letter would 
annoy Dick. Poor Dick ! Don't feel hnrt^ Reginald, 
dear, I could not love you so well, if I did not love 
duty and Dick just as I do." 

"And I fnlly trust you, Margaret, dear. Remem- 
ber, no tears, no doubts— we part in hope." 

And Margaret ftilly kept her promise ; her voice 
and presence made the whole house light, and she 
took just as much interest in Dick's hunting-matches 
and dinners as if she bad no lover hundreds or 
thousands of miles away. 

For, soon after Reginald's departure, there had 
come to her ft-om London a gem of beautiful device, 
uuiting Reginald's and her own initials, and then, at 
irregmar intervals for nearly a year, tokens from 
Paris, Rome, Florence, Naples, and other fEtvorite 
resorts of travelers. iMdently Reginald was abroad, 
and evidently be remembered her. She could hope 
and wait. 

Just before Christmas, Richard Kennett received 
news which filled hhn with mingled regret and pride. 
The old Earl de Grey on his deathbed had left to 
Sqdre Kennett and a few other Yorkshire gentle- 
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OUB NEW BUTLER. 



men—who had been ardent sapporten of his policy 
—each a memorial rinff. and Bioiiard was selected to 
head the depatation wmch would meet the new earl 
and recelTe these tokens of friendship (torn his hand. 

Margaret pot the floishing touches to her brother^i 
uniform with her own hands that morning. *' Yon 
are the handsomest man in England, Dick/* she 
said, and stood on tiptoe to kiss him. 

For the first time he thonght it saf^ to name Reg- 
inald, and he answered : ** Hisndsomer than RestnaTd 
Greyr* 

•« Oh. Grey is in Italy." 

His Uuie clouded for a moment, but Margaret 
kissed the shadow away, and he galloped proudly of! 
to her waving kerchief. Toward evening she saw 
him coming home, very thoughtfUly and quite down- 
cast 

" Poor Dick P she thought ; " he has been disap. 
pointed, or got snubbed, perhaps ; these modem 
nobles have none of the grand manners of their 
fathers." 

Dick met her oonftasedly and with an appearance 
of embarrassment that quite puzzled her. 

** For goodness sake, Dick, what is it! Did yon 
forget your speech, or make a fool of younelff* 

** I am afndd so, Margaret" 

" Well, I wouldnH be a Torkshire gentleman, and 
lose heart before a Torkshire earl— I thought you 
had more Kennett in you than that ! Td like to see 
the Earl de Grey I couldn't say to Jost what I 
wanted to say!" 

" Then Margaret yooHl have a chance, forthe new 
earl is coming here to dinner." 

"Dick Kennett! Was there anybody ever like 
vou? Why. we have nothing but hare-soup and tur- 
key and a raised meat-pastry. How many more are 
coming ? I think you might well be ashamed to look 
at me." 

"Never mind, Margaret, about dinner; the eari 
knows what kind of a table you can set very well." 

** Now, what do you mean?" 

"Dang it! I beg your pardon, Margaret— but 
dang it ! the new earl and Hr. Reginald Grey are 
Just the same person— that's what I mean ; an' yo' 
needn't portend yo' didn't know it, Margaret"; 

** How could I know such a tUng, Dickr* 

"Ohf women do beat iverything! Took yo' to 
guess he were my lord's second son— come to tiiink 
o' it, you an' be got fHends Just after the brother were 
drowned in foreign parts. Margaret, yo're so much 
cleverer than I, tnat Fm fUr 'shamed o' myselve." 

Upon this, Marg4ret ran op-stairs, and in an hour 
descended splendidly robed in richest silk, and many 
a priceless gem; and when she stood once more by 
her lover's side no earl could have souffht a fairer 
countess. Tou can see her likeness yet in Kennett 
Had, taken in all the splendor of her bridal attire ; 
and the housekeeper— pointing to Reginald's, which 
hangs beside it, in the pomp of earl's robes and 
stars and orders — will very likely sav : 

^ It was a perfect love-match, ma'am— that's how 
Kennett and Kennett Manor came to the De Greys, 
for my lady's brother never married, ma'am. He 
took up my lord's notions about the poor, ma'am, 
and better houses and schooling, ma'am, and lett 
Kennett to my ladv's eldest daughter— a perfisct 
love-match, ma'am !" 



A Hoiise.b«Udln|p Fiait.— In Lake Nyassa, in 
the fiu' interior of AfHca,is a kind of black fish which 
every year build what the natives call " a house." 
In the mod at the bottom of the lake it makes a hole 
some two or three feet broad, allowing the earth re- 
moved Irom tiie hole to form a little wall around it 
The depth of the hole and the height of the wall 
measured together make a small baiin from fifteen 
to eighteen inches deep. In this little lake within a 
lake the fish feels secure from all enemies, and venr 
quietly keepa house until the eggs are laid, when it 
becomes restless and leaves the nouse as a nursery 
for successors, while it roams about again at will. 



Coing and Coming. 

I LOOK through. my window, across the wild common, 

Oh, is it my lover c(»nM quickly along r 
All Nature Is singing a hymn lo tbe morning, 

And softly my heart edioes back the glad song. 
Ah, Robin, dear Robin I He leaps o>r the hurdle, 

He crosses the bridge leading on to the stile; 
I think thai he's thinking of me as he whistles 

Hie song that I've sung to him many a whila 

He stays by the brook where the silver-grey willows 
Dip their leaves In the stream as it flows on its 
way— 
Where he told me he loved me, and asked me to 

When, blushing and h^py, I answered, "Some 
day." 
Bee— the red tan has risen, the heather is glowing. 

The East is aflame with the bright golden fire; 
He worlcs and he whistles. I work the while singing, 

A-mllking the cows in the old mossy byrs. 

I'll leave the door open, for oometh my lover 

Aoroas the wild oommon, tbe sweet gone among; 
The Wast Is aflame, and the son sinking slowly. 

The birdies are singing their soft even-song. 
I see the tall form of my lover— he oometh, 

And, hark, on the west wind the same song is 
borne 1 
lis the song that he whistled when passing my 
window— 

Now gsyly It rings with my lover's reinrn. 



Our New Butler. 

He was a handsome fellow. Not partioiilarly regu- 
lar fbatnres, nor an exceptionally beautiftil fWce, bvl 
handsome, with a fine, keen, gray eye, and a fl-esh« 
healthy akin; a man with the IndeacribaMe air of 
refinement and good-breeding which would stamp 
him at first glance as a gentleman. 

But, Just at present, that fact— of being a gentle- 
man — was bothering Dune Carmichael extremely. 
He sat at a table in the dining-room'of a certain hstel, 
hia breakfkst untasted, and an attentive waiter al 
his elbow, who evidently did not understand why 
the meal should be treated with such disregard. 
''Anything more I can get for yon, sir?" be ventored, 
at last, seeing Carmichael iUng down the 3Vmeis,and 
pull the Bugsr-bowl nearer him. 

** No— yes," hesitated that gentleman, becoming 
aware that he was addressed. '* Just bring me a 
copy of the TUegraph, and— oh, there's Hammer»> 
leyl" 

John glided ofl" noiselessly to secure the news- 
paper, and the newcomer, a young fdlow evidently 
several years Carmichael's Junior, nung himself down 
in a chmr opposite his friend. 

** What's the matter, Oharieyr' said Carmichael, 
kindly. '* Tou look as if you had not slept at alL 
Well, it is rather worrving to wake up and find one'a 
self without a penny.'' 

*' I don't see how yon can Joke, Durie," aaid the 
young fellow, petulantly. ** It's all very weU for 
you. but look at my sitnalion. Sir Walter will send 
remittances to yon Just as soon as he finds out about 
this uglv ' comer ' on 'Change, but what's to be- 
come of^me ? Ky poor father has had Ned's debts 
to settle this year, and when I took my little hand- 
ful and started for London, it was with the clear on- 
derstanding that I could not expect more. It's no 
use to swear at one's ill luck, I xnow, and a follow 
must keep a good face on the matter; but when I 
remember that I've no influence here and no 
money, and then think of my mother, the giris, and 
bome- 
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And here Charley Hammendey gulped down 
something veiy like a sob, as he Uf&d a glass of 
water to his Ups. 

Durie Carmichael looked at him steadily for half a 
minute. It was hard on Charley; Charley, poor 
boy, who had invested aU his little patrimony In a 



ipeeiililion which looked fair enough in penpectlTe 
—•0 fair that Cbarlej^B perraasions had indaced hit 
Mend to join him in the yentore, and which retnlted 
fci leaving both literally pennileM. A alight moiatore 
nthered in the older man's erei as he looked at the 
boy's fiair, girlish face. He hesitated for a second, 
tod then spoke : 

'* If somebody olfered yon a berth in the Custom 
House, Charley— nothing very grand, but stiU occu- 



pation, and with fair pay for it— woold yon accept 

ride 
ge8tioB»" 



it, or would your piide be insnlted by the sag- 



** 



Insulted? By Jore, Dole, are yon Joking T' 
cried Charley, eagerly. ** Fd Jnmp at it— yes, s&, I 
wonld, and shake hands warmly with the man who 
olfered it.*' 

Carmichmel stretched his hand across the table, 
Qoder coyer of the paper, which John had Just 
broncfat him. 

** AU right, my boy. Suppose you read this letter, 
while I look oyer my paper. And Just eat some 
breakftat, for you don't reuah a cold one." 

No one would haye supposed that Durie Car- 
ndchael, lounging quietly back in his chair, had Just 

even away hia own sole chance of a liyelihood to the 
>y oppomte. Charley did not know how things had 
gone of Ute in Scotland, nor of the bitter quarreb 
with Sir Walter which had followed Durie's depar- 
ture. It was all because of a woman, too : a woman 
with Charley's own blue eyes and yellow nair. 

Down in Deyonshire, last August, one of Charley's 
sislers had made wild work with Camdchael's, 
heart; but she was a weak, iHyolous creature, 
whose beauty was her sole dower. And when, 
after encouragement enough to satisfy the most 
fifBdent of men, Byelyn Hammersley refused his 
hand, and faltered out that she *' Supposed Mr. 
Carmichaei knew that she had been engaged for a 
year" — she did not dare to meet the eye of her de- 
ceiyed loyer, nor to confess that it was his wealth 
alone which had kept her constant to the dried-up 
East Indian whose mamonds she wore. 

The wound cut deeply: but Carmichaei would 
haye scorned to let the vrorid know that he Buffered. 
And the cause of his father's quarrel with him was 
because he refused to pay his addresses to Miss 
SomeryHle, Sir Walter's ward, who had Just come of 
age, and who was ready enough to lay herself and 
her fortune at Durie's feet, yery much to his an- 
noyance. 

" It's an odd world, this," thought Carmichaei, as 
Us eye ran over the columns of the Teleffraph^ ** and 
a pretty system of educstion mine has been. I can 
hunt and shoot, speak three languages, a good clas- 
sical scholar and all that sort of thing, but bow the 
deuce is that going to help me to board and lodg- 
ing ? Ill look oyer the adyertisements. 'Wanted, 
an assistaot teacher.' No, I'd neyer haye the 
patience ; and, betides, what's a fellow to do with- 
oat references? ' Oroom' — come, that is rather low 
life ; poor old Sir Widter would turn purple at the 
bsffe idea. What's this?" and Durie became so ab- 
sor'oed in his paper that Charley spoke to him twice 
before he repliea. 

** Oh, yes, by all means," said he, hi answer to 
Charley's query wbetiier they had not better go di- 
rectly down to the Custom House ; ** that is, yon 
most go, my boy. For myself, I haye to go else- 
where. I say, Cfharley, we'll square the hotel bill 
now. and dine together to-night at the restaurant in 
the Strand." 

An hour later, Carmichaei was walking west at a 
very brisk pace. The truth was, he did not dare to 
let ms resolution have time to cool, and there was 
even a twinkle of amusement in his eyes as he looked 
tnqairfaigly op at Ike imposing fhmt of a house hi 
Belgraye oqwe. He pMsed it once, walked as Ur 
as the eoraer. took off his gloves, and deliberately 
pat his seal-ring in hb vest-pocket, and then, wltn 
a final glance of tnspeotion, rang the bell, and Ui- 
quired if Mr. De Peyster was at home. 

The servant glanced at him, then threw open tLd 



drawing-room door. "Your name, sh*," said he, 
respecntdly. 

'* 1 wish to see Mr. De Peyster on busInesB," said 
Carmichaei, quietly, "in answer to an adverHie- 
ment" 

A look of annoyance crossed the man's fhce at hia 
blander. *' If that's the case," said he, *' you can 
Just step into the library. Why didnt yon say so 
at oncer' 

But Carmichaei followed him down the stairs with- 
out reply, and Just as they reached the door, the 
man said, more respectfully, *'No offense, my 
fHend ; but yon won't find the wages much. Then, 
as he flung open the door, he annotmced CarmichaeL 
'* If you please, sir, a person to see you." 

A gray-haired, gray-whiskered gentleman rose* 
fkt>m ms chair witn so courtly a bow that Carmichaei 
inyolnntarily found himself repeating it. 



"Ton wished to see me- 



De Peyster 



hesitated, then waved his hand politely toward » 
chair. 

But Carmichaei had by this time recollected hhn* 
self, and remained standing. 

*' Yes, sir. I saw your advertisement hi the TWe- 
graph this morning, and I have come to apply for 
the situation of butler. I am a Scotchman ; have 
been in this country but a short thne, and I am 
without referencea; but I understand a butler'a 
work thoroughly, and, in tiiort, sir, I am totally 
without means or resources. I will do my best to 
suit you." 

Mr. De Peyster looked at him ; then his expression 
of surprise gave place to one of interest If Car- 
michaei had known him for years he could not have 
hit upon a surer road to Mr. De Peyster's favor than 
this simple, direct statement. 

*'Witnoat references?" said the old gentleman. 
" I always reqtdre them, but— hum ! Let me see. 
I rather Uke your looks. What is your name ?" 

" Carr, sir. I am aware that to be without refer- 
ences is a bad beginnhig in applying for any situa- 
tion, but when i spoke of them I meant those as to 
my capability as a butler. I can give you one as to 
hones^and general character," and, in spite of him- 
self, Carmichaei flashed rather proudly as he took a 
note flrom his pocket and handed it to Mr. De Pey- 
ster. 

It was a few lines flrom the Collector of the Cos- 
toms, at Southampton, merely testifying to the 
bearer's integrity and moral character, but it was 
unaddressed, and Mr. De Peyster did not CeUI to 
notice the fhct. 

**And how am I to know you are the person 
spoken of»" said he. 

*' Shr !" Agatai the blood surged into Carmichaera 
face. *'I beg your pardon; the envelope is ad- 
dressed to yon.'' 

«'So it is; so it is," said the old gentleman, 
hastily. *' Upon my word, I did not observe that ;'' 
and then he looked curiously at Carmichaei, and 
went off into a brown study. 

Now, Mr. De Peyster was a bit of a philantiiro- 

Eist. He was perpetually riding off on bk peculiar 
obby of " giving every man a chance," and this 
seemed to be an ezoeUent opportunity for testing 
his pet theory. Besides, it was easy enough to aai 
his mend the collector a few ouestions the next time 
they met He liked the fellow's face; the only 
trouble was- 
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Well," said he, abruptly, but with a Und smile, 
** I was only hesitatiiig becanse, in Cact, I think yon 
are too gentlemanly for the place." 

Carmichaei smiled. 

** Don't you prefer eduoated people about yon, sir? 
I suppose that I have been exceptionally wdl-edu- 
cated. I speak French and German. ! am thor- 
oughly posted hi wines, and I think I can give yon 
samfactton. Can I come at once ?" 

" Wait a moment," said Mr. De Peyster, tUnkfaig 
tiiat this vras the most eccentrio servant he had ever 
engaged. '* You have said notMng about wages." 

Cmiichael was confused. He had not the most 
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rflBot6 idea what bntien reeeired, so be named a 
Bum which, to Mr. De Peyster, was ridicolooilj 
tOBnXi. 

** That is too IHtle,'' he said, more interested than 
€Ter in his newprot^S. ** Bat if joa snit me. Til 
make it more. Ifyon oaa come immediately, do so." 

*• To-morrow t" 

" Tes; and oblige me by making it an early hoar. 
My daaghte.* will wen be disengaged, and oan give 
yon the Keys. Gacr. I think yon said ? Tea ; good- 
morning"; and he tamed to bis newspaper again. 

GenoYieTe De Peyster, sitting in her laznrioas 
dressing-room the next morning, was aroosed from 
an importa:it reverie upon the comparative merits 
of blue ganse vermu pink crape by the entrance of 
ber sister, a pretty little matron, several years her 
eenior. who came in langhing merrily. 

*' What's the matter, Honoria? Has my Skye 
terrier comeT' and Genevieve lifted ber brown eyes 
appealingly. 

She had such soft, tender eyes— in fact, she was 
so dainty a bit of feminine loveliness that the 
smallest gestare she made was sare to impress one. 

•'Terrier? No," said Mrs. McPherson: **bat 

ripa's new bntler has. My dear, will yoo believe it, 
took him for yoang Mordannt, who called here 
last week, and saUed np to him in my most engag- 
iog manner, never discovering my mistake until 
papa spoke to him. He is so abaardjy gentlemanly ; 
not the 'swell' butler style at aU. Why. I really felt 
awkward in handing him the keys." 

" Don't expect me to believe in your being awk- 
ward aboat anything," said her sister, smiling. ** I 
hope yon gave him the menu for this evening. And , 
while I think of it, did napa say whether the old 
Madeira was to be used?*' 

But lost at that moment the maid entered, bearing 
the bine gause and pink crape ; and, in deciding 
which dress her sister should wear that evening, 
Mrs. McPherson totally forgot her questions. Nor 
did Genevieve herself remember them until several 
hours later, when she was about going to the car- 
riage, and her eyes happened to tall on the written 
menu lying on the toilet, where Honoria had left it. 

'* Dear me !" was her dismayed thooght " What 
will papa say if that is not put into proper French 
for to-night? My first dinner-party, too I How care- 
less of Honoria?" 

So it chanced that when Oarmichael went np into 
the drawing-room to answer the bell, his eyes fell 
upon the firettiest possible vision, dressed in dark- 
blue velvet, with soft chinchilla fur around her 
slender white throat and hands ; so delicately fair that 
she looked IQce a bit of Sevres porcelain. 

'* I rang for yon to speak anont dinner," began 
Genevieve. Then, as she surveyed him, an aston- 
ished look crossed her face. " Are yon papa's new 
bntler r' 

Try as he did not to betray himself, Carmichael's 
bow savored of the drawing-room ; but he only said, 
quietly: '* Yes, madam." 

*'Oii!" An uncomfortable little exclamation; 
but she resumed, after a pause, " I think papa will 
want his old Madeinu You know when to serve it ? 
I don't believe I dow" 

•* Yes, madam." 

*' Yon see I have only kept hoose six weeks," said 
Genevieve, wiUi a bnrst of frankness. ** This is my 
first dinner-party. Please do have it go ofT nicely, 
TfaAt is all. Oh, stop ! I forgot the menu. I have 
not had time to write it properly in French " 

** If you will allow me, 1 can write it in correct 
French," said Oarmichael, seeing her hesitate. 

'• Oh, tjan you ? That's very nice. Thank you." 

Just then the carriage drew up at the eurb- 
stooe, and Oarmiehael opened the door for Miss De 
Peyster, gave her order to the coachman, and went 
back into the house, thinking ** Just my confounded 
lock ! 1 hate to act like a boor before that exqui- 
sitely pretty oreatnre. Why didn't 1 meet her when 
I was her eqnal, I wonder?" 

And Genevieve, said to herBelf, " I don't wonder 



Honoria was pnuled. Why, he haa the maftnen 
and air of a Chesterfield." 

Genevieve was by no means the only person who 
entertaine4 the same idea ; for, as the days went on, 
the various mistakes which were made in regard to 
the De Peystera' butler were ludicrous in the extreme. 
People were pernetually giving him an order, and 
then begging paraon for it 

Gentlemen who handed him their overcoats, after 
a glance at his face, would invariably take him for 
a guest like thenuelves, apologize, and then be 
puzEled by Carmichaers quiet acceptance of the 
situation. 

As for Genevieve's giri-fHends, they raved about 
him, and pestered the poor child with romantic so- 
lutions of the anomaly of such a man in sock a posi- 
tion ; for, try as Oarmichael did to keep In his place, 
he was so unmistakably a gentleman that nobody 
wonld credit the fact that he was a servant. 

He ^ot along with his work very well. The silver, 
of which he had supervision, was always kept in 
irreproachable order, and his pantries were gniltleas 
ol dust. But on the occasion of the first gentle- 
man's dinner which Mr. De Peyster gave, when Mrs. 
McPherson went into the pantry, while the party 
were at dinner, she was filled with horror to find the 
entire fioor (with the exception of a path through 
the centre) lined with piles of plate- -all their 
superb china treated with sablime disregard of 
breakage 1 

And when she delivered a remonstrance on the 
spot, she did not know whether to be most amused 
or annoyed when Oarmichael respectfully answered 
that he always supposed the floor was the proper 
place, provided the servant was careful. 

Mrs. McPherson washed her hands of the eccen- 
tric butler after that, and told Genevieve that she 
must manage her own servants in future. 

Life went along with apparent smoothness in the 
De Peyster mansion. Oarmichael did not find his 
duties arduous, although dinner-parties were tee- 
quent He often thought, with considerable amuse- 
ment, that he was becoming quite an accomplished 
butler. 

Mr. De Peyster had evidently taken a genuine 
fancy to him. He often called him into the library 
in the evening^, and Oarmichael's tact enabled him 
to converse with the old gentleman without betray- 
ing himself. 

Genevieve used to come in fk'eqnently and listen 
to the conversation. Those brown eyes were some- 
what distracting to Oarmichael, however. When 
Genevieve was present, the temptation was strong 
to drop the servant and turn genUeman again. 

Once he came very near discovery. Genevieve 
p^ave a dinner-party, and among the guests, to his 
infinite dismay, Oarmichael discovered Charley Ham- 
mersley. Now, be it known that Charley had not 
the most remote idea of the manner in which his 
friend gained a livelihood. Oarmichael had studi- 
ously concealed the whole story from him, and 
dreaded nothing so much as Charley's findmg out 
the sacrifice he nad made on his behalf. 

And now, here sat Charley at his hostess's left 
band, gaziog admiringly at her beautiful eyes, and 
Oarmichael in attendance at his elbow. 

There was nothing for it but to trust to luck and 
brave it out, hoping that Charley )^ould have eyes 
for no one but the pretty girl aforesaid. 

The dinner went on gayly. It was half over, when 
some demon prompted Kir. De Peyster to draw 
Charley's attention to his old Madeira. He spoke to 
him twice, b«t CSiariey was deep in adoration of 
Genevieve, and the old gentleman said, rather testily, 
to Oarmichael : 

« Tell Mr. Hammersley that I am speaking to 
him!" * 

Without an instant's hesitation, Oarmichael stepped 
up to Charley's chair, decanter in hand. 

" Mr. De Peyster is addressing you, sir," said he. 

At the familiar voice, Charley turned aside 
quickly. 
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** Whtt the dea " 

Crash I Down went the glass into which Canni- 
■cihael waa ponring the Madeira, over went the wine 
on MisB De Peyster's lovely French dress, and, as 
Chariev dashed back his chair, an anthpritative voice 
said, close to his side : 

** Hold jonr tongne, my boy I" 

It all happened in a second. Charley's daaed 
senses gradaally became aware that Carmichael 
was on ooe knee, wiping the wine carefully off the 
pretty dress, and tnat Genevieve, with sundry 
blnshes, said, sofEly : 

*' No matter, Carr. It was not yonr fault, and I 
don't mind in the least" 

And, while all the men around the table were 
thinking that their hostess was as amiable as she was 
pretty, Charley was saving to himself: 

'* Here's a mess, if I've got any eyes. By Jove I 
The little thing has the sense to appreciate him, 
even under mlse colors f To think of Durie 
here " 

Poor Charley did not recover from the shock all 
the eveniug, and could scarcely restrain himself 
from plmiging at Carmichael after the ladies had 
left the room, and demanding what on earth he 
meant by such masqueradtng. And 1 believe that 
he would have done it, except for the warning glance 
that his friend bestowed upon him. 

A few days after this episode, as Mrs. McPherson 
sat over the breakfast-table in ner own house, she 
busied herself by looking over the advertisements in 
the paper. Master Rene's nurse had ". given warn- 
ing " tnat morning, and it behooved her mistress to 
look about speedily for a successor, as the household 
aotoemt, infant though he was, had certahi antipa- 
thies, and an introduction to a new nurse was one of 
them. There proved to be no proper applicants, so 
Mrs. HePherson turned over the paper and glanced 
at the *' romantic" advertisements. A sudden ex- 
clamation startled her lord and master from his 
«tody ofthe Ifnies. 

*' Oh, Frank, Just listen I do believe this must be 

eipa's wonderrol batler. ' Information wanted of 
r. Durie Caraichael, eldest son of the late Sir 
Walter Carmiobael, of Castle Craig, Peebleshire, 
Scotland I was last heard from hi London during 
October, 187—.' " 

Then followed an exact description of his per- 
•Bonal appearSDce. and the paragraph ended by 
saying that any information or him would be amplv 
rewaraed by communicating with Lady Carmichael, 
Castle Craig. 

** Well, my dear, don't you think you have jumped 
at a conclusion T" said Frank, calmly, after the 
manner of men. 

"Now, Prank! Of course youM say that; bat 
read for yonnelf. I'm sure the description is per- 
fect. Ofl^-~0armichael~he's kept back part of his 
name. Oh, 'I tfahik it's quite plain. I always be^ 
lieved he was a gentleman in disguise. At any rate, 
asFve told yon, he was never brought up as a butler. 
Ttlnk of putting the plates on the floor, my dear !" 

Up6n a second reading, Frank inclined more to 
Ua wife's opinion, and .concluded that he would 
ittention the cfercnmstance to his father-in-law. 

^ But, of course, you'll po and talk it over with 
Qenevieve," sa^ he, laughingly. ''Don't, pray, en- 
conrajgrn ray rolnantic notions in the pretty crea- 
ton^flead.^ 

**xou ought ib be ashamed," cried his wife 
indfaMUatly. '*!% sure I've often heard you say 
thatoar greatest ofcann was her romance and lack 
of iMriffliness. "M^t you bad boy,! won't Idss 
yoo!'^ Bat she dMb standing on tip-toe to pin a 
flower in Us Duttbta-nole, and then, as soon as he 
had gone, she flew up-stairs for her wraps. 

But Master Regie was cross, and the departing 
Burse sulky, and therefore it was more than two 
hours before Mrs. McPherson started for Belgrave 
Square Truth to say, she was more troubled by 
tlwt chance remark of her husband's than she would 
have allowed. A doien little circumstances came 



back to her mind, proving Genevieve's penc^n^, to 
siy the least, for the man. She fairly groaned In 
spirit as she thought it over. And when at last she 
reached the house she was almost too impatient to 
ring the beU. 

She had set her foot on the staircase, intending 
to go up to Genevieve's room, when a low cry from 
the bacK of the hall startled her. She stepped back, 
and went down to the butler's pantry, from which 
the sound proceeded. 

" Carr ? What was that » 

Mrs. McPherson stood petrified. Leaning against 
the wall, pale and trembling, was Genevieve, while 
the butler— yes, the butler— held one of her dainty 
hands in his, and was kissing it in the most agitated 
manner ! 

** Genevieve I" 

" Genevieve !" she cried, *'have the goodness to 
inform me what this means?" 

"Madam!" 

Carmichael dropped the hand, and eonironted her 
in his most superb manner. 

"Madam!'* he said, "have the goodness to ad- 
dress yourself to me. Your sister has bruised her 
hand very badly in the swinging-door ; she is very 
faint, as you see." 

" Leave the room," said Mrs. McPherson^ 

But there came a faint " No— stay !" from Gene- 
vieve. 

"Let me carry you to a sofa in the drawing- 
room," said Carmichael, softly; and, regardless of 
Mrs. MePherson's wrath, he lifted Genevieve in his 
arms, satisfied to see a faint color stealing back to 
the delicate cheeks, and to feel one small hand clasp 
hia own tightly. 

When he had laid her head gently on the sofSft, 
he drew himself proudly up, and turned to Mrs. 
McPherson. 

" Madam," he said, "perhaps it may be briefest 
said in Cesario's words to the Countess Olivia, ' My 
place is above my fortunes ; I am a gentleman !' " 

At that remarx Mrs.^ McPherson suddenly recol- 
lected the newspaper, which she thereupon puUed 
out of her pocket m great haste. 

" Does that mean you?" she said, tersely. 

She was answered by a low cry. 

"Oh, my poor father 1" exclaimed Carmichael. 
Then he buried his face in his hands, and for a mo- 
ment there was silence. 

Mrs. McPherson did not dare to break it, but 
Genevieve cried : 

'• What is it? Oh, tell me ! tell me !" 

Carmichael at tiiis recovered himself, and, coming 
toward her, took her hand again. 

*• Your accident caused me to betray what other- 
wise I never would have done," he said. ** Gene- 
vieve, I am Durie Carmichael. This tells me that 
my father is dead, and that I must go to Scotland 
immediately. It was partly a whim —partly adverse 
circumstances which brought me here, in this 
humble station. I sliall explain all that to your 
father. But for you, Genevieve, a woman's treach- 
ery drove me out into the world a cold, cynical 
man. You have restored to me my faith in alt that 
is good and lovely. Will you take me as I am, 
faulty enough. Heaven knows, but still loving you 
devotedly— will you say yes some day, dear ? Mrs. 

McPherson, forgive me " And then and there, 

before her very eyes, did Carmichael bend down and 
clasp a very tremulous, tearful little personage to 
his heart with all the warmth imaginable. 

Mrs. McPherson resembled her father in one re- 
spect Her prejudices once conquered, her kind- 
ness of heart carried her, very enUiusiastically, in a 
direction totally opposite to her original ideas, and 
therefore, she gave Carmichael her hand with the 
most coraial, graceful little speech, kissed her sister, 
cried a little, dressed the bruised hand, and then 
promptly issued orders that her own butler should 
be sent for " to serve dinner properly, in ordef that 
papa should not be put out.'' 

And when Mr. De Peyster came home that even- 



lag, prepared to " Bound " his butlst carerbll;, and 
ascertain whether lia ma the gnitle[Daa"iranled," 
he tonnd a conapuaeji aw^tlag talm. wharcia the 
foe* vera or hla own lionMbold. Carmichael carried 
him oir (o the Hhmj, and nob(Mi7 knoira whst ai- 
S^nmentahe uied, but the resalt wai emmentlyMtu- 
1011017, as they all nt down Id dinner together, and 
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" I ihall MTer hare each ana(heT bi 
Da Pefiur •rtaiapered, meroll;, one Sun 
tng, a fair moatb* later, at a certain wedd 
Isit, obare a *«» jmtty UOle Lad; ( 
presided. Bathe ^not «"~ ' 
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when at Bome dutance, had walked oat to meet 
them with fl^at dignity, had responded with a wag 
or two of the tail to their friendly greeting, and then 
tamed and paced contentedly before them, seem- 
ingly saying, *' Yon appear to be well-disposed 
yoang fellows, as far as I can judge ; come and see 
my master, if you hke." 

The backwoodsman examined the elegantly fin- 
ished fowling-pieces, one after the other, gtTlng 
vent to his admiration by short ejacolatory remarlu 
the while. 

*' Pretty pieces ! Damation, pretty pieces— that's 
so!'' he said, as he returned the laAt one to its 
owner; " and I Judge they do good execution, too, 
by the looks of your game-bags. Ah ! there ain't 
much game about here now. Ten years ago it was 
different ; though then, the large game was about 
all gone. Oh, yes, I shoot— I use a rifle, though*'— 
this last was spoken hesitatinglT, as though depre- 
cating the implied assumption of superior skill. ** 1 
never owned a shotgun. I'ye got a good rifle ; she 
ain't showy— she wouldn't look like much beside 
those pieces of yours—but she's true as steel. I 
always know just what I can do with her, and can 
depend upon doing it every time, you understand ; 
and no ordinary sum of money can boy her. 

** See here I you asked me if I would sell my dog. 
Now just let me tell you a little experience or mine 
that'll couTince you that money can't tempt me to 
part wfth him or my rifle. 

** No, thank you I Nowcigar for me. My faculties 
are none too keen, any way ; and I can't afford to 
dull 'em. * Let a tbiefin at the mouth to steal away 
the brains,' you know. Yes, I know that applies to 
strong drink, but I guess it might include some 
other things, and tobaeoo for one ; but never mind, 
I'll tell you the story I spoke of. 

*' It was a little over four years ago that it hap- 
pened. We'd lived here two years— my wife and I — 
and had got quite a sizable clearing made, and J was 
cutting my first wheat crop— about two acres, and 
pretty grain, too. The field was some, forty rods 
n'om the house, most of the way through a grove 
of maples I had left standing for a sugar-bush. I'd 
finished (jetting my wheat in the forenoon, and, as I 
was about gomg out after dinner, to rake and bind 
and put it up, my wife asked me if I couldn't take 
the child with me for a while, he pestered her so 
about a piece of work she was in a hurry to get done. 
He was our first bo|r, a keen little fellow, th^e yeani 
old, and nothing pleased hhn better than to go out 
with me ; but I dian't take him often, for fear of rat- 
tlesnakes. There was now and then one around 
here, and is now, though not as many as in some 
other localities in the State ; but I hadn't seen any 
that Summer, and we begun to think less about 
them. I said I'd take the boy, and Monarch— that's 
the dog here— could watch nim. Having the child 
to carry, I suppose, was tiie reason I forgot my gun 
—for 1 ahnost always took it with me— and pretty 
generally knocked oter some game— a squirrel or 
two, or a partridge, or maybe, a woodchuck. Well, 
I'd been at work an hour, probably, the boy keep- 
ing close around me for a while — bothering me hke 
the mischief, |po — when he got to amusing himself 
by pickbg up straws and flowers, and one thing or 
another, and playing with the dog, who kept close 
with him, ana I forgot all about him for a few 
minutes* 

" Suddenly remembering, I looked around, and 
saw him sitting, or half lymg, rather, leaning back 
against a clean, smooth stump, fkst asleep, his feet 
spread apart, and his lap ftill of wheat-beads and 
flowers, and things that ne had been playing with. 
Monarch was lying a little way off, winking sleepily, 
but watching him faithfully between winks. I 
thought to myself I'd stop m a fbw minutes and 
carry him to the house, so I said to Monarch, 
' Take care of him, old fellow !' and turned to my 
work again. 

**It couldn't have been five minotei, and Fd 
glanced that way several timea, though I was work- 



ing fbrther away fh>m them all the time, when the 
first I knew the dog was a-hold of my sleeye. whfai- 
ing asd trembling, and his bristles ratted, as though 
in the neatest terror. 

** I dropped the bundle I was binding, and started 
toward the child, but stopped when Fd got withm, 
about two rods or so of him, almost paralyzed with 
hqrror, for there — my God ! I hope I may never see 
such a sight again ; it makes my blood curdle just to 
think or it now — right between his legs, almost 
touching his white, tender flesh, was an enormous 
rattlesnake, coiled and ready for his deadly spring. 

'* Without doubt, it was the starting up of tne dog 
that arrested it and put it on the defensive, though 
why he did not discover it sooner is what I can't ac- 
count for. He was young then, and hadn't had 
much experience, and he might have dropped asleep 
for a minute, and the snake being to leeward of him, 
he didn't get the scent of it until it was close to the 
child. 

** If it had been a common black snake, or any 
kind but a venomous one, he would have made no 
bones of shaking the lifls out of it ; but all animals, 
as far as I know, have an instinctive fear of a rattle- 
snake, and probably of all poisonous reptiles. 

" As for me — ^weU, I've been in situations that are 
trying to a man's courage, and I flatter myself that 
no one who knows me would call me a coward ; but 
there's something about a snake that ohills my 
blood— fills me with such dread and horror as no- 
thing else can. It is a feeling that has nothing to do 
with cowardice or fear. It is is magnetism— a devil- 
ish magnetism — a magnetinn of horror, or some- 
thing past explaining. 

** Jost fiuicy, then, if you can, what agony it was 
to me to see this repulsive monster so near my 
sleeping boy, and don't wonder jthat for an instant 
I got sick and faint and my sight fiailed. I fought 
back the faintness, and tried to think what I could 
do. Think ! I couldn't think— or, rather, I thought 
of so much that I could not separate one thought 
ft'om another. 

" My mind was a chaos. I could realize but one 
thing cleariy. and that was the peril of my child, 
and my inability to rescue hhn without hastening the 
catastrophe which I would have risked my me to 
avert I wrung my hands in despair, my eyea 
flxed. as though fascinated, upon the terrible spec- 
tacle! 

"All at once, at some noise wUch either I or the 
dog made in moving, the reptile raised its head, evi- 
dently to listen. ' On, my gun ! my gun !' I thought, 
and I suppose I said the words. It was the first ume- 
I had thought of it, and I faurly gnawed my teeth in 
n^e at having left ft at home. 1 cursed myself, and 
tore my hah*. ' Oh !' I thought, * with only my faith- 
ful rifie in my hands, how quickly I would make aa 
end of the devilish thin|^ !' 

" I dared not go to the house for it, for the chllA 
might move a hand or foot at any moment ; and that 
moment, I knew, would seal its death-warrant if I 
were not there to snatch him and run to the house- 
with all my might for antidotes for the poison. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me to send Monarch for my gun 
—we had taught him to carry things to and from the 
field— a basket, or my coat, or such like— and I 
turned, expecting to find him at my side. He was- 
gone, nowhere to be seen. 

*' Affain I fell into a f^nzy of rage and despair, and- 
cursed him as an ungp*atefhi, cowardly brute, thus 
to desert me in the time of sorest need, and I vowed 
in my heart that I would shoot him the nH>ment I 
could again lay hands upon my gun. Talk about 
moments behig hours ! They were years, centuries 
—those that followed, while I walked back and forth 
there, moving cautiously, from mere instinct more 
than design, for, at till slightest noise, the cursed 
creature would raise its hateAil crest, and listen ; 
and I dreaded every instant to hear it sound its 
warning rattle, or to see it change its poaitien for 
one more dangerous to my child. I cried, prayed, 
and corsed by turns ; and, among it all, kept trjing 
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in ft bOid war to ththk of something I conid do. 
Sometbnes I tbougbt I wonid spring suddenly for- 
ward and seise it and tear it in pieces ivlth my 
liands.' Oh! if I had been some ferocious wiid 
beast, I conid ba^e grappled with it eagerty. I 
stopped, at last, and said to myself, ' I ro(U think ! I 
ma do somethin|f ! There must be some way that 
I can destroy it without hurting my boy !* and then, 
a panting, sobbing breath, close beiside me, made 
ne torn to look, j^ as Monarch, the grand old fel- 
low, sank breathless at my feet, my nfle dropping 
from his laws as he fell. 

'* Yes, no'd been to the house to get it, the noble 
fellow. M:^ wife said he was nearly flrantie, till she 
nTeit to mm. He barked, and whined, and dragged 
ner from her chair, and across the room, to where 
the gun hung, tearing her sleeves, and wounding her 
ann with his teeth in doing it. She wound a Targe 
cotton handkerchief about the lock of the gun to 
goard it, and to give him a better hold, and gave it 
to him, and then followed as f^st as she could, Know- 
teg that something unusual was the matter. Gen- 
tlemen, I can fancy, now, Just how a man feels that 
is on the scaffold with the noose around his neck, 
ready to be swung off, when some one comes rush- 
iag np the ladder with a full pardon for him ; but I 
doubt whether he or I could make any one e\se quite 
imderstand ns, if we tried to put our feelings into 
words. 

**YoTi may believe, though, that I was not lonff in 

S eking np that gun and tearing the handkerchief 
om aromid it. Ihad put in the charge that morn- 
ing, bat I took off the cap and not on another, to 
make aD sore. I was nearlv wila with haste, but I 
did not make one fklse motion, and my nerves were 
steady as a clock. I hadn't the slightest misgiving 
as to the result of my shot, after I had made sure 
that all was right about the gun. I took a position 
where I coald shoot across the boy's legs, of course, 
and then lay myself at my length upon the ground, 
and drew the breech to my shoulder. Oh ! uie sen- 
sation of perfect rapture that I felt when mv cheek 
pressed the cool, polished wood of the stock! Never 
was touch 80 sweet as that ! I'm ashamed to tell it, 
and I could have pounded myself at that time for 
being so womanish, but the tears sprung to my eyes 
and blinded me, so that I was obliged to wait and 
dry them npon my shirtsleeves before I could dis- 
ttegnish the sl^ts of the rifle. Oh, how I grudged 
the time thus wasted, for every moment was price' 
len ! If the child should stir now when a moment 
wonId save him ! Again I drew the gun into position 
and cocked U. 

** ' There, yon devil !' I said through . my shut 
teeth, *now raise your head again!' and with my 
foot I snapped a stick which I had in readiness for 
the porpose. Up went the cursed head, and the 
next instant I pulled trigger. Simultaneously with 
the report, it seemed to me, I sprung to my feet, and 
with tnree bounds snatched my boy away from the 
tOQch of the writhing monster before he was fairly 
awake. I remember that much, and then I grew 
deathly sick, and I vow I did faint that time. And 
the next I realized I was lying on the ground, my 
wife bending over me, Monarch licking my handfs 
and whining, and my bov standing bv his mother, 
holding to her dress, lookmg on wnn. big, wondering 
eyes. There were one or two spots of blood on his 
mtm and limbs, spattered by the writhing serpent, 
hot he was safe and sound, thank God ! 

'* Head ? Of course ! That was what I aimed at. 
There was a dean ball-hole right through it, and not 
enoogh of it left to bite anybod v with, you may bet. 
It was over two feet long, and had fourteen rattles ; 
and I shot the mate to it the next Summer in the 
ssme Held, with fifteen others, and I hope to have a 
crack at more of the devilish creatnres yet." 



A "Wit *■< a V#ol hi company are like a crab 
tad aa oyster ; the one watches the other open his 
aioath, that heiBAf eat him op. 



A Queer Courtship ; 

Ob, 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

Calverlev jEdoe was the name of a large tract 
of ihonntain-land. In what county it was situated 
is a matter of no earthly consequence to any one. 
Let it sufBce to say that it was in the north or Eng* 
land, and, like all hilly districts In the north coun- 
try, the ground wa#not very fertile, and the pros- 
pect ver^ bleak. Standing on the mountain-side, 
and looking to the plains, in the hope of finding 
lovely scenery, the stranger would be ffreatly d^- 
appointed. There were coalpits in sibundance; 
and, far as the eye could reach, there were tall 
chimneys and turrets, and heaps of rubbish piled 
high from the pits ; but the vegetation was scant 
and stunted, and the only things that seemed to 
flourish were weeds. Rank weeds .were to b^ 
found everywhere, even among the heaps of coajl 
refuse, and they covered the earth wherever it was 
possible, completely concealing the sickly, dusty 
grass, and the few struggling flowers. Neither did 
the people who dwelt on Calverley Heath— for this 
lowland was called a heath, for some reason which 
none could ever fathom — bear a very good repu- 
tation. They mav have be6n slandered— the right- 
eous often are— but, at any rate, it was certainly 
said that there were as many human weeds as there 
were of natural ones, and to Judge fh>m the 
activity of the police, and the plentiful work of the 
magistrates, there must have been something in 
the report. 

But we have no great concern with these people, 
and we may as well explore the high lands of Cal- 
verley Edge. The ascent was a steep and long 
one. It was a two hours' walk from the village of 
Shoreham, at the base of the hill, to the summit ; 
and. as it was extremely exhausting work, tiie 
colliers and iron-workers never attempted it. There 
was no great reason, to be sure, why they should, 
for there was nothing in particular to see after 
reaching the top ; and so it came to pass that way- 
farers were few and far between on the mountains ; 
and the simple folks who dwelt there knew nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the great, seething world at 
their feet. Who were the inhabitants? They were 
odIv some scattered cottagers, with one or two tol- 
erably well-to-do farmers. To the farmer class, per- 
haps, we may ascribe Jessie Ray and her widowed 
mother. They dwelt in a cottage surrounded by a 
low stone wall, rudely put together. Before the 
door was a small — a very small— garden, in which 
Jessie's few floral treasures struggled for existence ; 
and it was a bard struggle, foV the ground was 
sterile and stony, and the sun but seldom visited 
these desolate regions. All around there was no- 
thing btit moorland, with an occasional patch of 
cnltivated soil; and in the leaden light, and the 
sombre-hued days wldch were so familiar there, the 
whole country seemed unutterable melancholy. 

As a rule, the people were melancholy, too ; but 
Jessie was an exception. She was the one sun- 
beam in a very dark land. She had no carking 
anxiety to distress her, as her neighbors had ; for 
her father had been a prosperous medical man in 
Leeds, and dying possessed of Blackwater Cottage, 
his wifb and dauehter took up their residence 
there. If they had sold it, the place would have 
fetched but a very little in the market ; and Mrs. 
Ray loved the cottage, for her parents had once 
resided there. As for Jessie, she would have been 
very wretched, but for two circumstances. In the 
first place, her disposition prevented her from 
being miserable anywhere, m the second places- 
need I. mention— tttece waa a young man in the 
case. Given, a tolerably pretty girl, and there 
will infkllibly be an elinble young man in the 
neighborhood. Day ana night are not molro in- 
■eparable, hi faet. 



to 



A QUSHB GOUinBHIP. 



Now thii joang man wm an exMptioBallj looky 
indlTidaaL He was cloTer-— he wu on the point of 
tskteg hit degree at Oxford ; his father was rich ; 
and, to erown all, he waa not bad-looking. He was 
dark» and somewhat thin ; hia muataohe left nothing 
to be desired ; hia hair had a teodeDcy to oarl ; his 
ejes were Tory fair, on the whole. Hia name— 
John Adama— was somewhat against himiit istme. 
There is not mnch romance in plain John AdAms ; 
but. as he had no Toice la choosing bis name, he 
can sOarcely be held responsible for it. 80 Jeesie 
thought; and of oonne she wa0 right 

Mr. Adams, senior, was, in Jetssie's opinion, a 
"dreadfnl man.'' He lived in Harfold, the only 
town on CalTerley Heath, and was posaessed of a 
great number of pits, and factories, and farnaces, 
and other triflea of the aame kind. He waa not a 
gentleman— he took the unnecessary trouble to tell 
all hia Tlnitors ao when he first saw them, and he 
prided himself on being a self-made man, and, aa 
auoh, he adored his Creator. It waa reallr painfhl 
to listen to aoeodotea relating to his own aharpness 
and ole? emeas with which he made all his acquaint- 
ances tmhappy. and Bessemer House, where he 
resided, was just aa loud and Tulgar and preten- 
tious aa its owner. 

There was no Mrs. Adams alive. Malicious 
people, of whom there are always plenty about, 
even where the rich are ooucerned, declared that 
tue husband^s unkindness had brought Mrs. Adams 
to the grave ; but we have nothing to do with that. 
SoandM, no doubt, my dear sir ; for was not Mr. 
Adams mayor of Harfold— and did he not lecture 
every wile-beater and wite-kioker on the beauty 
of coi^ogal felicity with great eloquence and seat T 
And when was a man so familiar with the domestic 
graces ever known to belie his tlieory by his prac- 
tice ? When, indeed I 

Mr. Adams knew of the ezisteDce of Jessie Ray, 
for when he was a poor, struggling lad, Doctor Ray 
had leut him ten pounds, whicii he had forgotten 
to repay. He knew, too, that Jessie lived with her 
mother at Blackwater Cottage ; and he was further 
aware that ahe was pretty. More than all, he was 
informed by an anonymous letter — there never was 
a little romance on foot that some bungling idiot 
did not attempt to mar it by an anonymous letter 
—that his son was In love with Jessie Rav. 

Mr. Adams was a man of business, and a mayor. 
He calUd hia son up on the spot. 

* Now, then, sir, don't prevaricate," he began— 
** don't prevaricate 1" 

'* I won't, sir," answered his son, mildly. 

"Ton will. With all my experience, I surely 
ought to know when a man is gomg to prevaricate 
or not," said his sire. " Now, sir, I am going to 
ask you a plain question, and I want a plain answer. 
I am a plain man, as you know.'* 

** Very, sir," aasented his son. 

** The question is," his father contlnned, eying his 
son ominously, but taking no tbrtherheed 01 the in- 
terruption, ** the question is, do you know a young 
woman named Jessie Ray?" 

John flnshed a Uttle. It is astonishing how easily 
some young men blush. 

*'A young ladyjjovi mean, sir?" he began, hotljr. 

** There! I told yon you were going to prevari- 
cate," the father said, triumphantly. " I said a 
young woman, and when I say young woman, I 
mean a young woman. Do you know a yonng woman 
named Jessie Ray ?" 

'* I know a young lady of that name," admitted 
John. 

*' Very good ; or, rather, very bad. We won't 
quarrel about a word," pursued his lather. *' I 
further ask you, sir— don't prevaricate— are you in 
love with this young woman ?" 

Now this waa obviously a most painAil question. 
Ask a married man if l^e is in love with his wife, and 
the question might staler even him ; but ask a raw 
Oxford undergraduate if he is in love— especially if 
he happens to be so-4tnd the query is a thousand 



times more embarrassing. At that momtnt. John 
Adams felt that an interview with examiners in tiie 
schools, or a court-martial before the vice-chancel- 
lor for polling down^sign-boards, was hifiniteiy pre- 
ferable to a tke-ii'tke with an irritathig and exas- 
perating papa. 

Mr. Adams saw ttom his son's faoe how matters 
stood, but the young man leit him no room for 
doubt. 

" Ton ask a plain question, and you sliall have a 
plain answer," he replied. *' I do love Jeaqle 

'* Just aa I might have known that yon would got 
into aome scrape or other." 

"Scrape!" the young man exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. *' She is a mdy— she is well educated, and 
that IS a great deal more than any of our family eaa 
clattn for themselves. Nor hi she poor." 

"AUdyl" 

All tlie scorn and venom in his nature were com- 
pressed into Mr. Adams's voice as he uttered these 
two little words. He had the most profound hatred 
of gentility, and yet he had sent hu son to Oxford 
expressly tor the purpose of making him a gentle- 
man. But these uttle anomaliea will oocor in the 
best-regulated minds. 

** Tea, a lady," repeated John, auddenly waxing 
eloquent "And if you are unreaaonable enough to 
object to my loving her, I shall do ao all the aaoie» 
and there is an end of tlie matter." 

He had kept his twelve terms, and had only to 
pass his examination to take hi« degree. It was im- 
possible, he thought, for an Oxford Baohelor of Arts 
to starve, and he, therefore, regarded the parental 
wrath with aome equanimity. 

*' That is not an end of the matter !" his father 
said, sternly. " The case is a clear one— a very 
clear one, indeed " 

He sometimes mixed up magisterial platitudes 
with ordinary conversation, and in tills ii^tance he 
felt quite judicial. 

" And I give you your choice. Stick to the 
girl, and leave my house for ever — or give her up !" 

" Bat what ia your objeotioa to her ?" asked John, 
in great perplexity. 

"My objection to her! Good gracious! what 
have 1 done that mv son should be such a dolt? My 
objection to her is this, sir— that 1 have not gathered 
up heaps of money for you— mark well my words, 
sir— ^ieops— and sent you to Oxford, to allow you 
to throw yourself awav on a girl whose mother luta 
an annuity of a hundred and fifty which dies with 
her!" 

" I aee. Your objection is only based on her 
poverty T' 

" Only f Good heavens ! is it not enough ?" was 
the indignant exclamation. " But my time is pre- 
cious, and 1 cannot bandy words witn you. Uive 
her up, or keep her— yes or no ?" 

" No— a hundred thousand time?, no I" 

** Very well— very well ! Be calm, sir ; don't 
make an ass of yourself," was the provokmgly 
calm response to this outburst '* I give you three 
days to change your mind and to pack your olot^ea. 
At the end of this time, if you remain in the aame 
mood, I shall give yon fifty pounds, and yon and I 

fiart for ever. But don*t delude yourself with the 
dea that I shall relent, or do anything like relent> 
ing. You ought to know me better tiian that !" 
" I do know von better ! Good-morning I" 
" Good-moming 1" 

The Mayor of Harfold then proceeded to the 
Town Hall, where he discoursed to a wretehed 
laborer who had turned his son out of doors, on 
the loveliness of parental affection, and sent him 
to prison for seven days to mark, leara, and in* 
wardly digest his salutary counsel. 

In the meantime, John was busily engaged in 
packing bis clothes. It was within a few days of 
the time when he was to retam to Oxford, and he 
saw nothing very awful ia the prospect of earniag 
his own living alter taUng his dMBfree. 



1 QUEBB COURTSHIP. 
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Ib tiM afternoon bo rode up to Galyerloj Edge, to 
keep nn appointment with JMsie ; and wliiltt he is 
on the way tt may be as well to remark that, on 
the whole, tt wonld ha^e been Inst as well if, be- 
fore qoarrelhig with his father, be had made sore 
that the yomig lady was wHUng to marry him. She 
had never thought eeriooMly on the aabject at all. 
She had merely drifted along, as one is rather apt 
to drift into sach pleasant aflktrs, and she had no 
more idea of manying John Adams, mnch as she 
Hked him, than of marrying the Shah. It was, no 
donbt, probable that she would do so If be asked 
her; bat then one can never be quite sure whai a 
young lady— or an old one either, tor the matter 
of that — wni say or do under given circumstances. 
If Jessie had married blm at once, and goue with 
Urn to Oxford, this story wonld not have been 
written. He wonld have set up a school, and she 
would have mended the boys' linen and watered 
their milk, and both would have heartily repented, 
and, perhaps, fought, within a twelvemonth from 
the honeymoon. But events fell out rather difier- 
entlv. 

He was somewhat late, and Jessie had walked 
some distance ftom the cottage before she met her 
lover. What dress did she wear? I really cannot 
say. What color was her hair ? Very light. 1 fancy, 
but I won't be sure. How high was she T 1 am 
afraid I never thought of her heiirht Did she wear 
gloves ? I will not be positive, but I'm afraid she 
didn^t. Was she pretty T On this pohit I can speak 
with authoiity. She was bewitchingly, bewilder' 
taigly beautiful. Imagine the very prettiest girl yon 
ever saw in your life, and then picture to yourself 
some one a trifle less perfect, and you have an ad- 
mirable idea of Jessie Kay. 

They were a very prosaic pair. They positively 
shook hands—snd nouiing more. Then the young 
man alighted from his pony, and came straight to 
the point. 

" My father has disowned me, and means to turn 
me out of doors to earn my own living,^' he began, 
a little excitedly. 

•*Ha8he!" 

She raised her eyelids wide in gp^eat astonishment. 
She had heard of such things in stories. It^was 
really too ridionloas In practice. 

'* Yea ! In three days' time I leave hia house for 
ever. I shall go back to Oxford, take my degree, 
and then, probably, take to teaching as a means of 
snpporting myself," he pursued. 

If he expected a sympathetic outburst, he was 
mistakeiu 

She listened very calmly, and then asked, " Why 
has he taken this course ?'* 

" Because he heard of our acquaintance !" 

He was rather at a loss for a word. It was more 
than an acquaintance— It was certainly not a flirta- 
tion — and it was much less than an engagement. It 
was altogether a nondescript aflkir. 

"Why doea he object to our acquaintance?** she 
aiked. 

" It does not matter much why,*' the young man 
said, eagerly. ' " The question is---ShaIl I go away, 
knowing that you love me, and that some day you 
will marrr nte ? Will you do this, Jessie ?' ' 

The color came and went upon her cheeks as 
Bnmmer clouds follow one anotner. Never before 
had tide pleasant companionship been presented 
to her in this light, and it alarmed her. 

'* It is a matter whioh cannot be lightly decided. 
It eoneems our whole lifs,*' she said, liesitatingly, 

"So far as I am cdncemed, it has been decided. 
I have already passed the Rubicon,'' her lover re- 
plied. "And as lor you, it sorely requires no great 
ceaaideration to tell me whether yon love me." 

** Peibapa not. But to love you well enough to 
place my whole lifb in your keeping b another 

matter enflrely." 

He pleaded with her as earnestly and passion- 1 
ately as thonsandt in his position have done before I 
aid since, bat she had bat one reply. I 



*' I must have tbne to think. I cannot decide in 
a moment what I ought to do." 

" My time is but short, Jessie. How long will 
you keep mo in sospense f " he asked, at lasu 

*'TU1 to-morrow. Give me until to-morrow?'' 
she pleaded. 

He went awav, promisfaig to return on the mor- 
row to learn his fate ; and the Interval was a time 
of sore trouble and pezplexity to Jessie. That she 
loved him she knew but too well ; but the tie even 
of an engagement was to her so grave and solemn 
a thing, that she could not decide what to do. She, 
therefore, did a most unromantic thing—she took 
counsel with her mother. That good lady, how- 
ever, would not express an opinion either way. 

" You can please yourself, my dear," she said ; 
" hot I think that you are both young enough to 
wait. There is no oeoasion for any great hurry." 

When her lover came to her a|^n, Jessie had 
not decided. He took her hhnd, and looked into 
her gloiioos eyes, and sbnply said, <* Well?" 

This was not of mnch aasistance to Jessie ; but 
she plunged bravely into the subject at once. 

** I have thought carefully upon what I oogbt to 
do, John," she said, simply, ** and I want yoa not 
to fetter either of us with an engagement. Go to 
Oxford, and when you come back, if you are still In 
the same mind. I will be your wife." 

*' But why should we not be engaged ?" he asked. 

** Because 1 want you to be quite fVee," she re- 
plied. '* I shall not change my mind, but you may ; 
and if yon do, I shall not blame yon. At present, 
we are both young enough to wait." 

** Do be reasonable, Jessie," he said, impatiently ; 
** the tie of an engagement will be a great comfbrt 
to me, and I have aJready shown how much I love 
you. What is there to prevent my calling yon my 
affianced wifef 

** Onljr this— that I think yon have fkr more seri- 
ous business to attend to than love-making," she 
answered. " You have your way to make in life, 
and a position to earn. Do this, and then come 
back and ask me to marry you." 

She was a sensible Utile body; hot, unfortun- 
ately, he was over head and ears Jn love, and could 
not be brought to see things fh>m her point of view. 

'* It is my position only that yon care for, then ?" 
he exclaimea,with all a lover^a perverseness. ** If 
my father were agreeable, you would have con- 
sented, would you notr' 

" You deserve to be dismissed on the spot, sir, 
for so unworthy a question," she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. " I am arguing with you only for your 
own good ; but if 1 must take up a decided pos- 
ition, I will. I say, then, once for all, that I will 
not be boand by an engagement." 

*' Vou don't care for me, Jessie !" he cried bit- 
terly. 

Care for him ! She cared for him infinitely more 
than he deserved — loved him with all the power 
and might of her gentle, throbbing little heart. 
But she knew so little of him, and she sympathized 
but little with that desire of many fledglings to fly 
away firom the parental nest at the very first invita- 
tion. 

John Adams went home, and — shall I confess It — 
wept bitterly. First the estrangement with his 
fathet*— then bis fancied rejection by Jessie— both 
conspired to make him take a gloomy view of things 
in general. After a miserable night— who does not 
remember some such night, whether the disturbing 
cause was love, or toothache, or anything else? — 
he rofe', and wrote a note, wMch he dispatched to 
his lady-love by a trusty messenger. 

" I am a perfect torture," he said. '* Tell me 
plainly, do yon love me or not ? But spare me this 
suspense." 

Noyr, it so happened that when the messenger 
arrived at Blacliwater Cottage, Jessie was many 
miles away, spendUig the day with a friend. 1 he 
boy simply left the note, and, when Mary re- 
turned, sbe answered it, addressing her snswer to 
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03dbrd. Bo it came to paas that John Adams left 
Harfold one of the most miserable beinff) alive. 

** Have yoa changed jour mind, air?^' his falher 
a<4ked«. as he was on the point of leaving. 

" It matters little whether I hare or not Miss 
Ray has refused me, sir/' John replied; and he 
honestly believed that he was sbeakiog the tmth. 

His father was thonderstrock. What was the 
world in general, and the yoong women in particn- 
lar, coming to, if his son was rejected by a penni- 
less daughter of a pill-grinder ? Of what advantage 
was a scheme of the universe, and Qneen, Lords 
and Commons, if Capital, in capital letters, was 
to be. bearded, insalted and rejected in this way? 
Mr. Adams was more than indignant; he was over- 
whelmed by a torrent of emotions. 

** Unworthy youth, such is the humiliation to 
which yon have subjected your fismlly !*' he said, in 
a deep, funereal voice. *' It you will associate with 
beggars, yon must expect a beggar's treatment. 
On what ground did she reject yoa, sir V* 

Mr. Adam*a fathar was currently reported to have 
been a hot potato rotrehant, and there was a Lon- 
don costmonger mixed up with his family somehow. 

" It is a waste of time to talk further about it. it 
is all over now," John replied, sadly, as he moved 
toward the door. 

** Well, if that is the case, yoa and I needn't 
quarrel. But, observe— I make no compromise, no 
surrender of principle." his father remarked. Judici- 
ally. *' Promise me that vou will never hold a 
further communication with her, and TU give you an 
extra fifty for your own private use V^ 

Thia was no doubt gross bribery and oorraptioo, 
but John was proof against it, sore though the 
temptation was. Fifty pounds in the pockets of so 
undergraduate retnmbig to the University through 
London — and, somehow, this appears to be the 
route of every undergraduate— represent a vast 
amount of delight and pleasure. Let those scoff at 
bribes who never have sixpence to bless themselves 
with, and know not the good things whieh money can 
purchase. 

*' She has given me up, sfa- ; but. If she called me 
back f^om the ends oi the earth, I should go !" he 
replied. 

** Very good— oh, very good ! If yoa will have 
it 80, get ont of my houae as fast as yon can !'' was 
the brutal rc^joinder. 

They did not even shake hands at parting. little 
amenities of that Idnd were repugnant to Mr. 
Adams, and youns University men never dream of 
shaking hands with any one. In fact, they despise 
the practice ; and, therefore, there was not even 
the lemblanoe of good feeling between father and 
son as thev parted. 

This, in itself, wonld have been a matter of no im- 

Sortance ; but several idlers, who watched John's 
epartnre, noted the circumstance ; and. in a few 
hours, much to Mr. Adams's chagrin, the gossips 
of Harfold were loudly discussing the quarrel be- 
tween the mayor and bis son. 

John Adams arrived safiely in Oxford, and waa 
there elevated to the seventh heaven of happiness 
by a most delicious little note from Jessie. It 
matters not what were its contents. If yon want 
to know, Jnst recall those pink, perinmed biUeU' 
doux^very sweet and strong some of them were— 
which yon once read m> eageriv, and stowed away 
so oarefblly, hi those delicious days when yon were 
a fooliah young fellow or an impressionable maiden, 
with a vague belief in love in a cottage. That waa 
the ktaid of letter which Jessie wrote, and John 
read it in monUng chapel under the vety nose of 
the dean. 

For a time the correspondence between them was 
maintained at a very high pressure. In other words, 
they wrote ac^^at amount ot loving nonsense taone 
another. Evervbody in love, of course, do this more 
or less— 4he charm of the tender passion wonld be 
gone if they didn't. But these two wrote an im- 
usnal qoantHy of very stroag amatory phrases and 



sentiments, and even venes, which is a proof that 
they were in a very bad way. 

This state of things lasted for nearly a month. At 
the end of that time, John's letters, like angel'a 
visits, became few and far between. It might have 
been weariness ; it might have been his impending 
examination ; it might have been the marked de- 
crease in the fifty pounds ; but, whatever the cause. 
Jessie knew that her forebodings were realized, and 
that her lover's affection had cooled down. 

Now this was, of course, very sad, but Jessie was 
a sensible little body ; so, when the dark days of 
December came on, she sat down and wrote a very 
deoisive letter to her lover. 

"Dear John." ihe began, althongh, as she saw 
the words before her on the creamiest of note- 
paper, she could not help wishing that his name 
was Ernest, or Arthur, or Oliver, or something nice, 
instead of plam, uncompromising, prosaic '* John " 
— " Dear John : 1 have seen tor some little time 
that your letters have been sensibly fewer, and 
their tone, of late, has completely altered. I know 
the cause. Yon have ontiived your passing pas- 
sion, and are regretting that yon tlirew away your 
chances in life tor my sake. Believe me, I do not 
blame you. Tour first duty is toward your Cither, 
who has for years been your best, perhaps voor 
only, friend. Without bis support your f\itnre ute — 
clever as I know yon to be— will be a struggle in 
which stronger men than you have suecnmbed. I 
am sure that you see all this clearly for yourself, 
and I only mention it to show yon how rightly I 
can appreciate your position. And now, my dear 
John, I bid you good-by. Do not let this farewell 
blind yon into fancying agahi that you think the 
world well lost lor my sake, for my decision cannot 
be changed. 1 love you— how dearly I cannot tell 
you ; bnt I wilt never ruin your life by hampering 
or fettering von in any way. Your future cannot 
be more brilliant than I wish it to be. Qood-by. 

"JisaiK." 

She cried sadly over this letter. I may be a 
hard-hearted old cynic, but I am sorry she betrayed 
this weakness. The letter wss so admirable that 
the dear little writer ought to have had more sense 
than to cry. But ahe did ery, neverthelesa, be- 
cause, von see, she loved this young man a great 
deal better than he deserved ; and if we all got no 
more than we deserved, we should probably spend 
the glad Christmas time a little differently. 

However, the letter waa sent. Jessie posted it 
herself, and cried a good deal on her way home ; 
but she did not regret the step she had taken. She 
waa not one of the girhi who change their mind, as 
they call their whims, abont three times in every 
two minutes. 

It so happened that when John reoeived thk 
epistle he waa in the middle of his examination, and 
reading into the small hours had not hoproved hia 
temper. Added to this, his scout on that particnlar 
mornmg had stolen his best teaspoons, and, alto- 
gether, he was not in a very amiable mood. Some- 
timea the best of young men are not. 

** She throws me up, does she ?" he broke out. in 
a perfect fnnr, as he emptied the contents of his 
teacup into the sugar-basin, and npaet the milk- 
ing ; " or does she fancy that thia kind of thug will 
inorease my ardor ? If she does, she is awlnliy 
mistaken !" He didn't say awfnlly ; bnt it is of no 
consequenoe. " I will take her at her word. I'U 
let her see die can't play fast and loose with me in 
thfl heartless manner. She cares no more for me 
than for an old— old teaspoon." 

He waa at a loss for a simile, and his mind ran 
upon the lost spoons. 

So he sat down hi a white rage and a reading- 
ohah\ and sent off this omphatio note : 

" very good. I suppose vou have some one bet- 
ter in view. I oan quite believe it. When you are 
married, aend me a post-card, and 111 bi^ yoa a 
breakfast-service.'* 
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He almost said teaspoons again. He dropped 
this letter into the post as he went ofT to he exam- 
ined, and in the paper that morning his views on 
Greek art were very hazy, indeed, in the opinion of 
the examiners. How were tliey, poor benighted 
bachelors, to know that there was a little girl who 
was far more interesting to the undergraduate than 
any Yenns who ever tomed the weak brains of the 
gods in Olympns. 

Jessie dried her tears when she receired John^s 
note, and, wonan-like, she was rery antrry indeed. 

** He ooght to have known better !" she ex- 
clsimed . and her eyes flashed and sparkled, and her 
bosom heaved, and there were ail the osual svmp- 
tonis ot great passion (if you want to see them, 
study your wife when yon stay out late next time). 
** I have done well and wisely to dismiss him. lite 
with such a mar. would be misery !" 

Many girls would nave gladly put up with the 
misery, bad *hoogh it might be ; but Jessie's anger 
did not tightly pass away. It continued for a long 
time ; for she was a very proud little creature, as 
beauties ought ala ayt to oe. But the strength of 
her resolve was about to be put to a very great 
teat It happened in this way. The quarrel with 
Jessie operated atrongly on John's mind ; and, as 
the .days went by, be became more like a lunatic 
than a aane man. 

The agony of suspense in waiting for the list, the 
^neral darkness of his proapects, and his separa- 
tion fk'om Jessie, whom ne now loved more wildly 
than ever, were, no doubt, trying chreumstances to 
ft better regulated mmd than his. Added to all 
this, tnere was an examination in the college for a 
▼acaat fellowship, and his tutor hisisted upon his 
becoming a candidate. 

He aubmitted, and went in ; but the natural re- 
sult of all this' was that, when the class list was 
published, and he found that he was in the first 
class, and had also gained his fellowship, hia good 
and bad fortune were too much for one poor brain. 
So, when Christmas Day came, he was raviflg in 
brain fever. 

The doctor, when he aaw him, shook his head a 
great many times, aa doctors are sometimes in the 
habit of doing, said it was a very bad case, which 
anybody could see with l^alf an eye, or none at all, 
and recommended that hia father would be imme- 
diately written to. 

Thereupon, the college tutor, a weak-eyed, weak- 
kneed old man, with a fondneas for metaphysics 
and old port, wrote to Mr. Adams in his very best 
style. The situation was a dramatic one, and all 
the tutor's literary powers were called into roquiai- 
tion. This was tue result : 

*' Ht Dear Sir— It is with the moat sincere plet- 
aore that I beg to congratulate you on your aon's 
disdnguished success in obtaining at once a flrst- 
clasa and a college fellowship. But, unhappil v, this 
brilliant result has had one very aad effect. He lies 
here at the present' time in delhium produced by 
brahi fever, and the medical jnan — an old and ex- 
perieneed practitioner, in whom 1 have the greatest 
oonfidence—hiforms me that he is in a very pre- 
carious conditioa. Tour paternal feelings wiU at 
once suggest to you what course you ought to 
adopt in these most critical cirenmstancea ; and, 
with the profoundest sympathy for y/>ur great trial, 
1 am, my dear sir, 

*' Yodn very faithfully, 

"JIKIMIA.B BUBKS." 

Mr. Bunii was sorely tempted to introduce aLatin 
couplet, and just a touch of Greek, to give the thing 
a classic flavor ; bat he wisely desisted, 'oartly be- 
cause he feared that Mr. Adams** knowledge of the 
humanities was hmited, and partly, too, ^cause he 
eould not remenrtier any ouotatttn bearing even 
indirectly on brain fbver and a Mlowahip. 

When Mr. Adama received this intimation— the 
first by-the-wav— of his son's great good and bad 
fortnne, ho quits forgot liis ennuty. 



' ' He won't give up three hundred a year to marr^ 
this girl, or else why did he go in for it?" he cogi- 
tated. " He may have intended to keep it for a 
year or two. and then to marry her ; but, if that's 
His little game, he'll be heartilv tired of her, and 
wHl prefer to keep bis fellowship long before the 
time comes for him to marry her. He is like his 
father. He's no fool !" 

■ This delicate little compliment paid to himself 
put the mayor on the very best of terms with his 
son and the world in general. So he packed his 
portmanteau, and went off to Oxford. 

It was ni|;ht when he arrived. It is impossible for 
the most fhvolons and careless person to visit Oxford 
or Cambridge without feeling the awe-inspiring 
genius of the past, which is strong in every cloister 
and every quadrangle of our historic seats of learn- 
ing. 

But the effect is infinitely greater in the dead of 
ni^ht In full term-time, die now silent and dark 
courts were brilliantly illuminated by the lights t'\ cm 
scores of rooms, and festive songs awoke the echoes 
in the cloisters. But the memDers of the college 
wer& scattered over England, and their rooms were 
empty and Ughtless. 

All these things tended to solemnize Mr. Adams's 
thoughts as he wended his wmv to hia son's sick- 
room. And the sick-room itself! Who has not felt 
the effect of a s<denm hush when one passes from 
the midst of active, toiHng life Into the chamber 
where the spectre shadow is plainly visible— where 
the light is snaded, and the nurse passes to and fto 
with dlent stop? 

These are very unpleasant topics to dwell upon, 
no doubt I may be wrong in describing so very 
'sad and aolenm a Chriatmfts-time. But there is no 
use in conceaUng the fkot tliat everybody does not 
find Christmaa Jolly ; and that whilst some are feast- 
ii^ on the roast-beef and hidlgestible plum-pudding, 
which are a part and parcel of our grand old insti- 
tutions, there are plenty of others who spend the 
same season*in a very difibrent numher; 

John Adams had Small need of roast-beef, and 
was beyond the reach of the most mouth-watering 
ofpnddings. 

^* He is very wild just now, sir," the nurse said, 
very significantly. 

And she was right He waa very wild, indeed. He 
could not be wildeif. 

" Bring her to me~my Jessie, my darliuff. Why did 
she give me up ? I love her— I love her— I love her ! 
Oh, my darUng— my darUng!" 

And then he went off hito Latin hexameters, which 
had* no obvious connection with Jessie, and which 
his auditors did not understand. 

This was certainly strange talk fbr an Oxford fel- 
low, even for a delirious Oxford fellow. And as the 
fiUher sat through the long nl^ht, and listened to a 

Seat deal of this kind of tning, h« became unusually 
oughtfhl. 

John had carelessly left Jessie*s letter in his letter- 
rack. Young ladies' letters are not usually left 
there, I fkncy ; but this one waa, and the envelope 
caught the mther'seye. 

Hereadit ; it wasa slightly improper thing to do, no 
doubt, but there was much to oe said in defense of 
his conduct In particular, he was anxious to find 
out exactly how things stood between his son and 
tills young lady. 

Now, the letter was not exactly adapted to the j 
taste of a hot-headed young fellow, but it pleased 
his fhther amazingly. 

*'Ha! The gfal is a brick! She has a proper 
sense of her own demerits, and of John's position 
as mv sdn ! Ton my word ! it does her infinite 
credit I'd like to teU her— I should, most decid* 
edlv I" he mnsed. 

And then, as the flood of incoherent talk 
poored oat m>m his son's lips, and in the midst of 
all there was the one brignt, dear image of J< 
Bay, the man's hard thoughts melted awav. 

Way should hft ratal his son's happiness? Lool 
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tfaoub. to do Um JnitlH, Ur. Aduni ^ not tttlnk 
BDcn at TeDDysoB or uj other post falloir— utd 
be Mt domi to brcftkbit wiUi ths ilr of > mui who 
dcMiTVd t« aqjor to tha atmott the nti ootleti 
tram tbe eonegi utcbau. 

Tka dtin wore on, ud Jolui Adaiu had a hard 
■trnfgla tor life. But be waa Tialorloiu in the end. 

Ha roae at bat Tiobi hia coach, tba mere Image 
and Aadaw or bf« ronncr aelf, and the retonollb- 
tloB wttb Ua hibar WM eomplala. Kaltbacoltbem 

aUndad to Jeaala — tba ;oanc ' *■ '- 

anxtwM to boiT tba old oasaa 

m»B baeanaa be waa a jnj deep aU n 



_._ , , , ai migbt be e.. 

peeled, aha waa greedy anrprlMd to ne a htod- 
•oroa tqolpaga raltUag np to the gate, and aa old 
man, eUborately dreiaed — for he wu a -nia otd 
rinner, there la no denying— alight troin It. 

k Tery amill maid naheted the Tiiitor into a rery 
null ' apartment, and Jeada made her appaaraucc 
•t onoe. The few weeki which had glapaed bnd 
left Ibelr Impreai npoo htr (kce. Bhe waa pale— 

._ 1^ ninoli thiDner. John Adanu, could 

her, voald hare been greatly «laimEd ; 
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HbaTeaeaul 
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but as for hia father, he saw nothing wrong in her 
state of health. People on the top of a bleak monn- 
tain cannot be expected to be as plump and fat and 
rosy as their lowland brethren. As it was, she was 
wonderfully pretty. He felt very much inclined to 
marry her himself— for he was one of those men 
who think it hard thatyonUi and loveliness should be 
the exclasiTe property of a lot of hamm-scamm 
young fellows. And perhaps he was right As an 
old fellow myself, I can sympathize with him. 

"My dear" — one of the adrantages of being a 
trifle advanced iu years is, that von can call every 
pretty girl yon meet *' my dear " without offense — 
*' my dear, I am John Adamses fkther." 

She looked at him in mute alarm. She had learned 
to fear this terrible father. 

"Ah! you think I am a dreadfbl old ogre, I 
know,'^ he laughed; "and perhaps I anL But I 
don't look much like an old ogre, do I?'' 

If she had spoken out her thoughts, she would 
have said that there was a touch of the tyrannical 
father visible in him, in spite of his patent-leather 
boots and blne-and-red necktie. But she okerelj 
said, " Mo, sir," in a very timid way. 

" Very good. I am glad to hear yon say so,** 
continued Mr. Adams, in his magisterial manner; 
" and I may say at once — ^where^s the use of beating 
about the bnsb, when two sensible people come 
together, eh?— that I am here without my son's 
knowledge, but still on his behalf. He's Just re- 
covering from brain -fever. Nasty thing brain fever." 

It was piteous to look upon Jeasie^s white, terri- 
fied face. Sue did not exactly know what brain- 
fever waa, but she knew it was something very 
horrible. 

" He went off into a bratai-fever because he sot his 
fellowship, and because you threw him overbbard. 
Two very excellent reasons, weren't they ?" and he 
looked keenly at her, as if he would lay bare the 
very secrets of her soul. 

But there was absolutely nothing to lay bare. She 
was only a terrified little creature, who had never 
conversed with a real live mayor before, and who 
was also in some trouble on her lover's account 

" Is he better, sir?" she asked. She was not 
quite sure whether *' your worship " waa not the 
coireet thing to say. * 

"Oh! very muen ffetter. Bleis yon, he got over 
it Toung fellows aSwuys do t" and he mKde this 
remark in a tone which impUed that when old fel- 
lows were smitten heavily they, did not get over it 
anite so quickly. " He was able to move about, and 
to smoke. Sure sign that a man's all right when he 
is able to smoke. Never could myself. I take it 
out in snuC Cheaper, and less trouble." 

Now, all this was highly aggravating. It was, in 
fact, beating about the bush with a vengeance ; but 
the mayor had an idea that, If he sprang the mine 
too suddenly, Jessie's Joy and gladness would be so* 
overwhelming that she would faint iway, or hug 
him, or do something else that was wild. Not that 
he would at all object to being hugged by so very 
pretty a girl. I never knew a widower who did. 

" But what does he want from me, sir ?" she asked. 

The question was so direct that the arUul old man 
fenced with it He was so much given to question- 
ing other people that he had a horror of being ques- 
tioned himself. 

" Well, I don't know. He never told me that he 
wanted anything at all, my dear.*' He was at the 
" mydear " agam, you see. 

"Then what brings you here, sh*?" she demanded, 
in desperation. 

" My carriage, my dear, and a natural inclination 
to have a little chat with my future daughter-in- 
law." He was anxious to break the tremendous 
news gently. 

" Wlat?*^ 

It was only one litfie word, but it expressed an 
immense amount of astonishment The mayor 
thought that it was timeHo play his trump card. 
** The fact is, he was raving so much about you in 



his .illness that I thought it best to withdraw my 
opposition ; and not only that, but to come here my- 
self, and ask you to marry him," Mr. Adams said ; 
and then he jerked his htghlvstarched collar up. 
and tried to look dignified. He believed In a weU- 
starched collar as Uie easiest way of laying in a 
ready-made stock of dignity. 

But Jessie was not overpowered. She didn't 
scream, and she didnt fiiint ; and her voice, though 
it trembled a little, waa quite unconstrained and 
naturaL 

** I am greatly obliged to you, sir ; bnt your son 
had grown tired of me long before his illness," '^ 
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rascal ! He ought to be ashamed of 



began. 

*^Th^. 
himself !" the indignant father put in. 

^*And his letters were rare and very cold. Then I 
wrote to him " 

** I know you did. Read the letter. Couldn't 
have done it better myself," observed Mr. Adams, 
parenthetically. 

"You read the letter, sirf she demanded, with 
natural surprise. 

" Yes ; I saw it in his room, you know." And the 
mayor rubbed his bald head with his handkerchief 
so energeticaUy that it fairly shone with the fHction. 
'* Couldn't help it HewasUL Wanted something 
todo, my dear." 

" Well; then, sir, my task is a very simple one," 
she contmued, more coldly. " My reatons for put- 
ting an end to our— I can scarcely call it engage- 
ment — oorreapondenoe " 

"Yes, can it correspondence— capital word!" 
observed the confused mayor. 

"Are so ftilly set forth in that letter, that I need 
say no more about it Those reasons, nnfortonately, 
are as strong, and stronger, now as when I wrota 
that letter. He has his fellowship ; he doeant want 
a wife." 

'" But I say he does, miss !" thundered the mayor, 
in real anger ; " and when I say a thing I mean it! 
Do yon seriously presume to tell me you won't 
marry him?" 

Jessie rose, and calmly raplied : 

"And when i say a thing I mean it, air ! If I 
married your son, he would neartily regret it in six 
monthf. And even if he wished it, he oaght surely 
to come and ask me himself!" 

There was no getting over this, and Mr. Adams 
went home in aatate of complete mental collapse. 

" I thought I understood women, bnt I don't I 
wonder who on 4arth does! This little girl has 
nearly as much sensd as I have, for she love^ mm too 
weR to marry him !" he mused. 

And that night he drank a great many extra 
glasses of wine to restore his bewudered faculties to 
something like order. I am afraid they didn't 

And how did Jessie pass these same ^ours T In 
passionate weeping beade her little bed. 

" Oh, that he would love me, that I nKlght tmat 
my future into his hands, and knew that ne would 
never weary of me !" was the bitter cry that went 
up all that night firom her poor little breaking heart 

But, alas ! she distrusted him, and with good rea- 
son. The wedding breakfut, and the grand dresses, 
and the unutterable, mad happiness of mayriauge, are 
all very well ; but, uke champagne, they don't keep 
fk'esh long when once the gas has escaped, and the 
leveriah excitement passed away. And looking 
with dull, aching eyes into all ^e years to come, she 
feared— not misery for herself, for she cared notnfng 
about her own lot— that the day would oulckly' 
come when he would bitterly reproach himself, ana, 

Serhaps, reproach her. too, because of the marriage 
e he nad formed. "How ridiculous! how absurd!" 
some fUr lady exclaims. My dear lady, your hus- 
band is beyond measure in love with you, or ought 
to be ; but it does not follow that all your sisters are 
so fortunate. Tliere are fickle, false men all the 
world over, as every lady of my acquaintance is 
qidte ready to confess. Perhaps this young scamp 
was one of thent 




John Adaiiia came home in a week*8 time, and his 
fiither told bim of this eyentfol ioter?ieir. 

" Go and ask her for yourself," his father aaid ; 
and he promptly replied : ^^ I will." 

He went. He tried persuasion, he tried angrj 
appeals, and he even tried poetry — aud she liad but 
one answer to make : 

" Go away for a year, and if yon can come back 
at the end of that time and tell me that yon still wish 
to marry me, I will be your wife,*' she said. 

And when Mr. Adams heard <m this speech, he de^ 
clared that she was a brick, and a trump, and 
other ridiculous things, and sent her a beautiful 
HtUe watch, *^ with an old fellow'slove and respect" 
which cost him sixty guineas —which every laav 
will admit was much to the point, and very hand* 
■ome on the part of the mayor. 

John went on the continent without a day's delay » 
and for the whole of that year no word or letter ever 
reached Jessie from father or son. And she knew 
then that die was right, and tluit he had deserted 
her. And th» l«rely little giri— with whom I am 
greatly in love myself—drooped and pined and faded 
away, 

December came again. Christmas eve arrived; 
and Jessie was erooching before the fire, which was 
the only light in the room, when suddenly two strong 
arms raised her np. 

** My dariiog^my wife !" the owner of the strong 
arms said ; and he kissed away the fast-Hailing tears 
and produced, positively, a marriage license, and 
did a great many other dreadfnl things. And in the 
pa* sa^ was an artful old fellow, who was chnoUing 
violently, and who, meeting Mrs. Bay coming up 
from the kitchen, seized upon her, aikd daoMd a 
hornpipe in a way n*st degrading in the mayor of 

I saw them a short time^ before the following 
Christmas. They had a baby, of course ; and they 
invited me to eat my Christmas dinner with them, 
but I didn't. I respect my digestion, and— fair 
Udiea, don't all scream at once— Idon't like babies ! 



Professor Howe. 

"Ah I Toutmisf come over and get acquainted 
wtth htm,^' said Kittie, leaning over the gate. '* I 
lUnk he's just splendid. So do all the gins who're 
taking lessons of him. He plajra beautirally. You 
ought to hear him sing, too.'' 

** I think he must be a paragon, flrom your de- 
scription of him," answered Robert Wayne, with 
something that was very much like sarcasm in his 
tone. '* He's handsome, smart , educated , plajra and 
sings, and has alt the modem accomplishments, it 
seems. I dont care to meet him, tnank you. I 
haven't any desire to be thrown completely in the 
shade, as I most be when brought in comparison 
with this wonderful Professor Howe. I don't see 
what aU yon giria are going to do. Ton can't all 
have him, and, Judging from the impression he seems 
to have made on you. those who don't get him will 
die of broken hearts." 

** How ridlonloos yon do talk!" exclaimed Kittie. 
"One would think yon were jealous of Professor 
Howe." 

" I don't know but I shall be," answered Robert, 
with a laugh, and Ms usual good-humor came to his 
reacne, and saved him and Kittie Raynor from a 
lover's qnanel at that particular time, '* It isn't 
very pleaaant to listen to the praises of such a model 
of penectton as Professor Howe must be, and realize 
how fiir short of the description you come, you 
know. That's where it touches us men, Kittie." 

And Robert laughed, and broke off a pink rose 
from llie sweetbrier by the gate, and twisted it into 
KittSe's brown cnrls, and Kittie so far forgot Pro- 
fessor Howe and his acoomplishmenta as to be de- 
Ugktfulty pleasant company, and it must have been 
tan o'eloek before they said Good-night. 



'^ Remember, you promised to oome over to tea 
Friday evening,'' was the last thing Kittie said, and 
Robert promised that he shouldn't rorget 

Professor Howe was the sensation of Hilbury at 
present. Hilbury was a ^uiet Uttle country village, 
and tlie advent of distinguished persons — and such a 
person Professor Howe was supposed to be — very 
naturally created a great ripple on the surface of 
society. He had announced himself as a gentleman 
fh>m Philadelphia ; a composer and teacher of music, 
who had got worn out with his arduous duties in the 
city, and who, for the sake of rest, had come to Hil* 
bury to spend a few weeks. He was willing to take 
a few pupils on the piano, and his pleasant i^dr^a, 
handsome face, ana distinguished appearance gen- 
erallv, made it an easy matter to secure all the 
scholars he wanted. All the girls fell in love with him 
at once, to the extreme disgust of the young men, 
who voted him a dandy, and hated him thoroughly 
for the cool isapudence he displayed in ignoring their 
existence in the politest way possible. 

Kittie Raynor and Robert Wayne were not en- 

Kged by any form of words, but the understanding 
tween them amounted to very neariy the same 
thing as a formal engagement. 

Everybody took tt for granted— aa they did them- 
selves—that " they would make a match," as conn- 
try people say. it isn't to be wondered at. then, 
that Roo folt annoved at Kittie's enthusiastio prahies 
of this Professor Howe. 

Friday evraing came, and Robert took his way 
to the Eftvnor mansion, knowing that he was going 
to have nis feelings very mucn tried. Professor 
Howe would be there, and Kittie would be sure to 
have eves and ears for no one else, and he should 
feel like horsewhipping the insignificant puppy. 
Of course, the language Bob applied mentally to 
the gentleman from the city was pretty strong, but 
he meant it. Professor Howe was there when he 
walked into &e parior. Kittie said Qood-evenhig 
very politely, and introduced them. 

** Happv to meet you!" aaid Profsseor Howe, in 
so patronising a way that Rob wanted to slap his 
cheek for his unpudence. *' I think Miss Kittie men- 
tioned yon once or twice." 

Then they sat down, and to tiie professor's re- 
marks Rob made very curt and concise answers. 
Probably it was because Kittie was such a fool as 
to have taken a fknoy to him ; bat Rob concluded 
that he had never seen any one he hated ao com- 
pletely. 

Withont being positively rude, the professor man- 
aged to make Rob fisel that he considered hini of 
but little account, and was patroniainglv polite 
solely because he was Kittie's friend. And Rob, who 
was usually one of the JoUiest foUows in the worid, 
was no more like himself the whole evening than he 
was like Professor Howe. 

By-and-by the professor turned to the piano, and 
began to sing duets with Kittie ; and Rob had the 
sattsfaction <h sitting on one side and hstenhig to 
them, and seehig the profiBssor smile up into her 
face. And Kittie would blush and let her eyes 
droop, and— dear I dear !• how Rob's blood did boil ! 
He was thoroughly out of patience with her. She was 
infatuated with the professor, and did not hesitate to 
let him see it. 

Rob stood it tm about nine o'clock. Then be got 
up and said he must go, and go he did, leaving the 

Srofessor to stay aU night, if he wauled to, for all 
Ob cared. At least, that was what he told himself, 
but he knew better. 

*' I think she won't get me to spend another even- 
ing with Professor Howe very soon !" he thought, 
as be went out. *' Confound that man ! He seems 
to think that he is all -the gentleman there is in 
Hilbury. He is, in the girls' optnion. What fools 
they can make of themselves! But you can be 
sure of«one thing. Miss Kittie Rajmor. i sha'n't in- 
terfsre between yon and his lordship. If you're fool 
enough to see anything alK>ut that man to fluncy, 
you*re welcome to him." 




And in this eminently oomfortaUe frame of mind 
Rob went home to dream of the professor. 

The professor was devoted to ul theronng ladies 
of Hllbory. as the days went by, bat Klttie seemed 
the most highly fluvored one. He took her out ridinff 
and rowing and walking, and escorted her to oharca 
and went home with her from parties ; and Bob saw 
it all wHhont showing that it troobled hkn, and be- 
stowed his attentions on the yonng ladies promiscu- 
onsly, and seemed to care so little abont ner flirta- 
tion with the professor that Kittie begnn to wonder 
if he was in earnest. 

One day Bob went to New York, and it was a 
week before he came back. When he did come 
back he seemed in wonderfully high spirits. He met 
Professor Howe on the street walking with Kittie, 
and stopped to shake hands with them, and informed 
the professor that he had seen a fHend of hii who 
was anzioos for him to oome back, becanae they 
missed his genial fkce ; and then Bob smiled rerr 
meaningly at the gentleman, who tomed verr red, 
and seemed glad to get away, without stoppmg to 
make inmiiries abont his IHend in the eity. ^ttie 
wondered ^hat Rob meant, and Professor Howe's 
actions pnzzled her. 

There was a party at Sqohre Derwent*s the next 
evening, and all the young people of Hilbmry were 
there. 

Professor Howe presided at tiie piano, and played 
accompaniments for the yonng ladies, and sang some 
▼ery tender things with them. And then, out of the 
kindness of his heart, he consented to play for 
dancing, and Hilbary yonng ladies and gentlemen 
tripped the light fkntasnc toe for two or three hoars, 
in the mazes of '* Opera Reel '• and '* Monev Mnsk," 
and half a dozen otner good old-flMhioned dances. 

" How very obligbig in Professor Howe to play 
for OS,'* said Kittie to Bob, as they ** swung" with 
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each other. 

"Yes, very," answered Bob. dryly, 
sore the spoons are safe, Kittie V* 

'^ Pd Mke to know what yon mean,*' said Kittie ; 
bat Jnst then her own partner swunff her back to 
her place, and there was no farther cnaaoe for con- 
versation, though Rob caQed out to her across the 
set that ** she'd And out." 

Rob was in the best of spirits tliat night, and 
seemed to be expecting fun. tHe kept watcn of the 
door. Whatever his secret was, half a dozen of the 
boys evidently shared it with him, and were conse* 

auenUy on tiptoe with expectation, and from hints 
irown out by them the impression got pretty well 
fixed in everybody's mind that ** something was 
going to happen." What that somethhig was most 
of them coma not imagine, but conolodea that it was 
some tan the boys had planned. 

By-and-by they got tired of dancing, and some one 
asked Professor Howe to favor them with a song. 
And as he consented to do so, everybody sat down to 
listen, and the professor sang a very sentimental ditty 
in his most captivating way. He md not see the man 
who came into tiie room, and stood by the door 
waitine for him to finish his song— but everybody 
else did, and most of them wondered who it was and 
what he was after. 

The professor brought his song to a close with a 
grand flourish, and turned round to face his audience 
Just as the strange gentieman came up to him. 

** I arrest you, wUliam Jones, on the charge of 
larceny, and also on that of trying to swindle cer- 
tain parties out of what was due tnem for value ob- 
tained under false pretenses. We have been looking 
for you for some time, but were not aware you had 
turned music-teacher and taken up your residence 
in the country. Your landlady 11 be glad to get 
that littie bill if you've earned enough money to pay 
it, likewise your washerwoman ; and Mrs. McGinms 
will be glad to have you return her spoons ; also sev- 
eral other parties will be glad to have you ante up." 

You can better imagine the excitement that fol- 
lowed than I describe it. Everybody was talking, 
and all at the same time. The girls felt ssliamed to 



think they had been so enthusiastio over Professor 
Howe, and the boys felt Jubilant over the Ignomini- 
ous downfall of their rival ; and in the midst of the 
hubbub, the olficer marched his prisoner offwithoo'^ 
so much as a good-by, or a request to "come again," 
lh>m any of 1m late admirers. 

Kittie cried with mortiflcation,aadBob pitied her, 
because he knew she must feel her chagrin very 
keenly; and feeling that he could aflbM to bo 
lenient, after such a triumph over his rival, he asked 
her if be could see her home ; and, with her tkoe still 
wet with tears, they set out homeward. 

** Oh, Bob," cried Kittie, the first thtaig when they 
were ont of doors, " I am so aaharaed of myself! 
I've acted like a^-a-/ooI/" she finally managed to 
say, with a burst of tears ; but it was hard work ta 
make such a confession. **I hope you won't think 
too hard of me, Bob." 

Of course it Is none of our busfaiesB what Bob 
said, nop how they adjusted matters ; sufBoe it to 
say that matters toere adjusted, and quite satislko- 
torily, before they reached home ; and at the ga'^ 
Bob told her how he had oome a^oss «* Professor 
Howe's " photograph at a friend's in the city, and 
foand out that he was a thief and a " dead beat," 
and he had put the officer on his traok, and--ahe 
knew the rest 

"If he'd been a forger, or a counterfiBiter, or 
stolen a hundred thousand dollars, it wouldn't have 
seemed quite so bad," said Kittie, ** but a petty 
thief, who stole tpoonB ! and he did play the " Com- 
fiower Waltz " so charmhigly ! I sha'n't have any 
confidence bi men again." 

" Except me," safd Bob. 

And she excepted him. 



Was he Dead? 

THE BEMABKABLB CASE OF ABBAHAH 

8HEBBIE. 

On the afternoon of March 30th, 1876, as Captafai 
Wroughton, of the schooner Oaribbean, a San Bias 
trader, homeward bound to New York, was passing 
from the Howard House, in Aspinwall, to the olBce 
of the British consul at the railroad depot, he w)«a 
accosted by a man, evidently a sailor, who begged 
for a chance to work his passage to Jamaica, where 
the schooner was advertised to stop on her voyage 
northward. Being a likely fellow, and telling a rea- 
sonably plausible story, his request was granted, and 
he was taken before toe British consul— for the Car- 
ibbean sailed under the flag of that nation— and 
shipped. 

He signed the articles as Abraham Sberrie, 
inditing his name in a bold hot very peouliar hand, 
and with the initial letter of both given and sumaina 
in printed capitals. He wrote with hto left hand, 
having lost the thumb and two first fingers of hif 
right, as he stated, from f^ost 

The man had evidentiy been for some time on 
one of the debauohes with which the average sailor 
signalizes his terms ashore, and Captain Wroughton 
Judged it expedient to send him on board the 
schooner at once. There, during the remaining 
couple of days that preceded her departure, he be- 
came a decided favorite with the crew, and proved 
himself an able seaman. 

In person, he was a man of lees ttum the medium 
height, stoutiy )>uilt. and with arms of dispropor- 
tionate length and remarkable muscular develop- 
ment. His head was iar^e, and endowed with a 
shaggy growth of black hair which thatched a beard- 
less face, strongly pitted by smallpox, and scarred 
from a knife-wound which had laid open the left 
cheek ft'om the outer line of the eye to the upper 
Up. This wound, in cicatrizhig, bad so contracted 
the muscles of the face that the comer of the mouth 
was drawn up, and the position of the nose slightly 
sbilted, handing to the entire visage the resemblance 
of a constant and most unnatural grin. A remark- 
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able phjrrical peooUftrity was that his cheat waa 
cofered witii a deoae mat of hair, while tlM limbs, 
like the Ikce, were abaolntelj and naturally as free 
from anj capillary growth as a child's. 

Circtunfltantial as this descriotlon already Is, it will, 
with the reader's permission, be even sUghtly added 
to. The physical peooliarities of Abraham Bherrie 
were balanced by more than one mental attribnte 
worthy of note. He claimed to be a natiye of New- 
foondiand, bnt Us English was strongly marked by 
the broad accent pecaUar to Somersetshire. His 
education had eTidently been aboVe the common 
standard of his class, and he spoke French, Spanish 
and German with remarkable, though not absolute, 
correetoesa and fluency, even for a seaman, whose 
profession usually renders him more or less funiliar 
with strange tongues. A notable personal charac- 
teristic was that, although habitually profane in 
q>eech. he never swore in English. 

On March 24th the Caribbean sailed for Kingston. 
In making the casting necessary for the dead beat 
to windward from the Colombian and lower Central 
American ports to Jamaica, she was caught in a lb- 
rioos norther and blown so far inshore as to sight 
the pafan-treea on Fuerte Islands, off the harbor of 
Cartagena. The gale, which had continued for 
over twenty-four hours, fortunately moderated, and 
allowed her to crawl oflr shore again, and on the 27th 
she resumed her interrupted course. During this gale, 
which waa accompanied by constant and heavy 
squalls oi rain, the crew were compelled to remain 
on deck, and suffered severely from exposure. 
The only one seriously aflbcted, however, was Abra- 
ham Sherrie, who, stul unrecovered from the eflhcts 
of his debauch in Aspinwall, was additionally weak- 
ened by the extreme strain, and fell into a low (ever, 
which m the course of a day, totally incapacitated 
him for duty. 

On the mominff of April Ist, while weathering the 
dangerons Baxo Nuevo reef, one of the seamen who 
was tending the jib-sheet looked down the forecas- 
tle hatch and saw Sherrie on the floor at the foot of 
the ladder. He was lying on his face, with one arm 
doubled beneath his chest and the other wound 
about the bottom of Hie ladder. Sappoabg that he 
had attempted to get up and had fallen, the sailor. 
as soon as the schooner went in stays and released 
him fh>m dutj, went below to his assistance and 
found him dead. 

Death oF—to use a phrase more appropriate, per- 
haps, in view of the character of the subject— sus- 
Kension of animation, must have occurred some 
ours before. The Umbs were rigid and tibe flesh 
<Iinte cold. The skin naturally, and even during ill- 
neM, florid, was fkded to the dry texture of parch- 
ment, and the eyes existed merely as yellow baOs, 
the pupils having been rolled up under the eyelids 
unto quite hidden. The most tenible feature of the 
entire figure, however, was the face, on which 
the hand of death had tetened an awful exaggera- 
tion of the remarkable sardonic expression peculiar 
to it in life, and which in eveir distorted line seemed 
to grin into space with a frightful sightless leer. 

At four bells (two o'clock) in the afternoon the 
Cnibbean was laid to, and the body of Abraham 
Sherrie, attired in the scanty suit it had worn in life, 
and with fifty pounds of coral rock from the schoon- 
er's ballast attached to each ankle, was launched 
overboard from the lee gangway. The body had 
been laid out on a common light pine plank, and 
tiirongh the clumsiness of the seamen hitrusted with 
the duty of committing it to the deep, this plank was 
seat over the side along with its ghastly burden, and 
thev sank together. 

As the schooner gathered headway and resumed 
her comve, one of the seamen, who had been watch- 
ing the descent of tiie corpse through the Clearwater, 
declared that it had slipped its ballast and was rising 
again. Before tfab assertion could be verified, the 
Caribbean had gained way before a ten-knot quar- 
ter -breeae, and left the scene of the buri^ a mile 
behhid* All that temained to the San Bias trader of 



Abraham Sherrie waa an appropriate entry of his 
death and burial in the log-Dook, and the recollec- 
tion of it in the minds of his late messmates. 

The matter had quite fikled from Captahi Wrough- 
ton's memory, when, in September laat', business 
called him to the Britiah conaulate, at St. Thomaa. 
The consul waa momentarily absent, and the captain 
sat down to wait his appearance. On the table at 
his elbow was a heap of newspapers and documents. 
One of the former he picked op, when the current of 
air created by the movement fluttered a couple of 
the lighter memoranda to the floor. As he stooped 
to pick them up, his eye caught the signature of one, 
ana some suggestion of (luniliarity in ue calligraphy 
caused him to examine it more closely. It was 
affixed to the printed form of a consular inatmment, 
noting the committal to the public hospital of a pas- 
senger by the bark Soldene, flrom Belize, and was 
signed by the subject of it himself, Abraham Sher- 
rie. The signature was written firmly and in very 
curious angular characters, with the inclination back- 
ward in the letters conunon to the writing of left- 
handed people. The initial letters of given and sur- 
names were In printed capitals. Again and again 
the captain studied the document There, beyond 
the possibility of a donbt, affixed to an instrument, 
bearing date July 11th, 1876, waa the signature of 
the man whom ne had buried, within sight of the 
white water of the Baxo Nuevo, at two o'clock on the 
afternoon of April 1st, and after he had been dead 
at least ten hours. 

There was something so unaccountable about the 
thing that the capt^ felt a chill creeping through 
his veins, and the characters on the paper in bis 
hand faded into a picture of the ftiueral and its 
attendant circumstances. The man had certainly 
been dead ! The burial was no hasty affair under- 
taken without proper examination. He had in- 
spected every circumstance attendant on Sherrie's 
demise himself, and could have sworn to the fact 
of his death at the Judgment-seat itself. Besides, if 
his. own powers of discernment needed confirma- 
tion, it existed in the fact that decomposition, al wavs 
rapid in the tropics, had certainly set in before the 
final ceremony at the gangway. 

And yet here was the name. He might perhaps, 
bo imstakeu in the romor details, but tne substitu- 
tion of printed ca|ii:als for the ordinary written 
characters was a peculiarity scarcely likely to be 
repeated by two diatinct men. As lie turned this 
over in his mind he recollected suddenly the re- 
mark made by the sailor after the burial — that the 
corpse had slipped its ballast and was coming to the 
surmce again, and the blood rushed to his head in a 
fierce flood that set it whirling at an idea — an 
idea that the entrance of the consul, in companv 
wi^ another gentleman, for a moment put to mghi 
After the first greetings, the representative of Her 
Britannic Majesty presented his companion. 

" Colonel Abraham Sherrie!" 

" Ton will excuse my left hand, captain," said 
the colonel, extending that member, and, with a 
stare of stupid amasement, the worthy skipper saw 
that the apeaker's right sleeve was empty; "an 
overdose of your Yankee lead at Fredericksburg 
ended the usefulness of the other. Why, what's the 
matter— are you iUT' 

When the captain had regained sufficient of his 
normal composure to speak, he extended the mys- 
terious paper which he still retained in hia trembling 
hand. 

" Is that your signature, colonel?" he as^ed, 
husldly. 

" Tes, of course. I landed here with such a bad 
fever that I preferred the regular attendance of a 
hospital to the chance treatment of a hotel. I only 
weatiiered the sickness finally two weeks ago." 

*' Do yon know any one wno writes like thatf" 

" No. Tes, by Jove ! I knew one man who wrote 
by £6,000 too much like that, and practiced at Hie 
bottom of my checks. He waa loperhi t end e nt ol 
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my logwood cattlngf in Hondnrts. A queer, agly 
feUow, smart ts a steel- trap, who had been a little 
of eTerytbioff in his time, and whose ac<maintance I 
made while in the Confederate army. He cleaned 
oat my bank-accoant in Belize while I was in Eng- 
land last year, and cleared ont on a coaster lor 
somewhere. I came on his track in Aspinwall last 
Spring, bat haven't beard of him since." 

The riddle was solved. Casting aboot for any 
name bat his own, the mysterions seaman had taken 
one which he knew, and in writing it had, probably 
involuntarily, imitated the Blgnature from tne conse* 
quences of a previous imitation of which he fled. 

" It's a queer story, as you say," the speaker 
went on, after the slight pause which sncceeded the 
conclusion of his yarn, *' but a true one—at least, 
as true as sailors' yams usually are, for Captain 
Wroughton spun it to me himsell, three months ago, 
in this very gEUley." 



The Man who wasn't Happy. 

Onoi there lived upon this earth a man named 
St. Simon Smith, and he wasn't happy ! I don't 
know that he had anv special right to happiness, 
but he thought he had, and meant to have it. 

For the first twenty-five or twenty-eight years 
after his birth he bad no time to be happy, but had 
to employ himself getting whipped throng school 
and manng money enough to live on. when he 
was whipped up six feet nigh, and rich enouffh to 
be happy, he set about trying to be so. Many 
men have not enough money to be comfortable at 
twentv-eight, but for that matter they never do get 
enougn to be comfortable. Now, St. Simon, oy 
that Rmartness which this great and glorious coun- 
try adores, fiad got enough, and he set out to enjoy 
himself while he was young, knowing that if be 
tarried till sixty -six, like the patriarch Jacob did, 
and then cut such capers, Jie wouldn't get put in 
the Scriptures as an example! Besides, he felt 
strongly inclined to run while there was some 
bounce in him, though it would have been nice to 
grab for money till be could be pointed out and 
oistinRuished on his travels thus:— "Do you see 
that ridnny, destitute-looking old post in a seedy 
ooat, with hhs trowsers out at the knees? That's 
old St Simon Smith, worth three hundred thousand 
to a copper, sir!" But, while his whiskers were 
still red. and his interest in the prevailing style of 
ties Uvely, he quit traffic and began travel. First, 
of course, he did the United States, squeezed out 
New York, sat in the ooze of Florida and ate 
uranges, watched the Gulf break on Southern 
shores, looked at the Yosemite Valley and thought 
it considerable of a hollow, sailed out of the Golden 
Gate and came home via the isthmus, skirting two 
oceans. Then he took in Mexico, picked up opals 
and some knowledge of the Aztecs. Then he sailed 
to Sooth America and plunged into the glories of a 
past worid and the chaos ofa present one. Taking 
with him a little monkey, to remind him of this 
flea-ey country, St. Simon Smith next went to 
Europe and saw all the sights there ; thence to 
Africa, thence to Asia, coming home across the 
Pacific. 

But when he got home, he wasn't happy. He 
oould no longer enjoy quarreling on election day, 
and had accumulated 40 much spleen he could not 
vent it all on the President who happened to be in 
office. 

Some of his friends suggested he better get mar- 
ried—for the man really was growing wretched and 
unsettled ; and a wife is such a soothing compan- 
ion; she is also the only person a man can safely 
throw hhs bootjack at without being liable for as- 
sault and battery. St. Simon smfled at this droU 
view of the Bubieet ; he looked at it f^om a senti* 
mental standpoint himself. In his own parlor in 
the hotel where he lived, he sometimes stretched 



back in an easy-chair and thought about her. He 
had an idea the Lord was doing a particular job 
for St Simon Smith, and would by-and-by set her 
down before him, all exqulrite, accomplished, 
lovely and overwhelming ~ fust what his wife 
ought to be. Not that he told this — oh, no ! But 
when marriage was suggested to him as the doty 
of a citizen, and the best way of taking care of 
himself, he would picture his little pictures in cigar 
smoke and think nis secluded thoughts about the 
future Mrs. Smith. Now, magazine tales would tell 
how he got enslaved by some fashionable girl, and 
only escaped being haltered and bridled and gal* 
loped over ever alter, b^ finding just in time his 
true better-half in her sister Cinderella, or in her 
" sweet " country cousin, more natucal thau nature, 
more learned than an age, and warranted to remain 
exactly sixteen years old all the rest of her life. 

But St. Simon, so far fTom being in the magazines, 
turned up his nose at Ii:e on paper, and wouldn't 
have been a coimtry editor for aJl theorize squashes 
and wedding-cake in the world, when he went 
courting, he courted her ! for he had rare luck in 
finding lust the woman he wanted ; exquisite, ac- 
compusned, lovelv, overwhelming, and willing to 
become Mrs. St. Simon Smith. 

Well, he was pretty comfortable, but he wasn't 
real happy. That is, he had capacities lor enjoy- 
ing himself which somehow were not gratified. 
Mrs. St. Simon was an angel, and got the loan of 
their children right ont of heaven, to be held on 
call, it was Smith's own fault with such fistfulls of 
ble&sings that he wasn't happy, and he knew it, and 
looked at the fact coollv like a philosopher. 

"Jock,*' said he, addressing the monkey, that 
profound thoush speechless ancestor of his, which 
respect had induced him to bring from South Amer- 
ica, " things are a great bore In this world. You 
better be glad you aren't further along, for I think 
men find more perplexity than monkeys." 

He threw a large blue cloud of smoke in the air 
— St Simon, I mean, not Jook^for Jock, after look- 
ing up with a melancholy eve, began to search on 
his arm for his old enemy of his i^i^tlve land— the flea. 

" Well, nobodv is really happy," said St Simon. 
** Farmers aren^; if crops are good, markets are 
bad ; merchants and lawyers and doctors, preach- 
ers, mechanics, politicians and tramps, are all mis- 
erable for one cause or another; and as for women, 
the Lord knows Ihey oan*.t be happy, amiable as they 
are, for as soon as they get a diess done the style 
changes, and they have to rip it op and piece it to- 
gether some other way. And the people who 
want to be angels seem as miserable as the rest, 
for in a tight place their faith fails them, and they 
aren't sure of theh: wings at last I'd really like to 
see one happy person ! D'ye mind the storv of the 
King, Jock, who could only be cured by tne shirt 
of a thoroughly contented man ? Courtiers searohed 
the kingdom and found the man, but he hadn't any 
shirt ! Jock, was tlie race better off when we 
were all monkeys ?" 

Jock was absorbed in the race, but it was a race 
of a different kind. With drooping Jaws and eager 
fingers be followed his prev along his arm, catch- 
bg it at last with a triumphant cry and putting it 
in his mouth. 

'* Bah I" said St Simon Smith, " better be a man 
after all, and hunt something unseen and indescrib- 
able, than stoop to such game as that" 

The wife who was an angel sent this man who 
wasn't happy to the hospital, on his way to business, 
with instructions to leave some tt\x\% for a little boot- 
black there. 

"For Happy." said the nurse. "Yes. Well, 
thank you. I'll tell him Mrs. Smith sent it" 

" You nave Happy here, have you?" 

" He's called that, sir. He got both his legs cut 
off under the cars last week." 

" Was that the occasion of his being called 
Happy? I'd like to see him. I've been looking for 
Happy!" 
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" Oh, TOQ eftn soe bhn, sir, of ooime !" 

Being bronght tece to face with Happy, the man 
vho wasn't happy looked at him attend? ely. He 
had • ehnbbj face and waa abont tea or twelve 
jean old. 

**Yoa're a remarkable yoang man," said Mr. 
Smith. *'BothIegtoflr, ehr* 

" Tea, ilr," grinned Shine-'em-np ; " off Jnat above 
the knee." 

" Don't thej hurt r» 

•* Oh, no ! They alnt there to hurt !" 

" Qoite tme. How did it happen?*' 
- "well, me and Stompy waa down to the depot 
looking for shines, ana I bet Mm my box was 
stronger'n hia'n. and he bet it was wasn't, and set 
his'n down for me to try on. Then I takes my box 
by the strap and I whirls it 'round and brings it 
down on his'n. and i'George, sir ! his box flew lul to 
bits, and his blaclda' and brushes was scattered 
hnder'n you could see 'em ! That makes Stumpy 
mad. air, and he ops and kicks me on the track, 
and 'fore I oould light oflT, the engine was down on 
me!" 

*' Wouldn't yon like to kill Stumpy for getting you 
eripnled ?" 

** Oh, no, sir! Stumpy didn't mean to! Laws, no!" 

** Well, what are you going to do with yourself ?" 

•* Git well." 

" Get well ! Wouldn't you rather die ? Are you 
happy?" 

The bootblack looked at him sincerely. 

" No. I'd rather git well. I'm happy," 

" What makes you so ?" 

"Cos." 

" Good reason. Always have been contented, I 
presume ?" 

"Pret^much." 

" How many parents have yon ?" 

'* Haint got none. Never nad 'em." 

'*Son of celestialB! But, of course, no earthly 
pair could give the world a thorou^y happy son.'' 

Happjr uew his visitor was chaffing ; but nis own 
eyes twinkled in sympatibty with the gentleman's 
humor. 

*' How hare yon lived?" continued St. Simon. 

"OnwitUee.*^ 

" But I mean how have you got along— how have 
yon prospered r' 

^ why, I shine 'em for a nickel, sir, and when 
trade is good*I deeps at the Newsboys' Home, and 
when it isn't I knows some boxes and bar'ls.' 

He had Just such a face as one of Smith's own 
beys. The father could not keep his hand off 
it. Not quite so round ; a little paler. St. Simon 
stroked it. 

''Here, you're making me sentimental, Happy. 
Let me buy your secret and I'll be gone." 

'^lainHgotnone.," 

** Well, bow do yon contrive to be happy ?" 

*' 'Cos I can't help it no more than anybody else 
etnl" 

** Everybody else ? forsooth ! Everybody else has 
some mote in the eye or some straw in the way ! 
Ton are a maique anlitaal in this world. Don't cloudy 
sides ever depress yon? Don't you fear hunger or 
privation of some nnd ? Don't you have hard luck ? 
Don't yon want to be rich or si^art, or to run tot an 
office ! Don't you want two legs and a new pair of 
boots, and a brown stone fh>nt to set the boots in 
and servants to kick with them, and a pew in church 
where yon can wear out the toes in prayer? My 
Radons, I'm getting disgusted with you, my boy ! 
what bttstnessnave you to be happv, anyway?" 

The boot-black laughed out loud, and bumped 
his head back fbrther in his pQlow ; then putting 
both handa under it he piped, as if he really couldn't 
kalpH: 

** * Whether we sleep or whether we wake, 
We are His wbo gave Himself for our sak^ I' ** 

**0h, yon're religious, are you? Case of real 
plety."^ 



'* No, I aInH. I4on't know what tlmt is." 

*• Where did you learn your hymti ?" 

" Stumpy and the other boys, they teaehed it to> 
me. And when I feel awfbl good I uke to shig it.'^ 

" What do you think it means?" 

** It means that a fellow's all right. When I see 
the limbs swingin' in the park, and the birds On 'en» 
gettin' a teeter free gratis, I f^el like sinf^' it. 
And I sings it in the street, and stormy nights ; 
well, I most ginar'Iy sings it a good deal.'' 

" Xou're most ginar'Iy all right, then?" 

"Te8,Iam." 

"Sir," said a nurse, approaching, "he hasn't 
had much fever, but the doctor says he mustn't be 
talking a great deal." 

" ril come and see him again," said St. Simon. 

He came in the evening, and found his legless 
boot-black sleeping like a baby. A flush was on 
his cheek, and lus lips were parted with a laugh: 
pretty soon he caught his breath, swallowed, and 
murmured : 

" < Whether we sleep or whether we wake. 
We are His who gave Himself fbr our sake!* '* 

*' Now," said St. Simon Smith to hhnself. as he re- 
turned to his own house, ** the mystery of my own 
life is revealed to me. ' You can't make a chimney- 
sweep happy,' says Carlyle, ^ without giving him all 
the universe to ei^ioy himself in.' I suppose this 
little legless fellow is able to reach through his ig- 
norance and misery, and in some blind fashion to 
hug, the universe up and e^jov it Temperament ! 
It isn't all in temperament, it's a — hang me ! if I 
can tell what it is ! But it's a faculty of the soul some- 
thing hke the perfume of a flower or the^ song of a 
bird ! And 1 haven't got it ! I would give one of 
my strong hands to be able to stand, clogged by 
misery or surfeited with delights, and look abroad 
over the whole sum of existence as that little fel- 
low does, feeling witn such utter irresponsibiiity 
that-i— »* 

At this point St Simon Smith begun to hum under 
his mustache : 

" • Whether we sleep or whether we wake, 
We are His wbo gave Himself for our sake.' " 



Queen Victoria's Wealth. 

What Queen Victoria leaves behind her will never 
be known, because the wills of sovereigns are not 
proved; but those who have careftilly considored 
the subject are of opinion that she must, since the 
Prince Consort's death, have saved at the very least 
£100,000 a year. Not only has she lived so quietly 
that a large proportion of her £386,000 a year pub- 
lic income must be saved, but it is to be remembered 
that Mr. NIeld left her £500,000 which, at four per 
cent., would give her £20,000 a year, and she receives 
£43,000 a year from her Duchy of Lancaster. The 
crown lands, given up to the country in lieu of a 
parliamentary annual grant, have of late years been 
so ably and economicallv managed that their reve- 
nue covers the royal allowance, and these crown 
lands were as much the property of the sovereign 
as the huids of the Duke of Devonshire, or any other 
landholder, are his. If the country choose to make 
the roost of these lands by cutting up, say the New 
Forest, and selling it in lota, and adopting a similar 
phin with other outlaying possessions of the crown. 
It would make money out of the roval family. The 
revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall has risen from 
£22,000 in 1824, to £72,000, and increases an 
nually about £3.000, so that the next Prince of 
Wales will probably be independent of a parliamen- 
tary grant Queen Victoria Is probably saving with 
the view of rendering her famuy as independent as 
the wealth of the Duke de Penthievre rendered the 
house of Orleans, and made Louis Philippe, in con- 
sequence, Uie cheapest of French kings. 
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CHAMfF ON THB SEUHOBB. 



Charley on the Seashore. 



Thi ymmc find Insihaoitibls • . . _ 
the iwihora. Ta mgit of them tUl U now. i, 
ftvih, liuplritlng til, tha eoiaUuit natloii of ti 
wtTW, tbslr tbindwon the ihon. ■BbrdlagUi* 1^ 
gnat elemaota ot cbUdren'i eolertiuuiiaDt. T] 
nod, which ii eMilf dng uid boOt op, cItm i 

emploTmeiit to tbair btu; bindi, aiid the . 

■buceprodnctoorthaia&wwihednpb; the wU«t 



Uoato the jouDf ; and maajia adult, vho wOltake 
the tToaUa la (at aoiM popnlai work oa Ihlaga 
laoad at tlie leaBde, will Bnd that. In aeqidrinf tnlar- 
mattoa In mdei to laliifj the boimdleM tmiotUj of 
the jonof , he will opaa l» hJmaaU a tbMitn of 
aod eatenainmant that wDI aiafca many 
piM ritatantlT and luatnictlTel) . 
iHv jHuoii Bwudmaa una pictn* ta* tMbmltati 
ha h« a trophf, and wjahw • llTiag •nojclopedla to 
•qtlain all tba wliji and whanAna. 



OTrEB-HUHTlNO. 



t, AXO Bl Bin aoT A r 



Otter-hoBtiiig. 



CArTTTirtits u tba kmnsmest o( ottsr-bDntint 
once vas tbroogboat Elnglud.it bu now become 
aearl; obuleta, thongh still k«pt op •Hit much 
ipiilc ID Mme dI tb* nmote vogotlM. In DeTon- 
■birc fan na;, daring Um SanuncT monUw, enjoy 
tUi eieltiDg qiort, uid nuui* • lime b*Te I Jolnaa 
■t (iM meet, tad wHiiMMd the d»lb of Uie alter. 
IIm meet Itselfli not only iDterseUng aiui exciting, 
tat higUy pLctnmqae. Id eonie gnea metdoir, 
Mnoogfi w bicb raoi one ol the muiy dear, beaatilol 
aod rmpid Tifen that DeTonihire aboDsda in, tba 



inc-cap, bat Id a Autiao or li>oaa llDen jaoket, with 
aloBg pels ia the i^Ace of a biuitlDg-irblp. About 
riz eonple or Aw-aoanda fblloir Lim; aadalthongb 
tiMM ate dralted from * paok, and Id tba proper 
amiiii wm pla; thdrfiart over the moi>ra,«racr(« 
the loirer eotucr;, after their nature game— the fox 
— ^t in Sommer theie fkTored few are tboaen ; and 
wben tbcir compaaioiui an bawailiag themaolTM ia 
the kcDDCl, Iharare Id tbe Add or in the valer, and 
■ill puriDe and >tief\ to the ottgr. ct«d iiDto death, 
a* nil aa aDf thoroughbred otter'hound that ctbi 
wat whelped. 

The IDM( of Ibe ottar-homida [■ geMrallT atlandod 
^agoodlj coUeetloD of botblowaudhighdegrve; 
laAai and gentlemaD, fanoera and Uboren, who are 
lortnnate enoagh to be able to ipara time to jirin the 
tic, (U loekiDg eager and olMlad, and tnoat aox- 
loulf waitliig tba " mark " of mdm brorlU boond, 



or the" Who Gaze" of IhalnckybidlTMnal whoBnt 
aeea the otter ; ludiea and gentlsmen walUag or rld- 
lun aboDt, some grouped on the baaki ol the river ; 
bonea tied op nndar lome abadj tree bj the baiter 
—a thlDg highly neoeaaarr for thoae who tide to ao 
olter-bnnt — ouera bnng led aboat the field by 

Koomaorboji; theianalilDlngbritilit.Uioicenery 
i^y.aJlJoyona and happy; ia abort, 1 tUnk It ono 
of the iDoat BDimated and dellghlful aceuea that wall 
can be ; tbongh I eertainly baV* heard tbe amn*e> 
mcDt ran down, and oalled itupid and Hreaone. 

■ ■ ' ind, which doeabappea 

and in wondetiog how any one oao throw away thafr 
time, and make aoeh a fuaa aboot bnnting an animal 
of whoee Tory eiiatenca they begin to donbt; bat I 
think the moat ruUdioaa would, if he witneaaed a 
real good bnnt, aa I havo dooe, cbuge bla oplnloo. 
I recollect once, many years ago, wbeo ve were 
qnarteied at FlymoatG, one ereuing at atm the 
anbject ol attet-hluiting waa brought forward. 

" Hallo 1" aald Ladbrook, a brother oaptaio. wbo 
had just joined na from a ragiment In India, and wbo 

wo got 

nere i ■ lae uiwr-boaDds meat at Flete, od Hod- 
day. 3d.' " 

" What ia otter-biiDtIng ! Ia it worth B<dDg to Me ; 
For I hare Dover aeea aaytblDg of the kind.'' 

" Otter-hunting !" aald our Di^Jor ; " I will ttH 
yon. Did you ever go oat kUUng waterrata! Be- 
oaiue it ia juat the aame thing, only not half ancb 
good ftm ; tor yon are pretty aure to find plas^ of 
water-tata ; but aa for an otter, tlie obancea are that 
joa do nol aee one at all; aadlf yondo, Ittionly 
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OrrER-HUNTIKG. 



if yoa are lacky enoagh to catch eight of him as he 
bolts from his hole, when down he goes nnder 
water. Then there is snch a row and liallooing, 
dogs barking, and men running along the banks, 
seme in their zeal Jumping into the water np to their 
Deck; bnt where is tne otter? *Up the stream,' 
says one. * I think he went down,' says another, 
^^tand still,' says a third, ' and let the water get 
dear.' Bnt it is of no use, the otter is nowhere to 
be seen J and after casting up and down the banks 
two or mree times, a hound begins scratcliing, when 
tiie discovery is made that the otter has entered a 
hole beneath the surface of the water ; and there 
he remains till they send to the nearest fannhoofle 
for all sorts of tools to dig him out, when he gener- 
ally takes adyantage of the rauddy water and saeaka 
off ; bat if he lutppens to be seen, it is only back 
again to his old quarters, where the same thing goes 
en again. The otter is never killed ; I never saw 
one UHed in my lifo ; depend upon U, rat^hantfag is 
moch the best sport'* 

^ Then 1 simpoaeyou doft't intend to go to Flete IV 

"Who? I^^adpthe m^or. *' No, indeed; Vm 
aotsnoh a fooW^jThare seen one otter-hunt, and 
that is enongh 1^ me ; and I should think the de- 
^ption of it—which is a ikithfhl one— might be 
flDongh fbr you." 

** What do yon say, Trevor f' said he, addressing 
Me. 

** Well, I intend to go, most certainly ; for though 
tke mi^or has given you a fkirish account of an 
ot(er*hunt, it is of a very unlncky one ; and as I 
think that one swallow does not miuce a Summer, as 
the saying has it, and, moreover, as I have witnessed 
many a better hunt than he has described, I would 
recommend you to go and judge for yourself. Flete 
is a beautifm place, and well worth seeing in itself. 
The family are now in town ; so, if we have no sport 
en the river, we can come back and look over tha 
house, and I am sure you would be delighted with 
it ; it reminds one of the old baronial halls of our 
forefathers that we read of; the interior, too. is iur- 
Dished in keeping with the building, though with the 
addition of the elegance and comfort of Uie present 
day." ^ 

*' I have made up my mind to go with you, at all 
•vents," said Ladbrook : ^' and I hope we shall have 
a^ floe day for our expedition. Yon nad better come, 
major ; I feel a presentiment that we shall see some 
sport, and we will aHow yoa to change your mind 
about it, if you feel inclined." 

« I do not at all think that I am likely to change 
my opinion on otter-hunting," said the mi^or ; ** bnt, 
however, I will just ride over to tbe meet with you, 
and come back when I am tired." 

'* Wen done, major," said I; ** we shall get you 
l&to the water before the day is over." 

Tuesday morning broke not altogether propitious 
fbr the anticipated otter-hunt, for the clouds were 
dark and lowering, and looked very much as if rain 
was impending. A bright sun and a stiU day is most 
desirable When you have a better chance of *' gaz- 
ing " the otter under water, or seeing (lie ** cham " 
on the snrfiEice, besides, the warmth of the sun is 
cheering to the waders, who are frequently in the 
water for a long time. However, by nine o'clock 
we were in our saddles and jogging along at a pretty 
brisk pace, having twelve miles before us, and tiie 
meet being at ten. About half way, we overtook 
Weeks, of the artiUeiy, proceeding very leisurely at 
a foot pace. 

"You had better Jog on with us," said I, " or you 
wfll be late." 

''I was anxions to save my horse," said he, " as I 
hear we are sure to find to-day." 
• •• 6ave your horse ?" said I, laughinff ; " what for ? 
Ton have never been otter-hunting before, or you 
would not be talking of saving your horse. You 
wfll be glad enough to get rid of him when you are 
/Oiere, so come along." 

When we arrived at Flete. we found a considera- 
tfle pntj aasembled, though there were no ladies, 



the weather being unfavorable. The rain, which 
had been threatening, was now coming down in a 
thick drizzle. The hounds had Just gone down to 
the river ; so, satisfying ourselves with a look at the 
outside of the noble mansion, which is beautifally 
situated on a rising ground overlooking the valley 
through which runs the river Erme, thlcny studded 
with Kot timber, we followed the hounds to the river 
side : but as the tide flowed as hteh as the head- wear 
Just below the house, and not sufnciently low to allow 
us to try the Otter Pool, we proceaded op the river 
as far aa Erme Bridge, without saoeess; no otter 
waalbond or any recent marks of ane diaoovered. 

The mi^or began to grumble, and aaid : ** I told 
yoa what would oe the case ; besides, I am begin- 
ntaig to get wet through. You had better foUow my 
example, for I'm oK'' 

"Nonsense, major, dont go yet; «he Otter Pool 
is the favorite place ; wait and see Hutt tried." 

We were now returning by GoHferd Brook, giv- 
ing time for tide tide to get well out ; and here our 
i^rlts were raised bv the animated appearance of 
the hounds, who evideBt^ baga to ameU something 
miore tbaa a rat. 

"There'eatraa hcce,**aald thatlliimsn "Haik 
to Corporal ; he never was wvoagin liis lifis." 

*' What thero, my lads! 8ee to tUs !" aaid old 
Ford, who had been keeper on tha ealate for tiM 
last forty years, and knew more about otter-liuDting 
and the habits of the animal Iban all the fteld pnt 
together : *' See to thla!" pointing to a atone on the 
banka, where there were oertain indieatioBa of an 
otter having landed recently with hia prey, which 
are well known to the follower of tiie apart. ** 111 
lay my life we shall find him in the pool below.*^ 

The hounds now began to ** tongne " more fte- 

?uently, and we soon found ourselves at the Otter 
ool, into which the brook flows. And here there 
was no mistake as to the whereabouts of the otter ; 
the deep baying of Corporal, Dancer, and Old Cardi- 
gan was heard, and the whole pack Joining in, mak- 
ing the woods ring agAin ; some on shore, scratch- 
ing; others, in the water and under the hollow 
banks, tearing up the roots, and forcing their way 
up the holes as far as they could get ; luen on land, 
touting and encooraglDg the hounds; others, de- 
termined otter-hunters, up to their waists in water, 
with long poles hi their hands, ahoving them into the 
bank, in order to start the game ; all was animation 
and bustle. This continued for some time, when 
suddenly a heavy splash was heard in the water; 
but instead of the ** Who Gaze," a loud burst of 
laughter followed, and anon running to the spot, I 
saw a man struggUng in tne river, with his head Just 
above the surface, and his cap quietly floating down 
the stream. He could *not swim, but the hole into 
which he fell not behig very wide, he soon gained 
his footing, and crawled up the bank, looking like a 
half-drowned rat, amidst the Jeers and laughter of 
his comrades. He climbed up an alder-tree over- 
hanging the river, in order to nave a better chance 
of gazing the otter, but the branch proved brittle 
and gave way with him, and he plumped into the 
water very like the otter he had been watching for. 
There was an idea of helping out the cause of so 
much amusement,and many a friendly hand had been 
stretched out to the unfortunate exhibitor, when 
the long-expected, long deferred " Who Gaze ! who 
Gaze !" rang out fh>m a turn of the river a little b^ 
low the pool. What became of the otter'a human 
substitute no man can say, for with the simultaneoVB 
shout away started every individual, honnda and 
men, dashing and tearing through the bushea aa if 
their very uvea depended on their speed; the 
hounds came open-mouthed to the spot and daab^d 
gallantly into the river, swimmhig down-stream in 
uili chorus. « 

" Look at that, mjjor," said I ; <* is not that a 
sight worth seeing ? We shall have some fim now, if 
we can only keep him down-stream." 

" Well, really," said the m^or, " I am very rind 
I stopped; it is somethlDg new to see a pad[ of 
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iMwnds ia f aU ory iwiflMniog down a river. That 
burst was gloriaos, bot wber^ Is the ott«r! I hftTe 
«ot8e«Bbim." 

''Oh. ba pattent; jo« will eea him preMotlj, 
never ftar.'* 

Bat the hoimcto jast theo oame to a oheok; 
aome kodecl and tried the banks, bat oonld not hit 
off the aoent; when a *'Who Gaae!'' war beard 
np the liver, from a knowing old band who bad 
Temained <|^etlv at the Otter PooL Back we all 
went better-skelter : the otter had beaded back, 
and bad refained hie Btrongbold in the bank wb^re 
we first ibnod bin. 

" This is nnlacky, bat we will soon torn bSm oat 
again ; and as the rain has deamd off, and the enn 
■is shining bright, there will be no lack of waders, 
who do aoore toward bolting the game than any 
■one else.'' 

The bonnds were " marking '' vigorously at the 
old qnarter, and intbespaoeofafewminatestbere 
were six or seven men poking away at tha bank, 
and among them •>" Is it possible! Yes, by Jove I 
Look, Ladbrook, bv all thaVs glorious, there is the 
nuO^r, ap to his middle in the water, and he has got 
a p<aa, too, and using It right weU. Bravo, mi^, 
I told you bow it would be ; take off theae kid 
giovea, and youH roose oat our friend preseatty." 

*' niere be is I there he goes V* shontea the 
major. " I sair hna jnmp in." 



** Who Gaze!" cried two or three voices: *' let 
bim get away before yon put the bounds on." 

But the honnds knew well that their prey bad 
bolted, and, plunging one after the other into the 
itraam, thefar notes were^gain beard in ftiU chorus. 
Aw^ they went ; bat the otter, having wonderful 
powers of swimming and diving, ootstrioped them, 
liBd thejoyoas " Who Qaae !" was again neard some 
distance below. 

Beii^ anxious to give my friend Ladbrook a 
sight of the otter, wa hnmed on to a pool Jast 
^ove which is thrown across the river a small 
wooden bridge for foot^passeagera, and taUitf up 
-onr positien close to the water ai the foot oi the 
bridge, we kept a sharp look-out. The hounds 
were now close upon him ; he had not l>een seen 
to pass the shallow below the pool* aonsequently 
he could not be far off. 

**Here he eomes," said I, pokiting to a dark 
object about a loot below the surface, making for 
<he veiy spot where we were standing, and up he 
oame to '* vent " within a few inches of our flMt. 
He caught sight of us, paused a moment^ show* 
big his teeth ftsreely at us, and sank again ; down 
stream be went, over the shallow and into the 
broad water below, closely pursued by honnds and 
men. We all now took to the water fk«ely, the 
depth not being much above our knees, and eressed 
<be river as drcumetanoes directed. 

The otter here began to show ^mptoms of ex- 
haustion, being fltoquently seen to rise to the snrfkoe. 
We had now got to a part of the river, where, to 
the left, were extensive marshes, and to the right 
an abrupt hill, thickly wooded wHh oak and bruah 
wood. The poor otter, finding the water too hot 
(or him, made a desperate effort to escape by land, 
took to the wood, and went straight up the hill ; 
bat the hounds were soon on his track, and were 
fsaowed by an active young fellow, who happened 
to seethe direction the otter had taken. I and 
Ladbrook continued our course down the rivei^ 
knowing weU that the poor devil would, if not 
caught, soon return to what might almost be called 
his native elemant; which we sbm*tly fbund to be 
the case. Heaiiag, by the cry of the hounds, that 
he was again making for the river, I sang out to my 
friend to bold hard and stop where he was. 

We were about twenty yards apart, upon a grav- 
elly beach ; some few more were staoding near, but 
most of the field were upon the opposite bank. The 
4>tter crept through a gap in the nedge close to us, 
and, passing between us, gained the river, which in 
Ihat spot was very shallow $ but just as he waa at- 



tempting to ffive, one of the tsviem,agaUMt Bttie 
fsUow that waa leading the pack, oau^ beki of 
Um, whan tlmy wese immediately aairenided by 
the rest, each hound endeavoring to get a grip at 
the pM/. We rasbed into the watsr, fstUag as 
close as we could to the scene of striJEs wuheut ex- 
poamg oaraahnee to the bile of si^^ ei the hounds* 
who are somewhat unceremonious on such occa- 
sions. I had not been them above a fiiw aeoonds, 
when I saw the otter dive past me np the stream, 
though the bounds still aeemed as intent as aver, 
teartaME b tm to pieooi, 

*'Wny» wbatthe dtaoe are the hoimde aboat? 
"said I, *' lor I have jast aeen the atmr pass me, 
going up the stream." 

*'AhP said the hnntamaa, *'it'a Hmt ere black 
'taraer'they 've get hold on. I told 'em tha 
hounds would kill him afore the day was aver 1'' 
and he tomed away with the ntmoat onomicdm. 

However, with the aasistance af the kng poles, 
the hoands were soon knocked efV, hot toe lata ta 
save the lite of the poor terrier ; whl^ tatnad ant 
to be, not the blaok one, but poor Fnry, the bual^ 
man's pet, whioh, as be axpressed UmseUalterward, 
he would not have lost for five pounds. The honnds 
were soon on the right aoent agahi, sod tbe otter 
enoe more took to the land, a Hmg they frequently 
do when neariy beaten ; he was aaain run inte, and 
this time, being on shore, he could not escape. The 
hnntBnma, watching his opportunity, seised him by 
the tail, allowing the bounds tnwoiry him till death 
relieved him from his sufferings. 

Then arose the death-hallo, load and clear, amidst 
tbe din of the honnds tliat were baying round tlie 
dead body of their victim ; wiiich waa new hang 
across the fork of a tree, oat of their reach. Tbe 
otter is not given ta the honnds. The sUn, besides 
being of seme value, is mnoh too tsngh lor any 
dog to tear. 

«< WeU, sir," said tbe haateman, addressing the 
m^or, who was standing by apparently much 
pleaaed, ** yon be a good 'un fir tne water, aune 
enough.; batter than many aa I knosrson," glaneing 
en tne opposite side of the river, where there 
wera stBl standing several indlvidoais. **I hepa 
yon entoped youtsMf 1" 

''Why, yes," replied the mi^er; *' had any one 
this morning oflhrod me ta t>etflve pounds that I 
stMMild befbre the day was over jump faito the 
water after an otter, I shaatd have foot my mosey : 
but I soppoee yon mrely meet with atoh goad 
sport as we have had to-dayf* 

**WeIl, star, it was an nwnntamnn good hmiL 
I dont know aa I ever seed a better." 

"It to a gtorious pUce for sport," said I, ''el 
every description, both Bummer and Winter. BVery 
Und of game is to be met with, groose of course ex- 
oejp»ted ; and tha river, besides treufc, abounds in 
salmoQ, salmon-peel, and a fish whiob is here Csllel 
tn^ answering, I suppeae, to the bnll-tDout ot Boot* 
and. But coBsa along, nuijor, it is tiasa isrns ta ba 
, ogging* 7ou would scarcely bdieve it, but wa 
lave been neariy seven hoars kflMng the otter." 

On our way borne, I expressed a hope to Led- 
brook that be had not been dftwppointed with Ui 
first day^i atter4umting. 

«*No, Indeed," said he; *"! am only sorpdaed 
that it is not a more general aorasement, particu- 
larly as it seems to be a sport hi whioh any one may 
participate." 

''And what say yon, mi^or?" 

" Why, that I am a oonvert, by Jovei and I never 
will abuse otter-banting agatai." 
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An Angel in Disguise. 

'' Kitty ! I am in despair?" cried Mrs. Van Coit, 
an elegant woman of the world, entering her daugh- 
ter's dressing-room, one sunny Winter morning. ^ 

"And what has gone wrong, now, dear manunnn- 
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indolently drawled the jonng gtrl, who wm pittnf 
her fUr hmir ta shiny braidi and pnHs on her pret^ 
head, to the ead detriment, be tt eatd, of all claaeic 
oontoor. 

'' Simply, my dear, that your eonntiT ooodn tcom 
down East, has seen lit to choose thhi time, of all 
others, to come down on na for that long-talkedof 
vialtr 

''BntyoQinritedher?*' 

** To be wan I did, bnt I nerer meant her to come 
at this season : Lent would be fsr more snitable, or, 
indeed, I riioold have been w^ enough pleased had 
she come in the early Antomn ; bnt now, jost in the 
height of Hm season, and with snch hosts of engage- 
ments on oar hands.'' 

"Bot. good hesTens, mamma !" exclaimed the 
girl, with a tragic intonation, ** she won't be simple 
enoogh to expect yon to take her ont 1" 

'•And why not, Kitty r' asked Mrs. Van Coit 
*' If she has no snch expectations, yon may be sore 
tluit her mother has for her. And now that the 
breach between the two fkmiliea has been healed, 
or, at all CTents, smoothed over, I dont care to 
open another and give them the smallest caose for 
oflhnse." 

'<Bnt why do yon care, mammal Yon never 
liked Uncle Oscar's widow; and, soflir as I can 
tell, she never liked yon." 

'* Yon are right, my dear," answered Mrs. Van 
Coit, with a sigh. ** I am older and wiaer now than 
Iwas when our fend began. It began, as such 
things often do, with the merest trifle. Since then I 
have learned, I trust, both wisdom and charity, 
mad, seeing thhigs with a clear vision, am disposed 
to regret my lack of sympathy toward my sister- 
in-law. Family qoarrels, besides, are hi atrocious 
taste— thev give malicious lookurs-on such a handle 
to take hold of ! In this case, too, tout father's 
circumstances being so prosperous, and your uncle's 
widow possessed <» such very limited means, illna- 
tnred people say that he haa more than his share 
of your grandfather's estate. They probably add," 
conthraed the lady, with a troubled look, and a 
tinge of sharpness hi her sweet voice, *'that he 
defrauded your aunt." A passing wonder flitted 
through the lady's mind whether the world was fhr 
out ofthe way in tiiis conchision. 

Kitty gave a little shrug of contempt 

** Wlio cares what people say? Ther will bow 
down belbre us Just so long as we entertsin and haye 
money. U poverty ahomd come, we would be 
utterly forgotten. That day will be here, I dont 
doubt; but in the meantime I intend to be happy 
while I can. 'Gather ye roses while ye may,' Is 
my motto, mamma, darUng, and It is a very good 
one." 

The mother sighed. Worldly as she herself had 
baoome, under the influences of fhshionable lifh in 
New York, her nature was not altogether perverted 
nor her heart totally hardened. Conseauently, she 
neatly dlsMksd such sentiments from tne youthful 
Bps of her daughter. 

By this time Kitty had succeeded in bringing 
each rafhtctory hair into nlace, and, discarding her 
dressing- gown, prooeedea to put herself into the 
closely flUing costume of her dv ^nd generation. 

** Mabel comes to-morrow," said Mn. Van Coit, 
gianchig at the letter in her hand. 

**Now that is perfectlv scandalous I" cried Kitty, 
in a flt of pettish indignation. " Our opera party and 
littie supper will be Just spoiled. It leaves me 
witii an extra girl on my hands, too ! Besides, she 
won't have a tiling to wear— she will be a per- 
fect dowdy. Mamma, don't you think she will 
have sense enough to be fhtigued, and go to bed as 
soon as she comes ?" 

*' I doubt, her being a dowdy," continued Mrs. 
Van Coit, calmly ignoring her daughter's question. 
**Her mother's taste was notorious, and she 
always appeared in the most exauisite costumes. 
fiow she did it I could never onaerstand, for she 
ne^ had much money to spend." 



*' But you refer to the time when my micle was 
aUve. and they Uved in New York." 

"You talk, Kitty," answered Mrs. Van Coit, 
impatienlly, ''as tf New Hampshire were New 
Zealand "—her New England blood by thte time 
aMcrtinff itself. " Let me tell you," she continued, 
"that the elegance and fashion, the blith and 
breeding, of America are by no means confined to 
New York. I am, I must admit, very anxioua to 
see this giii, and I confess to a mat curiosltj aa 
to her appearance. She ought to be handsome, 
and if she poss es ses her mother's air of distinction, 
she will certainly make a sensation in our circle. 
We shall soon know all about her; and in the 
meantime let me suggest that, If we intend to be 
seen at Mrs. Haggm's swell reception to-day, 
you had best be patting on your war-patnt and 
feathers." 

" But I must say one word first. I will not devote 
myself, mamma, to this country girl. I am not 
ffohig shopptaig with her. nor eight-seetaig, nor will I 
be retpoufllble for her partners hi the German ; nor 
wfli 1 be seen on the Avenue with her Sundays ; and 
there are forty other things, too numerous to men- 
tion, not one of which do I intend to do. She is 
your guest, my beloved parent, not mine." 

And her spoiled child kissed her motiier tenderly. 

" Each one of these things you must and will do. 
my daughter," answered Mrs. Van Coit, gravely. 
" Courtesy, hospitality and propriety alike demand 
such sacrifices from you. My time, as you know, is 
entirely absorbed in the preparations for your hur- 
ried marriage." 

The next evenfaig Mrs. Van Coit and Kitty went 
to the opera, leaving the master of tiie house to re* 
ceive his unknown niece. Kittv laughinffly gave 
her flsther strict orders that their guest mould be 
strongly urged to take refuge in ner apartment, 
where a dainty supper was ordered to be served by 
a shrewd Frenchwoman, who thoroughly under- 
stood the tactics of her mistress and the role die 
herself was expected to play. 

When the laoles returned, accompanied by several 
young men, Mrs. Van Coit was somewhat astonished 
by the self-possession of the gracefhl gfarl who ad- 
vanced to welcome her hostess, as it were, to her 
own house. 

She beheld a tall, stately ghrl with a thorough- 
bred air, simply dressed in a black silk of faultiess 
cut and finish. Braids of chestnut hair crowned the 
well-shaped head. The young lady accosted Mrs. 
Van Coit as aunt, and bending to the small IQtty, 
kissed her graciously enough, but still with a cer- 
tain air of condescension, and of doing the right 

tiliUff. 

*^ I hiduced my uncle to go to his club," said 
the stranger, " as l did not want to begin by being a 
bore, and he acknowledged that he only remained 
at home to receive me. Your fiowers are beauti- 
ftU," continued the new-comer; "but I took the 
liberty of bringing you some of the famous Bos- 
ton buds, and I also ventured to arrange them on 
your supper-table." 

All this time Kitty had not opened her lips, but 
was watching her cousin with keen eyes and unwiU- 
ingadmiration. 

Was this the country coushi? Were these the 
dowdy garments she had anticipated? Scarcely, 
shice a certain Parisian aroma escaped fh>m eyery 
gracefhl fold. 

Mrs. Van Coit was ftiU of triumph, in spite of a 
haunting fear that the new-comer would prove a 
formidable rival to the daughter of the house. 

"She can't dance Uke Kit^, though," said the 
anxious mother to herself. 

One by one the additional guests sauntered in, and 
were duly presented to the stranger, who received 
them with perfsct self-possession. 

"Where is your Englishman, Miss Kitty ?" drawled 
one of the hatntiUs of the mansion. 

Perfectiy undisturbed by the question, Kitty 
answered, coolly, with a shrug of her shoulders : 
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*'<Men 9aibt? He tetographs 'Detained In 
Waefaiiiftoii bj preparstioDs for my muriage. 
Skall be in New Yoik to-morrow/ Ora I give 
joa anj tetlier infonnatioQ, Mr. Barton?" oontinned 
Kitty, aandly. 

^taj one laoghed aave Mabel, wiio could only 
wonder. Oontrary to Mn. Van Goit*a ezpectolions. 
Mabel did dance, and ezqniiitelj. Thoee ot oa wbo 
imnember tbe flrsi appearance in New York lo- 
oiel^ at the great Boaton beUe, Mrs. — , may 
eaaiiy imagine the marrelona grace with which 
Mabel, abo a pnpQ of the Inimitable Paasanii, awam 
through the room. 

Afl^ anpper, the /eunetfe dor^ sathered around 
« table to compare their Uata for their visita of the 
next day. 

*' What a bore it all ia,'* Uaped one yonth with 
^ymdnttine coria. ** W^ waa not New Year's Day 
ImI oat of tlie almanac ? Fife hondred dooratopa I 
moat moont, and twice iive hondred bows I moat 
make." 

"More than that," cried Kitty, ''for in each 
hooae, I rcfret to say, yon will find more than one 
woman. Sy-the-way," she continned, nnoheoked 
by a frown from her mother, *' what awftil things 
the men say to the ^ris nowadays. Fred Anstiin 
naked me tOHright if 1 knew what a /ouxpoa was. 
I told him I only knew one thing— that it waa not a 

** Kitty! Kitty!" exclaimed her mother, now 
reality aluKsked, *' yonr sphita are too mnoh tor yon, 

" Fact, mamma^I said it boldly. Here," oon- 
tinned the unabashed Kitty, " there will be three 
ladlea reoei?ing, and we ^all have at least three 
hundred TisitB. Won't that be hearenly !" 

"Sydney Smith's idea of heaven diifored from 
youis, ^ttv " said Mabel. '* He saidit was heavenly 
to eat pcUe cfe/oie ar<u to the sound of trumpets." 

** Is Sydney Smitn one of our down East relatives ?" 
asked ^Jtty, her bine eyes dancing with impertinent 
glee. 

Mabel colored slightly, but made no replv. The 
gueeta, alter a few fmal arrangements for the toils 
and pleasures of the next day, took their departure. 
Mis. Van Coit went with her niece to her room to 
aee that all waa comfortable. The hostess cast a 
acmtinizing glance at the trunks in the dressing- 
room. They were perfectly conume Ufaut, as were 
the English waterproof and shawl-bag on the chair. 

"If yon wish any assistance from Marie in the 
morning, rtau; vour bell twice, my dear. By-the- 
way, yon had best let her unpack. What do you 
mean to wear to*morrow ?" 

"To-morrow? Oh. a little French dress, aunt, 
that I am very fond of. I have no great variety, you 
know— I can't aflbrd it" 

"A French dress? Do your things come from 
Paris f adced her aunt, curiously. 

"Sometimes, and I use them for models; for I 
make neariy all my own wardrobe myself." 

" I recognize the fine Boman hand of her mother," 
thought Mrs. Van Coit. 

At last Mabel was alone. She looked about the 
Inxmiooa room. 

" Can it be possible," she thought, " that I am at 
last under the roof of a member of my father's 
family ! For years they have ignored our verv ex- 
istence, and liave never once extended a helping 
hand to my mother during all her brave struggkNS 
with the ' sUuffs and arrows oi outrageous fortune.' 
My aunt has uandered my mother in secret, and in- 
^nited her openly by her neglect. My uncle, teo, 
nnder the influence of bis wifej has let us girls 
aevttrely alone, forgetting that we were the cbHaren 
of his dead brother. And vet I am now under the 
ahelter of his roof. And why ? At the earnest en- 
treatieaof my mother, who for years has held herself 
in readiness to receive the olive branch, at last so 
tardily extended. I could not come, however, in the 
'#htracter of a poor relation. 1 have been self- 
iStkf though, I fear," and the gfrl cast a remorseful 



glance at the closely packed trunks, " and hwe ae- 
oepted too much as a matter of course the sacriflcea 
made by mamma. After all, though, she has quite 
aa much pride as I, and is as anxious that I should 
make a good appearance. I don't fancy Kitty— she 
is very bad style ; but the rich tones of my uncle's 
voice brought back dear papa's so vividly. I won- 
der if my nade's heart ever achea when he thinka of 
Ua dead brother? Whataaelfldi.cnielworlditial'' 
sighed the girl, half akmd. 

With this profound if not <»iginal reflection, Mabel's 
^yes doaed in slumber. 

Now let us look in on Mrs. Van Coit, who sat 
in her well appointed dressing-room bnried in reflec- 
tion. " That giri is the image of her mother," ahe 
said, to herselt--" she has the same calm, cold, ag- 
gravating ways. I never liked n^ sister-in-law, but 
I was very unwise to speak of her aa I did at the 
time she waa ffant left a widow. To be sare, I new 
intended that she should know what I said, and, un- 
doubtedly, too, my worda were frightMly exagger- 
ated : and ahe, hauchty to a degree and proud as 
Lacifer, Jnst dropped us all out ot her lifo. Tiaie 
has sottened, and I hope improved, us all. But 
clever aa ia niy siater-in-law, I mil to understand how 
ahe has managed to brine her sirla up like this! 
Her father could do little for her oeyond giving her 
children and herself a home ; and yet one would 
think that Mabel had been nurtured in the lap of 
luxury. In her dress there are no soggestioos of 
economy. It Is all a mystery. If Mab« could only 
marry well firom thia house it would be> a sort of 
amends Aonora&Ie for all my past shortcomings to- 
ward her ! After Kitty has gone. I might keep her 
with me for the rest of the Winter." Here the 
mother sighed. She heard the step of her hus- 
band on the stair, and his cheerr " Good-night, las- 
8ie"--at his daughter's door. ^* How he will mias 
her !" said Mrs. Van Coit, " and he is not either more 
than half pleased with this English lover !" 

And what were Kite's thouffhto as she stood in 
front of her mirror brushing out ner Mr hair. " How, 
like an idiot, I dionld look with my hair done d la 
oUusiqus like Mabel'a. No, Kitty, my dear, the 
more nrowsle the better tor you ! Is that girl going 
to be a bore, I wonder. How I do detest those 
Boston airs and pretensions. By-the-way, though, 
who is Sydney Smith? A poet, perhaps. I mean to 
set Miss Mabel down hard whenever she attempto to 
be fine!" and the spoiled child tossed her head de- 
fiantly. 

In the morning, sleet and rain dashed against the 
windows. It was the ordinary weather (or New 
Year's in New York. But Mabel welcomed with a 
smile, the pleasant-faced Frenchwoman, who eame 
with her cbocolate and olTors of asststance. 

" Visiting begina so early, mademoiselie, that you 
must hasten." 

At the appointed hour, however, Mabel entered 
the drawing-room ; a soft, cream*oolored fabrio of 
Algiers fell In lustreless folds over black velvet— not 
an obtrusive end or meaningless bow marred the 
graceful, clinging sweep of her drapery, and not a 
single ornament glittered on throat or wrist, or even 
on the slender fingers. 

Her aunt received her with admiration while the 
irrepressible Kit^ cried out : 

"what a swell you are ! And what a stupendous 
get-up ! I will admit, though, that you thoroughly 
understand yourself, my dear. Don't dare, however, 
to make my English honorable the victim of your 
bow and spear !" 

"And what is the name of that sacred piece of 
humanity?" asked Mabel. 

Viflitors being announced at this moment, the 
question remained unanswered. In an hour the 
rooms were fhll. Singly they came, and by twos 
and by threea, beardless boys. Kitty *s partners in the 
German, gruy-haired men— Mr. Van Coit's clients, 
alike felt the necessity of putting in an appearance 
on New Year's Day. Mabel sat a little apart, won- 
dering if this waa the ikr-famed New York aocie^. 
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WTNFIBLD KLLnVSTOHiTS VACATION. 



Where were the olenr men of irkom die hftd heeri i 
•—the jonnieUBts whoee pent were a power in the 
lead, the dlstuigaished men whom ehe Md hoped to 
Me iMder her aoat^i roof? Were theee boltteroof. 
ihmgj hov8, who toesed off theta* ehampagne im 
exchanged chaff with Kitty, a Mr example of what 
New York had in store for her? 

As the daj went on, however, matters aamflied a 
morereejrhoew Twoelrver Bohemianeof thePren. 
as her annt called them, cane hi wHh a parody and 
went ^at wtth an epigram. 

A poet and a pohtician appeared, and Ibbel Mt 
cempevsated for tfie inanity of the morning. 

Kitty baUed each visltDr with detifdit ae adding 
another name to^ the long list Inscribed o» the mem- 
orandnm-boek that dangled at her side, among 
twenty other noisy, glittenng appendagee. 

** Two hundred and fifty-nine I Ana where is the 
Hon. St. John Gonyghan?^ said KUty. 

*' WhoP eried Mabel, wHh a stort. 

*' The new nua that has made snch a noise In New 
Tork this Whiter, and who baa laid himself, bis for- 
tne and fhtere titte at the feet of yoer hnmbte 
seryasti'' and Kitty made a profo«nd and bfllowy 
oonrtesy that alone would hare qeallfled her for tlie 
mimmt de la wur at any centennfel tea-party in the 
land. , 

Mabel's Ups parted as if to speak, the eelor rasbed ' 
to her obeeltSf she hesitated, and then moved her 
■eat hits a recess. 

** The ooiMiering hero comes !" whispered Kitty. 

The Hon. ot. John Conygham entered the room, 
receiving a coorteons greeUng ft-om Mrs. Van Cott, 
and a volley of reproaches from Kitty. 

" Permit me to present to yon my niece," said the 
lady of the boose. 

The Englishman tamed. Mabel bowed coldly as 
she said : ** 1 think we have met before.'' 

Mr. Conygham forgot to bow, ibrgotto sneak, foi^ 
got everything in his dismay. Kitty, filled with on- 
riosity, overtnielBed her lover and ber eensin with 
qneetions. 

*' Did yon say yon knew 8t John a year ago, 
Mabel? And pray tell me, Mr. Conygham when it 
was that yon passed a few weeks in New Hamp- 
shire ? I ^onght yon came over from England m 
October !»» r 

New visitors were annonnced, the current of 
Kitty's questions was checked, and she was com- 
pelled to await tlie sokitlon of the mystery. Her 
curiosity, however, tmder the circamstauces, was 
scarcely to be wondered at 

Mabel quietly left the drawing-room, and in the 
cool and solitary apartment above sought to decide 
upon her coarse of action. Her position was a most 
awkward one. She knew beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that the man was a worthless nrdfligate of 
insinnating manners and agreeable awlreas, who 
had no right to the name he bore, and no claim on 
the noble moilyof whom he represented himself to 
be a branch. He had Hngerea, no one knew pre- 
oisely why, for several weeks in the town where 
Mabel resided. It wae supposed that he csme from 
England by one of the steamers to Montreal, and 
thence had made his way to the Rttle town among 
the New Hampshire hills, where he was stranded, 
as it were, by the giving out of his. funds. At m 
events, the man, then cauing himself Conygham St. 
John instead of St. John Conygliam, called on the 
rector of the Episcopal Church, and by the plausible 
account be gave of himself, induced the amiable 
clereyman to make a way for him Into the best 
circles of the town. 

Once there, he made good his stand, and accepted 
with equanimity the attentions lavtshed upon nim. 
If an occasfawal derogatory remark wae made, 
some liberal-nrinded champion entered the lists iu 
his defonse. Party spirit ran high, lliere were Si. 
Johns and anti-St. Johns, and society threatened to 
divide itself on this monfontons quesaon. 

One fine morning, however, these dfesensions came 
to an abrupt eoBclailoB. The Honorable Oenygham 



0t. John had stolen away in fhe sflent wailsheg of 
the light, leaving behind him a melaaoholy lam- 
dreast an irate landlord and a p&e of nnpaid btts. 
The whole aflsir was kept as quiet aa •eeiMe, m 
the gentlemen of the town who had reo«md him so 
warmly preferred theiBseh"es to aflRme the nayesent 
of the bbto rather than aiake poMio the diftaOaef 
their own taMradenee and IbUy. 

What shookd Mabel de? it was cti«ainiy a Bntt 
thankleaB duly, a most vofraoeM task for her to 
expose this aiaii and his false pretsMioBS hi tke ^ 
hoaee of h^Jkme4$* Shoold ehe go witiiker etoty 
to her uncle or her aunt? 

'* My aam,'* ehe saM , ** wont beliefts mm word of 
it, and wfll put tt all dow« te envy asd to a malieiena 
desire on my part to break up the matoh ; and a^y 

Here Mabel s te p pe d eaeght her b res fth * 7h% 
color rushed to her fsce as the tempting fkoagh* 
•ng^^eated itssSf that It would be but a well-desarved' 
punishment for her selfish relatives should she bow 
stand aloof and permit aAurs to go on to the bitter 
end. She thrust aside the mean Idea, and, rto gisig 
her beB, bale the servant say to her uncle aa aooo 
ae he endered the boose that she wished to see him 
ait once. 

Preeentlyshe heard Ms step In the ball, and Mabel 
waited breathlessly. She stood at the door of her 
room, pale and expectant. In a few brief words 
she made her unele master of the position. 

Mr. Van Colt accepted the cahn statement of Us 
niece without question. With his lips sternly com^ 

Sressed, he left her, and in a brief half hoar — a half 
our that seemed to her a half eentorf— Mabel 
heard the hall-door sharply close behind the EagUsb- 
man. She detennined to resMin where she was 
nntfl summoned, but before long a soft roatle swept 
through the baU, and her aunt appeared pale and' 
agitated. 
She kissed ber niece warmly. 
*' God bless you, my dear,^ she whispered. ^* We 
have entertained an angel unawares, for had you not 
been under our roof to-day » how full would the New 
Year have been of misery to us, and of bitter sorrow 
to our only child !" 



Wjofield Ellinstone's Yaoatioiii 

** Ab, here you are, Leonora I I have been look- 
ing fbr you eveiTwhere." 

The slight figure leaning over the baloony rafllni^ 
in the moonl^ht turned and looked up at the- 
speaker with a smile. 

'* How yon startled me !" she said. *" I am glad= 
you have come, though. Is it not lovely out here 1" 
But Jeffrey BHhistoiie shrugged Ids shoulders aodt 
drew her band through his arm. 

" The night wind is damp and chilly.'* he said, 
** and. besides, my brother has come. Let us go tn,** 
and tney went into the house together. 

So this was Wynfield, the twin-brother of wbott 
she had heard so much. Miss Veconerey looked at 
him curiously, as he rose and came forward to gr ee t 
her, and her first sensation was one of disappdnt- 
ment, for she had imagined tiiat he would be nraek 
like Jaflrey. 

True, he was like Jaflrey in some respects. There- 
was the same tall, broad-shouldered, erect figure, 
but the newcomer was slighter, and there was sn easy 
grace in his every movement which Jaffrey, thougn* 
never awkward, did not po s s ess . There were m- 
heavy EIBnstone brows, almost meeting over the 
rather high nose, and the slender, shapely EUinstoae 
hands, alike in both ; but there the liaeness ce ase d. 
Jeffrey's eyes were dark, like bis brother's, but they 
had a way of looking every one squarely and stead- 
ihv in the fhce, which Wynfield's had not ; and while 
Wynfleld's mouth, half concealed by his loqg, 
drooping mustache, was meek and undecided in ex- 
presrioB, Jhftey's was a bit stem and obstiDMs, 
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the thill iipp«r Hp shitting down firmly and sqnarelir 
OB the ahf^Btly prominent lower one, and Jafltey's 
eniile, though mooh leaa frequent than hia brotiiers, 
wae as aweot and tender as a woman's. 

MieB Yoeqnerey noticed these things at intervals 
daring the evening— the diierence between the two 
— aad ^e noticed, moreover, how the grave Jaf- 
frey seemed to watch his brotiber's everv movement 
with a qoiet happiness in his eyes. He had told her 
long ago how dear this twin-brother was to him, and 
to-^bt she saw, by the look on his fhce, how 
mneh had remained untold. 

*'Yon are glad to have him back?" she ques- 
tioned, when Jalfrey sat down beside her for a 
moment, and he smiled his sweet, slow smile. 

" Very glad," he said ; ** it*s nearly two years 
aioce we ^ve been together. I shall want you to 
become great friends, Leonora;" and lust then 
Wynfield came across the room and joined them. 

" Intruding, of course," he said, dtting down on 
a low ottoman before them, and then he announced 
his iDtentioii of remaining there the rest of the 
evening. 

'* JaStBj^n inclined to be selfish, I see," he said, 
laughing. *' I stronglv disapprove of it. I wish to 
become acquainted with my sister that is to be — to 
find out it it is to be my duty to forbid the banns ;" 
and then Bell Ellinstone called Jafirey, fk'om the 
other side of the room, and they were left alone. 

'* I intend, ifpossible, to make that young fellow 
jealous." said wynfieldf as JaflVey departed. " Do 
you think it is. Miss Vecqnerey ?'* 

"Scarcely," said Miss Vecquerey, smiling, vet 
half-annoyea ; and then, slipping easily to- another 
subject, he said, suddenly : 

*• By-the-way, Miss Vecquerey, did you ever think 
that Jalfrey would make a capital Emfibraa? Look 
at him, now !" and. Miss Vecquerey. looking across 
at ** the pure, pale profile," smiled assent. 

" He tt like him, too, in many things," continued 
Wynfield, with an earnestness oddly at variance 
with hia usual Bght, careless wave— **ob1v gentler 
and kinder. I am verr proud of my bromer. Misa 
Vecquerey " — ^this with a sudden, upward glance, 
keen and sharp aa a hawk's, and then he cast aside 
his unwonted cpravity, and laughed and compli- 
mented and talked '* society f* until the eveung 
cameto an end and Misa Vecqnerey hade him goof 
night. 

•* What a fimi^m^img fallow he is."* she thought, 
as she hnahed osl her braids. " Jaftey is worth, 
half a doaaa of him, t^agfa ;" and with thia oom- 
fortfag rai c e t ien Mioa Vecquerey went oft to eieep 
wttk fiur Mr tikatk aeatled cosily on the hand which 
weca JaflHsy'a broad aBgagemeBtring. 

** CtonibaiMldllBF hawdaBain," waa WynaeU'a eom- 
maa^aa hawMM «p tohls own Toon. "Jaftrey's 
taale ia good, at an eve&ts. She's got lovefy eyes. 
HeigMio * 4affs a laeky fellow!" and disasisBing 
the Bohjeet with & ynwn, Wynfield went to deep 
to draaai sirange, conftased dreams, haunted by 
Wm Veeqnerey's ** lovely eyaa." Such pleasant 
daya aa ftulowed ^is ! Bides, walks, picnics, boa^ 
faif, Mlowed each oflier to rapU succession. ** Fair- 
view had never beea so ffty^** the villagers said, 
"nie fiDiDBtones had faivIM guests from the dly in 
honor of Miss Vecqaerey'la presence ; and as Bell 
and Rose were Ihnid of gavaJQFt they improved every 
moment of tlw long, sunahiny days, seconded alwaya 
by their brother WynMd, who seemed to give 
hunaelf up enttrely to tiia spfarit of pleaanre* 
seekmg. 

Suddealy, however, a little cloud came over Miss 
Vecguerey's sunshine, for Jafflrey was called away. 

** Never mind," he said, cheerily ; ** I shall come 
down Saturday nights, and you— I shall depend upon 
Wyn not to let you become lonesome. Will you 
look out fbr her, wyn? I leave her to your chM^," 
and so JaXttev departed. 

She had thought to find it dolefully lonesome 
without Jeffrey, ror she had learned to diepend upon 
Um greatly, bat Wynfield pro^<ed the eontary» 



He devoted himself to her to every way ; he read 
to ^er, he talked to her, he sang to her, he walked 
and rode with her, and the di^ alipiied by pleas' 
antly until Jafirey was back again. Then Misa 
Vecqoerey's heart smote her because she had not 
been more lonesome. But Jeffrey was so hoaeatly 
glad that she had not been that she felt reassnredt 

The next week, when JsOirey waa detained to the 
city over the Sabbath, she waa, to truth, greatly 
dissppomted, but stUl it waa impoesible not to en- 
joy the long, quiet afternoon under the apple-treea 
m the orelurd, wtth Wynfield lying at fUi length on 
the ground at her fbet, laaily handsome, reading ever 
and anon scraps of poetry, or talking to the serioiifl 
way which he exhibited to no one else. 

** I begin to think," he said, lazily brushing off tm 
intrusive grasshopper, ** that, after all, Uibb Veo* 
querey, I am a failure." 

Miss Vecauerey*s wide eyes widened. 

*' Indeed !" she said, slowly ; '* and why ? Is there 
no amendment possible ?" 

How beautifhl die waa to her light musUn dresa, 
her soft hair blown about a little by the freA 
breeze, and her wide hat shadowtog her faoa! Wyn 
looked at her covertlv under his long, girlish lasbea, 
and, in his heart of hearts, admired her more thaa 
he had ever admired any woman In all his reckless, 
careless life. 

" Possible?— perhaps; probable ?— -no. If I might 
ever find any one to care for me as yon care for 
Jafirey "—the keen eves were watching her wist- 
fully, although she did not know it— "If I might 
find some one to care for me like that, I think 'I 
should reform." 

" Are you, then, so verr wicked f 

She smiled as she spoke, bending toward him a 
little, and looked down at him questioningly ; add 
he answered, laughtog : 

" Not a saint, aa ue world goes ; almost a mon- 
ster to comparison with JaiDrey. He is King Arthur 
over again." 

"King Artirar and Eqj&braa! You are fond of 
comparnoas." 

Mua Veoqoerey laughed ; but there waa a little 
fbish on her fece, and sne rose as she spoke : 

^^ I must BO to." she said. " It is nearly dtoner- 
time, and I have to dress. Do not disturb yourself ;*" 
but he rose and went fa with her. 

The next dajr Bell and Boae had a croquet-party; 
aod, aa the nights were growtog cool, there was 
daadag to the eventog. Miss Vecquerey, who had 
bees eonlfaied to her room all day by a headache, 
canaa down to tiia evening, her beautifhl hah: loos- 
ened for once flrom braids and bonds, and floating 
around her Hke a golden cloud, her fsir fhce a little 
pallid f^om the recent pain, apd her white dress ua- 
marred by ribbon or ornament. 

'^ToQ are lovely," said Wyn, taktog possession ef 
her to his lordly wa^ after the eventog was nearly 
over, and she it'aa aitttog .ior a moment to a quiet 
comer alone. " I am mqpt tremendoualy alhud I 
ahall fhll to love witkyoe myself yet." 

fle had dipped her Mnd^throngh his arm and led 
her oot op. the balcoily; Skod standing there to the 
moonfighl, looked down at her with a smile. 
** I wouldnH," she said, with a sase shake of her 
ilden-crowned head. '' It wouldnH < 



fold 
know.^ 



do at all, you 



'* Why not V* The question waa short and sharp. 
and she looked up, startled by the tone. ' * Why not ?" 
he aaid again ; and then a sadden wave of crimson 
swept over her fhce. 

" Brother Wyn," she said, " what can you mean ?" 
aad she tried to oraw her hand firom his arm, but he 
held it cloaely, smiltog down at her stOL 

"Why wouldn't it do f' he demanded. "Such 
thtoga have happened. They might happen agato. 
Perhaps it haa ^ppeaed. It would be Jaflrey's own 
fhult. He ought not to have trusted me. Leonora, 
look up at me." 

For one moment Leonora Vecquerey stood ailentg; 
thaa Ae raised her head proudly. 



WTNFiBU) ELLDtSTORErs TACATION. 



"Mo," lb* tinirand, "not ugi?;" uid thsn, 
ai the broad bMd of ber encagnnant-iisg gUataned 
fn tbe noonHgtat, )m apoke dgtin— " ForgiT* pm," 



" I li>*« Botlilii( to tnrgiTS." ■ 
at Uiii iMidilj. " I am Jalh 
•Qd jOD »t» U* tnolbM. whMn 

FiV OH DMBbDt he ItOOd rileOt, BIBiy 

bat beanUtBI boa, tbaa Ui proud bead di 



^ -TlrooMd a 

UtOa. ud ba bald out Ua band. 

"<9od bt»H *oa," ba aaid— " JOD and J*ai«7 botb, 
and good-bj- 

" Oood-night, ;on meant" 

fiba gave Urn bar baod and lookad np at btan 
qneiQaiilngljr, bat ha ihook bla boad. 

" I go Mik to CUoago to-morrow. I TocalTad a 
latlar to-daf , whieta !■ a good ciooia. I ahall (o io 
lb* flnt Inln, bafore jon an awaka. 11/ TtcMion 

""" ' too long alreidj." 

Jaftrej r ' 

. kcd lag qneitlon im^... 

dbappointad JiSnj wonld ba. 



'' I ihall itof batwean train! and K* him,'' MiS 
bo. " I ooold not weU go back vithoat doing ■«;" 
and then, aa Boaa'a loiea waa beaid approacbing, 
ba laid, hnrriadlj : " I baTO doM mou, bnt tt ia 
a wrong which barmi no one bnt njaetfT Jafltej li 
bettar than I In ever; waj. Ha; jov ba b^j 
alwaja, both of yon. Ha ia worthy of jonr lota. 
GIva me toot hand tor tha last ttne. Leonor«, 
'-ny," and so he left her; and ahe went 
_ ._ t__ j^n,^ jpj — Jalfrej'g promlaad 
wept aa ihe had never wept 



•ndsood' 

wlCa aa ua * 



TiMra la Kothtas more keenly poignant to lb* 
IMiog of a BendUva and well-edocated jonng mu 
than the conaelonmeia that he has, In anyllght. 



caaethce.' He may at the i 
a MwiieuiiBeu to keep Ua emotioni nnder camnH, 
ahow no rign of the conSict of paasiaria within, nt 
tt 1* a bitter draught, and iTeqneDtly ciueaH the 
cbeek to glow with ahama and morliflcalion In the 
alter bonn of privacy and reflection. 



« SAW TBI UMK OH BIB F. 



Ikkocint Little Cbutcbs (doing bar 

not jM, - ■- 

Sutfor 



a theitrlo*! perfonDuca. 



bar pul at & prlTsl 

lenTMnold) " that 1 lAoald haee ever iKrowa mt/teff aieay 01 

r ohlldreD 1 would havt [g1 him jeut ago." 

(Here tdUnwed gT«*t appluue, not mimiDglad with alight tittara). 



>anon, Fvbo hu irriUen a book 
[, glvaa thii deicriptlon ol a ball ; 

Mm. Tbera, elsTtted on ft tmbia, U 

A genHeman bolding a pleoa of wood to 

hit •bonlder and frantlaall; drairlDa poor boraehair 
onr th* drtod vtaoen of a 4aad falma, ihoDting to- 
ctferonaly loeoberent MoDd*, the meuUng ofvhkh 



moBtlf ][ 



p aod down, asolding, Uughlag, 



^cijlo 






d and ctiB 



A ToBiiK Lmdr vaa ailtfng irilh ft gallint Cftp- 
UlnlB ft chimilnglj' deooTfttad leceaa. On berkaea 
was a dlminntlre niece, piftced there pour leiconre- 
nanoet. In tbe ftdjoloiog room.iritbthB dooTopeo. 
wer« the reit ol Iha oompon)'. ttejra the llltle nleoe, 
In a Jealona and Terf aodlble Toice. "AoDtie. ki» 
me, too." 1 leaia ;oii to Imagine what bad joat 
happened. "Ton iliOQld ea; Imiee, Etbel dear; 
toolliuil jTsmnwr," wu the imme^te rejoinder. 



too la not grammar," ■ 
<a»TM girl, tbat 1 



the bftadsomfl toobe 
. her. " Vei. II & 



ao," obeerted tba widow, " bat I am not in want ol 

a landlord at preaent." 

PemailTn to Matrlmonj- — "Yon oaght to 
marry." "Never." "1 know* good girl lor you." 
"Letmealone." " Bha is jonog." '^ Then abe ia 
aly." ■■BeaQlllnL" - The more daugerona." " 01 
good fuitUy." '"Then aha !■ proDd." "Tender- 
hearted." "Tben aha ia iaaJoiia." " Bbe baa 
Ulenla." "ToHilmal" "And ft tortone." "1 
will take ber." 

At ft WeddlBit Party at a reatftarant a mala- 
droit waiter conliiTed to npaet a tnreen fall ol rich 
■Dap DO the aatin dresa ot ■ l>dy gaeat, who touk oa 
terribly, and threatened bjttertoa. " Do not worry, 
madam." said the waiter, Undlj; " thete'a lota 
mare soup In the kitchen." 
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Ei7IGlCA8, CHARADES, ETC. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 

1.— Double Ackostic. 

A famous liero I set forth. 

Known as the '*Lion of the North.^* 

A country or & coin's my name. 
Choose whieh yon wiU, 'tis all the same. 

ir I should leave off here, I wis. 
M.y riddle plainly would be this. 

A famous Boman general ; 
He was opposed to Hannibal. 

Trifling am I and also worthless. 

Yet do not omit this small word to goen. 

A small poisonous serpent comes Tore yoor sight ; 
We read doopatra died from its bite. 

To witness, to aiBrm, to warrant, attest; 

To explain my next light these words are the beat 

When I am curtailed by you, 
'Twill be found that I'm not true. 

Slow you'U not be in discerning 
Pupils here, or men of learning. 

1.— DlCAPITlTIOW. 

Fm mad« of brick, of wood, of stone 
Pm sometimea made to stand alone ; 

Sometimes in rows am soob. 
Behead mt, and behold a river 
In whioh the bathers often allfcr 

WhAn wfands blow keeiL 
Behead again, and then yo^n «•• 
What pen and Ink have batB to nt. 



3. — BfeoatsiH BuBiKV 

John, we are. It that, the Kmm besU^ Umf 
Ta, ta, vouQg fisBow. Aa;y eaah*- A ? Hkk, bom. 
She speaks to us trerr day. Tba OrieMia net 
myrrh in em%alminff. ae«isel» be In time. It has 
been a wet tenn. The so ppp oaftiop is wrongs Be 
lost his cigar on Neddy. Be ia mobligiBf . Don't 
be silly. The buggy is brok«L The riral may fsil. 
He brought a flower. Sing not in Naplea. The 
horde escaped. Flora, I remain here. 

4.— Chabadi. 

Give me the man who can first all day 

With heart so light and free, 
Who does his best lor his home and btmaelf— 

Yes, that Is the man for me. 

In a second hell put hii spare coin ev^ry week, 

If it*s only a penny or two; 
- It is there, in old age. when first he cannot ; 
Pm sorry it's done by so few. 

My whole la an article useful, Pm sure, 

To give to your sister or wife ; 
So I wish yon good*by. and yery good health, 

And may you enjoy a long Hie. 

5.— DEOAPITATIOir. 

A certain English town 

For its college has great fame ; 

But when H Is beheaded. 
A heavy weight 'twill name. 

6.— Biz-Litter Sqcabi Words. 

Pelating to the tail ; to seek after ; oTertnms ; an 
InTocation ; drees ; to make smaller. 

7.— PrzxLB. 

Fhid ft word of five letters that means to do wrong. 
Tet 'tis heard every day as you're passing along ; 
From this, diamond puzzles, five In number, you 

find. 
And also tlireo aqnaraa, by applying yonr mind. 



8.— QrADRTPLB Acrostic. 

Piimals and finals can oft be seen 
On entering woods of living green ; 
By primals alone you've on delighted 
when'er to a party yon're invited. 
In seconds and thir ja, without doubt I ween, 
A diminutive sort eC a prison Is seen. 
While seconds aloM to vou will tell 
What creature oil in thirda does dwell. 

What a maaon often does la here. 
That the aged toach, hi this ia clear ; 
TMs Ift not far ttom a thorough cheat, 
lia thSt at hotola yon Uke to meet. 

• 

9.— LoooGVirH. 

Vm prodooa, Pniworthleaa. Pm gVttMng and doll, 

' Fm apmmed, yet Pm valued by Biianv. 
Fai large and I'm. small, Pm greati and Pm tall, 

Pm dear, an4 Pm not worth a peony. 
Behead bm^ I'm Ugh, and yet I am low, 

Ton hoar me, yet seen am I never, 
fir orgarn I tfwell, in pianoa aa wen. 

Tbt aoBf ot tas bird haa to» ever. 
Bshsad me,,rm aincW, and oftan alone, 

Tet two tre made me by a ring, 
Cttrtait and transpose, a word I disclose, 

'Xia stoaB, bnl it oft. haa a atiog. 
Ky wMe nov tranapone. and here useful things 

To taka down thie aolver aees ; 
Tbere'a many a book, if Pm not mistook. 

That written has been by these. 
Kow, laatlf , delete me, and then transpose. 

And part of the face am L 
When thk. you've appended, my riddle is ended^ 

And 80 I will say good-^. 

10.— Charaob, 

Of varied shapes and farms, 

Pm ahraya to be aeen: 
Sometimes upon the smoothest lawns. 

Or on tiia village green. 

Pm aeen in rooky monntuln pass. 

Also in every yard ; 
I am not iron, wood, or glass, 

But yet Pm very hard. 

8o, riddlera. now 111 say good-day. 

The clock is striking eight ; 
But stay— before I leave Pll sa 

I also am a weight. 

11.— DoiJBLE Acrostic. 

Initials yon fe^. but flnak yoa trace, 

Tbo' both of them now are in front of yonr face. 

My initials from this they say is created — 'tia 

stated. 
TUs chap with hfs bow, he shot at a poodle— tho 

noodle. 
To find me, a spirit, yon're In fhiry tales able— or 

fable. 
I can date myself long ere the birth of grandfiiUber 

—oh, rather. 
Toutl be thia if the answer yon now ean make 

out— no doubt. 

12.— Charadb. 

My first Is a talented author of Fianee, 
No doubt you have heard ot his name. 

Whose spirited fiction and thrilling romance 
Have added much blaze to his fame. 

My second each day In the street maybe fonwl, 
I myself hope to be one in time ; 

My third is a beautiful color turned roond ; 
And now I shall finish my rhyme. 

My whole ia a creature which (ao I have heard) 
Quite safely exists in the flames ; 

It is not a biped, nor is it a bird» 

But whole its name rightly proelaimi. 



say 
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K.— Dbcapitatiox. 

Firat is tba CMt of tn jtbing ; 

But if yea nl«ase bebe*d. 
▲ very umM kiocl ot grain 

I'm sore yoa'U have instead; 
jLfpda behead, when Winter's hand 

la Btretofaed o'er land and sea. 
This olt ha> proved a aonree of jojr 

And healthy ipoft for me. 

14.— Square Words. 

At firat, a place iiear the Red Soft 

Mj secoDd may be seen ; 
The Araba tim it as their £ood» 

A Imit it ia, I ween. 

My third a hnming momitain is, 

In Italy 'da foond; 
And If yon go too fourth it, 

Touil tremble, Til be boond. 

15«— Chabadb* 

Fart of my trame for first ; 

A plaything fop my second ; 
A Winter's sport my whole will show, 

If I have rightly reckoned. 

16#— DOITBLB AoBOsnc. 

If on Easter mom yoa a walk shonid take. 
You will primala hear as it finals doea make. 

My first wMm^ doubt is a cftfldran's game. 
In the second an ngly sig^ is made plain ; 
This is a constellation in the Bky» 
Fourth and last without doubt ia a lie. 

17.— Sq^ABS WasMU 

Rest for the eyas; depoft; an artist's itody; to 
overturn; skinsk 

IS-^Charaiib. 

*118 all in Tain jfoa taO^ pap% 

And laake t&ese seenes of strife, 
1 tell you I my flrafe witt wed, 

Or single live for IHe ; 
So if you wiU penist, papa. 

In making m mun bleed, 
For secoad ses« la tUmm the nad. 

You'll soon frr saeh. have naadi. 
What ! yaa'll buy ma. a scarf ot 

If rn tend first aim? 
Oh, won'fe 1, ttien; iqr doty 'tis 

My paint to oh^ 



19. 

What meana a mist, jfrnp change 



Au ngly beast you'll 
Please ebange again, 
A piece of wood is ' 



instead ; 
you will Mi 
t to miad. 



You'd think tba naa a maniac m 
Who ia tba «sad «f aight 

Should wiitfy try 10 r«a a first; 
And i ttU yaa7d !• right. 

But yet it HMhea' ooa la persplra 
Wbtte toliftif m mf aecond, 

WhUe whole a baap «C 



By eveigpaaa ia la^ksned. 



A kind of 

A small blaek kn* 




psi^arJgM. 

wttMBg ta 



22.— Sqcarb Words. 



23 Enigma. 

Ob wBlls ABd in windows my form you may meet, 
And eUsB I'm given away in the street; 
AjMi« though others might give me, yet, comical 

tlf, 
Very often I'm given away by myself. 

?hat of value I am may be safts^-belieted, 
or seldom I'm given but for value reeeivad ; 
When in shop or warehouse for bargains yoa 

trade, 
Yon always get me with the purchases made. 
And then, very often, this faith yon mtJ learn. 
Whan you get me, you give me awa^r in return ; 
When warblmgs you hear from the winged song- 
sters^ throats, 
Tts to me yoa are hidebted Ibr all the sweet 

notes. 
I'm also the source of vour statutes and laws, 
. -A fact I'm ooBviaced th^ most ignorant knows; 
I keep trim your hedges, your firewood I chop, 
I'm welt-known in Parliament, commerce and 
shop. 

24.— MSSOTICH. 

Oh, Jewel rare, how priceless ia tby wmth! 
Preserved by us, yea, even from our birth. 

If you your gardens would surround, 
A useftil tUng in me*ll be found. 

Two knights drew these after aagry words ; 
Soon nought was heard but th» dash of swords 

It happens often times that we 
These noisy crowds in London see. 

Oh, Jewel rare, how pricelees is thy worth ! 
Preserved from us, yea, even lr<Mn our birth. 

If you would my answer saa» 
Seek a town in Italy. 

A fabulous monster call to mind. 

Its shape— iialf-man, half-horsa, I ffaid. 

I chanced to saa a fair young gbl^ she by a cross 

was kaeaBng, 
Her hands were raised and tightly clasped, to 

heaven 1 thou|^ appealing. 

15.— OMSaRAM. 

An article take whiidb is worn on Hm head. 
Change tail, ft cottvayanoe 'twill show ; 

The same thing repeaM, I think, will produce 
An animal all of yoa know ; 

Bat ita taft again chaaga» and then you will find, 
AB0iBawiiid& is Bwda by the crow. 



TO 



^Charades, etc., in 
Jour N^ii^R. 



Dtemal; elevation; 
Bake new. 



a man*s uama; inppla; to 



1. NoaH, AfOtrypliA, TaW, HearT, AllaH* 
NnndO. In^MsMU EmpyraaS» LethE. 2. (Aro)» 
car-bon (bon-bon). 

3,— o 

▲ R B 

▲ B I D B 

• R I S O N 8 

B D O N O 

B N O 

8 

L. Noon. 5. Wain, acre, irio, neot 6. Midnight 
(mMnight). 7. Pe(t)er. 8. Fao-dan-go (fandango) . 
9l %inia« prmaat, Jncaea. r ea d er , unseen, Sterne. 
iSu Talk pas* lU Je June, exodas^ joram.c, udaler. 
■aasii(V aaaaavk 12. Gon-oent-sata (aancentrate). 

t^ •» F I V a 

A V a O B ▲ 

B B T a R D 
8 E N D A L 
STB LAB 
SB B P P O 

IS. Fudge ; union ; Didot ; goose ; enter. 




3 
T" 



FUN FOB THE FAULT. 



A llbiB, TMijDg k lodgiiig ownp In Hiloe, forgot 
(4) Uka bit mltMiu irltb Uat vtwo h* IMt, and did 
not miM tiMM nnlil ha ma a nH« avsr. Ha wrate 
a nolo and fa** It to hia dog, with imtoMdana to 

ED baeklo tbaeampudglTait to lb* aook, whkh 
■ did. Ha toon latarnad with Iha mlttana In hn 
month. 

Mn. ^utlmgtaB AfalB. — '< Poor man I" aald 
th« old ladj;"«nd lo he's reallr gona at laatl 
NiDalT-elght, vu ha! Daar, daarl to thbh ho« 
that ifha'd Urad too jean mors he'd h«T« baan a 

1 linger lone on tha bal- 
. aicDiugi, ud drlDk In daap 
drauDta ol aatmiiDm;— that ia, Uia/ atlanUTalTand 
pacdaientlT atodf tfaa reBeoted aifr* in aaoJxoum'a 
«7*t, «hlla ttaaj take partJoalic UoUaa ol Man' 



•• Did Tmi Pm On jonr own ciaTat tUa man- 
ing!" aakadChariaaLambor Ja8kTaoDH4%g. Hogg 
asiirand ■fflrmatlTalr. ■• Af," aaU Lamb, ^ 
IhoDght it »u a hog-dy." 

Navw AalE a Yosbk Lady why her bwk hail 



roD oan narsi' maka 



I dant think Iha pao[da wbo nnka 
lion* paapl«,"tilda Iittia girl to har 
f. •■WbjBOt.niteliUdr f'Baea—e 
maka tham kiioel. I alvajahaTa U 



oilier day to bnj a roaabod tor hi* afflaooad. 

BaT«^-a«a oanlavaa tha prii — 

keap r' Inquirad tha jonng man. 



florlat'i atar* tha 

lor hla afflaooad. 

prioa aAad. "WIU It 

„ lan. "OIi,;ea;»loiig 

Than yon may kaap tt." 

OoTarmaaa (deiiioni of axplaintu tha word 
"anoogh"]: " Noir rappoaa, Fraddy, that yon 
gaTe poaiy all flia milk aba can lap, all tba Biaat 
aba oan aati and all tlis sweet cake aha earaa for, 
what wlii aha haTaF" A^(% (with aoipriilng alaa- 
rilyl: "Kittaoil" 

A TawKc Womm-a hai painted the plotma of a 
dog and a Iraa ao lifa-Uka that a paraon oan't dit- 
tingni«h tha bait of tha dog from tha bark of tha 

A ntB*i Gnat Ambltla li to ba etadtlad 
with aoBia great teat; a womu'a, to ba endllad 



"Arclat.fliayingtBilliyovrloiiif Do you rfmanber viliot da 
" Oh, il'i ali r^U. ma I Sm'l you tea J'm buiUing a dmrch^ 



ptfh FOB TBE PAHILY. 



8ri.Ti*j — ■■ I uondn- vluA AtU old uof 

gao* har (Ae ootd duekan." 
Hat.— "J nqipom thanttant her mouA laalartd." 

ud Praeapt.— Ura. DrlnkwfttW^ 
iv« oooie Dp to 111* ticHnga to Ut« k 
It ta> ud uik OTcr the Bnbjaot of booUI ra- 
I ■psaking flncntl; kboot tha 
dof hkbiti of tha TtllaiaTt, irheo BnntlB dl- 
newd Un. D'l ittsntlon 10 tlie iTont guden. irhara 
., lEad Bins, wu tumiog aoManaalti to 
J^ D. (nubing axcitedlj-to tb« win- 
"Nnraal Olrll wbat i> ihac daftr bof ddnt 
Ht man la the now iriltaoDt hli ihoaa >Dd (lock- 
lBC>r* Sirm: " Plaaaa, mA.'am, ba am b* WBola 
lo cauta a propar sold ud a ooagb. tad tken ball 
b* Uka ■antf*. and have ■ jMy 'ot clui ol wblakT 
balbn ha goaa to bad, nift'ani." Colmpae ol lailtta, 
»bo pLaobad UaMer D. tvioe whea takiog blm lo 

A HsBpaekad Hnaband flald. Id eitannatloii 
of hli irtlb'a raids npon bli loalp, " Yoa mo, iba 
laka* bar own balr olT as eaill;. ihe doaan't knov 
bow it faaitt to han mloa pnUed ont." 



ladjlManda h 

Hn. i 
I habita 

dowir' 



biiwas/inghirm^aatoiltritoiuiliifiUtianm 



A P«rliUia, who hai for thlrt7 jatn bMD bor- 
Mwbig book* and ratoniliig none, waa ihowlng bb 
library to a Mead, who ootneUmented him on the 
expaoilTe «oI1«bUoo ba had tbiu got together. ''At 
b; daaik," aald hs, " I wtlt baqneath it not torn; 
haJM, but to the BibUoth«qne Boftle." -'Qnlta 
right," Bid Ui IHand, '' now jon ataow yantaeU a 
me Mand oC lileratura, wboaa principle 11 that hit 
booka belong to all the world." 

u I'm K RwM-iwga. and hare'i wbera I plant 
DTaair" aald a trarpp, ■■ be entered a IbnDhoaw 
near Praaport. nUDoTa, and Hated hlmaall at tbe 
table. '• Wa alien bile oma." aald tbe larmer'a 
wlfa. Md lonaad him with a dlshpanrnl of boiling 

■b sirwg(llB| to make a dnll-bnlned boj 
UBdentand what canaclence ia, a teaeber finally 
naked, " What makes yoa feel anoomforiable aRar 
nm bare done wrou!*' " Fatbei'i leatber itrap," 
htUnifij replied tbe boj. 

" vriiBt B KoMx Temper (hat Uboiing man 
who work) for foa hea!" aald one man to another. 
" Yea," wai tbe reply : " bnt IF hia tevpar la aonr, 
tbe raat ol Ita* Uborlog laan la iweet" 
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VUS FOR THE FAIOLT. 



Tlie Soi 



■a>allstto Bdltor. 

I knew a fellov yean agone 

Upon a magazine. 
He was its editor, and on 

Its cover oould be seen 
The name of him of whom I ifaig, 

Whose mania was saoh 
He edited eaeh biassed thing. 

And edited it mnoh. 
** Becanse, when I was yonng,'' said hi. 
'* My editors woold ' alter' mo, 
And so I do the same, yon see, 

With consoientioiu toach.*' 

80 frreatly wonM he exercise 

His priTilege's right. 
That from his coneC W4 ofteft dn 

And do it in Ihe fright 
And when the hoars were fpHlkig 
Devoid of any dothaa at au. 
He, in his slnmbars, tmed to 

And edit aU his mi^ 



While in this energetio »„^^, 

With strifl ioHwrtial wiH, 
Foil often he himself woaU 

To suffer lh)m his qoill. 
FulfiUed his sleeping task, and when 

He baok to bed had got. 
He cooMn't tell Us effarts then 

From efforts which were not. 
And so Vm Tory much afraid 
That other men were often paid 
For versas he himself had made 

And altered snch a lot. 

A Sptrttval Joke— At areoent trial Of a liqnor 
case, which occurred not « thoosand mAes ftiam 
the great metropolis, the wtawas on the stand was 
nnder ezamination as to what he had seen in 
the defendant's domicile, wUoh he said he had 
visited a ** number of times." ** Did yon ever .see any 
spirits there, or anything you regarded aa sp^ts r* 
asked the preriding justice. "Why, yea~I don't 
know but I havet'^^wiis the reply of the witness. 
**Do yon know what kind of spirits?" **Tes." 
** How do you know r' ♦* I kittdar smelt it.** *« Well, 
now," said the judge, straightsiring himself for the 
convicting answer, which ha supposed would be 
given, " will you please tell mt what kind of splv^ 
it was r' ** Spirits o' turpeqliiie !" As soon as fhe 
roars of laughter that resulted had subsided, the wit- 
ness was at once discharged, the opinion being that 
•his testimony was not to the point. 

TIfce Unh:ii&daet Omt of All*. 77^ Jiqjor : 
'* Would yon advise me to have these few hairs in 

front cut off?" Hairdreaser : *• U— m Well, sir, 

I should 'esitate before I sacrificed my only homa- 
ment!" 

A Skeptic, who was badgering a simple-minded 
old man about a miracle and Balaam's ass. finally 
said, '* How is it possible for an ass to talk like a 
manr" *' Well," replied the honest old believer, with 
meaning emphasis, ** I don't see why it ain't as easy 
for an ass to talk like a man, aa it is for a man to 
talk like an ass. 

A Witty French LsUiy, who was an adopted 
member of a famous military corps, when a cigar 
was lighted in her presence with the remark, " I 
suppose they smoke in your regiment ?" said, '' Yesy 
but not in my company." 

No One Has Yet Eaplattnod why a man is no 

fearfolly modest about wearing a new suit of clothes 
for the first time, while a woman under simiiar cir- 
cumstances is crazy untO she exhibits them to the 
j>nbllo. The first reference in history to garments 
4n any shape is connected with women's doing, 
and perhaps that influence still at work may have 
something to do with it. 

An IrtsHinan says that a oofllii Is the lionso a 
ma%livea in when he's dead. 



Snlntmr jr Cantton_ Servant — " Now, look 
here. In future, if you don't bring the things I 
order, I won't have 'em, and if I don^t have 'em 1*11 
return 'eoL" 

"Wlien n Bojr bats a ball through a parior win- 
dow, the boy may not lose his inning, but the man 
who owna the window fe invariably put out. 



He wne Retnmlni^ from a bathe in the surf 
aftLonff Branch, when he suddenly stopped, turned 
p4e, clapped his right hand over his cheek, and 
exclaimed, in aocentB wild, ** Chariey, I've left my 
right eye in that confounded bathing-house." 

At nn Bveninc P»rtjr a lady waa asked to 
atag; aad sitting dosmat the piano, she warbled— 
^nl «h«Ee again my toMfful Ivre," at which her 
kaad wm seen to dodge hastily behind the door 
r«h hia shoulder syBspatheUcally. 

» Vsm Dsunp Skeets in your house f 
a gaeat of a manager of a fsshionable hotel, 
aa he ra c st ei a d his name. '' Vo." replied the man- 
ager : '* but ni have a pair dampened for you if yon 
wkh**' The stranger retirad. 

Wtm^ty Oeneraltsatten.^ Mamma — •* We'd 
beMer f in, darilng ! It threatens to rain." Harry 
— »*0h. then, it won't!* ifomma — " Why T*^ 
Harry^^* Papa always threatens to vip me, but he 
aavar daes !" 



" I under- 
rich hus- 



44 •#,«• Mid an old lady to a nefgfabor, 
atind that your daughter has married a 
band." The neigh b^ IbosgfatfuUy replied : "He's 
a rich man, but I'mUkM he's a poor husband." 



8ias|r— <* Pa's going ta ining us home something 
to-night. I wonder what it wlHl be T' Ibmmy — 
'*Tea, hut snppose ha doesn't see anything?" 
msty-^* Qh! then he iriil bring something else, of 
ooarse." 

"Wkore Ignorance is Bllas,— 5bo(c?i Tourist : 
" Can you tell me if this is a ^igh Church, my 
man?" Labcter: **Hoot, ay, mon; it's got a 
gaUVy Inn." 

M Is tkto Alr-t%kt f* Inquired a man in a hard- 
ware store, as he examined a stove. ** No. sir," 
replied the clerk ; ** air never gets tight." He lost 
a ooitomer. 

It is Said that artificial eyes for horses are now 
so skillfhlly made that they defy detection. The 
imitation must be wonderf\il indeed, for the horses 
themselves cannot see through the deception. 

u juek,*« said a bricklayer to hk Ubonr, •" If you 
meet Patrick, tell him to make haste, aa we are 
waiting for him." *« Sure an' I wUl," repUed Mick ; 
** but what will I tell him if I don't mate him ?" 

. ^ I Smpposo yon miss your hnshand vary 
mnoh," he remarked to a charming yonag leliot. 
** Misa him ! Of course 1 do. He was veiy nsefal in 
attending to the fire, winding up the clock and tnm> 
Bgout the gas." 

Ifondair I dabbled in stock operations; 
Tuesday owned millions, by all calculations ; 
Wednesdav my Fifth Avenue palaoe began ; 
Thursday 1 drove out a spanking bay spaa ; 
Friday I gave a magnificent ball ; 
And Saturday *' smashed " with Bothhig at all. 

At an ExHibltlon of Pictnrea^a haker and a 

facetious friend were examining a picture with a 
number of rocks In the foreground. Quoth Batch/ : 
'* Thae rocks are like lumps o' dough." ** W«el," 
said his friend, "you shouldna find fault wi' that 
when the puir chiel o' a painter makes his bread out 
0' them." 

An Old I<ady said to a street- vagabond. "My 
good man, where is the * Sheltering Aims ' V* To 
which the street- vagabond, openfai? his own 
replied, '* Here thej is, mom, an' offered firaely." 



FUN FOB THE FAMILY, 



Fatta*rl|r AdTlce,_Tbe?a WM Dinah t 

bnmor Id tho Bportinian irbn admoDiihed hh md, 
in the ocoidon of that yantb'i first " oatios '' ~"^ 



pulT kftcT grooBe 



"^DoD't *tK»t that UlTgantli 



Ulfg« 



PBTUd Mr. 

Mighborisg 

ths coons 



hh cnrsu preKhsi bsttar mtidodb tbiD he doei, 
hM all tbs hacdihip, and acateelr uij ot th* emola- 

CUflBt I " Oh, br-tbe'WK;. what Uod tX fornJ- 
tore do yoQ aaugaat as mitalils lor my haoM V 
Aretalect: '* Wen, the character of the honae beiag 
Quean Anna, I Tonld mggeiit QaeeD Anne." OUenf; 
" Ua — no 1 I think I pr^r tuhogany." 

<erant notlona ot ._ 

_ -..a rent«ollecl()r. recently 

called on an old tenant, who with pale, trembling 
lipt. tattered : " Pm Tery aorry, bat tintea are ao 
bad, and— and — I am not qnlte ready. If yoo only 
conid gtre me a IJttla time.'' '■ Well, well, yon have 
alaiys been a good payer,'' eaid the landlord. "A 
Utile tbne. eU Certamly. I am going np-ntain, 
and — I will look In aa I come down 1 " 

A Toviig Haaaskseper wanlB to know haw to 
tell the age of a Spring elilcken. BIHke the bird 
with a sledge-hammer. If the hammer rebonnda 
with anfflclent Toree to knook yonr braina ont the 
chicken ii one year old. Thia a more reliable way 
than to connt the wrlnklaa on the fDwI'B teeth. 

1 naanl k Goad Story the other day that I 
wantto tellTOn, andU'ealnieune, loo. A party 
of BoatoD ladlei, wbo wore apeoding the Sommer In 
a little town not far from lb« While Hoontalne, at- 
Icnded ■ fair which was held by the ladies of one 
oIlbflchDTche*. Wlihing to appear properly inter- 
wted. one of the Tisitora aeked a mana^iar what tba 

troceoda were lo be doTottd to. " Well," was the 
HitaTing reply, "we ain't Just certain whether 
well bay an Ice-cream freeiar ora heane." 

Erratic Bmut.— Ths lata Doctor Tranel* told 
(hia enectote ; John Lang wai the editor ol tiie old 
HeiB York QauOt. when echalaatJc discniaicnia on 
the qneation of the beginning of the pt«aent nentDiy 
were not nncommoo. The Reyeread Doctui KaaiM, 
1 and plooB. addreaaed. alter mach In. 

, a oommnnlcallon on the mbjeot to the 

editor. He referred to the Oregorlan a^le and 
Gregory, which the prloters made ''Tom 
reread doctor, deeply distreaaed. 
orlal carrecdon, that " Tom 
Gregory" meant ■■Pops Gregory XIII." The 
Galeae accordingly rcqoeated Ita nadera to nnder- 
■tand lor " Tom Grew*," in a mrlona inns, 
''Pope Ton Gregory xIIL" Anolher eflort was 
nuuja to aet the matter right, and the reanll wae, to 
the Dtler deapairof tba erndita clergyman, that men- 
tion wM made ol " Tom Gregory the Pope," 

"Ethel Vane "sends ns a poem, " Why Does 
Bweet Slnmber SliDn ay Eyes V Whjrl BX down 
here. E'hel. where we c^an tickle yonr roey earwith 
the waxed end ol a ahort miBtaclie, while we whis- 
per to yon that when a girl scaroely nineteen years 
old eata an eight-o'clock sapper of cold tongne, 
broiled aleak, salt mackerel, tried potatoes, dongh- 
DDta. cold apple-^a^ hied eggs, Iresh peaches, a 
•Ilea ol walermslon ud two cupacf cofTee, horriSed 
altimber will pack Its tmnk and climb on to the Unt 
min that will take it farthest away, and all the po- 
etry in the BapOst Cotlece won't bring It back to 
yon for a week. Don't ask any more anch conon- 
drnms, Ethel : tbeae are atlfTlng. earnest times thai 
thrill with peril and impending danger, and onr llai 
is timed to lollier strains. 

Reqaast at * Ctaarltabla Soelelj'. aa pnb< 
llahed In choroh: ''Anymambers ol ttale oongre- 
__. 1.. i — 'iftolT wearing apparel will pleaat 



Pops Gregory, whici 
Gregort." The re»ai 
demanded an editor 



Tbs pastor 
^M he of 



I by hli 
BhewiU 



r really «- 
r appreeia- 



aded away 
nd dsjeet- 
n carafnily 
isnspectlog 

^y thonght 



FUJI FOB TRB FAIULT. 



FaB«d Chat. — Doetoi Tordjca lometImM drank 
■ good deal at duuior. Ha wai aammoDad, on* 
wftjiiBg. to we a ladj nUent wfaeo be wu more 
tbM half-«a>a om, and oddmIohi tbat be sa« so. 
FetUng bar pnlaa, and flndlng bimaeir aaabla to 
count iM beata, b« muttered, " I>nuik, bj Jon '." 
Neit moniiDg, reeolleetlng tbe circa nuiance. be 
waa greitlT i8i»d, and iait u he »« tbloklng 
wbat ezplanatiQii ol hb babavior he aboold 
offer to tbe lady, > letter irota ber waa put into bit 
Land. "Bbe too woH knew." laid the letter, 
*' Ihathahad dlecoTered the unfortanatc ooDdltiDQ 
ia which *he was when be lut tiaited ber, and she 
eatiasted him to keep tbe matter Mcrat in consid- 
erslion of tbe enclosed — ft bnndted-ponod bank- 

I Think 'twaa In September, IT I rightlj now rt- 
membtr, that I heard a knoelilng, kaocking at mj 
door: ;«■. I know 'twaa in September, lor qaite 
well I DOW remember he had been there aboat fltl; 
tim<w before; bad been there knooking at my 
door. But I opened not, nor wondeted. ai npoa 

tae door he Ibnndered ; lor he yelled : •■ " 

wU) loa aettle this 'ere bill I bring 70a r> 

lered on the door, Md ' " ■ 

nwered; "KaTeriDar*." 



i aoawared, oadinlj *a- 



Tke Raw. Mr, MeD»a«Kll, of Ptftltf. VM 
one da; takhig a ftiend From the Mtmti; to aea a 
Innaho aajlnn, bnl passing tbe Stock Ezchsnae on 
their way, he took him to the door to look In. Tbe 
man. who ihaoabt the; had gax to their deatinatian, 
atood behhid HoDouall, and atiring etgwlv aver 
hla ■hooidei at the broken, exclaimed, wltli aw- 

ISiey're a' looee !" ' ' 

IdUrt Atrocity.— Sbene—Stilwar-arob, Hax- 
well Btreet, Olaagow ; two street-Araha are qnaml- 
inn over 1 name ot pitch and-tMs ; Kn old sent 
interpoeea. Old Gent — "Come, come, Tonahonkln'i 
qnsrrel in that way ; It'a jerj wrong. What ban 
7on done, mjr lad, that be ahonld striks *aa V FInt 
Sb-eel'Arak—" Naething , ilr." aeeondSlnti-Arab 
— " Yer ■ lie I Y* oa'd ma a bank-dlreetor 1" 

An Old Bachelor says that Ite'i Iwen so oRan 
deoeiTud by ths chicken ol these reatMiraDla and 
boBrrliDg-hoaaea, tbat he calla It "Ibe mooUna- 
bird," 

■oBie Men neret lose their preaenw Of miod. In 
New York a man threw his motlier-la-law oat of a 
window In ths Bftb story ol * borolng bonding, and 
ctTTfed a (eathar-bed down-italra in nil arms. 



ViLLASB Donok.— " nu. an* you btOtr T Sim 

plenlg of amradl food." 
Vt.Tittn.-~" Jct rir, I a 

wir ; but vihtn you ( 



u tak»n your m«dMt« rs^ulariy, and mMm 

Cbrn and OaU, I eovid manogt pootg vM, 
: that riaht-dmen tAokvd me. nr!" 



thai (We cKo^td hay, Oiat right-dmen tAokvd me. 



It wM the iwMt««t, ._ ._.. _. 

lb brUUuit ADtmnn floimB glowed In merbla 
y*Mm, btutiisi WcUed mnricall; In their broed 
tn^mi, Md the ehadovs or the greit o>ki teDgtheiied 
■od dMpeoed on tbtemenld gnag. AllHoaiid the 



tail and lovely, inlh maeeei of glekmiDg b^ colled 
laoHlf Tonnd the smitl head. large eyes, deep Tiolet. 
and aa ezpreulDii of frankaeis and umoeence la the 
iweet (ace. 

Bbe held an open letter la her hand, thongh aha 
never glanced at It, bnt aeemed loit In a happy day- 
dream, for ever and anon a teoder Uiht flooded the 
beantltul eye*, aa thongti wakened oy Mine ereet 
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THE END THEREOF. 



thought. Suddenly a dear, strong voice called, 
** Dafay ! Daisy P* and a quick, firm step oronad the 
lawn« aa a tall, handsome man, with *' ejeA like 
bronse splendors,'* came toward her. 

** Whj, Daisj, little wife, what are yon doing oat 
here in the ranshine? Boildinff air-castles? Ton 
lonk m bright as old Sol himself," he said, passing 
his arm around her. " Come, 'fees, like Top^» little 
one." 

" I was thinking of yon and onr life— of how happy 
we have been since our marriage— for we have been 
80 happy, haven't we, Gerald?'^ she said, nestling up 
to him, with a long-drawn, happy sigh. 

"Yes, very happy, my precious wife," Gerald 
Whiting answered, softly, tenderly kissing tiie sweet, 
pure lips, '^ onr home-life has been perfl»ct/' 

"And now it wUl all be changed, for Eyelyn 
Howard is coming. I am so sorry, dear, though It 
is selfish, I know. See, here is her letter, Gemd. 
She says we must not expect to live like a Darby 
and Joan here in the midst of a civilized community 
and the great mneteenth century," Daisy said, smil- 
ing. '* So she is coming to waken us up." 

** Howkfaid ! But never mind, little wife, * every 
elond has a silver lining.' I am riad your cousin is 
coming to Oaklawn for one thing." Daisy looked up 
ihaairmj^. "Ton need society, and that of the 
neighbcffhood is rather too orthodox and primitive 
to be congeniaL As tor myt>wn, my medical labors 
are no longer a shiecure, and you see very little of 
me during the day-time joat at present." 

"Indeed, Gerald, that is true, and I miss you 
so'metimee more than words can tell," and the violet 
eyes looked lovingly up into hn handsome face. 
** Do you remember how pleasant it was when we 
first came here ? What pleasant mornings we used 
to spend ! You would read, and we would sing, and 
it was all so delightibl, and now " 

" Now," Doctor Whiting interrupted, " lam a man 
of leisure n&more, but one of the busiest doctors in 
tiie country, perhaps. Ah ! even now I have some 
medicine to preps^. Will you come, cJierie ?" he 
si|id, rising. 

Wliilst her husband was busy, Daisy flitted around 
the surgeryv talking gayly, telliag him of this cousin 
who waa coming. How hands^ne, refined, culti- 
vated and faacinatiag she was. 

'^ When will Ifisa Howard make her appearance, 
DiUsy?" 

** To-morrow, she writes me, and we may expect 
her, for Evelyn is infallible about keeping promises." 

'* Ah, BO soon ! Well, hand me that bottle directly 
behhid your elbow, please." 

^* WMch, dear— this aae ?" tomiBg toward the rows 
of shdves, and taking op a bottle contafaihig white 
Uqnid. 

"OraoioQS, no! That is a horribly^ poisaiwaa 
compound. Imagine Mrs. Morton's feelings it I took 
a phial of that deadly stuff to har sick chUd. The 
one to the right There, that's it. Thanks." Then, 
after a pause, Gerald said, smiling : " Sa this beau- 
tiful cousin is very tascinating ! But I most not 
quite fall in love. Eh, Uttle wife !" 

And Daisy laughed sofUy, aa, clasping her grace- 
ful arms lovingly around her young husband's neck, 
she said : 

" Not quite, for then I would be Jealous, and put 
some of that white liquid in her coffee, and give ner 
a choice between that and your sharpest razor. But, 
seriously^ Gerald, I could not live without your love 
—it is everythingto me." 

Yes, to Daisy whitiBg, love was everything— love 
and home. She was such a v«ry woman to ber 
heart's core that I doubt if she had any ambition. 
Certainly none to go to Congress, harangue public 
assemblies, or make stump speeches, ^ea har 
desire to be a leader of fashion, or to be very wise, 
learned, or lovely, had ever entered her simple mind. 
She believed tiie all-wise Father had tencferiy an- 
ehoiad woman in the quiet, peaceful, blessed haven 
of home ; and her only wish was to be wise enough 
to take an interest in her husband's pursuits, and 



reign queen over his heurt and home. SoohaUva]^ 
home aa she made it, too — so bright and daiu^, 
charming in its simple elegance ! Only five montos 
had passed since uie Ifay day Gerald had broaght 
her to Oaklawn his wife. Oh, what hi^ipy. blisafiil 
months to both ! They thought tbemselveB aa great- 
ly blessed as Adam and Evem paradise. Wefi,evem 
to Paradise, as we have caoae to remember, a ser- 
pent came. 

Evelyn Howard justified Daisy's renark about her 
punctuality by arriving at Oakl»wn the next day. 
She was a superbly formed woman, unusually tail, 
but so graceful was every posture and gesture that 
tallness was a charm— not a defect. A royal poise 
of head and shoulders, reddish -brown hair, and 
great tawny eyes that gleamed lilre topazes one mo- 
ment and were black as night the next In her prea- 
eace slender, pure-faced I)aisy was like a anowdrop 
beside some taH, scarfet-hearted tropical flower. 

" Gerald," saM Daisy, as they sauntered in the 
soft twilight, on tiie evening of her counn's arrival, 
along the exquisite wooded shore near their home— 
a line of rugged, piotm^sque land, where rocks and 
boulders ana fringing cedars made quite a battle 
for predominance, vet mhigled their wild elements in 
one wilder sort of harmony, beauttlul beyond ex- 
pression-" we must show Evelyn our armchair. It 
IS only about a yard further on.^' 

"Armchair !" Ev^yn repeated in surprise. " What 
can you mean, Daisy?" 

" Just what I say. About a month ago we discov- 
ered it— « perfect armetiair, carved by that slow old 
sculptor yonder, the sea." 

They laached the spot, and Evelyn found the eu- 
rioaity a mass of rock, so womaby the immemorial 
action of the waves at its base as to bear an exact 
resemblattce, legs omitted, to an exceedingly com- 
fortable, oomnodions armchair. 

" How defightfhl !" she exclaimed, seating herself 
in thisnatoralpiece of furniture. " It is qmte large 
enough for two ; so I suppose, little cousin, yon and 
your lover husband." with a smile and glance at 
Doctor Whiting, " come here very often." 

" Yes," Daisy answered, blushing, " we do sit 
bare sometimes. Gerald read me * The Idyls ' here 
last month." 

This remark aerved to turn the conversation upon 
literary sobjeeta. Evelyn Howard was a thoroughly 
cultivated woman, talkingwittQy and brilliantly. Her 
conversation changed with her moois, which varied 
constantly. One moment pensive, then merry, then 
arch, then caressing— all tntogs by tni n a ami nothing 
long. She had pemct tact, and knew exactly what 
to say to suit and pleased alL Gerald Whitinggases 
at h^ with a halt-faseinated sort of attention, and 
when, in a pause of tho e<nveraation, whilst they 
stood looking out on tiie water, ^e began to sing, 
in a low, rioh voice, every note aa dear as an Engli^ 
skylark's, the sad, tender words of " The Lone Rock 
by tiie Sea," even Daiqr was chumed. 

" She is very brilliant," Gerald told his wife that 
night, ''*' and I could fancy some men being crazy over 
her." — o .r 

Daisy started, but only said, " I hope Evelyn will 
make onr Summer, yours and mine, dear, very 
pleasant.'* 

Before many days there seemed a decided proba- 
biUty of Miss Howard's making Gerald's Summer 
much pleasanter than his wife had anticipated. 

" Of course, I am just the least bit jealous," Daisy 
mentally confessed. " Gerald and I luive-been lead- 
ing such a mutually devoted sort of eadstaneo sbice 
our marriage, that it annoys me to see him treat 
another woman politely. Beyond doubt, he only 
means to be pelite— nothing more. I ara very foolish, 
but I suppose the folly is common to most 4iewly- 
married wives." 

But aa time passed on, the slight anne^ance as- 
sumed a fiir different form. It grew to be a terror. 
The season in the neighborhood was very gay. and 
OaUawn was the centre of attraction, tm eveiy^ 
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where Eveljii Howard wm ttw beBe, awd DtAsy, 
watching, saw Gerald grow moody, restlMt moa 
misentble when Bvolyft tallMd with other men, and 
JRighlwi aod lofttii when she tamed to him. Beco- 
Intelj prond, fate wife all«w«d her agony— agony of 
tiie keeoeet sort— to betray ttsetf by no word or deed. 
If faer treatment of Evelyn showed faint traeee of 
cotdneoi, which Ae could not refrain ih>m exblb- 
itiag BOW aod then, it wat to slight as not to be ob- 
•erred by her hn^bwid. Ere a month, Daisy Whiting's 
Ufe was a long torture, fbr she saw Gerald^s love 
siowiT and sarely slipping flrom her. She aeldora 
DOW joined in tm conveveatieo between lier has- 
band and coosfai. Seldom tntraded upon thafar f^e* 

Sdom women wonM haTe shown their angnish in 
bitterupbraidlngfl and pasaieoate accnsattons : Daisy 
bald h^ peace and was wohiUy miserable. She 
loved her hwshond with an intense depth of love, 
ted was catted on dafly to obserre Ids recklese 
admiration of another woman. It was torment, and 
jmt abe spoke no word. 

"TosannMOlyforeetf to go. Doctor Whiting? I 
am Tery sorry," Evelyn Howard mnrmnred, as they 
■iBSion the terrace, by a thick clomp oriihto-bnshes, 
aU oroond calm and quiet, bathed jost then in the 
eolt parpie of smuiet— and as she spoke, those be> 
witekiog eyes looked eyen more than the sorrow she 
professed to fbeL 

** Yes, I most go. I had hoped to spend a long, 
happy evening with yon, Evelyn, bnt — a doctor pro- 
poses and a patient disposes, if yon'U pardon my 
mntilation of an old proverb." 

** We were going to walk to the armchair, yon 
kK>w." 

** Ah, dont speak abont it in tint tone, please, or 
ytmlK make ne do Ttry desperate things, in the way 
of pro fa w l o n al neglect." 

" I have no soch po?rer over yon, I know," ac- 
companying the words with a long, low sigh and 
yeaxTOBg look. A smoldering, sttling fire biased 
op iiit» Qerald Whiting's fkee. 

** I liave told yon what power yon possess," he 
said, bosikily. " I hsrve told yon of my absorbing 
love ; for, be the passioD sinful or righteous, I have 
learned to love yon; and if I might have you in my 
arms this minute, I would pray that we might both 
die— that no other man might ever hota yon so 
again." 

" Hash, Gerald, yon are speakiiig too loudly." 
And Evelyn Howard glanced around quickly. There 
was a fafot rustle behind the lilacs jost then, but, if 
they noticed it at all, they mistook it for the light 
September breese, and neither saw the littie figure 
that, sick and faint, staggered into tiie house. 

**1 see Stephen has brought the carriage around "— 
Doctor Whiting's tones had changed decidedly. " I 
have BO olioiee in the matter of remaining, but may 
retmi sooner than I expect ; if so, we will take our 
walk«od" — bending down, and speaking hurriedly— 
"Evelyn yon nnist give me an answer then. I 
can wait no longer, darting." 

'* I will give it to you when we reach the arm- 
chair," she answered, the fair, false face flushing. 
" Now, au rvoofr." 

As their hands met, a whfte-faeed, wfld-eyed wo- 
man stood in Doctor Whiting's surgery, searching 
among the botties on a certain shelf. That which 
she came for was soon found, and, clutching it with 
a flsrce, eager grasp, she hurried fV>om the room. 
And at that moment Evelyn Howard, smiling tri- 
nnphantly, stood on the pfassa, murmuring to her- 

'* I must really disenchant the infhtnated creature. 
The sttoation is beoomhig awkward !'^ 

** How lovely Ibis evening Is ! Watch the water. 
Doctor WhitlMr ! It is a perfect blaze of silver from 
liere!" MIm Howard said, as, an hour later they 
itroUed along the shore with slow, lingering steps* 

** I oars only to watch yonr fhce." 



Be was lookteg fixedly at her, but she avoided 
his gaze. They walked on in silence until the arm- 
chahr— its high back carved fi-om the Hving rock— • 
rose up clear and distinct against the evening sky. 

Evemi drew back, but Gerald held her hand m a 
grasp like a vise. 

" Evelyn," he whispered, with white, eager face, 
" you will answer now, and heaven help me if that 
answer is not what I hope for ! What will be the 
end thereof?*' He sprang forward, and turned to 
the wide seat " My God ! Daisy, my wife !" 

Frozen with horror, he stooa gazing within the 
recess of the rocky chafr. There she lay— a pure, 
girilsh statue, fh>m which the gentie soul had fled 
—all h er bright hair fhlting abont her, flooding the 
dariness of that sombre place. 

One livid hand clutched a small, phial-shaped 
bottle. The other, pressed convulsively against 
her breast, held a white paper. Gerald snatched it 
and read: 

** Oh, Gerald, Gerald ! I am not clever or beau- 
tiful, but I love you so — I love you so ! And I can- 
not live without your love, n^ husband !" 

At last she had toH the secret of her agony— had 
told it in a voice of such terrible power and mean- 
ing that they who looked upon the awfhl rebuke of 
her lifeless beauty must expiate their ski with life- 
long repentance. 

Only once since that awfhl night had mortal seen 
the face of Gerald Whiting— whh;h had grown cold 
and set as a statue— quiver, and that was when a 
Sister of Charity, vailed In the habit of her Order, met 
him flkse to fhce in Paris. 



That was the end thereof! Ah, tnfly, " The de- 
sire of one man's heart another ooveteth not, yet in 
some form temptation cometh to all !" » 



The Two Spiesf 

On the evening of tiie 29th of June, 1781, two 

Sntleraen were conversing alone in a handsomely 
ni^ed apartment belongingto a somewhat pre- 
tentious building situated on King Street, Charles- 
ton, South Carolhia, and bnt a short distance fh>m 
the Battery on the water's edge. 

They were in military undress, and were evidentiy 
British officers of distinction, ana persons of rank in- 
dependent of their profession. 

The younger of the two, who could scarcely have 
seen more than his eighteenth bh^day, was an ex- 
ceedingly handsome fellow, as straight as a rush, 
and wMl-knit; and, notwithstanding me fewness of 
his yean, was possessed, in seeming, at least, of all 
the characteristics of a soldier. 

They were both pacing the apartment, and were 
obviously engaged on some topic of deep import- 
ance ; for, after a few moments of silence, the elder 
halted suddenly, and, turning to his companion, ex- 
clahned with great energy : " Yon must dismiss the 
idea, Fitzgerald— you must dismiss it The under- 
taking would be almost certain to prove fhtal to you." 

"And why does your lordship think so ?" returned 
the other, with a smile. 

" Because," replied his lordship, " the country is 
unknown to you ; and for the further reason that, 
either openly or secretiy, the partisans of the Ameri- 
can cause have command of every inch of the way 
between this and the Santee, once you leave the city 
a few miles behind you." 

**Bnt, general,'' answered Fitzgerald, "are we 
not surrounded by dangers where we now are? 
And have we not been constrahied, since the city 
surrendered to Sir Henry, to keep a strict watch on 
certain portions of the inhabitants, lest our lives 
should be the forfeit? For you will agree with me 
that, although we have many strong partisans among 
them, the great majority of the people bum to be re- 
leased from our thralL" . 
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"Very true," observed the person addressed. 
'^And I admit that it is essential we should know 
the precise situation of the enemy, with a view to 
surprising him, if possible: for some heavy blow 
mtist be struck at once, else we shall lose ail that 
we have gained— in this quarter, at least." 

*' Then that decides me," returned the young 
ofiScer, with animation. " I shall set out ere long 
in vhatever disguise I think best, for already I 
have gained such information with regard to the 
road leading to the point, which is not very distant, 
where it is thought the Americans have encamped, 
that I feel I shall be able to accomplish my task, and 
return, within two or three days after I start, with 
the information yonr lordship so much desires." 

The general was again silent, for the voung officer 
who proposed to thus risk his life in tne service of 
his Majesty, King George the Third, was none 
other than Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the fifth son of 
Augustus Frederick, first Duke of Leinster, and 
Emilia Mary, daughter of Charles, Duke of Rich- 
mond. 

With chivalrous hnpulses, but without one clear 
perception of the great central idea and object for 
which the colonists had berun to struggle, this young 
.nobleman had lelt Irehiud rorthe purpose of placing 
his sword and influence at the disposal of the British, 
and was, a short time previous to the opening of our 
story, appointed aide-ae-camp to Lord Rawdqp, who 
then commanded the forces in South Carolina, and 
whom we have lost introduced to the reader in the 
person of the elder of the two officers now confront- 
ing each other. 

Although the American cause had been somewhat 
in the ascendant since the opening of the year, it 
was still trembling in the balance. Any sudden 
or unforeseen shock might prove all but fatal to it ; 
so sensitive was it, at the period, to even the slightest 
adverse circumstance. General Greene had been re- 
pulsed on the 18th at Ninety-six, with great loss, 
and had fallen back, it was thought, on the Santee 
River; but, being reinforced, it was now rumored 
that he was stealthily creeping upon Charleston, and 
was possibl V at no great distance from the city. Lord 
Rawdon. who was o^ far the ablest general on the 
British side, was anxious to learn the precise where- 
abouts of the brave American and his armv, so that 
he might make a sudden and unexpected descent 
upon him, and strike a still more decisive blow be- 
fore his forces had time to recover from the effects 
of their recent defeat. 

When General Rawdon perceived that his aide-de- 
camp had determined on this perilous undertaking, 
he offered no l\irther objection, but slmplv made a 
few observations on the difficulty of the task, and on 
the necessity of the greatest prudence and caution. 

"For. my brave young friend," he continued, "in 
the ranks of the enemy there are countless cun- 
ning dare-devils who are scarcely to be circum- 
vented by human ingenuity." ' 

*• Well, my lord," rejoined the young officer, " we 
must see how far Irish craft and courage can meet 
them ; for, after all, it is but a game of brain and 
muscle, and, as 1 hope there is a fair share of both 
on our side of the question, I am resolved to test it 
in my own individual case, but with your lordship's 
permission, of course." 

Without making any durect reply as to the " per- 
mission," bis lordship, resuming his observation, 
went on to say that, as the weather was becoming 
exceedingly warm, it was not likely that either army 
would be inclined to act on the aggressive lor some 
time to come, which circumstance was sure to 
result in small hostile bands on the part of the 
Americans, who, in this way, would keep up a sort 
of guerrilla warfare that would stimulate the loyalists 
to a similar course. 

"And here," remarked the general, "is where 
your greatest danger lies ; for, in a journey through 
a tract of country unknown to you, and where the 
common enemv abounds, it is scarcely to be hoped 
that your destination could be reached nithout en- 



countering perils and dangers of a most trying 
character." 

" True, my lord," returned Fitzgerald, " but it 
must be remembered that if I encounter enemies 
along this route, I shall meet with friends also ; and 
as, at the worst, I may hope that the influence and 
assistance of the latter will neutralize the mischiefs 
that the former may seek to work me, I shall, you 
see, be able to take the reins in my own hands, and 
come out of the difficulty with flying colors." 

His lordship laughed at this novel logic, but not 
without a ghince of admiration at the young fellow 
who brougnt it to bear upon his case. 

Being anxious, however, not to dishearten him 
further, he consented to the project, and really be- 
gan to hope that such perseverance, adroitness and 
daring as Fitzgerald was known to possess would 
succeed, and that ere long he should receive trust- 
worthy information as to the true condition of the 
Amencan army, and the precise point occupied 
by the latter 

So conflicting and contradictory the reports that 
had recentiy reached him on this head, he could put 
no confldence in anythhig current upon the subject. 

It was only, therefore, upon information from 
some source in which he could place unbounded 
confldence that he would at all attempt an aggres- 
sive movement at a season when the weather was so 
oppressive. So, dropping the subject for the present, 
he and his aide-de-camp sauntered slowly out of the 
room, and were soon seen wending their way toward 
the Battery. 

As may be supposed, the six thousand persons 
that had been hela as prisoners of war on the fkll 
of the oltv were anxiously looking forward to the 
hour of their deUverence, and were ever ready to 
entertain any proiect that was likely to hasten its 
approach. But then, the vigilance and iron wfll of 
the British had kept them in such perfect check that,, 
hitherto, no open demonstration against the con- 
queror was deemed feasible. 

Amongst the French portion of the inhabitants, of 
which there were not a few in the city at the period,, 
there was ouite as deep a sentiment of hostility 
against the British as there was on the part of the 
Americans themselves ; and this so exasperated the 
English commander that he visited his displeasure^ 
upon ' ' these rascally foreigners," as he termed them, 
wnenever opportumty served. 

And now the recollection that Lafoyette had 
brought with Urn from France a fleet commanded 
by Admiral de Tiemay, and an army of nearly^ 
seven thousand men under the Count de Rocham- 
beau, to strengthen the American cause, so aggra- 
vated the casein the eyes of the invader that, where* 
ever vengeance could, with even a faint show of jua> 
tice, be wreaked on the head of a Frenchman, he 
was sure to suffer, and that speedily. 

Still, in the midst of a population such as that of 
Charleston, it was necessarv to the success of the 
British that some show of decency should be kept 
up publicly, at least ; although, once the sun had 
set, such of the soldiery as were given to drunken* 
ness and rioting used to make sad work of it, in- 
deed. 

Being well assured of the fact that there was a 
very strong party in the city who svmpathized most 
profoundly with the struggles of the patriot army,, 
the leaders of the latter, and tiiose chieffa who kept 
up a guerrilla warfare ag^nst the king^s troops and 
aoettors, were most anxious to establish communi- 
cations with theUr friends in the grasp of the enemy, 
so that some joint action might be determined upon. 
But so closely watched and efficientiy guarded was 
every approach to the city that, for so Tar, no relia- 
ble accounts of their precise condition and hopes 
had reached the patriot camp. 

Now, however, there was some prospect of ob* 
taining trustworliiy intelligence as to how the case 
stood in the captured metropolis, for Lafayette had 
arrived unexpectedly at the American camp to con- 
fer with General Greene on some matters of grave 
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importance intrusted to him by the commander-in- 
chief. And it was whispered that an attempt wonid 
be made at once to establish secret commnnication 
between the American army and the capital, some 
French gentlemen in the latter having, it was said, 
managed to send, in cipher, a few words to their 
distingniBhed countryman, fraught with intelligence 
Uiat he fancied he comprehended fully. The at- 
tempt was to be made, but the question w«s, " who 
sEoold be the active agent in such a perilous under^ 
taking r' This important interrogatory Lafayette 
said he thought he could solve, as he had already 
conferred with a brave and prudent friend, vtho 
spoke French and English fluently, and who would 
undertake to deliver, at the risk of life and limb, into 
the hands of the proper party in the city, any dis- 
patch that miffht be intrusted to him in the interests 
of American freedom. 

Although pleased with such an indication of patri- 
otism ana true courage, General Greene and his staff 
conld not refrain frt>m expressing a doubt as to the 
feasibility of the project. But, as in times of such 
dire necessity, it would not be prudent to throw any 
barrier in the way of personal oravery, or of even 
the direst forlorn hope, a secret dispatch was at 
once prepared and placed at the disposal of the 
brilliant Frenchman, who immediately, and with the 
utmost privacy, set about transmitting it to its des- 
tination through the medium already referred to, 
whose name and identity it was thought wise to 
withhold frt>m all until the result of his mission be- 
come known. 

When, therefore, Lafoyette had accomplished all 
that had induced him to visit the camp of General 
Greene, and to encounter the dangers and difficulties 
that had beset his path, he bade bu brave comrades- 
in-arms fu^well, a^id turned his face toward the 
point whence he came, after, as was supposed, dis- 
patching the faithful emissaiy on his secret way to 
ChariesUm, which was now scarcely fifty miles dis- 
tant. 

A few days subsequent to the period at which we 
have now arrived , the weather haa become so oppres- 
sive that the main body of both armies were con- 
strained to relinquish active operations in the South. 
As already coigectured, however, there were those 
connected with each party who began to make 
sodden midnight raids and unexpected daylight de- 
scents upon their enemies, whether active or passive ; 
so that at points beyond the posts occupiea by the 
regular soldierv, bloodshed and rapine obtamed on 
both sides, with many a deed that m any age might 
have put humanity to the blush. 

Hie house where we encountered Lord Baw- 
don and his aide-de-camp was placed at the disposal 
of the former by a wealthy wiaower with one lovely 
daughter, who, notwithstanding the English pro- 
clivities of her father, was a secret and faithful 
friend of the American cause. In fact, so true and 
trusty was she in this relation, that she often afforded 
uDsotpected shelter beneath her roof to some poor 
patriot who was being hunted down by the enemy, 
and whose capture would have resulted in instant 
deatii ; for short work was made of any one found 
within the city in secret or open hostility to the oc- 
cupancy of the British. 

indeed, at the very period that young Fitzgerald 
and the English general were conversing on the sub- 
ject already known to the reader, such a fugitive, 
and a noted American, was concealed within a very 
few yards of them, in a closet opening into the hall, 
the key of which was kept by Isabella, the young 
lady Just referred to. 

When, therefore, the two officers had disappeared 
from the apartment, and were seen to have taken 
thefr way toward tiie South Battery, this beautifhl 
and patriotic girl hastened to release her prisoner, 
whom ^e knew should be safe for the time being ; 
for. previous to the exit of the two officers, her fkther 
had gone forth on some pressing business, and she 
was alone in the house with the servants, all of 
whom were well affected toward the patriot army. 



Having hastilv unlocked the door, and spoken a 
word to the fugitive within, the latter emerged into 
the hall. He was a handsome young fellow, so tall, 
well-knit, and with so dauntiess a bearing, that one 
conld scarcely suppose such a thln^ as fear or flight 
could attach to nun in any relation. And, under 
ordinary circumstances, the supposition would have 
been correct, for no more dauntless or athletic map 
stood on the American side at that moment than 
Nat Rutherford— the only son, of a gentieman of 
means, who had himseJ^jnaBage'd to escape from the 
city at the tim^^TCssmrenderf and who was now 
among his compatriots, sword in nand, where his son 
had already been for upward of a year. 

But Nat could not withstand the too powerfhl in- 
centives which prompted him to return in secret to 
the city, if but for a few hours. He longed to see 
his mother, who had urged his father to fly for safety, 
although she herself had been constrained to remain 
behind, and he was burning to breathe his vows 
once more in the ear of his betrothed, whom he had 
not seen for a long period, and who was none other 
than the fair Isabella herself, who now, after an- 
other sentence or so, hurried him into the room, a 
few paces fW>m, them that had just been vacated oy 
the two officers. 

'^Oh, Nat!" exclaimed the agitated giri, as she 
dosed the door, '* vou have haa a narrow escape ; 
and, were it not for the opinion held of us— or, 
rather, of my father— by Lora Rawdon and his aide- 
de-camp, Lord Edward, as he is called, these very 
premises would doubtiess have been searched for 
yon !" 

*^Well, dearest," returned the fugitive, as he 
kissed her tenderly on the brow, ** I Iniow I had to 
run for it after I left my mother's house ; but I 
doubled adroitiy on my pursuers and escaped to 
this spot, where I fortunately encountered you, un- 
observed by any of the inmates, and where I was 
certain my presence would never be suspected, as 
vour father^B objection to me as a suitor for your 
hand is well known, and as his adherence to the cause 
of the invader admits of no question." 

" Tes, yes," she returned ; *' it was fortunate. 
But you must endeavor to leave the city this night, 
for you cannot but be aware that, should you once 
fall into the hands of the enemy, your fate would be 
sealed !" 

'*I am sensible that it would go hard with me," 
he replied. *' But, then, I accepted all contingen- 
cies when I had determined to see yon and my dear 
mother ; and now I am prepared to meet them, and 
rejoice that I have been able to return to the city 
at this peculiar juncture, when open hostilities have 
ceased oetween both armies." 

Neither his lordship nor Fitzgerald had the slight- 
est suspicion that Isabella shared any sentiment in 
reference to the British other than that evinced by 
her father, which was one of unfeigned devotion. 
Both officers, therefore, conversed freely at dinner, 
which took place shortiy after their return from the 
Battery, ana conveyed unintentionally to the ears 
of their fair hostess much that was, m reality, in- 
tended for those of her father only. 

On the cloth being removed, Isabella left the gen- 
tiemen to their wine, and revisiting the closet once 
more, placed in the hands of her lover pen and ink, to- 
gether with a pass, signed in blank by Lord Rawdon, 
which she had abstracted from among several 
others that lay on a table in the private apart- 
ment of his lordship, and which woula open a path 
through the British lines to any person described 
hi it 

In the course of a few moments Nat filled the 
blank with a description of his own person, omittiDg 
his right name, and introducing another, which he 
determined to use while retracing his steps to the 
AmericanjMimp. 

This being accomplished, and as a night full of 
clouds and storms had just set in, after embracing 
his betrothed, who clung to him for a few minutes in 
an agony of tears, he stole cautiously out into the 
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open air, and, in the midst of tbe deepening gloom, 
started for the outskirts of tlie city, m the hope of 
gaining the forest without being oUiged to exhibit 
his pass, and with the intention of proeoring a horse 
when fL tew miles on his way. 

Fortunately for him, his hopes in one respect were 
realized ; and he had been aoont a couple of hours 
on the road, after having passed patrols and pickets 
nnobserved, when, in we midst of a most furious 
tempest of rain and wind, he was overtalcen by a 
man on horseback, who was apparently not^ver well 
protected against the storm. 

** Ho ! ho! neighbor V^ exclaimed the lider, as a 
fierce flash of lightning revealed the one to the 
the other ; ** rather a rough night lor an honest and 
a loyal man to be trudging it on foot, and at snch a 
distance from the city, too.'* 

^^ How do you know that I am either the one or 
the other r' returned Nat, who, being well armed, 
had but little to fear from one adversary. 

** Very true, that yon are a stranger to me," re- 
plied the horseman, '* and perhaps my speech was 
not over civil ; although yon must know, comrade, 
that these are penlous times, and that almost every 
man yon meet in this part of the country is a revolu- 
tionist and an enemy to King George.'' 

" Well," retorted Nat, ** we can't be all of the 
same way of thinking ; and as for King George the 
Third, I suppose he 1b like other men, with irieods 
to back him and foes to diure him when the moment 
arrives." 

'* And which of the two parties do you belong to ?" 
inquired the other, as he now rode close alongside 
the pedestrian. 

"It is time enough to answer that question," re- 
torted Nat, " when there is anything to be won or 
lost by doing so. And, as I see nothing at hand just 
now in this relation, Fm determined to xeep my own 
connseL" 

Before the stranger could reply, his horse stumbled 
suddenly and fell, when he was thrown forward with 
snch force that he lost his seat ; and, ere the animal 
could regain his feet, was completely out of the 
saddle and standing beside Nat. 

** That was quite unexpected," he said, as he aa- 
sisted the horse to rise, for the poor beast seemed 
hurt about the knees. " But I trust there is no 
damage done; although I don't know," he con- 
tinued, as the animal staggered as if he had gone 
hopelessly lame for the present. 

" You'll have to lead him for a while," replied 
Nat, ** for I think he must have fallen on some sharp 
stone, so lame has he gone !" 

There was nothing for it but to do as the pedes- 
trian had suggested. So the stranger, taking the 
bridle on his arm, resumed his journev, cheeK by 
lowl with his new acqnaintanoe, while the horse 
nobbled along a pace in the rear. 

The rain had ceased suddenly, and the cloods be- 
gan to lift, as the fellow-travelers entered the forest 
about seven miles from the city. ^ Here the road be- 
came narrow and tortuous ; and owing to the dense 
mass of foliage that began to thicken over it, in a 
very short period they were wrapped in almost im- 
penetrable gloom. 

** It appears," observed the horseman, when they 
had advanced a little way, " that our path lies in the 
same direction ; and, as we may be companions for 
some hours to come, what if we try to learn a little 
more of each other, with a view to passing the time 
morepleasantly ?" 

" with all my heart," repUed Nat: " and if yon 
expect me to begin, I may as well tell you that my 
name is Seth Jones, and that I am wending my way 
toward the Santee. I left the city this evening, and 
being a poor man, I am obliged to perform the 
journey on foot, long a one as it is likely to be." 

" How did 3;ou pass the English outposts without 
a permit from Lord Rawdonr' rejoined the other. 
" For you know these are troublous times, and sus- 
picion is rife everywhere.^ 

** ExacUy so!" replied Nat. '*But as I did not 



happen to encounter any of the English pickets, of 
course I experienced no difficulty ; althovgh had I 
been stopped, it could only have been iora iwrmt. 
as I happen to have his lordship's permteioB in mj 
pocket.'^ 

'* Then I take it for gmnted," said the hoMsaan, 
** that you are friendly to the interests of the British, 
as it is not Ukely that Lord Bawdon would facilitate 
the exit of any one from the city wbo waa not w^ 
afiected toward the caiMo of whksh he k so 4nie aAd 
lormidabie a champion." 

''Well, as tothat," rejoined the ottier, <«yo& 
wonid not have me doing all the conMenoe xm mj 
side, for you see you have not begun by making 
any disclosure of your own views on the sobgeet, or 
of what brought you oat of the citj on a m^tA like 
this, and hi tunes so disturbed, if ^an basest Mid 
a loyal man,' as you observed of me, wtea yon 
overtook me." 

*' You are ri£^, friend," returned the boraoDan. 
"And as we are likely to be oorapanione on foot for 
some tune, lor I see my horse has gone dead lame, 
I may as well put myself right with you by saying 
my name is Bodener, that 1 am joameying iBmmr 
direction, and that, notwithstanding what I haro 
just said, I am daeply interested in the Amerieao 
cause." 

" So you may be," thought Nat, to himsetf , " and 
without being any great friend to it either." 

" WeU, what do yon think of that?" oom^mmbd 
the horseman, as he perceived his oompaniaB snade 
no reply. 

" It is all right enough, I suppose, from yoar point 
of view," returned Nat. " But let me be tnmk with 
you, and say, that I think I am as deeply iatoraaled 
in the British cause as you are in the American ; al- 
though that should beget no hostile senttmeat be- 
tween us, as we are not actively am^yed agaimt 
each other In the field." 

The horseman was now silent inttmi; bat resum- 
ing the thread of the conversation, be replied : 

"No, it should not be the canse of any hostile 
sentiment on the part of either of ns ; so, let iMshaka 
hands." 

"Agreed," said Nat, extending hie haad, cordiaUy, 
for he had no desire to have any misnaderstendiag 
with his companion, who, after all, might be a in» 
friend to the cause that he himself had so mneh at 
heart ; althonah were aiur sentiment expressed that 
might arouse ms anger, he had little to fear, as ha 
was well armed, and was as powerful and as agile 
as a panther. 

It was now verging toward eleven o'clock, and 
they bad entered a deep, wild glen in the very heart 
of the forest, when the horseman's quick eye per^ 
ceived a faint light glimmering in the distance. 

"See yonder!" he suddenly exclauned to hia 
companion. " We are neariog soaie habitation, and 
I am the more glad of it, aa I shall be able to recog- 
nisse the extent to which my horse has bean ligarea, 
and, perhaps, afford the poor animal aomc relief at 
the same time." 

" From the red glare, it looks like a blacksmith's 
forge," said Nat. 

"So much the better," returned the stranger, 
" although I cannot perceive why it should be open 
and in active operation at this hour of the night !" 

" Do you not suppose," retamed Nat, " that it is 
quite possible there are other travelers than we on 
the road at this moment, and that some horse be* 
longing to them may not have lost a shoe, or have 
met an accident, as well as yours?" 

Without replying to this observation, the stranger 
held on his way until they both arrived in front of 
a long, low log-house, at one end of which several 
horses were standing under a shed; wtiile close, 
thouffh not attached, to the main building, was a 
blacksmith's forge, in which the owner was shooing 
a horse, while half a dozen troopers in British uni- 
form stood looking on, and talking and laughing 
boisterously. 

" Ho I ho ! What have we here ?" said the 



geant who had command of the party, as the two 
travelers paosed in the doorway. ** Some Washing- 
ton birds, I lav mv life on it, for few men of any other 
stamp are to be fotmd out in gray at this time of the 
night." 

*' Yon mTDt never take the book by the cover, 
comrade," retmned the horseman; **but as this 
animal of mine went lame throneh a fall an hoar or 
so ago, I was glad to see the light of the forsre, and 
BOW hope that the blacksmith will be able to look to 
him when be has served you." 

•* Tea, but I will * take the book by the cover,' " 
retmrned the soldier. *^And, seeing that these are 
Mse and fonl times, we must have evidences of 
friends or foes, as the case may be ; so whereas vour 
pass, for I take it you have come f^om the city." 

" Here is mine," said Nat, producing the docu- 
ment already known to the reaaer. "And, as for my 
companion, he must speak foi himself, for he over- 
took me on the road, and we had never met be- 
fore !" 

**A11 right/' resumed the sergeant, as he returned 
the document, after having inspected it ; *' and 
now," he exclaimed, steppmg up to the strange 
horseman, *' for your permit." 

The person now addressed was in the light guise 
of a well-to-do farmer, his clothes being of thin gray 
homespun, like those worn by Nat. 

Although unable to produce a paper similar to 
that of his companion, he evinced no fear or embar- 
rassment, but simply said, with a laugh, that he 
really had forgotten to apply for a permit before he 
left the city, although he could have procured one 
for the mere a^tking. 

He was a very handsome fellow, with a fine, open 
countenance ; but this had no weight whatever witb 
the sergeant, who rudely laid his hand on his coQar, 
and dragged him forward into tiie Mght of the forge- 
fire ; he, op to this point, having remained in partial 
shade near the door. 

On getting a full view of his face, however, the 
sergeant started as in surprise, and immediately re- 
lin<]nished his hold, with some mumbled excuse, 
while Nat heard one of the troopers whisper to his 
companion : 

** Marry ! if it isn't some one out on a lark that 
the sergeant knows!" 

Although exhibiting no sign of having heard this 
intelligence, Nat was sorely puzzled as to what 
could nave induced his fellow-traveler to profess a 
friendliness toward the American cause when it 
seemed now obvious that he was in the interests of 
the British. Yet, as he knew how .the land lay, he 
was determined to make the best of it» but, of 
course, without permitting his companion lo suspect 
that his real sentiments were betrayed. 

After the trooper's horse had been shod, and the 
sergeant had again endeavored to explain why he 
became bo suddenly satisfied that ^* the young 
iuiner«" as he cafied him. was no enemy to the 
King, he went on to say that the party liad been 
sent out on tiM. track of a notorious rebel and traitor, 
who had rec«itly visited the city for the purpose of 
stirring up the people against the English garrison. 
His presence had been detected by some of the 
ftriends of the British cause ; but before he could be 
arrested he had disappeared, and, as it was sup- 
posed, taken his way by that very route toward the 
American lines, and possibly but a few hours pre- 
vious to the appearance of me two strangers at the 
foree. 

•^What's his namef asked the horseman, who 
seemed anxions to divert attention from himself; 
" and how do you know that he has taken this route 
when there are others leadfaig fh>m the city to the 
American camp quite as short and available r^ 

<^ His name is Nat Rutherford," replied the soldier ; 
*' and as for there being any better or shorter roote 
to the rebel camp, the blacksmith here tells us that 
there is none ; and, moreover, he states that a lew 
miles hence the country is whofly in tiie hnda of I 
the Americans, who are moving about at all hours, ' 



to the great alarm of all English sympathizers, many 
of whom have been taken prisoners, and thxdi home- 
steads laid waste." ' 

" Tell the rest of the story," interrupted the black* 
smith, a very Hercules of about fifty years of age. 
who now broke in for the first time since the arrival 
of Nat and Rodener. " Why don't you finish up, as 
I did, and inform these good people that the EInelish 
troops and partisans are engaged in similar work om. 
their side, imd that if the Americans strike to-night, 
some of General Rawdon's men or supporters struck 
the night before ? I am a poor and honest man, who 
make my bread by being civil to both parties, so 
that what I say in the case can't be taken amiss. 
But," he continued, " the leaders of both armies may 
be very far from approving of this sort of warfare^ 
and it will soon cease, no doubt." 

" I have heard of this Rutherford," observed 
Rodener, without paying much attention to what 
the blacksmith had said, " and, although misguided. 
I beUeve he is a brave and honorable man. I should 
like to meet him where his metal could be proved; 
for I am satisfied that, sword in hand, he is as gen- 
erous as he is brave." 

The troopers now left the forge and rode off to- 
ward the city, while the blacksmith examined the 
knees of Rodener*s horse, which he found not se- 
verely cut, but which he declared would prevent 
the animal, for an hour or so, from resuming ms jour- 
ney. This was unpleasant intelligence to the 
** young farmer "; but there was no help for it, as 
there was not another animal to be procured for 
love or money, in the immediate neighborhood. 

During tiie time that the blacksmith was bandag- 
ing the injured knees of the poor beast, and while 
Rodener was regarding his movements with interest, 
a stranger mi^^ht have been observed riding cautiously 
toward the city, at a point two or three miles further 
removed from it than thftt occupied by the forge of 
the blacksmith. 

This benighted traveler rode a powerful bay 
horse ; and, like most persons who moved abroad 
after sunset in such perilous times, he was well 
armed, and alive to every sound that happened to 
reach his ear. His way had led since m'ghtfaU 
through the very aensest of the forest, and he was 
now aboBt to coagratnlate himself on having 
emerged into an open space by the wayside, which 
at once bespoke cnltivated acres and the proximity 
of some human habitation. 

Ere he had time, however, to decide whether he 
should seek shelter for the remainder of the night at 
the dwelling that he was sure was now qnite conve- 
nient, and just as he arrived at an open gate, he heard 
wild and piercing cries to his left, and the next in- 
stant he weovered flames bursting through the roof 
and windows of a hoose a short distaace of! ihe road. 
He could, in addition, perceive a female form fiving 
before a man who wae in swift pursuit ; while there 
was evidently besides, a fierce struggle of life and 
death going on lust outside the building, between 
what he supposed to be the inmates and some infam- 
ous party of marauders, who, not content with 
ransacking the premises and setting them on fire, 
were now about to add murder, and perhaps worse 
thanTiurder, to thefr crime. 

Although observing at a glance that the attacking 
party were six or seven in number, and that their 
Borses were tied up under some trees close to the 
hoose, he never paused for a moment, but, putting 
spurs to Us aninud, dashed through the open gate- 
way, sword flB hand, and just m time to strike the 
cowardly raffian to the earth who had now all but 
grasped tbe young girl he was in pursuit at 

Perceiving her safb for the time being— for he 
knew he had disabled the wretch who had sought 
to arrest her course— he hastily led her to the shade 
ol some trees, warning her not to move froai o«t it 
Into Ae hgfat unto he returned, when he should hear 
her to seme place of safetv. 

On giving tnese instructions, which the fiur fugi- 
tive, who was a beautiful girl of about eighteen, 
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trembliiigl7 prooiMd ti 



ib«y. lie turned hi* «hargcr 
ionrae. of ■ very few mln- 
• dastardly scoiutdrtli who 



ntei, duhedin „ , ... 

were Hbuiing In a most bratal manner whit be 
OTice peiceWed to be the master and mlatren ot tbe 
home, both of whom were bravely defended by a 
■tDidy domeslle, who was dolaa surta terrible exe- 
cution with a short Iran bar that tbe liUains had 
-not noticed tbe approach of tbe boraeman, imlil the 
latter had wounded one ol them aererely. 

Soon, howerer, discovering that he was alone, the 
wretohei left their Intended vIctlmB, and aet on him 
<n moMt, but not before the dotneetic had been dis- 



abled by a ehanoe blow. Dnring tbe short leapile 
aSbrded the aged couple, they and ttieir brare de- 
fender managed to escape in the rear of the build- 
ing, and were soon conceited in the woods. 

Althongh laying about him in every direoUon. *Jid 
dealing some Ittsty blows, the quick eye of the 
stranger perceived that one of the viUains bad set 
off at foil speed for where tbe hnnea were tied up. 
and eamprebeading instantly that he had goika to 
procure pistols, as the party seemed to have left 
these weapons in their bolsters, the bonemaa at 
once wheeled his animsJ about, and. wWi bia coat 
almost hacked oH his back, started full speed tot the 



clamp of trsMirlMre the jooag girl itiU itood tnin- 
bHng in tlis dimt ■gon;. 

It wiB bat tlie work of ■ moment to lift her into 
the laddle behind lilm, and teliiLg her to cUhk t4> 
him with ali her might, be fleir down the field uid 
llwoagh the gitewa; into the lond. taking the direc- 
tion puiQtcd oatb; bia lovslj companion. 

All tbit waa traoBpiiiog, as alread; obMrred, 
while the bUcksmJth and Roomer were looklBg to the 
kneel of the bone, and aow that CTerything was 
dooa that coold be done for the iajnred animal, the 
three inmatea of the forge, late as It was, entered 
iDtocoDTeriatioD touching the prospects of the war, 
each and all of them expressing a iiueere and fer- 
vent wish that hoatilitjes eboold Boon ceue, so 
that peace might be reitored once again to the dis- 
tiacled land. 

It WM now fun time tor the two rtsltora to reanme 
their Joame7 : and the blacksmith once again blew 
op hii fire, while Bodenec polled oat a parse to re- 
mimerale him for the serrioes rendered bis aninjal. 
which iDclodedthe remoTSl and nwdjastment cf one 
of Usahoet. 

At tUi Jaoetnn, and wlule the red glare ol the 



forge slnamed 01 

thevwereallstar. ..... 

which came thnndering down the rocfaj glen on the 
side opposite to that entered b; Bodener aod his 

" Hillo !" eiclaitDed Nat, leaping to his feet, " are 
we never to be done wiUi adTeatoref 

" It appears not," said Rodener, bonnding forward 
toward the doorwa;, in which the hUcksmiUi dJreadj 
Blood, with a hesry hammer In his hand. 

Bcarcsl; hod the latter gained the threshold, when 
np dashed a stranger, his liorse covered with foam, 
and a jonng girl, whoee dark hair streamed wildly 
behind her, dinging to him In an sgon; of terror, 
while the blood trickled from one of his arms. 

On pBTceinag them, the hlscksmith ottenid a 
fierce ciy. B°d, springing forward with an oath, he 
Bwcng the poDdarona hammer ronod his head, and 
was HboDt lo fell the horMman to the earth, when 
the girl almeked wildly ; 

■'Don't strike, father! Don't strike! He ta my 
deliverer ! i owe him mere than life I" 

And with these words, she fell swooning Into tho 
amw of the imllh, who, dropping his hammer at his 




feet, looked imploringly at the Btranger.but without 
the power of asking his forgireness. In the frenzy 
of the moment he had rushed to the conclusion that 
the horseman had, without knowing her name or the 
true place of her abode, abducted his daughter from 
the residence of a friesd and neighbor, where she 
had gone to spend a day or two, and that being 
wounded, and perhaps pcmued, he galloped on 
blindly, bringing up at the foi^e by mere chance. 

On seating his child on a rade form, and pcrceiring 
that she had recovered her consciousoefls, the smith 
extended his brawny ann, aod clasping the hand of 
the horseman, who had already atignted and entered 
the forge, he poured forth his gratitude in a manner 
that touched the new ooeier deeply, as well as all 
present 

Soon explanations were made which were of the 
deepest moment to all pntie?; for the strange horse- 
man, who spoke English with a foreign accent, de- 
clared his conviction thi^ the band of incendiaries 
and assassins, from whom he had retcned the fair 
young girl, should soon be on his track, aad would 
possibly make their apnearanoe at the fof*ge before 
another hour had mmmcI away. 

This was tiiought the more probable by all pre- 
sent, especially irtfae maranders had recognized the 
young girl as being the daugiiter of the smith, for he 
had long been set down by the Amedcan guerrillas as 
being secretly well afl^oted' toward the British. 
And this was, in fact, the true state of the case, not^ 
withstandmg the obsenratioiis he had made when 
the sergeant of the troopers wae speaking of the 
midnight raids of the B»-oalled patriot partisans. 

Fmaing that the ra^n had again set m— a circum- 
stance ouite unusual for that season of the year — 
ihe blacksmith led round both horses to » shed close 
by. and placing fodder before them, after having 
given them aomo water, he returned to the forge, 
and suggested tiuU as tte night was already well ad- 
vanoea, and as the rain was coming down in tor- 
rents, the three strangers should take up their abode 
with him antfl morning in the adjoiniuff sturdy log 
dwelUog that he himself occupied with his only 
daughter and an old domestic, for he was a widower. 

The proposition was agreed to without hesitation, 
as the brave horseman's wounds needed dressing, 
and as, besides, there "was a decided probability that 
after the bloedUiirsty raiders had secured their* plun- 
der they would make a descent upon the dwelling of 
the bkcksmtth, where they might possibly surmise 
their antagonist ,diould be fbimd, ostafling his ex- 
ploits. 

The forge fire was now extinguished, and the four 
men and the young girl, emerging into the darkness, 
the blacksmith locked the door, and in a few minutes 
the whole party was standing in a well-lighted and 
comfortable room, with casements opening on a 
rustic veranda, and capable of beinff barricaded in- 
stantly by a number of stout oaken bars, that could 
be slid into solid iron hold-ftsts about eight inches 
aparL As a matter of precaution, these were now 
run into their places and secured, upon which the 
smith began to turn his attention toward providmg 
some refreshments for his guests, whUe tne young 
girl and an old maidservant proceeded to bind up 
the wounded arm of the stranger. 

Although neither tall nor powerfbily built, there 
was something in the eye and bearing of the horse- 
man that not only attracted the attention of Rod- 
ener, but compelled his friendliness at once. Nat 
also fell a victim to this magnetism, while the stran- 
ger had, of course, already become the very flower 
of chivalry in the estimation of the blacksmith and 
of Martha, as his lovely daughter was called. For- 
tunately it was his left arm that had been wounded, 
for had it been the right it might have gone hard 
with him. 

By a singular odncidence all tiie guests of the 
smith were clad in thin, gray cloth, with a short and 
very light overcoat, beneath which they carried their 
weapons ; but this portion of the dress of the brave 
horseman was so damaged in the late afiray, that it 



was now of little value. However, such as it was, 
he soon divested himself of it, an example that was 
followed by Nat and Bodener ; for quickly the whole 
three stood in a knot, and revealed me fsust Itot each 
carried a sword and a biaee of pistols in his belt. 

(Hie refi^esfamentB being now spread hastily, they 
seated themselves, while Martha did the honors of 
the table in a maimer that quite fksdnated the 
strangers. 

Her deliverer sat by her side, and, with a grace 
and elegance evideatly begat in quite another 
sphere of Ufe, comphmented ner hospitality, and in 
language so well chosen that Rodener lohged to 
learn more of him. 

As was quite natural, flie conversation tonied 
upon the recent affray, and the narrow escape 
of botii rescued and rescuer ; and as it proceeded , 
the brave stranger, who gave his name as Lemoiner 
ventured to assert very broadly that the villatos 
who had perpetrated the outrage upon the inmates 
of the house where Hartha had been stayins were 
neiUier true ESngttsh nor Amerioaa ^mpathizers, 
but one of thoBO bands of lawless rufBans who al- 
ways, in war time, hng on the outskirts of an army 
for the purpose of jdnnder, which wae faidulged in 
under the pretense of belonging to one belligerent 

Sarty or to the other, u lite oireumstances of tiie 
our might dictate. 

In this surmise he was not tar astr%y, lor the 
wretches whose crud deeds he had witnessed that 
night, and who assumed to be Americans, had, only 
a short time previously, made a descent on the 
family of a well-known patriot, and robbed and mis- 
used them under the false plea of being commis- 
sioned to act in the interests of the Engliui. 

Scarcely, however, had thev finished tiieir repast,, 
when a sudden knocking at me door Mroused them 
to action, while, at tiie sound of a voice that appeared 
to be well known to the blacksraith and \^ daugh- 
ter, the bolts were speedily witlidrawn. and a young^ 
man. handsome and stsorart, bounded into the 
apartment. 

He was terribly flushed and excited, and sprang 
forward, as if to embrace MarUia ; but, perceiving 
the strangers, he fisll back a pace, abashed and in 
surprise, while exdaimtng : 

"Oh! you have had a mhmcnlous escape. I 
know all! The farmhouse is in ruins; and, fo^ 
aught 1 can teU, some of the hunates have per- 
ished!" 

" J have but just escaped with my life from the 
terrible scene," replied me yaong gin, with a deep- 
ening blush that told pretty onarly bow tlie case 
stood between her and the new arrival. "And,^ 
were it not for this brave gentleman," she continued, 
pointing to Lemoine, " I should doubtless now be 
beyond the reach of himian aid." 

The young man bent a look of deep gratitude 
upon the chivalrous horseman as he rejomed : 

" I perceived the fire from our own residence, and 
rushed to the scene of disaster, but too late to be of 
any service, as the premises were beyond the reach 
of aid. I approached them cautiously, however, as 
I feared the presence of those who had perpetrated 
the dreadful crime ; and, while agonized with the 
apprehension that you and all the inmates had per- 
ished. I cauglit a glimpse of some horsemen close 
by where I had concealed myself, and heard one of 
them state that a strange rtder had rescued you, 
and, after having dealt them many fierce and deadly 
blows, not only bore you off in this direction, but 
gave the old people an opportunity of escape also. 
And here another observed, that yom: deliverer had 
doubtless sought the forge, where he was sure to 
find shelter and a hearty welcome for more than 
one night, if necessary." 

He then went on to say, that one of the party, 
having been mortally wounded, had died, just as 
he himself had arrived close to the spot, and that 
had not the marauders been constrained to remain 
with him, they would have followed up Lemoine at 
the time of his escape with the yoimg girL But aa 
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DOW. since his flight, they hflfl been joined by some 
others of their party who had been too late for the 
fray, they swore aiearftd oath that the moment they 
had disposed of the remains of their comrade, and 
secreted their plunder somewhere close by, they 
should make a descent upon the residence of the 
blacksmith, and, while laying It waste also, ayenge 
the death of their companion, if the party by whose 
hand he had fallen was to be found in the place. 

'^This it was,'' continued the newcomer, ** that 
induced jne to set off at ML speed so that I might 
apprise yon of your danger, and assist in defending 
the premises should an attack be made on it, of 
which I have no doubt; for I could perceire that 
the Tillains were bent upon sword and flame, and I 
DOW feel assBied that they will soon be upon us." 

This intellkettce, corroborating the suspicions of 
Lemoine and SDf>plementing the already terrible 
eTenta of the evening, soon set all the inmates of the 
log dwelling in motion ; and as the blacksmith was 
well provided with ammunition and firearms, the 
house was quickly put in a state of defense, and the 
fijrhts placed in readiness to be extinguished ; while 
Martha and the old senring-woman were warned to 
retire to an inner apartment, which was more shel- 
tered than the one in which tne five men now stood, 
and were determined to sell their lives dearly. 

AlflioBgh the arm of Lemoine was suffering from 
more than a slight flesh-wound, it was perceived by 
Kit and Bodener that he grasped bis sword in a 
manner that showed how familiar he was with the 
use of thatweaoon; while his manipulation of his 
nistola, even with one hand only, as he drew them 
from his belt, instantiv engendered in the minds of 
an present an exalted idea of his skill in the art of 
war. His prowess had already been proven to the 
satisfiaction of Martha, at least; and now. doubtless, 
it was about to be put to the test once more. 

STotwitfastanding that the British troopers had set 
off at full gallop in the direction of the city, the mo- 
ment they had reached a point where they could no 
longer see the light of the forge, the sergeant or- 
dered a halt, Ana drew up under some trees that 
overhimg the read, and the foliage of which was suf- 
ficiently dense to afford shelter from the rain, which 
threatened another down-pour. He half surmised 
that the rebel, Rutherford, as be called him, had not 
yet passed, and entertained a hope that he might be 
able to lay hands on him after all. Of this suppo- 
stion he apprised his men ; and as they had already 
ridden a considerable distance, they had no objec- 
tion to take a rest, in the saddle or by their horses* 
heads, until the sergeant had time to test the cor- 
rectness of his conjecture. 

Here, then, they took up their position in silence, 
keenly alive to every sound that reached their ears, 
and eagerly hoping that, before they resumed their 
ioumey to the city, they should hear the approach- 
ing footsteps of the danng American, who had man- 
aged to get into the ])lace, and had doubtless con- 
veyed some information to the American party 
there which miflrht perhaps lead to the expulsion of 
its enemies. This, although a shrewd guess, was 
not altogether correct; for, as ahready stated, the 
main olqect of Nat's vi^ to the city was to see his 
mother and his betrothed, f^om neither of whom he 
had heard for months ; although, bad he not been 
discovered and obliged to fly so soon, he, doubtless, 
would have made some move to establish a secret 
mode of communication between the inhabitants and 
General Greene's command. 

Now, however, what may be absolutely termed a 
q>y had set out from the American lines to endeavor 
to ascertain the true state of the case in the English 
garrison at Charleston ; while, as we have seen, an 
aide-de-camp of General Rawdon had determined to 
mk his neck simOarlv in an attempt to cain hifor- 
mation of the strength and intentions of vie patriot 
army, as well as of the precise point at which it was 
encamped. Hence, there were now tiro spies in the 
ikeld, each determined to penetrate into the very 
Bttdst of the enemy ; and, although in dire antago- 



nism, the one actuated by a desire similar to that of 
tbe other. 

But, ae may be supposed, the sergeant of the 
troopers was in total darkness upon this head ; so 
that, while speculating on the possible apparition of 
Nat flying steaKhlly from the city along the ^high- 
way, he had no idea that at that very moment a se- 
cret emissary of General Greene was on his way to 
Charleston, or that Lord Edward Fitzgerald had al- 
ready set out on his perilous mission for the Ameri- 
can camp. 

The preparations for defense had scarcely been 
completed in the house of the blacksmith, when qnce 
more the sound of horses* hoofs smote on the ear of 
the inmates. In an instant the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the flve men posted themselves so 
that, in the edightest ray from without, they should be 
able to distinguish what was transpiring on the road 
that ran by the iorge. Although the approach of 
seemingly a number of riders was at flrst detected, 
soon the sound died away into the echo of the hoofb 
of one animal only. 

** The party have stopped and sent on a scout to 
reconnoitre," whispered Henry Gaines, which was 
the name of the last newcomer. ** But rely on it,** 
he continued, '' when he gives (he signal they will 
soon follow him up." 

Tins was in reality the case ; for now. the murder- 
ous wretches who had already forfeited every claim 
to human consideration or forbearance, n&d ap- 
proached within a few hundred yards of the build- 
ing as stealthily as possible, and, hailing at that 
point, had sent on one of their number to see whether 
any of the inmates were still astir. 

Kven the sound of the feet of tliis one animal had 
now ceased, however, and, as all within could hear, 
but a very few paces fi-om the forge door. 

With a flttumess not uncommon, the rain had 
agam ceased, and the clouds dispersed sufficiently 
to reveal, in dhn outline at least, any form measura- 
bly close to the veranda. While peering eagerly 
then, throiM^h the heavv bars that ran across the 
windows, the blacksmith discovered a horse tied to 
the post in front of the forge, while what he at once 
comprehended to be the lider, crept toward the en- 
trance of that portion of the building in which the 
party stood, where he paused and t>egan to scrutin- 
ize the door and windows, and to listen for sounds 
firom within. Findhig all silent, he slunk back to his 
animal, and springing noiselessly hito the saddle he 
walked the beast slowlv and cautiously out into the 
middle of the road, where he paused and gave a 
low, long whistle. In a few minutes afterward, nine 
other men well mounted stole into view, and, gather- 
ing round their comrade, held a hurried consultation, 
when he informed them that although all the inmates 
of the house had retired to rest, there were evi- 
dently a couple of strangers in the place, as on 
creeping round to the sh^d he found two horses 
feeding beneath it. 

This mtelligence was not whollv unexpected. Tet 
the leader of the party was unable to account for 
the second horse ; but, as they believed the black- 
smith and an beneath his roof wrapped in profotmd 
slumber, and were satisfied that tne man who had 
killed one of their comrades was also oblivions of 
their presence, they determined to fire the premises 
and put the inmates to the sword, one and all, ex- 
cept, indeed, the young giri, whom the chief of the 
infamous gang had determined to reserve a trophy 
to himself. 

No sooner was this dreadful project resolved upon 
than one oi the villains dismounted and set forth for 
the shed, ftrom which he soon returned witii a bun- 
dle of straw, with which he approached the veranda, 
while one of his comrades, wno had also left his sad- 
dle, drew from his pocket a tinder-box from which 
he procured a faint, glimmering light, that more 
clearly revealed all the assassins witnin a few feet of 
him. This accomplished, he lit the truss, with the 
intention of tossing it far under the veranda before 
it blazed forth folly ; but, Just as he was about to 
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swing it from him, it dropped from his hands and he 
fell forward on his foce, a bollet trom the pistol of 
Lemoine having pierced his brain ! 

Scarcely had the Tlllain bitten the dost, when 
another of the gang dropped from his saddle, through 
the unerring aim of Kodener, while a third was 
slightly wonnded by yonng Gaines. Perceiving how 
matters stood, the remainder of the wretches ponred 
a volley right through the windows, inflicting a deep 
flesh-wound on the left arm of Rodener, who, on feel- 
ing the blood trickling from it,became terribly furious, 
and at once counseled a sortie. Although this ad- 
vice, was seconded by Lemoine, who had adso become 
farious at the cowardice and murderous assaidt of 
the scoundrels, the blacksmith, Nat and Gaines op- 
posed it on the grounds that there was too great a 
disparity between their number and that of the at- 
tacking party, and that, besides, some few brambles 
that had taken fire from the burning truss of straw 
would reveal them to the assassins, while the latter 
should be able to pick them off now that they had 
ridden out of range of the windows, and were no 
doubt making preparations to fire the premises in 
some other part. 

" Then," returned Bodener and Lemoine in one 
breath, "it is the more neceisary that we act on 
the aggressive at once : for, from what you sav, we 
shall almost immediately be constrained to amt the 
building, and at great disadvantage, if Ve aUow the 
fire to gain upon us first.'' 

Martha and old Mary, the servant, having heard 
this conversation, now re-entered the room in du'e 
alarm, and were about to beg the inmates to make 
their escape into the woods, when a sudden gleam 
of red. light illuoiined the spaces outside, and clearly 
revealedto the minutest leaf the trees on the opposite 
side of the road. 

" There it is!'' exclaimed Bodener, forgetting his 
Wounds, and quickly reloading in the light that now 
flickered through the windows." 

" Now for it!'' said Lemoine, following his exam- 
ple, and drawing his sword, as if he had not received 
a single scratch. 

** Let us at them," cried Rodener, ** and die like 
men ! While we are engaged the women may be 
able to make their way into the forest, where they 
can secrete themselves until the result is known." 

" There is nothing else for it, I see," rejoined the 
smith, while Nat and Gaines were looking to their 
weapons. 

So, giving some hasty directions to his daughter, 
he at once withdrew the bars from the windows, and 
the next moment the whole party, springing out on 
the veranda, sought the shelter afTorded by the 
comer of the building opposite to that at which the 
forge, as they now perceived, had been fired ; when 
immediately afterward Martha and Mary were as- 
sisted through a small lattice in the gable, and in- 
structed to creep along in the shadow of the house 
until they reached a thick copse close by, where 
they were to watch the issue of the fight, and be 
guided by circumstances. 

The villains, aiter having fired the forge, bstead 
of taking up an advantageous position, kept out of 
range ofthe windows, not suspecting that the inmates 
-womd so soon make a sortie, or, rather, expose them- 
selves ; and it was only when they perceived them 
disappear round the comer of the building that 
thev became aware of their own want of judgment. 

Now, however, as they recognized the brave 
liorsemau among them, just as Martha and Marv 
had disappeared in the copse, they dashed forward, 
eight in number, well mounted, and determined to 
make a clean sweep of it 

The affray was persistent and bloody. Rodener 
and Lemoine fought back to back, with a fierceness 
and bravery that both surprised and baflied their 
.assailants, and once, when the former missed his 
foot and fell, the sword of Lemoine pierced the heart 
of one of the assassins, who had been unhorsed, and 
who had leveled a pistol at his head and within a 
single foot of it Ere he had time to pull the trigger 



he was a corpse, and Bodener, grasping the helping 
hand of his orave companion, was on his feet and 
fighting like an enraged tiger once more. 

The blacksmith, Nat and Gaines, were performing 
miracles of viUor also, wounding men and horses, 
while they themselves seemed to possess charmed 
lives. Yet the odds were against tnem, and a well- 
directed blow at the unguarded head of Lemoine, 
who had been dashed to his knees by a wonnded 
horse, would have decided the affray instantly, had 
not Rodener, at the wildest risk of his life, leaped 
forward and received the stroke on his sword, which 
was shivered in his hand, so swiftly did the blow 
descend. 

It was now Lemoine's tum to bend a look of undy- 
ing[ friendship and gratitude upon his noble and 
chivalrous comrade; and in that moment the two 
men became bound as brothers in ties not to be 
loosened or broken while a pulse of either throbbed 
with lifd. 

But, daring as the little party were, they were be- 
coming exhausted, while their assailants were now 
with renewed f\iry seeking to ride them down. It 
was all mostlv sword-in-hand work ; for once ^ey 
had discharged thefr pistols, scarce one on either side 
was allowed time to reload. The moment was a 
dreadftil one for Martha and Mary, who, in the light 
of the burning building, witnessed from the copse 
every incident ofthe affray. 

The crisis of the fight had arrived, however. The 
blacksmith received a wound which totally dis- 
abled him for the time being, and the valorous littie 
band, perceiving that the last hope of sucoess had 
vanished, were about to seek shelter in the woods, 
when the sergeant and his troopers, who had heard 
the firing and suspected foul plav, dashed suddenly 
in upon the scene, and with a wild cheer made short 
work of the infamous incendiaries, shooting them 
down on every side unto there were only two left, 
whom they took prisoners. 

Owing to the auantity of rain that had fallen, aad 
the direction of the wind, the main building had not 
yet taken fire, while the forge burned so slowly ttiat 
for so far the roof and a portion of the gable only 
had suffered. This being ascertained, the troopers 
at once set about extinguishing the fiames, which 
thev soon accomplished, as a never-fiEdling creek ran 
within a few feet of the door. 

Martha and Mary now retumed from their hid- 
ing-place, their hearts ftill of gratitude, and the 
blacKsmith, faint from loss of blood, although not 
dangerously wounded, was led into his dwelling once 
more, where he was quite likely to spend the re- 
mainder of the night unmolested. 

Nat and Gaines having, strange to teU, escaped 
with but a very few scratches, now set about band- 
aging the wounds of the blacksmith and those of 
iMdener. 

in this they were aided by Martha and Mary, 
while, after a few words with Bodener and some 
slight refreshment, the sergeant and his men, 
having carried into the wood the bodies of those 
that had fallen, started off for the city with thefr 
prisoners and the captured horses. 

Neither Lemoine's nor Bodener's horse had been 
injured by the fire, as the shed stood a little dis- 
tance from the burning forge ; but, as both these 
persons had suffered quite siuScient to prevent them 
from undertaking any lengthy Joumev for some time, 
it was not likely that they should, tor the present, 
be any great tax upon horseflesh. 

It was clear to Bodener that he must return to the 
city, and the more so as he had learned that the 
Americans, under Greene, were encamped in force 
at a point infinitely nearer it than had been at first 
suspected, and which was well known to him. 

Lemoine, also, on having a few words of conver- 
sation with Nat, determined to retrace his steps, or 
to tum aside without entering the city, to which he 
had professed himself bound. 

All that was necessary, then, was a few hours' 
rest, at the expiration of which period both aigni- 
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fled their intention of bidding their brave and gener- 
ous host, and tiieir other cliivalroaB companions, 
adieu. It was now long past midnight ; bat so ex- 
cited had the whole party become, that no thought 
of sleep presented itself. 

Seated ronnd the table once more, then, conyer- 
aation flowed as ft-eely as might be expected, and 
had attained a certain point, when Rodener, who 
sat opposite Lemoine» observed suddenly, after hav- 
ing looked intently for a moment into the eyes of 
his vis-drvi»: 

" Brave comrade, are you and I what we seem to 
ber» 

**AnU,''^ replied Lemoine. *' 1 will exchange cards 
with you, if yon will, and offer you my love and 
friendiship, whatever betide." 

And he arose to his feet, producing a silver card- 
case that he drew from his oosom, and placed open 
in his wonnded hand. 

** I accept the proposition and your friendship, 
Bieetinf you in the same spirit yon evince toward 
me," retomed Bodener, who, rismg to his feet, also 

grodaced a somewhat dmilar case, holding it open, 
lUke manner,in the hand belonging to the arm that 
had been torn by the bullet of one of the assassins. 

The remainder of the party looked on in surprise, 
which was not a little heightened when Bodener, as 
he drew his card from the case, said : 

" Shall each read aloud the name on the card he 
rtceSves, whatever the consequences? We have 
all proved ourselves worthy of each other's confi- 
dence and esteem, therefore there is nothing to be 
loi^ under our compact." 

*' By all means—aloud,*' rejoined Lemoine, as he 
extended 1^ card across the table and received 
Bodener's. 

After a single glance at the cards, both started in 
blank amazement and stared at eacli other. Bodener 
was the first to gain his self-possession, when holding 
the card out from him, a similar movement being 
repeated on the part of Lemoine, he read in a clear 
voic«: 

** General, the Marquis Lafayette !*' 

Scarcely had the words died away when he whom 
we have hitherto known as Lemoine, exclaimed with 
equal surprise : 

**Lord Edward Fitzgerald, aide-de-camp to General 
LordBawdon!" 

Kat and Gahies started to their feet, while the 
blacksmith and his daughter were ail but paralyzed. 

** Monsieur le Marquis," resumed Lord Edward, ex- 
tending his hand across the table, ** we have fought 
side by side to-night. May heaven avert our ever 
meeting in any other spirit than that which now ac- 

'* May the hon JHeu grant it !" warmly ejaculated 
the marquis, as he returned the grasp cordially. 
*'Asd now, my lord, as we are among friends, and as 
we are both evidently in a new rblet let us frunkly 
confess why we are here." 

"Agreed," returned Ix>rd Edward, with a merry 
laugh. ** I was on the high road to the American 
camp, determined to risk my neck like poor Andr^, 
but, as you know, was brought up short here." 

<« Good," rejoined Lafayette. " I was on my way 
to your garrison in the city, with views similar to 
vours when my Journey was obstructed, as you 

•*This meeting must be kept a profound secret 
for obvious reasons," replied Lord Efdward. 

" Most assuredly," returned the general ; '' and I 
am certain that our newly-made fHends here will not 
betray us 'm this relation." 

'* I can speak for one, at least," said Nat, resuming 
Ids seat, '' for it*s not likely that Nat Rutherford will 
whisper a sentence that might tend to compromise 
General Lafayette." 

" 1 know of you, my brave fellow," exclaimed the 
general, extendfaig^hishand. "And," he continued, 
turning to Lord Edward, ** may the dav be close 
upon us when such as we all are shall fraternize 
openly in the spirit of true fkiendship." 



" I long for its arrival," replied Lord Edward, 
" and hope that you and I shall meet again in its 
earUest dawn as well as in its full noontide." 

Gaines and the blacksmith having now Joined in 
the solemn compact of secrecy, in the observance 
of which Martha and Mary felt themselves bound, 
the two latter retired to their chamber, while the 
General and Lord Edward sat conversing until gray 
dawn. The blacksmith was constrained to seek 
some rest, and Nat and Gaines found repose as best 
they could. 

Assoonitf it was daylight, Martha and Mary made 
their appearance, and quickly had a comfortable 
repast ready for their guests. After they had par- 
taken of it, and when their horses had been fed. 
Lord Edward and the General parted, with assur- 
ances of continued friendship and esteem, Nat ac- 
companying the latter on his way back to the Amer- 
ican camp, where he detemuned to recuperate 
before he returned North ; while Lord Edward be- 
gan to retrace his steps to the city, in company with 
Gaines, who insisted upon being his companion, lest 
his horse should fiUl him ; for, in the excitement of 
the moment. Lord Edward had never thought of de- 
taining one of those captured by the troopers. Be- 
fore the noblemen left, however, they bid a warm 
farewell to Martha and the blacksmith, both of 
whom expressed thehr lasting gratitude to them as 
being mainly instrumental in rescuing their home 
and themselves from utter destruction. And so 
matters stood between all the parties concerned 
until Comwallis surrendered and the war was over, 
when Lord Edward, previous to his return to 
Europe, received a pnvate note from Lafayette, 
beggmg him to meet him in Charleston on a certain 
day, and at a certain place. 

Notwithstanding that the Journey was attended 
with some danger and difficult, he set forth without 
hesitation, and presented himself at his old quarters, 
which was the point named, and where the general 
was already awaiting his arrival. Here, to his sur- 
prise, he met Nat and Gaines, while soon after 
Isabella and Martha entered, the former accompanied 
by her father, and the latter by the blacksmitn. 

After mutual congratulations and some necessary 
explanations, it became known to Lord Edward that 
on the evacuation of the city by the English, Lafay- 
ette, who had become greatly attached to Nat, pre- 
vailed on the fiEither of Isabella to give up his 
opposition to the union of the young people ; and, 
having received his promise that they should be 
married on a certain day, he was most anxious that 
Lord Edward should be present and be one of the 
witnesses, while he himself should be the other. 
The meeting was a most cordial one, and the little 
drama was to be heightened by the union of Gaines 
and Martha, which was to take place at the same 
time. 

In due course both ceremonies were performed, 
when, during the deliffhtful evening that followed, 
Isabella confessed to her fidelity to the American 
cause, and to having secreted Nat in the house and 
aided his escape by procuring a blank pass. This 
disclosure was now enjoyed by all, and by none 
more than Lord Edward himself. 

But the time had now arrived for a final separation 
between Lord Edward and his friends. His parting 
with Lafayette wa& most touching and afiecuonate:; 
nor was he unmoved when he bade farewell to the 
newly-niarried couples, to whom he made some 
handsome presents. With Lafayette he exchanged 
rings and vows of continued friendship, which were 
subsequently renewed on the soil of France, when 
he became a true republican and renounced his 
English title of nobility. 

m referring to the career of Lord Edward Fits- 

gerald and the Marquis Lafayette in America, Moore 
1 his " Life and Death " of the former, has the fol- 
lowing, with which we shall close this stirring little 
sketcn i 

" It is, indeed, not a Uttle strikmg that there 
should have been engaged at this time on opposite 
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sides !n Amerioa, two noble jonthii, Lafayette and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose political principles 
afterward so entirely coincided ; and that while one 
of them was fated soon to become the yictim of an 
nnsuccesifhl assertion of these prinoinles, it has 
been tiie fur brighter destiny of the otner to con- 
tribute more than once splendidly to thehr triumph.' 



Our Summer Boarder. 

PpoPLX who have had experience will agree with 
me that there is no position more trying than that of 
a woman that keeps boarders for a hTing, or for 
company, as some of them hypocritieally declare. 

There is the boarder who wants to sleep on a hard 
mattrass, and the one whom nothing but a featiier 
bed will satisfy ; the one who wants bis steak just 
warmed throngh, and the one who wants his all fHed 
np to rags ; tl^ one who must have butter instead 
of lard in his piecrust, and w1k> tdS have oatmeal 
mush for his breakfest, and the one who declares 
that " it does him no more good to eat it than to lie 
on his back and have the moon shine down Us 
throat" 

The women who get you to run aH their errands, 
and cut all their patterns, who want sponge-cake 
between meals, ana a lemon befbre breacftest for the 
headache, and who pick at each other the rest of the 
time, and hate each other cordially. 

I had all these rarieties and more at my boose at 
Oakwood, when yoong Roy Ellery came to board 
with me. 

He came in one bright June afternoon and left his 
valise, saying he would be back to supper. Old 
Uncle, Lubin Dom, who was eating his lunch at a 
side-tatile, peered at him curiously through his gold 
eye-glasses; old Miss Florida Dom, his daughter, 
who nad been twenty-five for the past fifteen vears, 
skewed around to look at the address on his sfainfaig 
satchel, ** Roy EUery, Editor, N. Y. Gty," and said, 
** What a beauiifid voung man !" 

And he was han&ome. Much as I have disliked 
him since, there was no diluting the beauty of that 
wax-like face, with its large, long-lashed eyes, that 
changed from bine to gray, from gray to violet— a 
color coming and going like a girPs ; a sweet, Byronic 
mouth, shaded by an elegant amber mustache, and, 
strange to say, his hair was quite black, which, in 
this tall, fair youth, presented quite a striking com- 
bination. He was ^e only voung man in the house 
at that time, and he alK like a bombshell among 
our quiet party. 

The only eligible shitfle gentleman hitherto among 
us was Hr. Geasdy, me widower, a pork-packer, 
and reputed to be worth a million ana a half. He 
was fifty, bald-headed and bristUng hke his own 
porkers ; but for all that he was considered a great 
catch, as Angle Barker, who sat next to him at table, 
said. 

**• When yon thought how rich he was, he looked a 
great deal better to yon." 

Angle was a young widow, pret^ and shallow, 
yet wiih a sort of charming snTigfatliness about her 
that made you like her, in spite of her nonsense and 
frippery. 

Then there was Mrs. Yctherby, a very f^t lady, 
with a very lean income, whose husband graveled 
most of the year ; and, after you grew acquainted 
with her peculiar pomposity, you did not wonder he 
had a propensity to journey. 

Then there was Uncle Dom's daughter, Florida, 
who was gaunt and spiny, and who evidently con- 
sidered herself the one virtuous woman in the world, 
as she had a spiteM word for every one, especially 
young Emily MQls. 

If ever I pitied any one from the bottom of mv 
heart, it was young iBmily Hffls. I kept a stvlish 
boarding-house, but I took her to fill up one of the 
chinks where a rich boarder would not go. She 
slept in the comer attic, nnder ^e'roof, w^ere the 



rain sounded so loud and the wind song in the cor- 
ners, and kept books in the cotton factory. 

Her father waa worse than none, and, aa near as I 
could find out, thkt girl had done almost every kind 
of work to keep from starving. 

At flret I disliked her— she had snefa a way of 
twisting and turning everythii^, and making tmngs 
ontof nothing— but! grew to know there- was not one 
in the house so ready to help everybody, or so liberal 
as she was with her flmitea means. 

People talked about that giri craelly, and I loved 
her because L pitied her, and knew tier to be as pore 
as an angel. 

She hM pretty brown hair, and large, soft wat 
and a color in her cheeks like the heart of a Ifaj 
rose, and a mouth that made von think straightway 
of Idss^ ; but such an old, old look In her flace, that 
I have often seen in girts into whose life too mocfa 
work has been crowded. 

I noticed a marked change in tlie toQets at rapper 
on the arrival of this young Adonis. Angle fead 
donned her blonde fichu, fmed profusely wHh the 
richest of cream v lace, and stuck ftall of httle blue 
bows, over a sttver-oolored silk, that rustled and 
shone like starlight. Her husband had left her a 
little property, which she privately declared she 
was not gomg to work her fingers to the bone to 
save, but shomd use it aa a means to get a second 
husband. 

Ifias Florida wore a purple silk, with dead white 
bows, that made her, with her dark eyes and skin, 
look like a lemon, and a crazv fringe of curls npon 
her forehead, that made her look leaner and more 
cadaverous than ever. 

Mrs. Yetherby wore sea-green, with a aurplna 
amount of jewelry. Emily Mma, who came late, and 
did not know of tlie new arrival, wore white calico, 
with a sprig in it, and the cotton*factory not beins^ 
an overly clean place, the sleeves were smutty. J 
saw younff EDery look at her with his lovety, dreamy 
eyes ; and wnen I saw her look up at him, I knew it 
was all up with her, and I knew aa well as 1 do now 
that she would fall in love with him, and I did hope 
she would take a fancy to mr son, Watson, who, 
though -not a particularly brilliant boy, is honest 
and good-principled. I knew enough of the world 
to know that fhie clotlies and fine ways and a city- 
bred air would attract a girl where the sober, pm- 
dent ways of my Watson would make no impression. 
If ever Lucifisr came down in the form of an angel 
of light, it was young Roy EHery. Whenever I saw 
hnn walking with Emily in the shady walks, I shud- 
dered ; I dreaded to have her under the charm of 
his magnetic eyes, and his dazzting ways; but I 
dared not say anything, being a widow and depend- 
ent on my boarders for a living, and EUery wias my 
best paying one. 

'* Beware of a man. though he be your brother, 

Who has hair of one color, and mostacbtt of another," 

quoted Hiss Florida, sharply. 

Yet, for all that, I noticed she did not take her 
own waming to heart, for if ever a woman tiirew 
herself at a man's head, it was BBss Florida Dora. 

In spite of the lack of so many front teeth, she 
smiled in his face constantlv ; did he try to fiirt with 
willing Angle Barker, in the parlor, she would be 
sure to be sitting bolt upright near ; did he attempt 
to whisper any sweet diings to shy Emily BfUis in 
some twilight comer, she would contrive to wedge 
her knife-like blade of a figure between tliem. 

So the Summer crept away, and he had likewise 
crept into the hearts of all my womenkind. Angle 
had snubbed poor Hr. Geasly, and devoted herself 
entirely to Ellery. I knew of the two, the latter 
Uked Emily best, but I felt sure he would never 
marry her ; the young men of to-day are too cool- 
hearted and too cool-headed, too keenlv alive to 
thehr own interests to marry so poor a girl. 

So I watched her with dismay, growing shyer and 
and shjrer, and coloring like an Italian sunset when- 
ever he spoke to her ; and Hr. Geasly growing daily 
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more stolid and crabbed, and my son, Watson, sad- 
der and more awkward. 

I had a summer house bnilt for the boarders ont 
<m tiie lawn— it was no part of the plan when it was 
boilt that almost everything that was said in that 
smnmer-honae could be heard almost anywhere 
near. To-night Angie and Ellery were sitting on 
the rustic ' seat within it, and Emily was leaning 
against my garden-wall, among the gooseberry 
bushes. I was in the woodshea looking over my 
dtrons when I heard Roy say : 

'*What could have mad* yon suppose I loved 
EmOy better than yon? Why, the girl iB well enough 
in her way, but what man would'wish to marry a 
giri who wore a sprigged calico and worked in the 
cotton factory?** 

I sair Bm9y start and pull her bouquet of asters to 
pieces, then T saw her turn suddenly and walk down 
to i&i» river's edge. She ptooned and looked down 
into the green, shady water— now pleasant it would 
be to lie there among the lily-pads and rushes for 
ever; no cruel world to face, no false lovers to 
wring one's heart. 

If it were only right to put an end to one's self 
when sick of this world ! But we cannot die when we 
want to, or go off into oblivion ; we must take up 
our flowers or clanking chains^ as the case may be, 
and step along under our burden. Emily forced 
herself to turn fh)m the shadowv water and kept on 
wearily ; she had almost walked into the arms of a 
tall, gaunt woman, coming toward her, before she 
had realized she met any one. The woman, who 
seemed a mixture of bmsqueness and cheap flnery, 
asked her in a coarse voice if that was the way to 
Oakwood. 

" Tea," said startled Emilv, ** I board there." 

''All right," responded Una cadaverous female, 
*' then yon must have seen a man there who calls 
himself Roy E^ry — a very handsome man with black 
hair and blue eves, and a taking way with him." 

** U it possible you could have met him ?" faltered 
poor Bmfly. 

*' Poselble I coold have met him !" mimicked the 
stranger — ** he married me seven years ago, and a 
pretty life he has led me. I am no great things to 
look at now, but I was handsome then. Yon mafrry 
a gambler and let him waste your property for you, 
and break your heart, and tee if in a few years you 
have such a sweet color in your cheeks and snoh 
pretty flesh on your bones !" 

Poor Emily, blushing furiously, waited to hear no 
more, but, turning, fled home aorov tike fields with- 
out another word. 

The next day Roy Ellery was nowhere to be 
found ; neither was Miss Florida's diamond brooch, 
nor five hundred dollars in bank-notes Angie Baiker 
kept locked in her burean-drawer. 

Old Mr. Dom said, .** he nrast hftve found hia 
proper level, and betaken himself to his Satanic 
migcsty !" only he said it in an abbreviated form. 

** 1 suspected he was » married man all the time," 
said Miis Florida. 

*' She most have aaaffinity formanfedjDen, tilien," 
whispered Mrs. Yetlierby. 

Bat, with all our sntmisee, foretiiought and March* 
ing, the diamonds and biOs and Boy, with hia liaise, 
tsLvr face, were never fonnd. 

Angie, having spent most of her money, said 
" Yes," at last, to patient Mr. Geasly, and reigns 
over his big house givclously, and is a nchly dressed, 
proper, society woman. 

Miss Florida captured a judge, at last, a man as 
tall and dark as hmrself. He wanted a housekeeper, 
and she wanted some one to rule over, so tliey both 
tolerate each other, and keep up a system of mild 
nagging the year through. 

Caiily is with me yet. with a pathetic gleam in her 
large eyes and a tender droop to her sweet month. 
Lovegoes where it is sent, and she does not love my 
son \^tson, and will not marry him under the cir- 
cumstances. Still. I am hoping brighter days will 
come for them botn sometmie. 



Tripotitan Sketches. 

The Wandbeikg Tbibs — Cajllvanspsbais — 
Pii/iiiDtAOES TO Mecca. 

Tripoli is held for the Tnrks, mainly a small body, 
descendants of the original conquering army, who 
intermarried with natives of the country and gave 
rise to the race of the Conlonglon. These men are ex- 
empt from tribute, but are bound to render military 
service. Numeilcally they are even now but a 
handftil— about two thousand muskets in all ; they 
are without discipline, and, it is said, without cour- 
age ; yet, such as they are, they are the only stay of 
Turkish power. Imposing by the supposed power 
of this body, the Turkish rulers have constantly ar- 
rayed one of the native tribes against another, and, 
by keeping up a perpetual state of war between 
the nomadic oands, prevent anything like union or 
concerted action against the intruder. 

The city of Tripoli is an oasis surrounded by a belt 
of sand, beyond which is again the Menchi<5, a belt 
of fertile land, with rich vegetation, cultivated 
tracts, groves of date palm and daz^ngly white 
houses. Beyond this is the yellow, sandy desert. 

The visits oi the tribes inhabiting the scattered 
oases beyond require nomeroui^ caravanserais or 
f^nduks. They are tumble-down structures whieh 
seldom last long, for either the nature of the stone 
and lime, or the salt in the water, make all the 
building material, mortar and cement, things that 
never last but a few years, and almost crumble at a^ yJ^ 
touch before a decade. V^ 

Here gather Bedouins and other nomads fnm time 
to time, coming to the town to trade, or more de- 
voutly on their way to Mecca, to accomplish tlie 
greatest act of Moslem devotion— a pilgrimage to the 
birthplace and tomb of Mohammed. 

These caravanserais give shelter — simply this and 
nothing more, if we except a well of water. The 
travelon bring their own supplies. Some prefer to 
pitch their tents by some running stream, or in a 
pofan-grove, where a tree can be tapped, and palm- 
wine or lagby indulged in. This liquid being simply 
the juice of a tree, is not forbidden by the Koran. 
Whmt freshly drawn it is a sickish sweet, and acts 
as a laxative. In a few hours a fermentation be- 
gins, bnbbles arise, it is clear and sparkling, and is 
as pleasant as champagne, but not intoxicating. 
Ten or twelve hours effect another change. It be- 
comes thick, white as milk, pungent in smell, sharp 
in taste, and as intoxieating as brandy. But you 
have no time to lose ; it must be dmnk on the spot, 
as by ike next day it is stale, flat and unprofitable, 
and hae to be thrown away. 

Some of the gardening in the Menchid is strange. 
They bum sheeps' heads under their apricot-trees 
to insure their truitfulness, and either the smoke or 
the ash seems to have a good effect. A European 
resident laughed at a gardener. The Tripohtan re- 
plied : ** Come, buy the fruit oi that tree, and I will 
Dum no heads under it. and you will take the 
chances." He accepted the proposal, paid his 
money, but in the fruit season found his tree sterile, 
and all around loaded with apricots. If an olive- 
tree declines to furnish the usual crop, they take a 
small gold cohi, beat it out hito a wire, and introduce 
it into a hole bored in the tree, closing the orifice 
with a paste of egg-shells and clay. Certam texts 
of the Koran are chanted during the operation, and 
tiie consequence is olives. 
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Koalmeat Henabers of the Irish Bar, 
Doyle and Yelverton, quarreled one day so violently 
that from words they came to blows. Doyle, the 
more powerful man (at the fists, at least), knocked 
down nis adversary twice, excUiiming most vehe- 
mently, '* You scoundrel. I'll make yon behave your- 
self like a gentleman!" To which Yelverton, nsing, 
answered, with equal indignation, '* No, sir, never! 
I defy you! I defy yon! You can't do it !" 



THE STABLIHC. 



The Starling. 



iriflht. parple-graeD plnmage, tipped with boff mod 
edainh-browD quill feathers. IthaaRraat yiyacit^m 
Is movemeate, and elegsnt form. Thej BHemble ia 



: OTnoizat 
large, leemliig tj) be under the com- 
Binnle bird, uid to obey his t^co In- 
whole fiock is sometimes seeo dSTkeaios 
- -■-, single cBll, thej dis*pr--- - 



vast flocks, chooang in ijrelarence some lenny district, 
wbeie they peich al night on the osiera and othi 
plants Ihat grow in moist gronnda. 
Ihey show a strange ■"" — 

thea^iwbf.., . , , . 

bird tnming so thai only the blade or ._„ _ 

visible. 

They miErate In July, Socks after flocks being 
BCaa on their southerly flight. Its nest Is Tsry rude 
and careless, not only in its make bnt in ill poiilion, 
little attempt being made at concealmenti and it li 



e to tell bird-nettiiig boys 



■0 talkaUre that It la ii 

where to look. 
It feeds on fnsecla, eating great qnantitles. In 

fact, the number devonred by flocks of stulings 

most be utterly beyond haman cslcnlatjon. 

The starling ia easily tamed, and ia a most amns- 

_ ,. .- . graceful, pet. iX is an admirable 

"^ - taught to repeat woids Bnd 
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larki and grdJes being tb 



Itnthlnf f( nitre BenBtlfHl thau a coflea-plin- 
tation in loll bloom. The boowt blossoms all burst 
forth simnltaoeously, and the fields seem corered 
with a deheatemanufl of white, which exhales a fra- 
grance not nuworlhy of Edeo. Bat the beaaty is 
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Short and Sweet 



KiULT did ESaaoor Tryon ladolge in k long rererfs, 
bM to-ds]', M aha wt, with •ome wirlDg, U her 
tey bsr-wtBdoir OTsriooklng tlta bay, (he Mir 
M*i>rlaiwn boa; oa the roof of tbe loiig-daaerled 
QHanlaeTa pUoa, sad luch a crowd of tbiok- 
coning nemoiiaa cama, that aba yielded aod let her- 
mU fO CTar tbe pa^ 

That old honaa, with [la great, walnaeotad rooma 
aad broad bal, hkd been the acene of man; of bar 
happieat. njeat girl-boim— bonra of dance and 
aong, with handaone Katt OllderBlaeTa aa her part- 
ner, hk teoor leading her aweet. bntweak.aopraao: 
■alb through tbe IMldenleeve pine-wooda. and 
DCTar-endiDg talka aod loiteringi, ttagerioga and le- 
tonlDga to reiterate Uood-oight ; ttieo happj aleap, 
tot ahe knew there wonld be a happ; morrow ; ao 
on aha floated on that aaa of jonth and Joy. 

" Good-ntarnlng, EUie," nid a Tibrant Tofce M 
bar albow. "Dldo't yoa h«ar ne Icnook! I'm in 
aaeh a hnrrr— abnoat worked to death ! This com- 
BitlM work ii ao bUgnhig; tbeia la alwaya flva 
tioM nwre to do than you tzpeot. I came to aaa— 



clothaa la the di 



. draweta. There were tweuMbf theio, 
at leaaL 1 bope yon hare it yet, for thera^ notbiUK 
like It in the Btate that we know of." 

"Yea; It it Dp-atairsia the lame room. Father 
took It for bis papeii when nonerr days were over ; 
1 baTO noTOr djatarbed it ; 1 bare thoDsht aometinieB 
daring thia Eaallake rsrlTal that I'd have it pot In 
order and (daced In tbe hall. But there onght to be a 
nni^ aboat thaae tbinga. and it seemed a combroBa 
article, ao I've let It stand.'' 

" Do let me see it agsin. I hare bat », dim rseol- 
lection of it, Hiongb I've been describing It, 'Arabian 
Mights ' fashion, to Aogrartna." 

" Come np, Fanny. It wanld be like taking a 
haoae o9 to move it ; In all the bonse-cleaniaca It 
haa never bodged. I've had the carpet cat to D( It. 
1 don't tea bow U 1* to b« taken away.'' 
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" It's prettier than I tlionght," said Fannj*. " The 
carving is so rich, and those queer, grinning heads 
striking oat over the knobs ! Augastus wanted to 
oome to-day, but I wouldn't let him ; he will be 
around to-morrow. Ellie, you snub him, he says. 
Why, how plainly you can see the Glidersleeve place 
flpom here ! They are going to remodel it. Have 
you seen Matt yet ? He's staying up there in one 
comer, and going back and forth to Philadephia. 
We have scarcely seen him yet, we have been so 
busy with our exhibition of antiques. He has pro- 
mised Augustot to be at the tea-party. Of course, 
he's awfuHy bosyt but I wonder he has not been to 
aee yon, £me,iuue88 you refused him that time when 
he went dfio saddemy. I always supposed you did, 
but you Derer would say a word." 

" I supsoM ke will oome," replied Eleanor, ignor- 
ing her mead's bint. "We were always good 
friends." 

" I rodcon he's going to be married." 

•' Probably," returned Eleanor, •' or why Is he 
fixing sp tbe boose? He woold not be likely to live 
hfe^ an alone." 

** I) I could ever get a idnvte, I'd ask Gus. Well, 
rn tend him up to-morrow." 

Bite took her leave, and Eleanor went back to the 
olMst of drawers. Of old, dark, polished rosewood, 
it.rMMhed nearly to the ceiling. She began to open 
dnirers, which had not been disturbed since ner 
£Miher died. There were account-books, bundles of 
biia, the teventory of furniture, when her grand- 
falker died, and many ancient, curious letters, that 
ElMUMrhad been meaning -to look over and bum 
soae lime. When a child, it had been her treasure- 
bowe, in which she kept her small possessions. A 
great deal of child content was shut up in the old 
cbeit, and aow seemed to come out and hang over 
her, race the cloud of dust she had disturbed. It 
made her smile, and then sigh that there was no one 
to talk with over those old days. She had been the 
only eiiild left of many boys and girls ; her father 
c eirtwd Ms love and pride upon her. Now she was 
entiarety alone in the world, having no near relatives. 
Not to rich aa her father meant her to be, but with 
mote tkan she could spend. Handsome, with the 
ooa^eeed graces of one who has lost her illusions. 
She was thfrty, and felt^y. 

Sbe kad led a quiet llfB— too quiet, her friends 
thought. 

It seemed to her as if she were waiting for some- 
thing. She had never felt quite ready to travel, or 
to be yery gay ; yet she went to the social gather- 
ings of the place, belonged to societies, and did her 
busy part with no particular enthusiasm. But so 
occupied was she, that she did not seem to heed the 
suitors who would have liked the chance of making 
their admiration felt. Augustas, so often quoted by 
his sister, was on more intimate terms with Miss 
Tryon than any other man ; but ho did not like to 
think how much he owed to his sister. 

The next morning brought him ostensibly and 
properly to oversee the removal of the cabinet. 

EAeaaorsat in the broad window-seat and chatted 
with lum, while it was discovered that the upper 

{>art of the piece of furniture unscrewed fh>ra the 
ower, maldnf it convenient to move. Dust flew, 
dust a century old. Augustus whisked tt from his 
coat with his bordered handkerchief, and came to 
Eleanor's side. 

" Miss," said one of the men, *' here are papers or 
something in this 'ere drawer." 

She came forward. The removal of the upper 
part had brought to view a shallow drawer wnose 
nront Eleanor had always supposed to be a flat or- 
nament. There lay two letters. She took them up, 
lookinff at them carelessly. One was addressed to 
herself in Matt Qilderslecve's handwriting : the other 
to him in her father's— the latter evidently a copy. 
For a moment a surge ot feeling almost swept ner 
off her mental poise; in another, she had walked 
through the room saying something about being in 
the way, and disappeared to some covert of her own. 



Ten years ago ! It is all time or no time, according 
to your life and your feeling. Here was the fond and 
frank avowal ot the man who loved her, and whom 
she had so dearly loved, so long grieved for. Why 
had this come now ? She had learned to live in her 
duties. She had grown content with her life and 
her friends. She believed love had not been meant 
for her. Now. here was the letter asking and giving 
the very treasure of life, and she had never known f 

She slowly opened her father's reply, in which, in 
cold, courteous terms, he said his daughter declined 
the honor intended (br her by Mr. Gildersleeve. For 
these years Matt had believed that answer author^ 
{zed by her. Onght he not to have known her bet- 
ter ? But men are not keen in such matters ; tiiey 
are readily oflfended. 

Sleep settles many problems. Two nights traa- 

Snilized Eleanor, showed her the indiscretion of 
aring to be happy ; but she could not help looking 
younger. A peach-tint grew deep in her cheeks ; her 
brow was serene. As she brushed her brown liair 
she let little tendrils float out She met Matthew 
Gildersleeve once before the tea-party. Slie was 
driving home with AugustusffVom the Hall, where ^e 
had been busy witii the others in preparation. 

He took oft his bat and bowed low. 

She grew pale and wondered i( he could think slie 
would marry Aagustus, who, everybody knew, 
would be glad to take her. house, bank-etock and 
all. She r^ehed home, declined Augustus's further 
attendance ; took a substantial lunch — people mast 
eat to look and behave at their best— and went up- 
stairs to dress. 

All the ladies of the committee were to appear in 
historical oestaaie. Eleanor had chosen a paJe, buif 
brocade with ttlrer sheen, to be worn over a 
cherry-coiored pettiooat — almost an exact repro- 
duction of a gfeat-grandmother's dress, as repre- 
sented in aa old pastel belonging to tlie family. Her 
hair, rolled over a cushion, and, falling behind close 
to the aeck la riiort curis, made her look bewitch- 
tag. 

She smSlei at herself in ihe glass, and as she 
smiled she saw tiie dotting of the dimple Matt had 
Hked to see ceme and go in the rose of her cheek, 
years ago. 

She had fbii^otten she had a dimple. Yes, she 
was handsome still, but a girl in peari and dew no 
longer. 

The carriage came. She stood a moment for the 
servants to admire her, and then, wrapped m her 
party cloak^ drove off." 

*'Mi8s Tryon has not forgotten an old friend?" 
said Matt Gildersleeve, when he reached her that 
eveninff. 

She blushed so vividly as she gave him her hand 
that a reflection seemed for an instant to rest on his 
brown face ; he held her hand m a pressure that was 
close in spite of himself. 

** You have been doing your best to make all your 
friends forget you by staying away so long." 

** 1 am coming back among you to revive old ao- 
qnainiance." 

" Yes, I see you are rebuilding the homestead. 
Changing it very much, it seems to me." 

**I did not mean to rebuild — only repair. But I 
put it in Brown's hands. He became so enthusiastic 
about the capabilities of the place for a rarely pic- 
turesque residence, that he infected me with his dis- 
regard of time and money. I have given him leave 
to carry out his ideas." 

** Dangerous to give the reins to an architect." 

'* I know it ; but I'm being driven to it. In fact, 
I do not hke the conjuring power of an old house ; 
too many ghosts rise. I suppose you have not felt 
this as much as I, living in your own home, with no 
long departure fVom it. But to go away as ayoung 
man, and come back thirty-seven, to find no ffunffiar 
faces, but all the familiar nooks and comers, is more 
than is pleasant. Brown has promised to get rid of 
every one." 

Eleanor's exprenive fi^e changed two or three 
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times «s be was speaking. He met her eyes fhlly 
once sad. felt a sudden misgiving. 

TJtey bad been waUuag ; iM>ir paused bslore the 
old cabinet. 

" Sure^," observed Mr. Gildenileeye, ** Ihave seen 
this thing beiore.'' 

'* It «sed to stand in mj iieither's oiBcs at home, 
when we childreD grew oat of the nnrseiy ooeupation 
of IL 1 sappose -yon have .seen it in both places ?*^ 

** So I have," and he became sUent. 

''Sioaietking .cnsioaB happened while the men 
were taking it apart to bring it here," said Meaner, 
her voice trenbung sUchtbr. 
/*Se«iethingcorioQBf what was it?" 

**M diseovery.. It seems there is a secret drawer 
!d It Too aee that oblong band of tiny horizontal 
grooving in the: centre — just over the deepest 
drawer and its dragon momtik and braea liag? It 
shook open in some way." 

Mr. Gildersleeve pot his fiager onder a bar, and 
pnlled it open. 

** Yery well contrived. And did yon find a trees- 
nre^alostwiiUor the jewels of the fiamily? Itwoild 
be too bad to find it. empty." 

'* I ionnd a letter that had never been given to 
me" — she st<^ped a second, and pot her hand to her 
throat ** ten years oUU" 

'* You. never had reeeived the letter?" exclaiflMd 
her eoB^nion. ** Was it a letter from ne?" 

** Yes. I never saw it till day befoee yesterdi^." 

** Nellie," ha began, eagerly ; his fiice changea so 
from the grave busiaesa man's that a yoong girl 
looked baek at H in passing, and bkiebed rampa- 

thizingly, **do yon remember " He breke. oil 

suddenly, then drew her hand throagh his arm. 
"Come out* here by the cofieenm, it is more 
goiet. I want to talk to von. Yon are sneh an old 
frieiid, I— I always shall think with p len sm r e of those 
boy and girl froIliBS. I want to tell yon aboul Addle. 
What a bungling fool I aok!" though how. 

''Addie," repeated Eleanor, looking past- him to a 
pot of camellias. 

*'' She is very sweet and prettyi I haFe told her 
about you and myxoid regard and admiration for 
you. You will let me bring her to sea you, won't 
your* 

'* I riiall be very happy," said poor Eleanor, in a 
-dreannr tone. 

" I nave been engaged to her since last Summer. 
We should have been married before this if her 
mother had not died. She's alone in the wodd and 
poor." 

** I shall be very happy," repeated Eleajioff. She 
coold utter nothing else. 

He found her a chair and went for a cup of coffee 
for her. 

Two or three desperate plaas for releasing him- 
self firem the clinging little creature who was to be 
his wife crossed ms brain. Coidd he hoaerably re- 
lease himself? He thought he had over-lived tha 
first love, and here it was in its divine power again 
revealed before him. 

" EUie, you look tired oat You're not sick, are 
you? You have been the admiration of everybody 
this evening->so dignified, so elegant, so — centen- 
ninL*' 

'^ I am tired," said Bleanor. '* I've worked too 
hard at this teMarty. My head aehes^" she added, 
franklj. ** Thanks, Augustus. It is tiio best thing I 
can do te go home. Good-night, Mr. Gilderaieeve ; 
I am so glad to have met you.'' 

Eleanor reached home and her room. It was not 

5st very late. She took off her fine dress and folded 
up in towels^ locked it op in a trunk with all the 
belongia^^ sending it the next day to the garret 
** The heirs may talk over it," thought she. Then 
oame a sudden pang. Who were her heirs ? Some 
unkaown cousins. " It is just the same as it was 
before." she kept saying to herself, as she sat by 
herself. " I have loet no new thing. I have aU that 
has made my life pleasant these years, and that I 
have so muoh enjoyed. It was <Mily alittleiintojdr 



cation, and, like Casaio's wine, it stole away my 
brains." 

She put out her light and turned over on her 
ovely pillow to sleep. In spite of herphikwophy it 
was wet with her tears. 



The Free Pass. 

" TiCKBTS. please !" 

The conductor elammed the door and advanced 
down the oar, while the passengers began diving 
into pockets, hand-bags, or hata, some with the 
calm and assured mien of practiced travelers, some 
with the nervous flutter of novices, or the uncertain 
haste of a disorderly person, never sure where he 
has placed the article he wishes to find. 

It was a palace-car, and in tlM last chair, at one 
side, sat a remarkably handsome and weH-dressed 
vonng lady, who, as the eoaductor aj^xroached, 
leisarely opened her Russia-leather courier's bag 
and drew from it a pi4>er, which she handed te him 
in place of a ticket 

The conductor, rather a surly personaire, un- 
folded it and read the paper, finishiag by a sosutiniz- 
ing stare at the lady, who bore it with dignii^, and 
yet with a certila forced and hani^ty compesnre, 
showing it to be an uapleasaat ordeaL 

'^You are Mrs. Artnor Vivian, I suppose?" de- 
manded the official, interrogatively* 

The lady bowed, and fh>m the lasio llAtiB bag 
drew a card-case, opened it, and show^ some cards 
engraved with the name^he had just pronooaoed. 

*' You will find mj two trunks in ihe baggMe-car 
also marked in the same way," said she, ^Smy» 

" Well, I sappoea U's aU right We hirva to be 
very particalar about passes," nrattered the con- 
ductor, paashig on, whUe Mis. Arthmr ViviaA, re- 
placing her feet upon the hassock, diveled herself 
to her book. 

Had she, instead of thus doing, wheeled her chair 
so aa to eonfh>nt the occupant of the little safe of 
two seats close behind her, she would havey per- 
hapsv been a litUe startled ; for, since the moment 
she had avowed her name, this person, alae a lady, 
also handsome^ young and elegantly dteased, had 
not ceased to regard her with a very ounous ex- 
pression of oountensnce, to give it the mildest char- 
acter ; less cautiously speakmg, one might eves say 
this expression was of a malignant type, and con- 
veyed astonishment, enmity, curiosity, and a great 
desire to aoaihilate its unconscious object 

** Ticket, naa'am!" demanded the conductor, 
rather impatiently, for the second time, and the 
lady, starting from her abstraction, looked hastily 
about and pointed to a young man slowly coming 
down the car toward them, his eyea also fixed upon 
the lady absorbed in her novel, but with an expres- 
sion more ot ideasure and admiration than of enndty, 
Uke that of his companion. 

** My ticket, Archie, and come and sit down : I 
want to speak to yon," said the lady, so nervously 
that Archie looked at her in some surprise, even 
while complying with her commands; and as soon 
as he was seated and the coadueter gone on, inquired, 
good-naturedly : 

* * What's happened, Lu ? Did that mats threaten 
to put you off tne train because yt>u had no ticket?" 

*' Nonsense, Archie ! Bat— let mt whisper. This 
creature next us^— who do yon suppose she isf 

" Creature ! What this lady ? ^e is one of the 
prettiest and most laciylike girls I ever saw !" 

And Archie glanced rather indignanliy from the 
shapely head of the stranger, upon whose mass of 
ceiled b«Mds rested the neatest and most charming 
little black hat possible to imtagine, to the flushed 
and excited face of his companiea. 

'* Pretty ! Lady-like ! She's a reptile, a snake— 
the meanest, hate(\illest, most treachwous creature 
ahve! She's Arthur Vivian's wife." 

*'Phew! You don't oftsan it! How da you 
knowr' 
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THE FBEE PASS. 



" She has a pass, and the condnctor aaked if it was 
her name, and she aaid Yes.'' 

"Bat where is he? I'd like to sav half-a-dozen 
words to him if 1 ooold get him alone.^' 

And now Archie looked as indignant as she whom 
he called Ln, although with a Cerent object, for 
his eyes, instead of resting npon the lady, ranged 
throogh the car. 

** l^naense !" again exclaimed La. *^ Do jou sap- 
pose I will have you fighting and qaarreung with 
that man aboat me? Do I care, do you suppose? 
It was my own dohig more than his,. and, I tell yon 
now, once for all, Archie, I shall be yery much 
vexed if yoa take it up hi any wav." 

'*As yoa please. La, hot certainly I, as yoar bro- 
thar^have a right to inqoire " 

** why Arthur Vivian preferred that woman to 
meV* interrupted his sister, with a sneer. ^* Why, 
because she's so much better-looking, I suppose." 

" That's not the ouestion at all ; but what I wish 
to have explained is, whether it was with yoor foil 
consent and approval that his engagement to you 
was dissolved and he married some one else. If you 
have anything to complain of, Lu, don't keep it 
back, for you have a brother ready and anxious to 
take vour part" 

" I'm sure of it, Archie ;" and Lu covertly slipped 
her hand into her brother's and gave it a little, ner- 
vous squeeae. ^* But there's really nothing in the 
world for you to do." 

** If I had been at home this last year " be- 
gan Archie, but again his slater interrupted him : 

" Ton could have done nothing. Arthur went to 
St LouiB Just after you went abroad, and pretty 
soon I heard of his goings on with this Miss MAubis- 
son firom New Orleans, and I wrote and told him 
what I thought about it, and aaid he had better 
marry her since she was so anxious to have him, 
and— then he did." 

** Then it was you who broke it oflTf 

" Of course I did, only I never thought he would 
take me at my word, Archie. It was all her doings, 
of course— hateflil thing I She got hold of him and 
wouldn't let go, I suppose ; and you men are such 
weak fools in the hands of an artfu woman." 

** Thanks for self and company ; but reallv, Lulu, 
I can't see tiiat Arthur was so very much to be 
blamed, since yon apparently tried. Judged, and 
condemned him aU at once, and all on the strength 
of a mere report, whose truth he had never con- 
fessed. It's not an elegant expression, my dear 
child, but I can't help suggesting that it seems a 
case of cutting oflT one's nose to spite one's face." 

** Don't, Archie ; how can you ridicule me when 
I'm so unhappy." •> 

And poor Lu, suddenly pulled her gray vaO over ^ 
her fiEkce and- began to cry violenuy oehhid its 
shelter. Her brotner, as remorseful and as helpless 
as all men who have unintentionally evoked a flood 
of tears, murmured some broken words of consola- 
tion and entreaty, mingled with suggestions that 
** some one would notice " — a danger always, as we 
have observed, presenting itself more vividly in such 
cases to the masculine than the feminine mind. 

In this case, certainly, the fear was Justifiable, for 
the sobs, although suppressed as fsr as possible, 
evidently attracted the attentfon of Mrs. Vivian, 
who, psjrtially wheeling her chair around, looked at 
the weeper and her companion in that shy, apolo- 
getic, and yet sympathiaing manner which, as plainty 
as words, sa^ : "I am verv sorry for your tronble, 
and would fifiin do sometiimg to relieve it, but am 
afhud of intruding." 

Archie Masterson caught the mute appeal, read 
it in a flash, and was gratefhl hi a manner; but 
still his most vivid sensation was terror lest his 
sister should become conscious' of her neighbor's 
observation, in which ease, he was quite sure t^t 
nothing conld avert a scene, that terror of terrors 
to all men who have much to do with women. 
So, in spite of his real kindliness of feeling, it was 
with something more than coldness that he made a 



gesture of denial, and even motioned with his hand 
that the stranger should torn away again, an intima- 
tion which ahe very hastOy obeyed, the color mount- 
ing stormily not only to the roots of her hair, but 
tingeUig ^e graoefaf neck, whose preelse back was 
now presented to Mr. Masterson^s obeervatic^ 

*'Now ahe^» mad! Confound these wdflki, I 
say !" mattered the young man, behind his teetb, for 
he would never have let so ungaDaiit or so inelegant 
an expression pass them. 

Having had her orykout. Miss Lucy Masteraon 
emerged by degrees from the retirement of her gray 
vafl, and, after afisw words with her brother, opened 
her traveUng-bag, took a sly peep at herself m the 
hand-glass tneretn contained, satisfled herself that 
her nose was not made red, or her eyes inflamed by 
the late tears, and then taking out a novel applied 
herself to read, although Archie smiled a little at 
noticing how often the wondering eyes fixed them- 
selves indignantly upon the motionleas back and 
bent head of the occupant of the next chair. 

The day went drowsily on, for the month was 
September, the air sultry, and the sun oppressive, 
so that when the train stopped about midway at one 
one of the bewildering junctions of the Great West- 
em Road, and the conductor shouted, *' South 
Abe—a— r Junction! Ten minutes for refresh- 
ments !" every one was very glad to make use of the 
brief interval, if not for tiie refkieshment of pies and 
coffee, at leaat for that of motion and a little change 
of air. Miss Masterson, however, declined to stir, the 
more especially as she perceived that Mrs. Vivian 
intended doing so, and she informed her brother that 
** to be rid of that woman's presence for ten minntes 
would be refreshment enough " for h6r,^nd all ahe 
desired. 

A little annoyed at this persistent enmity, especi- 
ally as he perceived that his beantifU neighbor still 
studiously avoided glancing toward him, Archie 
Masterson nodded assent to his sister's choice, and 
briefly addfaig, " Well, I shall get out," left the car 
by the door at the other end from that toward which 
Mrs. Vivian's gracefhi figure was proceeding, and 
entered the refreshment-room. 

A shoe of warm and leathery ham, a bit of saler- 
atus bread, a oup of coffee, which if not good was 
certainly bene, and a couple of withered olives, 
made up the lunch, swallowed, with some astonish- 
ment at nis own good-nature, by the young man, who 
ranked liigh as a critfc at club-suppers and college- 
feasts, and then lighting a cheroot, he resolved to 
consume it peacefully in the smoking-car before go- 
ing back to his sister. 

Looking for this carriage, however, he perceived 
that the train had been tfucen to pieces, and some of 
the cars moved to another track, while fVesh arrivahi 
and departures upon the roads making their junction 
with the Western at this pohit occasioned a confu- 
sion somewhat puzzling even to so old and cool a 
traveler as Archie Masterson. 

To add to this annojrance, his watch assured him 
that the ten minutes' grace were up, and the clang- 
ing of several beUs announced that as many trains 
were about starting. 

*' Con-found it all!" muttered the young man, 
ea^erlv scanning the various Unes of cars and engines 
quivenng with impatience to be off. 

" If you please, sfr— oh, I beg pardon !" 

The sweet and troubled voice snddenlv hardened 
hito a tone of proud reserve : but Arcnie's quick 
glance had already recognized Mrs. Vivian's face, 
and also her situation. 

'* You are lookin|[ for our train as well as myself," 
said he, raising his hat and throwing away Us 
cheroot, while nis cordial smile melted away the 
slight Arost suddenly appearing in hii compaaion'a 
manner as she recognized her neighbor. 

'* Tes, I am afraid of being left, and I cannot fbid 
the conductor, and " 

« There it is—stupids ! Across the track, just going 
out; quick, now, if you can! Are you afraid f ^ 
risk It for you if you will !" 



"Tes,y6t; ob, I can't be left P' 

And, eren while the hurried lentences were ez- 
ehanged, the two yoong people diot across the great 
station, reached the already mo?hig train, and Mas- 
tenon, snatchfaig np the light figure of the lady, 
ewnng her to the ]^tform ot the last car, and 
dragJU himself np afterward, Jnst as the train moTed 
steaduy and swiftly cot ot the station. 

Are yon hnrt? Beg pardon for my ronffhness; 
bn$ it was the only way. I hope yon weren't mnch 
IHghtened," panted Archie, bmshlng his knees and 
examining his companion, who brightly smiled her 
reply, too mnch ont of breath to speak. 

" Come into the oar, and we will pass through the 
Wagner," continued Archie, opening the door ; but 
to miB diamaT this car proved to ne the very smoking- 
car of which he had been in search, and beyond It 
were placed the bagsage and express-cars inrongh 
which they would oe unable to pass. Returning 
fh>m hie tour of inspection, Archie mformed his com- 
panion of these diseoyeries, and asked, with a 
troubled smile : 

"Now, which is the least of the two eyils— to 
sit in this car in aU the smoke, although I am sure 
no one will attempt to annoy you. or to stand out- 
side on the platform with me, until we come to the 
next stopping-place, which may not be for a long 
while, or--here is one more altematiTe— shall I pnfi 
this cord and stop the engfaie ?" 

" Stop the engine ! What would they do to you?" 

" Oh, swear a little, and perhaps make me pay 
sometmng, but you would get back to your chair 
and your ndtiesse oblige.*^ 

** You saw that I was reading that?" asked Mrs. 
Vivian, with that radiant smile tnat made her l>eauty 
so marreldtis a thing. ** I think it most b6 your own 
motto, shice you are ready to do so muoh to reUere 
a distrMsed lady." ^ 

''ButsfaaUIdoitr' 

"Certainly not We will, if yon please, stand upon 
the platfonn, as the smoke is a little dense in here, 
and not so delicate as that of your cheroot" 

'*Tou noticed that it was a cheroot I was smok- 
fagf 

" I am afraid I am a little unfemininely ddlled in 
•ndi matters ;" and Mrs. Vivian blushed most be- 
eomingly. *' A nd although , of course, I did not stop 
to tiiink about it then, I do beUeve that the littie 
cloud of smoke drifting into my Ikce as I approached 
you, gave me confidence to speak to you, for, next 
to the conductor, I would ratner address a gentle- 
man, of course." 

'*Next to the conductor! It is a flattering posi- 
tion," laughed Archie ; but Mrs. Viidan somewhat 
gravely replied : 

** Of course, in traveling alone, the conductor is 
iSbe only stranger a lady really intends to speak to." 

** Weil, I am thankful to have been permitted to 
etrve as the pis aUer of the conductor." 

** It is I who should be thankful," replied the lady : 
and then a sudden silence and a sort of coldness fell 
betweok them, she remembering the repulse she 
had received in the first moment of thehr acquaint- 
ance, he recalling who she was, and the bitter feel- 
ings in his sister's mind, which would surely prevent 
the acqnaintanoe from going any fhrther when they 
ahonld nave returned to her presence. Suddenly ,be- 
<somiiig aware, however, that his silence had con- 
ttnned longer than politeness allowed, Masterson 
began to speak of the scenery through which the 
train was now sweeping, of the beauty of ihe weather, 
and of a dosen other idle topics, when he suddenly 
perceived that his companion's lovely fkce had 
turned deathly white, her head drooped, and that 
«he dune convulsivelv to the iron rail in flront of her. 

*' Good heavens, Mrs. Vivian ! Ton are ill, you 
are fUnting, are yon not !" exclaimed he, passing an 
arm around her waist to prevent her fhUiog. It was 
time, for the pale lips had scarcely strength to whis- 
per " It is nothing !" before the little black hat sunk 
upon Mr. Masterson's shoulder, and the riender 
fifare reposing graceAilly in his arms proved itself 
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to be composed of a due amount of those materials 
which ^o to render the most charming of creatures 
appreciable in pounds avoirdupois. 

Kicking open the door of the smoking-car, the ^^ 
young man carried his lovely burden inside, and de-/ ^ 
positmg it on a bench, hastily vacated, dashed open 4,^ 
a window, and exclaimed : . 

" Have any of you fellows a flask— wine, whiskjt,^ 
brandy— anvthing f ,, " , ^ 

A dozen flasks containing all and more^ftimnlants \ , 
than those suggested were at once at^Ms disposal ;\ V i ;< 
windows were thrown open, cigars and pipes exiin- \ f ^ 
goished, and all the eager kindness of an average 
American crowd displayed ; but although the color 
fully returned to the beautiftil cheeks and lips, and 
the eyes languidly opened and smiled their thanks 
into Archie's anxious fiMe, it was evident that Mrs. 
Vivian was not going to be strong enough to stand 
outside upon the pljitfonn, or to leap upon cars in 
motion, or to be hurried and worried and firighteasd 
any more, for some hours to come. So her oohstfl 
of nurses, with Archie at the head, made her M 
comfortable as possible where she was, untfl the 
shriek of the engine and decreasing speed of ^e 
train announced that it was about to stop at ssaie 
station. No sooner was it possible to leap ofT, than 
Archie Masterson was rushing wildly forward to find 
the conductor of the Pullman cars, and secure, at 
princely disregard of expense, one of the private 
compartments containing a sofa, which he had no- 
ticed to be unoccupied. It was engaged at Chicago, 
the conductor said, but, untfi arriving at that city, 
was at the gentleman's service, and he would come 
and help to bring the lady flrom the rear car with 
pleasure. But Archie preferred to bring her with- 
out assistance; and so it fell out that, Just as Lucy 
Masterson, very anxious and troubled at her 
brother's non-appearance, especially when com- 
bined with Mrs. Arthur Vivian's absence, came to 
the door of the car, intending to look up and down 
the station, she encountered both absentees— her 
brother, with his arm around the lady's waist, lifting 
her up the steps of the car, and she, very psJe and 
with naif-dosed eves, leaning contentedly against 
his shoulders, and taking no notice of anything 
about her. 

'' Archibald I" exclaimed his sister, in a tone 
equitably combined of astonishment and anger. 

" Oh, Liucy— Just let us pass, will you ! Til see 
you in a moment" 

And pusUng past the obstacle of her frozen figure, 
Mr. Masterson carried his almost helpless charge 
into the private room and laid her upon the sofiu 

"Are yon comfortable? What shall I put under 
your head— good heavens, she's fkinting again! 
Loey, Lucy ! come here, quick 1" 

"What do you mean by aU tills, Archibald T' in- 
quired Miss Masterson, at the door. 

" Some salts— hartshorn, you know !" replied her 
brother, violently fuming the fkinting lady with his 
hat, and never glanchig at his sister. " Ton have 
some in your bag, I know ; run and get it, that's a 
good girl." 

" If you intend to taisult me, Archibald, you are 
succeeding admirably ; but 1 must say it Is rather a 
sfaigular method of showing brotherly care and Idnd- 
ness, when I was placed under your charge." 

"Oh, bother, Lu ! Can't you see that this lady is 
fainting, dying, for anything you know, and can't 
yon show a little womanly kindness, instead of this 
spitefbl jealousy ? Come and help me tske care of • 
her for very shame's sake." 

Thus tenderly abjured, Miss Masterson advanced 
into the little room, glanced at the ghastiy fkce and 
purple lips of the swrer, and then, being really a 
kind-hearted girl tn spite of her little tempers, she 
hastened away and fetched her salts, and also a litUe 
silver flask of sherry firom the luncheon-basket 

By the aid of these, Mrs. Vivian was soon re- 
stored to consciousness, and then, motioning his 
sister to a seat upon the opposite bench, Archie gave 
her a brief and comprehensive statement of the nets 



0i 4h* omt, Loey ttstoned, with Imt fiMe freeikiff 
harder and iMrder into an exp f w rio n of doabt ana 
dislike. 

'* It wae all gotten ap, aa I ahaold think von eoold 
see far yoovelf," moimred ehe, at length. ** She 
saw that yon were looking for the train, eo threw 
herself opon your charge, knowing yon woold get her 
aboard somehow, and that so she woakl begin an 
acquaintance with both of ns. It was aU made np.'* 

" * Oh, for the raritv of Christian chari^ under 
the son,' and especially among women,*' mattered 
Archie. '* Well, then, since this lady Taloes yoor 
ao^naintanoe so highly as to risk being killed under 
the wheels «f a railway^lrain. to stand an hoar on 
the oatar platform «f a smoking-car, and than to 
spend aaotWer hour in a aeiies of deadly awoona to 
ontain it, I think the least yon can do is to give her 
some of the oare yonare so fond of bestowing on the 
creatures in hoepitals and refivea of all sorts wat you 
are always hannting in Lent'^ 

"Mamma wouldn't let ne go to the Magdalen 
Hospital," said Lnciy, soggestii^. 

Her brother tomed npon her a laok snch aa she 
had never seen in his eyes, and before whioh her own 
sank, aidiamed. 

'* Take oare, Lnoy," said ha, qnietly. ** It would be 
a gneat griclto me to despise my sister." 

Then he went oot, and the two wouMn remained 
alone. Perhaps Lnoy folt a little contrition for her 
hardness of heart, perhaps she wished to please 
Archie, of whom she was devotedly and jealoasly 
fond ; but, at aqy rate, she seated herself npon a 
hassock at the head of the invalid'a oeach.and ap- 
plied the stimnlanta, or used the fan. or ofiered 
water, very mneh as she would have done to one of 
the objects of charity, whom she waa, aa Archie had 
suggested, rather food of making tiie subjeotsof her 
Lenten oAoea. 

From time to tfma Archie looked in, and teding 
Mrs. Vivian recovering, so as to be able to smile 
and thank him very gracefully for his Undaess, he 
lingered longer and longer at each interval, until the 
brief qoeation and answer beoame httle conversa- 
tions, wherein the lady showod so much quiet bril- 
liancy and archness, and the gentleman such evi- 
dent eiijoyment, that Lacy, who severely declined 
to be dniwn Into the oouBeni, grew more and more 
saspidons and iealous, and more and more reaalved 
to break ofl this OMwt nnwe&come acquaintance at 
the very earliest moment. 

As she Mt revolviag these gloomy tfaongfats, and 
mechanically moving the fan baokwsjd and forward, 
Miss Maaterson was a Uttle startled by the rustling 
Mi of somethinff which sharply struck the toe of her 
boot aa it reaohed the floor. It was Mrs. Vivian's 
little bag detached fhrni its strap, and fallen open, 
perhaps, by the shook of striking her foot. 

Stooping to pick it up. Lacy saw the pass, serving 
instead of n ticket, wnioh ud first betrayed her 
enemy's identity, and ^e name boldly written npon 
it seemed to stare her in the fi&ce with mocking de- 
fianoe. Obeying her first impulse of annoyance, she 
pushed the bag from her, and, as it rolled under the 
sofa and ont of right, a sadden temptation sprang 
up before her eyes. What if the bag, and the pass 
in it, remained under that sofh ! Certainly, without 
money or vass, Mrs. Vivian oould not go on to St. 
Louis as sne proposed ; she woold no doubt wait 
over in Chicago and tolegraph to— her husband, of 
course; and at the thou^t of Arthur Vivian bekig 
tills woman's hoAand and protector, Lucy Maaterson 
set her teeth together, and felt herself ready for any 
measares, afamost aoy crime, if so she might take 
reveage upon him and upon her, and detach her 
brother from the companionship threatenhig to be- 
come a Ariendshtp. 

She glanced at Mrs. Vivian's £ice, and saw that 
she was sleeping profoundly and natorally; she 
glanced at her watch and found that the train was 
already due in Clncago. She recalled the fact that her 
brother had a very important, although brief, business 
engagamftnt in that place, and had already anaaged 
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that whfle she made the transit ttom nna depot to 
the other alone, he shnold tahe another onniage, 
drive to the office of his correspondeot, tabs him up, 
and say the word that was to ne min' 
to meet his sis ter . 

Lney wna a good travelar, and foH herself quite 
eennetont to faerafaare of thia aiTan9eaMnt,a&d now 
recalled it with aatistectton. ff Arohie was away, 
aha oouM oertainly shake oA fliis adious companion- 
ship, and the lost pass wanld detain Mre.^Civian 
oerlainly n digr behind th enM o lf ns , for she had seen , 
a packetbook m the Mttle bag, and folt pretty anre " 
that all the lady's ibnds w«i* m one place. 

** We're just at Chioaga, Lucy," announced 
Arohiel^ busy veioe at tUa point «f his 8ister*B medi- 
tationa. '*N<ow, lanppeaelalMUhavn topettright 
off to see Belknnp, aa I teM yan, and pernaps yon 
and Mra. Vivian had bettor waft qoiatly to the lames' 
room at this depot until I retwn, and then wn will 
go on hi the next traia." 

*<Hush,ATchto! DonHwabe hnr up, ^whispered 
Lucy, coming to the door and speanng very tow. 
** There isno need at nU of doing that. Ton have 
engaged the porter to look aftor me and ride over 
on the box to the ethwdep^, hacvent yon t" 

''Tea; and he is a veiy intnUig«it foHew, and 

7 aito used to that sort of thing. If ttw«s«nfyyon, 
eboold feel quite eaay, bu t " 

*^ But this stranger b<rfng no mmab Bore valuable 
m your eyes," muttered Lucr; and then added, 
alond, '* Well, you may be qmte easy now. I will 
look alter Mrs. Vivian as weU aa mjwnU lliat is^ if 
she wishes to go on— she may prefer to stoy over in 
Chicago." 

** No; sIm told me she was in great haste to go to 
her brother, who is veiy sick in St fjoois. His wife 
was to have gone, but she is iick, too." 

" How interesting 1" sneered Iflss M ng terse n. 
*'She seems to have gone into her ftEMufly history 
quite thoroughly witii yon. WeU, I will see to her 
transit, and of coarse you mart not miss the inter- 
view with Mr. Belknap. If von don*t take him by 
aorpriae, you won*t catoh him, and no doubt h» 
partoer will warn him of your journey West. I 
should hate to have him outwit you finally." 

** fiahP* ejaculated the young lawyer, all hisbusi- 
nen instincte awakened by tnis cunning thrust 
"No danger of that, my dear, * not If the court 
knows herself, and she thinks she do.' Then I ^all 
leave yon and Mrs. Vivian in Hannibal's eharge, and 
And. you in the pralace-car on the C. B. & Q. road 
just before the train starts." 

" Yes, and don't let Belknap get the best of yon. 
Think over what you are going to say to him." 

" Never fear, little sister ; here we are, and here is 
Hannibal with your traps; better wake up our fair 
fHend. Aw remrir /" 

**Au r0oo^." And toning away flrom him, tho 
smile dropping Mke a mask f^om her pale and anx- 
ious flsce, IfiaB Mastarsoa touched the sleeper upon 
her shoulder, Wtug coldly : 

We are at Chicago, madam, and must change 
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"Oh^ves! Why, how soundly I have dept!" 
And, Tmbotaw^ her ^yw with hands whose beauty and 
whose jevreto Lucy eyed with disdatofal admiration, 
the anoonsciofus obrfeot of her maKcleaB plot began 
to setde her hat and adjust her other nmnent Tery 
mnoh as a bird preens Itself befbre its flight. 

"CaiTiage ready, ma'am," anneunoed Hannibal, 
returning from canying out shawls, baskets and 
bags. 

" Let OB go, then," sug^gested Lucy, on thorns 
lest her compniion should miss the lost courier bag. 
But, still weak and languid ttom her swoon, and her 
heavy sleep, Mrs. Vivian seemed to tlunk of nothing 
not suggested, and silently allowed herself to be led 
to the carriage and placed inside, leanmg bac^ in 
the comer and closing her eyes as soon as she was 
seated. 

** I am afraid yon are not strong enough to «o di- 
rectly, on. Hadn't yon better 0toy over, at a nvtel 
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for one night, at least;*' suggested Lucy, thinking 
that if she consented she woud suggest where the 
bag might possibly be fuond ; bat lira. Yivlan ^ook 
her head and resolotely declared : 

" Oh, no. I shall go on at anv rate. Hy brother 
is veiy ill, and I promised Us wife that if she would 
not risk her own life in going to him, I would go. 



and fiU her place. I would not delaj an 
worid." 

Lucy ^nt her lipe so tightly 'fiiat ihm taned 
white; conscience was olaaioring londly intthi kar 
breast, and already her hand was upon the viaAew- 
puU, with the intenlkm ef stopi^g and (hibji^ the 
carriage, when her mbbmbio&, with claaed pfm, 
mumunred, qaite oneewdea of a halener : 

*' Poor, dear ArtiiDr! I wirii I couM hur Itmm 
him." ]fjsslfastarsoBsndLbackinhereonMK;]Hr 
tMOB freesiBg iaie lis most implacable ex pr e s i k m ; 
nor did eMber apeak again, until just at the statioB, 
she soddenly iWHirfced : 

*' I fbi^got toMk mw brother if he paid this cw- 
riage, and my iiwwiy is in his pocket.'^ 

'* I have p le aU , and I should pay the osniage ait 
any rate," aaii Mia. Tivian, iw i tlm g her hand to her 
side, ftiMWlug a little, -and then glancing down im- 
patiently; tkea she sat npright, passed her hand 
nnrriedly over her dress, and opened her sack, 
flashed Tery red, and exclaimed : 

'* Why, my bag is gone, and all my money and rov 

isses and eyerything ! Oh. dear, what shall I do !'' 



*' A bag ? One of these, perhaps,'' suggested Lucy, 
politely. ** This is youro, is it not f' 

** Yes ; but there is nothing of value in it— just a 
trayeling-bag — and that is my lunch-basket; but 
the bag I mean wils a courier's bag, and I carried 
aH my money and my passes in it, and it is gone !" 

** How yery unfortunate ! Ton probably lost it 
while running alter the train and leaping on, or in 
that 8moking*car where you staid such a while, or 
while my brother was carrying yon to the Wagner 
caniage," suggested Lucy, with a yery polite sneer. 
** Ton see, you have haa so many aayentnres, my 
dear Mrs. Vhrian." 

Mra. Vivian glanced quickly into the speaker's 
Ihce, whfle her own flashed painftillv, and it was in a 
very constrained voice tliat she said : 

" I am sorry to have been so much trouble and 
amioyajioe to both you and the gentleman; but I 
will reheve yon of the burden now, for, since I have 
lost my pasaes, I cannot go forward, and must, I 
suppose, stay here in Chicago until I can communi- 
cate with my friends." 

** You can do that by telegraph very readily, and 
really it does seem your omy plan," replied Lucy, 
coldly. " Tko porter of the ear we Just left is on the 
box, and I will direct him, if yoa please, to see you 
to the Tremont Honse as soon as he has put me m 
my oar. ' I will tell him to see that the hacknian is 
satisfied, and yon will have no trouble at all. I dare 
say the bag m&y be found somewhere in the ears, 
afker all. You mi^ht tell this man to look for it ; my 
brother knows him, and says he is very ho iasst. 
Here we are, and I must leave you in some Uttts 
haste. 6ood-by." 

" Good-by 1" murmured Mrs. Vivian, sinking 
back in her comer, too utterly forlorn to do asiy- 
thing but submit ana cry : for. apart from her phjni- 
cal fatigne and weakness, the idea of being penniless 
and friendless in a strange city brought to her mind, 
as to that of most tenderly nurtured and protected 
yonng women, a sense not only of danger and dis- 
tress, bat of humiliation and loss of position, very 
difficoH to bear with equanimity. 

'* That will do, Hannibal. You needn't wait to 
arrange those things. Here is half a dollar for you, 
and I want you to drive as quickly as possible to 
the Tremont House with that lady, and see that she 
is reoeived properly, and all. She has lost her 
money and tiokete, but you may mention ray brother's 
name at the Tremont, and say that she was with us : 
they know Mr. Hastersom there, and it will be all 
light. There, go directly." 



But, with all her pushing, the porter was SQarcely 
out of sight before Archie appeared, breathless, 
worn and radiant with satisfaction, having achieved 
a signal triumph over Belknap, aqd secured his 
client's full claim from that tricky individual. 

" But Where's Mrs. Vivian?" inquired he, as soon 
as he had communicated this news to his sister, and 
she replied, as carelessly as she could : 

" Ob, she concluded to stay over in Chicago. 6he 
was not strong enough to travel." 

Something m her look and voice struck a suspi- 
cious chord in her brother's sense, and he locked at 
her BO fixedly that she colored scarlet, and hastily 
asked : 

*' Well, why do you look at raeso?" 

" Didn*t you advise hereteyinpf over, Lucy*" 

" She didn't ask advice. She said she wasgoingto.'^ 

" It is very strange, when she seemed so bent upon 
getting forward." 

'* Really you take an nnacconnteble interest in a 
woman whom I have proved to be a treaoherons 
and immoral flirt." 

** Lucy! Even If you are disappointed at losbig 
Arthur Vivian, don't forget to stick to the troth, er 
to be a lady !'' 

The train sterted, and brother and sfater saolk into 
their respective chairs and books, Lucy shedding 
some bitter tears behind the gay roraanoe rtw hell 
in front of her frtoe, and Arcnie frowning 'blackly 
over his Congressional Debates. Presently a young 
man passing through the car stopped at Archie's 
chair and inqnhred, cheertnlly : 

" Why didn't vou hunt up that pretty girl^ bag 
after gallanting her so desperately tfarongh tiie flnt 
of her trouble, Masteraon?*' 

** What do you mean, Bleecker ?" deoMuided 
Archie, in rather a sorly tone. 

'*Wby, I was standing outside there, looking 
about a bit, when the porter came out and told the 
faaeknan he was to 'take the lad^ to the Tremont 
Honse because she had lost a bag with all her money 
and tfckeis, and cooldn^ go on to-day. Mard lock, 
and BO she seemed to thiok, for she was crying away 
Uke eve^rthing. If I had dared 1 would havv offered 
my purse, but I didn't." 

"Hah!" ejaculated Masterson, glancing at Us 
sister's scarlet face; and then while Bleecker—^i 
good-natured, stupid chatterbox of a fellow— went 
on saying nobody eared to know what, Archie rose, 
took down his bag from the rack, and said : 

** Well, we are close to Aurora, where I get out. 
By the way, Bleecker, you said you were going 
through to St Louis, didn't you ?" 

*' Yes, straight through, by rail and boat." . 

** Well, I wul place my sister under your charge, 
as business prevents my going on directly. WHl yon 
be so kind ?" 

*' Oh, most happy— most delighted," and the sim- 

Ele fellow who had been sedulously /uAj^ eyes at 
liss Masterson ever since the jonrney began.* and 
hopelessly hinting at an in|jrodoction, beamed afl 
over with delight and eMemess. ArclUe grimly 
smiled, 4or he knew Ws Mbr^s views upon the sab- 
jeet of said uitroductioiv, bat he performed ft with 
the grave ceremony of a gold stick in waiting, and 
at the close, mBttered in Lacy's ear : 

" V yon do ast like it, remember it is jpoor own 
fault. I am going back to Chica|^o to reoair the 
infamous treachery jaa have practised on tliat poor 
woman." 

Thoroughly cowed, Lncy made no reply, and the 
next moment the train stopped at Aurora, and 
Archie leaped from tiie can, impatieotly demanding 
when the next return train might be looked for. 

A few hours later he sat in the drawing-room of 
the Tremont House, talking with the object of his 
journey, whose pallid chedks and heavy eyes had 
suddenly and flatteringly brightened at his approach. 
She had already tele^aphed to her father in Boston, 
she said, and even while they talked the return tele- 
grami was handed to her, inclosing a telegraphed 
post-office order for a hundred doUara, which she 
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" Why. this la nude out to Hin 
VeronloB IfiiiUaBoa, uid voor nuoe 
ti Mn. Alice yivim," oickJnied ho. 
blnnlly. The lady laughed oouiglit 
and bfiuhed Bplendidly. 

" I miul now ooDf^ that I am ui 
impoator," iiid she. " U7 Aabtr 
AllM did Indeed narrj Hr. Artboi 
VitUq, irhom aha met wbUe Bpendine 
lut Winter at New Orleana, aithoogb 
be ti a Neir Yorker ud wa an Bo>- 
toniana. This Smnmer ihe otma 
hone, and, not beiug ver; well, ma 
M star wlQi her mother for aome 
lime, bat we received a letter froio 
Artlmr'a tandlad; ujlug that he waa 






batter 

tendeot <ir the railroad, 
Artlini'a paiUcnlar friend 
dUle chief in or-- -' 
tnelodiii paaaea 
^Tian all Ihroagh, 
Mdlreotl?. Alic 



lor Ura. Arthur 



ttey didn'tlinow ont there, bnt '' 

)ba Haablaaoc tacritated a littl*, 

aod Arohte btaudly aoggealed : 
"And probablT bar mother did not 

like her to riik the ohaoga o( climate 

' "Tea; mamma «» not at aU wili- 

a, and ao I aald I would oome, and 
M aald I ahoold nee the paaaea, of 
> fooUah to 



" 1 tee perhctif , m; dear lUaa HanUaaoD, and I 
aiaa aaa HanidbM, bowitis and frlnaolna in the 
ootTidor.withalltllaBMaia'leather b«c la hia hand. 
I will go aod hear hia Morj." He did ao, and pre- 
■entl; rctamad with the bag la hli liand and a look 



I HID tB« BlTtt-UBa — 

,B scaBiD on OF jiY an 



I OAT* A WX, i 



of Tallaf DpoD hla fkca. " It waa dropped In the car,i 
and Tcdled niidar the aofft where yon were lying^i 
Thataeema very likely, after all. don't it?" aaked lie.j 
woaderlag if Lucy had known of the lo« at the timeT 
of ita ocoiurence, and It VeronioA 
foul play- 

Aod nare lei na atata a ' -_. 

AlthoDgb Archie Uaatenon aome monthi altar (bit 
date bacave the hndMBdoTVer- 
onloa UanbtMOD, mkI altbonofa fae 
madenp bia qnairal wM) bit «Mer, 
and lived on tenna of brotbari^ 
tntfanacy with her ever aftar, be 
never knew Irom eitber womaa tta* 
tnith or that epiwide irf the coor- 
lerVbag. Lucy kept bar own eonn- 
cil bi tbe matter, and tfTeronlea 
aoapected anythiDg, aba bad the 
fo(M aerua dotbt to expren the 
Boapldon even to her hnaband. and 
the three lived on tenna of Iba mart 
editing hannony and family oon- 

HftTin and the Devil-fishi 

A TRUE 8T0BT OP THE 

mDUN OCEAH. 
•'Haw. did yon aver (m an 

"Not Oat I know of, 1 Daver 
heard tell on them, aa I can mhid. 

Wo were lying at anohor off 
BatavlB, after a longer trip tbts 
nasal, and 1 waa readli^t aome 
eofriea of the 3%nM wfaieb bad 
been aani oot from bone dnring 
onr absence, and bad aoeomnlateS 
to a good heap while we were 
I away. Ofcoinsetlieneweatpaper* 
I were looked at Ont, M K wat onl* 
on tbia aitemooo, wbn nj wo» 
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U hkTe DDder bim. Th«re mi d( 
ridrUng U the wheel when he 
ma there — no need to he wetoh' 



ipUiewlnd uid 
' wlloand 
e of the 
maa, who woold hare had her on 
■ reefaiKlabola throngh her bot- 
tiun nOm tbui lake the Innible to 
keep ber op and do thefr wwk a« 
tbaj ondit. There wu not an 
ofloer who did not think biauelt 
in hiok when old Hana wa* at the 
wheel during hb watch, nor a man 
on board but Kked and reepected 



I rouh 
Mrtddt 



but Und-bearted and 



**W«n," I replied, "that to the 
•oieMile name; I dare aa; we 
ehooM caD them wmething else. 
Bnt I'll aee U I can Ibid any de- 
eeripflon of the oreatnre;'* and I 

' " « other numbers of tbe newapaper I "Ah, here'e tJie accoant of it 

-** Tba dooht aeemii tn }ui nliAnt flah 1 fan^^ n.-* h»_ .k.«* 



owIt, aa be abiRed hia iripe from _ 

mora to the other, and leaned a little farther over 
tba bolwarka, waMiing the elear water vhleh Uy 



flih, I fsDcv. Bi'.t how about a devil-flah belDK 
'i to kill a man fliet and eat him afterward!" 
deril-flBh they a ' ' 



the deuripUon 

" That'a him," aaid Hana, who bad liaieoed nl- 
tenbvety — " there ain't no doabt ; but why don'ot 



thej call lUnga by their rieht 
names? People would know wbal 
the; waa t«dklng aboat then. I 
told yon I'd noTer seen one, didn'l 



I.alrr' 

"Tea," IrapUed. 

" But I haTe— and the Lord grant 
I may never >ee another I" 

And Qiere waa not (ha amallent 
doabt tbat Hans meant what ho 
eajd [rom tbe Tory bottom of his 
heart. It waa Impoealhle to nia- 
take the eamaatiieaa ol his words : 
and, bealdes, he was in general a 
very revereot. God-fearing man, 
never nnng words which ha bail 
better have left alaiie, nor nakiag 
ajoke of religion. 

1 saw at once that there mual be 
a yam worth hearing ; but Hans 
waa rery unwilling to tell it. 

"I go all of a crawl when I 
Uunk of it eien now, and it's eight 
yean ainoe it happened." 

"Never mind that," I urged: 
''it can't linrtyoa now. you knoR ; 
and when people in England aro 
dlepuUng aboot the size of the 
ereature, it's worth something to 
bear a story from a fcUow who bus 

■'SeenitT Ah, and felt it, too T' 
—and Hana drew himself together 
wllb a Bhudder. 

tawT WBM BOUND IN TBI "Paltitf B? JoTs, yoo ougbt 

x^iLi-aoiT pnarrr quick ; akd xivm a boumd did i hub to know the rlghta ef it, then 1" 
UMM TBI MUSIC OF TBE MaT OF TBHB OAXB." "^oue better. Look here, air." 
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he contiaQed, " if you wants tiie yarn yon shall have 
it, bat I ain*t fond of telling it to anybody. There's 
been some as have doubted whether it were all tme« 
and, when a chap has had as close a share as 1 had, 
somehow it goes agen him to have folks disbelieve 
what pretty nigh cost him his life." 

" I qnite nnderstand that, Hans ; bnt you've never 
told rae an nntruth vet, and I don*t believe you're 
going to begin now." 

" Thank ym, sir," said the old fellow, looking 
pleased. •' Well, if youTl wait a minute Til tell you 
all Just as it liappened." 

He rolled away across the deck, and went below, 
but soon came 19 tgain witii a leather bag in hit 
hand. I had w&mt ft before, and knew he Kept his 
treasures in K, «o I put aside my newspapers aad 
settled to a comlrttable smoke while listening to the 
story which Haas told, as follows. 

*' Some few years ago— it was abont ^, htokon 
— there was a very bad time out hi these parts. I 
don't know how it happened— ftoogh perhaps you 
do, sir—but trade seemed altogetlwr at Jt standstill. 
Borne firms sent their men adrift and laid up their 
ships, for it was no good fetching thi^s when there 
was nobody to buy them when they was fetdMd; 
others held on and did a little bit here and a HtHe 
bit there, pottering in and out among the islands for 
a log or two of mahogany or sandal-wood,or abfrd's 
nest, or whatever came handv. But there was no- 
thing doing to speak of. and the town was f^ as it 
could hold of men that had much better have been 
afloat 

" I was sent adrift early. I waa not saUhig for this 
firm then, and, as I was pretty well oC when I got 
ashore, I didn't trouble rayselt for a few weeks, for 
I'd chanced on a boarding-house where the grub was 
good and they made me comfortable ; but as time 
went on, and there came no chance of work, I didn't 
like it, and. what was more, the missus at the board- 
ing-house didnt like It eitiier. She had need to be 
sharp with such a set of beach-combers as was about 
then, and I'm not blaming her, for when the money 
goes the welcome goes with it, all the world over— 
and mine had nearlv come to an end, and my berth 
wasn't what it used to be. I stirred about to see 
what work I could find, but there was nothing in my 
line. Owners were afraid to risk their money, and 
a good many had hard work to keep on at all, and I 
could not hear of anything moving in the way I was 
used to. But after a while I was told of a anall 
craft that was going out to pick up a cargo far tiie 
China market— nests, sharks, dogfish. anytMag tbey 
could lay hands on: and, though I didn't ^If faacy 
the lot on board, I got shipped and went witk her. 

" The skipper was a native, and we'd tw« tluips 
that it was all I could do to put up with— B m wp ea ns 
thev were, too, but I'm blest if they kaiaH tamed 
Mohammedans ; and to see them a-bowtng «■! a< 
scraping to the Prophet, and canrte on ti^ir 
games about Hecca, and all that oetk. it were 
enough to turn a fellow sick, and them bom Ghrie- 
tians, too. However, I kept a quiet toagoe and said 
nothing, though it would have done me good a score 
of times to tell them a bit of my mind. At the fish- 
ing grounds we had very fair luck, aod got a tidy 
lot of sharks besides." 

•* What did you pet them for?'' I asiced. 

" Ble«« you, en*, them Chinamen will eat anytiifatg ! 
The nastier it is the better they like it. Dried shark 
and pickled fins fetches lots of money out there. 
But of course the nests was what we looked to 
make profit by ; and the skipper took a ran for tite 
islands. 

" But we hadn't any hick to speak of, t& 1m ffot « 
private word from a Smgapore boat of a cave hi oae 
of the islands that ships did not often go near, set 
knowing there was anjrthing to go for. We dra«id 
never have heard of it, only the skipper, being a 
Singapore man himself, got the hint from his friends. 

"It was a pretty place when we reached it, that 
tslatid was, or, more properly speaking, there was 
two ; and we dropped anchor between them in what 



looked like a bay> though there was a narrow pas- 
sage right up at the far end. There were iot^ of 
swallows fiying about, but where to find the cave 
and their nests bothered us altogetiier. We looked 
for about IVom the sea, and tlien went ashore and 
worfcod along the cWS^ and wherever there was a 
dark plaoe one of the Cingalese went over to search ; 
butaotaa opening could w« find, and the skipper 
got wild to see the birds, and know there was a 

SriM doae by and not be able to find it, and after a 
ay «r two he oflered twenty dollars to aay one who 
eeod discover the entrance. 

'*TIm ilkip was anchored, and there waa nothing 
doing, azoept that tkt diners were after pearl-oyster 
and oaral, or whatever they could find underneath ; 
■o we aien used to f^o prospecting, and one day I 
got leave, and took a Utile bamboo boat— we'd a 
Mt cf *em aboard, packed one inside the other— and 
wvnt off to see what I could do. 

** I mrad right up the bay to the end, and found 
a aair aw Ifttle bit of water that took a turn raund 
a tflwp rock and then brought me into wide water 
again. I Intdn't gone Jar in it when a cliap hailed 
me tnm the shore, so I ran in and found he was one 
oflhMt Germans wha spend all their time in fretting 
birlB aad beasta, and ftowers and hiseota. Tkere'a 
lots of 'em about the island, air ; and they ^ pretty 
nigh off their heads if yon c^w them a beetle that 
is out of the common, no matter how u^y the 
brute may be. I never could see no reason m snoh 
goings on ; but I had noticed befpre that they are 
wonderful aoft about telling tiiiius that othor people 
would want to keep to thamselves— saaie aa wey 
are wild to get hold of what we should be ^ad to let 
alone ; so, after we had had a little chat, I adced 
him if he'd dre\>P^ across any cavea or openings 
about there. 

'< ' Oh, yes !' he says, qnite willing. ' There's a 
large one not far oft I passed it only last night, and 
8h<Mild have gone in, only I hadn't got any pinn. and 
there was something queer-looking out of it; out I 
shall be round there a^la soon.' 

'* ' Shall von ?' thinks I. * Then I'll jnat^aadlook 
round first' 

*' He told me where it was, and away I want, 
thinking I was sure of the twenty dollars reward. 

** The opening was not a large one, but as soon 
as I ran tie boat iasidd I aoald see that it was a big 
place, and no mSstakeabont H h sing Ifce one we wan- 
ted. There were nests sta^ an i& waOs and nests 
hanging from the roof, and before I began knocking 
these down I stopped to tbiidc w lie Q w i it w oald be 
safe to keep it all dark and mi^ a veattiT>e a^yaelf 
when we got back again to Bat asi a fta tinae ttests 
fetch a lot of money, you know, air. II waaTery 
tempting, but it was not very aife; so 1 made up 
my mind to let it oat, and Wsaa knocking down 
nests with my pusUng-pole. It was not a very long 
one, though, and the cave waa high ; so 1 did not 
trouble myself to (^ more^ian just enough, to show 
the skipper ^»t it was all rig^ ; and then, leeltng 
hot and Ifaped, I sat dawn in the boat and looked 
abont me. 

** It was a real pretty sight ; the sides of the cave 
were covvred with some hard, shiniag -shells that 
looked like glaze, and the way all sorts of different 
colors shone alKNit on it was wonderftal— it pnzaled 
me to tdl wbere tkcgr oaiae irora ; but there wasn't 
one you ewM aiimlina but was sUmm^iag and 
shining in that cave, the same •■ tibeydo on a mack- 
erel's sides wtaa it^ took out of the water. 

^' The sea was still as a aoad, but very dee^ — ^for 
there was ao seeing to Hie bottom even intiiat clear 
water; bat it looked so cool and pleasant that I 
I^OQght I'd take olT mydetihes and give tiMB a rab, 
ter ti»y were not very c^ean. 

^ T%eie was a ledge of rook oi one side, something 
fflce a liMdf ; toward Hie entrance it got very narrow 
and came to nothing. The other way it^becanae 
wider, and led to the back of the cave, where there 
was a sort of beach, whrdi ran further up t£an I 
couhl see; for it was darkish there, being a long 
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w«7 from l&e wpmt^ng, I ^ot out on this tedfe and 
•tripped. Slid 'floMr had my fhngs washed Bioe and 
clean. Then I thought I wonld take a ewfrn, bo to I 
went, splasfaiDg and dicing tad t^arrying on like a 
ckiM. It irore ftrj good fan, «ir» tiiat were, but 
it weren't Am when I oane «» agMin and looked 
about me, for my boat, that I'd left festened to the* 



ledge, w«s gone ' ■ g o ne dean out of ngM, as tf it 
had nerer been there at aH. 

*' It made me feel a bit <|«eeT, and I robbed the 
water ont ofjny eyes, thinking I must have got 
blinded like ; but no— look as I wonld. there was no 
boat, and nothing to show where sheM gone. 

'* It takes a long while teUfOg, sir, but it wasn't 
ten soooDds after I was ont of the water before I 
was down by the stretcher I'd jammed into a crack 
of the rock; and I 'weren't none too soon, fbrthe 
rope was jost slto^nff oft the end when I fished it, 
the stretcher Itself nemg all bent down on one side, 
theogh IM pelt It upright when I got ont ot the boat 
^ There was no doubt now where she'd gone ; die'd 
gone down, and x began hauling in my rope, bother^ 
ing aU the while what she'd gone down Ibr; and 
Va plenty of time to think about it, for, haul as 
wonld« the boat neyer stirred. There she was, hard 
and last, and I might as well have been puIBng 
against the firing rock, for allAhe good it did. 

** It was not exactly a comfortable fix to be left 
in that care without the chance of getting out again ; 
and when 1 found 1 could not stir the boat, I began 
to think 1 might have to stay there a goodish while, 
for, though some of the crew wonld be sure to find 
it, or the German to look round in a day or two, I 
didn't make up my mind to waiting for them till I 
saw there wae no chance of getting out any other 
way. 

** Jost behind where I stood the waves had made 
what we call a wind-hole, but it wasn't so wide as 
a common chimney, and It would take a longish 
jomp to get to It, and no good then, for it narrowed 
at the top till you oonld omy just see the light comlDg 
through. 

^ I was looking round, thinking I'd fasten the rope 
safe, and then go up to the beacu end, when I felt a 
jeik, and, before I could pull, up came the boat 
again, cloee to my fe^ 

•• • You're come as vou went,' says I, * but now I'll 
keep yon safe ;' and I stooped down to lay hold of 
her, when there happened the awfulest thing that I 
ever beard or dreamed of. 

"Straight up out of the water, not three f^et away 
fropn moy rose two great, drip]HBg arms, there was 
nev«r a splash, never a bit of nohie, but for the 
drops of water fhlling back again into the sea ; but 
higier ^nd higher those awful things came up ont of 
the irater, a clear eight feet, and then they turned 
themselves and bent toward me. 

*' I gave a yeU, and jumped back, fbr they seemed 
as if uey'd almost toach me. I was scared ont of 
ny senses with t«Tor ; and, instead of turning to the 
right, 'which would have led roe to the broad edge, 
and so on op to the beach, I sprang to tiie left, and 
there I was standi on a bit of shell, the rook be- 
hind me slippery as glass, and straight below me the 
sttD, green water, looking as beautiful as you can 
lancy, and those two horrible arms wavmg and 
creeping nearer and nearer. 

" If once they touched me, I was a dead man— I 
knew that weD enough. I donH think I should have 
been scared to die, il it oame straightforward, by 
drowning or anv regular seaman's chance ; but to 
be drawn into the water by those horrible clammy 
arms, and pecked to pieces almost before I was dead 
by the creature they belonged to— it took the heart 
OBt of me, sir, I don't deny. 

" I kept backing close against the rock, edging 
away as Cur as ever I could, when up came the 
beast itself, and I could see his cruel beak aad the 
frightfbl look of him as he put his arms closer toward 
Bie. With another scream— for I was off my head 
w^ fright— I turned and made a sprint at the wind- 
bole. However I reached it I don't know ; but it 



was my only chance, and somehow I did it. Up I 
went, sweep-fashion, but I could not get far— it was 
too narrow— and, squeeze ai^ fpuah as I uig^, I 
could not get on. 

** Ever so far above me I could see the sky through 
the opening at the top of the hole, and some bits of 
grass and leaf wavhig about against the light, ever 
BO pretty. I wasn't thinking of such thhi^, but I 
took notice of them for all that, asd can nee them 
now, if I shot my eyes. Just as tney were growiag 
then, when I did not think I should ever see sky or 
grass again. 

"I suppose I had been in that'itele abont ten 
miNtes, for I^ done all I knew to get «b, and 
gave it Of M a bad jdb, aad was thinUng that if I 
was out of the oreatnve^s way 1 might sMdE there 
a good bit, and then aerhaps drop aad make a run 
for it at the far end of the eavo. 0nt it was a des- 
perate chance, air, for thoae beatfts domt give up a 
thing when once they have set themselves to get it. 
They witt atop and wait as patient as you like, but 
you don't tire them, and they'll atop and watch you 
go down before them, sheer wore ont and beat. 

'* I was thinking of this when aomethfaig cold, soft, 
and sticky touched my foot. For a moment I did 
not think wliat it was ; but no it oome slowly, crawl- 
ing above my ankle, and then another oold, soft, 
sticky thing got round the other side, and climbed 
above my knee and cloag to me tight— tight as 
death. And then I knew that the creature had got 
hold of me at last, and the hotrible arms were cling- 
ing and sucking at my leg ! 

'* I screamed then, sir. How I did scream, and 
how I tried to kick them off and get my leg ttee ! I 
might just as well have tried to kick off my eldn ; 
elose as my skin they stack to me, and swayed 
as I kicked, always loose and eaqr, bat still with a 
steady pull toward the sea. They md nat -dimg hard ; 
the creature seemed in no hnrrv— he knew Wd got 
ft all his own way, and was willhig to take his time. 
But, though tiie drag was not powerful, it never 
loosed the strain, aad I had to oUng to the rock and 
got my elbowa on a ledge, and bear agaiast it. 

** How long I staid tliere I don't know— it seemed 
hours and hours, but it couldat have been long — 
not many minutes, I suppose — aad all the time I 
was screaming like a woman might Iiave done for 
the horror of it, when the Ught at the top of the hole 
and the sky and the waving grass were ^utoot, and 
I was all in the dark. 

'**Hallo! Who's there?' bailed a voice; and then 

I knew that our skipper was up aloft and help near. 

" I told him as well as I eoold, for I was pretty 

sigh beat, and the creature was pulling now with a 

harder strain. 

^ ' Caught by a devll-flsh !' shouted the skipper 
to his men, and his voice came to me as from a long 
way off. * Hold on to Mm V he cried to bm, putting 
bis mouth to the hole. ' I>on*t let tdm go — ^weHl be 
down in a minute.' 

"And so they were, for the Cingalese took a dive 
fhnn the top and were up at the entrance of tibe cave 
almost before he had done speaking. The others 
weren't long after 'em— they were round in the 
whale-boat pretty quick ; and never a sound did I 
bear hke the music of the beat of their oars that 
brought me help and life. 

" ant the Cingalese and Malay fellows were aflraid 
to tackle the brute, though It takes a lot to fHghten 
those divers, they being accustomed to oueer tilings 
under water ; but, when they saw what nad got me, 
not one of them wehld venture into the cave. Tliey 
harpooned him at last— got one l^om the whaleboat 
—and then cut him up with creases and swords." 

** It was lucky for vou tiiat help was near," I re- 
marked, as he paused. 

** You may say that, sir ; but it has always seemed 
to me something more than just luck." 

** You are right, Hans. But how was it they were 
on the cliff just then?" 

*' They'd gone prospecting for the cave, just as 1 
had, and had cfome to the wind-hole as they worked 
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WhUe we were talldng, our '* old man " had paaeed 
along the deck, and that eTening at dinner he said 
to me: 

*' Was Hans telling too hia deTil-flah story this 
afternoon? I thooght I heard a word or two as I 
paiaed." 

" Tea, air ; ** and a Tory queer story it is.'* 

** Bnt none the less a tnie one," said the captain. 
'* I happened to come across the skipper he was sail- 
ing with a few months after he had told me the ad- 
TODtare. I don't generally take mnch heed of 
saUors' yams, bat he was so accurate in his descrip- 
tion of tne cave— I have been there twice myself— 
that it made me curious to know whetiier he had^ 
exaggerated the rest to make a good yam, so I got^ 
the skipper to talk about it. and his account of the 
oreatore tallied exactly with Hans's, and one of the 
Malays who had killea it was present idso and bore 
him out. They did not know I had heard about it 
fh>m Hans, so it was independent evidence, and 



along the top of the rocks. The skipper was for one 
of the men trying to get down it, but they said it 
was no us, aend while they were talking they heard 
me scream." 

** 80 that was the end of the octopus— he was cut 
up by the divers r' 

** Yes, sir— cut up and taken to the Chma market 
with tiie other things, and the skipper gave me half 
of what he sold for; so, with that and the twenty 
dollars for finding the cave, the trip turned out 
prettj well for me. Can you guess hii weight, sir ?" 
—and Hans looked at me inqmringly. 
"No," I said. "What was it r 
<<Four hundredweight, or rather over," replied 
the old man slowly, as he untied the leather bag, 
which all this time he had been holdhig. '* Look at 
these, sir," he continued, as he took out three or 
four browniah-gray things, rather like small tea- 
saucers in shape, and measuring three inches in 
diameter, and then another, lookmg Uke the dark 
beak of a large bird, hard, homy, and sharp. 
I took them in my hand and examined them. 
" What's the size of that, sir, do you reckon?" 
said the old man, watching me attentively, as I 
tamed over the beak-shaped thing. 

" Three or four inches acrossTby seven or eight 
from root to point." 

" Bight you are, sir— four by eight, that's it ; not 
a nice thfaig to have buried in your flesh, and sucking 
you to pieces." 

"Why, what is it? And what are these T' and I 
took up the gray saucers. 

" That's the creature's beak, and those are the 
things on his arms that he holds on by— sort of sue- 
tkm,_you know, sir." 
" By Jove 1" I exclaimed. 
Somehow until then I had listened to the story 
without exactly believing it— a certain allowance 
for saQor exaggeration luut Uncered in my mind ; 
bat as I held these relics, it suddenly flashed upon 
me what manner of creature it must have been in 
life, the dried remains of which were yet so terrible. 
" When we had got the brate on board," said 
Hans, " I cut those off him. I doubted if them as 
didn't see him would believe the bigness of him if it 
weren't Ibr them. 

«* I dare say not— I don't tUnk I did," I answerad, 
still staring at the honid beak and strong, toagh 
suckers, and realising as I gased the enormous 
power of the spider-Uke creature, with its eight 
gigantic arms covered with those dreadltil instra- 
ments, and the croel beak ready to tear and devour 
the prev cau^t in those hmumerable toils. 

" Well, Hans, vou had an escape !" I said at last, 
as I gave back the relics. 

" Indeed I had ; and if ever a man had cause to 
thank the Lord for saving him fWmi a horrible death, 
I had that day when the devil-fish got hold of me '* ; 
and the old fellow reverently lifted his cap as he 

looked up to the deep blue sky above us. 

• * • « • • 



" 80 had I till I saw those remains; bat the traer 
a thfaig is the stranger is it What would people at 
home say to itf 

"I dont know, Boberts; but, when you have 
knocked about these seas as long as I nave, yoo 
will know that there are queerer things in them man 
any one could invent. Anyhow, there is no doubt 
that Hans's story is trae. and, though shon-goiog 
folk may doubt, you will not find it hard to be 
credited by any old sailor in the Indian Ocean." 



Hodson's Luck. 

At the time it happened, only one of Mrs. Boli- 
var's genteel boarders was more than riightly ao- 
quahited with him. He was painftilly bashfhL He 
seldom attempted conversation on any topic beyond 
the probabilities of the weather. The lady boardeit, 
with one exception, voted him a timid man, and oc- 
casionally enioyed themselves a great deal at what 
thev believed to be his expense. 

But there was, however, no certahity of Hodson't 
timidity. When the occasion required, probably he 
could face the music as well as men in general 
Otherwise, how could he ever have made even tiie 
sliffhtest proposal to our charming Mies Phipps? 

I have no idea how long the secret would bare 
been leaking out if Hodson^s late hours and sqoesk* 
ing boots had not disturbed old Mrs. Morley's aleep, 
and provoked that ladv to decline emphatically at 
breaukst that she would not tolerate any such an- 
novance. 

Mrs. Bolivar was surprised, of all thfaigs, that Mr. 
Bodson had disturbed any one ; and she could not, 
for her lii^, make out what could be tiie trouble 
with him. Mr. Bolivar would agree with her that 
Mr. Hodson was the quietest gentleman who bad 
ever occupied the top floor, back; and he had 
been on the top floor back a-going on two years. 

" Why, you don't sav that anytmng unpleasant has 
happened to Hodson ?" Diamond asxed, looUng up 
from the foot of the table. 

" Nobody has said anything of the kind, young 
man," returned Mrs. Moriey, a little sharply. 

"Oh.no; of course not No offense, I hope? 1 
was only startled at the moment by the mere Idea 
of Hodson doing something desperate. He's been 
unusually strange in his manner.^' 

"Why, Mr. Diamond ! What can you mean r ' asked 
Mrs. Bolivar, changing color. 

" Nothfaig— nothing in the least I was tUnkiBf 
that Hodson borrowed m v razor yesterday mominf , 
and— and— perhaps it's au right, though." 

There was consternation at Mrs. ^livar's table 
immediately, whfle disagreeable thoughts of the 
morgue terrified her boarders, and an imagtauury pie- 
tare in the FdUoe GaMetle suggested itself. 

** Well, now," said Mrs. Iforley. rather agitated, 
and dropping her fork, " I never old believe itwooU 
come to this— that I shoold live in the same home 

withpeople who'd go and cut thehr " 

" Don't, don't, Mrs. Moriey 1" entreated Mrs. BoB- 
var, with tears, and her hands raised imploiinglT. 
" It's so dreadful! And I'm sure I can't help it 
The poor man had the very best of references,'' abe 
sobbed, hiding her face with a napkin. "Oh, Hr. 
Bolivar, cant you say something, vmenyou see how 
I'm placed !" 

The head of the house had remained quite unmoved 
up to this time. He now, however, put up his eje- 
glasses, and looked at his wife with as much astoo- 
tehment as he could assume. 

" Why, Rebecca ! Upon mv soul !— what is the 
cause of all this nonsense ! Can't a man walk the 
floor as much as he likes, or borrow a rasor, withoot 
everybody in the house going into fits over him cot- 
ting his throat f 

'* But yon know, Bolivar, that Hodson is resDr 
deuced melancholy at times," interposed INsmood. 



proved the truth, or else I had my doubts, I'll own." I at the same time looking significantly at Bolivar, and 
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then at Min Phipps, who sat near the head of the 
table~" acta as moagh he was rather cat-ap. you 

fcQOW.»' 

**If yon meant me. when yon said ' fits.' Mr. Boli- 
Ttr,*' pot in Mrs. Money^ '* I want it nnderstood that 
Pm in no fits : though, as Doctor SeptwichUl tell 
ron, it wouldn't be strange it I died of apoplexy any 
ndttote in this house." 

" Why, dear me, Mrs. Morley, there's no need of 

tlus excitement. 1 merely remarked " Mr. 

BoUfar felt Mrs. B.'b foot pressing his own, and 
fumbled hesitatingly with his eye-glasses. " Bebecca, 
what did I remark, reaHy T' 

" Ton said ftt8, Mr. Bolivar,*' Mrs. Morley de- 
clared. 

"Oh, Pm sore he didn't mean anything," sobbed 
Mis. Bolrar. " He never does— it's only his way." 

** I merely remarked " 

''The gentleman's door is locked, ma'am ; and he 
£dn't answer when I knocked," interrupted the 
•ervaot-glrl, who had run np-stairs a few mmutes be- 
fore in obedience to a hint nrom her mistress. 

** Thwe. 1 knew it !" Mrs. Morley exclaimed, at 
once placing both hands in the region of her heart. 
" I know jnst as well as I want to that he has killed 
himself and he's Iving up there now. Just think of 
it i'' she continued, raising her voice to an hysterical 

Sitch. ** Pve been in the room under him all the 
eid hours of the night !" 

Thb was more than Mrs. Moriey's nerves could 
HBtam, and she fell back in her chair in a partial 
ilpoD. while the servant protested that she had 
peekea through the keyhole of thegenUeman's door 
and was certain no one was in tiie room. 

Mnch confusion followed on all sides before Mrs. 
Motley could be revived by camphor ; and when she 
did return to full consciousness, she requested, very 
Itogoidly, to be assisted to her room. As she was a 
itoot woman, it was rather a hazardous venture on 
Diamond's part to put forward his services. But he 
did so manfully ; and though his collar-buttons 
parted company on the very first stair, and his 
whiskers were completely electrified before 
the flight, he succeeded, with aid, in con- 
her to the seclusion of her own apartment 
Bolivar was now in great trepidation, having 
a vKgae idea that something dreadfmhad happened. 
As to Mr. Bolivar, he made no ftirtiier attempt to say 
loythmg, but left immediately to go down-town to 
bii book-keeping, without his customary rose in his 
botton-hole, and vowing upon his soul that keeping 
a bosrding-houae wasn't the right thing for a man of 
ipiiit 

It was not much more than an hour afterward 
wbsD Mlaa Phipps heard a light tap at her door, and, 
on answering it, found Mrs. Morley without smiling 
charmingly. 

"May I come in just a little minute, my love?" 
ifae asked, hi a whisper^*' just a little minute, you 
know?" 

It was evident to Miss Phipps that the old lady was 
foil of some subject. From her knowledge of her she 
fvessed it must be either some new &alt in Mrs. 
Bolivar'a management, or— perhaps it was Mrs. Mor- 
iey's daughter, Sophia. At all events, there were no 
teces of the late awoon in her face or manner. 

" Now, what do you think ?" she said, settling her- 
self m Miss Phipps's rocking-chair with quite a 
flutter and looking animated. ** Pm in the greatest 
fix, and I can't think how I'm ever going to get out 
of it So I've run in to get a bit ot advice." 

It was Sophia, certaimy. Miss Phipps knew what 




WIS coming. 

"* Haah !" Mrs. Morlev put up her hand impera- 
tirely, and bent forward to Usten. Some one was 
comug up the stairs, and Mrs. Morley at once lias- 
teoed nervoualy to the door and applied her eye to 
the key-hole. " It is—it certainly is," in a scared 
vbisper, " the top floor back, Isabella." 

** Tea, it Is Mr. Hodson," returned Miss Phipps, 
tfter hearing some one enter the room back of hera. 

*' Widl, I'm glad, at all events, to know he hasn't 



made away with himself," Mrs. Morley said, resum- 
ing her seat; " but I believe, just as well as I want 
to, that something is the matter with him." 

" Why, I can*t conceive what makes you think so, 
Mrs. Morley!" 

Miss Phipps's face flushed an unusual red, though 
one would suppose there was nothing in her reply 
to occasion any such contusion. 

*'I don't know," pursued Mrs. Morley, ''but I 
think it must be a sort of a foreboding of something 
that is to happen. I never felt so about anytUng in 
my life that something didn't occur. And then you 
know what that young man— what's his name. Dia- 
mond?— said about his razor. It's just the way 
such people begin suicide, I've read time and 
again." 

" Mr. Hodson may be a little peculiar, but then 
he " 

Miss Phipps did not finish what she had Intended 
to say, and we smile struggling at the comers of her 
pretty mouth suddenly stole away, as if put to fiight 
by a quick, serious thought 

" People may laugh at me," Mrs. Moriey continued, 
a little piqued ; " I have no doubt they will, and I 
don't care if they do, Miss Phipps. But if they*d 
ever had their nerves in the state mine'a been in 
ever since poor Mr. Morlev was brought home to me 
with a fish-bone in his throat, and nobody able to 
get it out until the poor man was black in the foce 
and ouite dead without ever saying a word to me, 
they'oi know what my feelings are, I think." 

"Why, how shocnng I Certainly, it's very cruel 
to laugh at any one, I'm sure," Miss Phipps replied, 
sympathetically, perceiving that these sad recollec- 
tions were making themselves visible in Mrs. Moriey's 
eyes. 

"And to think," said the old lady, in quavering 
voice, " that I should have dreamed, only a week 
before, that he died of cholera-morbusl It has 
always seemed as if it were a sort of a presentiment" 

After using her handkerchief a few moments, and 
intimating that people oould know nothing about it 
until they'd been Inrough it all, Mrs. Morley hap- 
pened to remember that she pad left the chamber- 
maid in her room, where possibly the bureau-drawers 
were unlocked. And as this startling recollection 
drove everything else out of her mind, she hastily 
withdrew to investigate her premises. 

When left alone, Miss Phipps began to act in a 
mysterious manner. Fhrst she walked up and down 
the room two or three times, listened at the door, 
looked out of the window, and then, finally, while 
lightly drumming her fingers on the sash, assured 
herself that it couldn't be he was so foolish as to do 
anything like that Mrs. Morley was only a fidgety 
old woman, and there was no sense in paying any 
attention to her. 

" I am sure,'* she said aloud, and even more con- 
fidently — *^ I am sure he'll never do such a thmg— at 
any rate, before he asks me again, for any one with 
half wit must iiave seen I wasn't in real earnest" 

At length an idea came to her, for which she was 
waiting, perhaps. She would send the servant to 
inquire if Mr. Hodson was ill. There couldn't be 
an3rthing very improper in doing that He seldom 
missed coming to breakfast, and his absence was 
liable to be unfavorably construed. At all events, 
she would hazard it. for it would let him know that 
she VHU thinking of htm. 

The servant-girl knocked on Hodson's door while 
he was busy vRth some very pleasant reflections ; 
and it was a fiew moments before he could make 
out the whole meaning of her question, and frame the 

S roper and polite answer necessary for her to take 
acK. 

** By jingo ! she is tiiinkinff of me !" he said, when 
the door was dosed. "And the best of it is, she 
can't have heard a word about it yet I'm abso- 
lutely certain of that." He walked the floor a mo- 
ment or two with his hands thrust into his pockets. 
*' It wiU never do," viewing himself hi the looldng- 
glaas, '* to let her see me at the table, or anywhere 
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else, until I've worked down my epirits. She'd be 
snre to notice that somethhigMi m the wind. Til 
have a lunch bronftht npi, and Keep ont of the sight 
of all of them." 

After these conclusions, Hodson seated himself 
before an old leather trunk, and began to overhaul 
its contents. 

Usually, when he fell to peeking or nnpackinff 
his trunk, he was either in a melancholy or senti- 
mental mood ; but on the present occasion he was on 
parti€uhu*ly good terms with himself. 

lie held up several articles of clothing, worn 
nearly to shreds, and laoghed at their ruinoos con- 
dition. A black coat, which had been handled 
with sompnlous care, be threw on tho floor care- 
lessly. During the past year it had taken him the 
whole of every Sniday forenoon to pot that coat in 
what he deemed a presentable appearance, the 
prtneipal part of sueh labor being t* nide the white 
seams and threadbare spots under the best quality 
of black ink. 

But that sort of thing was aU over now, and he 
meant to coisolt a fasbionaMe tailor before the world 
was for^^eight hours older. 

Finally, ke drew ont firom Ibe bottom of the 
trunk a small package of letters, which certainly had 
a ferainiae character and aroma about them. 

A Bhert time after this Bodson had fallen to Hiink- 
ing on his feet, and Mrs. M orley's pence was being 
distarbed again by the boots of the top floor back, 
going to and ftt> with alow and BKasured regu- 
larity. 

*' If Mrs. Bolivar won- 1 stop that man's everlasting 
walking. Pll see about it myself t^' she said, with 
much deeiflton, and went at once down-stairs. 

Here, however, she found that her physician had 
just been admitted, and was awaiting her in the 
parlor. 

*♦ How do we do to-day, Mrs. Morley? A llttJe 
flushed , eh ? Df dnt sleep well, perhaps, last night ?*' 
inquired the doctor. 

** I should sav not, Doctor Septwieh. I havent 
any doubt I shall die outright if i stay in this house 
much longer. There's » man In the room above mine 
who's huurne, I believe, as well as I want to. He kept 
me awake the whole night." 

'' Well, well, tbatit never do," taking her hand 
and counting her pulse. " No ; quietude, rest, and 
a cbcmge of scene are highly neeessary. It's won- 
derful--4t's really wonderful— how a lady's nerves 
are put together. Why, now, do you know, Mrs. 
Morley, half of the ladies in this city have had tiieir 
nerves ruined just by servaat-glris or something of 
the kind. And there's my wife, who. I'll say in 
confidence, would dream of servant-girls every 
night In the year if I didn't put her to sleep with a 
powder." 

The doctor had scarcely finished speaking, when 
Mrs. Morley hastened fh>m his side to the door, 
where she looked ont stealthily at the stairs, and 
caught sight of somebody, several stairs up, coming 
down. 

" That man in the room over nrfne," she whis- 
pered, coming back in a flurry. '* Do go out and 
see whether or not he is really in his right mind." 

The doctor, a quick man to comprehend either a 
patient or a situation, had his hand on tlie door* 
Knob in no time, and was saying, in a lend voice, 
*• Well, good-day, Mrs. Morley. good -day. You 
must be careful, really. VW endeavor to call again 
la the course of the afternoon." 

The person whom the doctor followed out of the 
front-door stopped when midway down the steps, 
and turned to see who was coming behind. The 

f)hysician smiled and nodded Blighuy, as if he be- 
ieved they recognised each other ; then be took off 
. his hat, wiped his forehead, and remarked that it 
certainly was very warm weatiier for the first of Oc- 
tober. 

Diamond— it was he, instead of Hodson— agreed 
that the weather was not quite what would be ex- 
pected; and then, aa It occurred to him tiiat tiie 



man was Mrs. Morley's physician, he inquired 
whether there was much sickness in the ci)^ just 
then. 

The doctor said he believed there were more 
fbvers than usual, eyed Diamond searchingly, and, 
finally, walked np the street at his side. After they 
had gone a short distance, he said, rather abruptly. 
" Pardon me, unless I'm much mistaken, you are 
not in very good health to-day, sir ? Warm weather, 
now, I haven't any doubt ; and you're a littie bilions, 
too, perhaps?" 

As luck would have it for the doctor. Diamond 
had been convivially engaged the past night; and 
now when his attention was called n> his health by 
so good authority, he beUeved he did not ieel very 
well; 

•* I guess— well, yes, I am a trifle weak, though I 
don't think there is an^'thing else ^e matter with 
me," he said, eolocittg mightlv. 

** Yes, to be sure. How is your head, though— 
the upper part, I mean? Too much blood there, 
eh? Your eyes look heavy. Perhaps you find it 
difficult to keep your mind on the thing in hand?" 

'' I do fisel a UtUe dizzy, that's a fact," repUed 
Diamond, quite fluked now and a little bewildered 
also by these apparent symptoms of disease. 

" If you will permit me to advise you, sir, I would 
say that rest and quietude are highly necessary to 
your nervous condition. And I'll ^st give you a bit 
of a prescription," producing his note-book and 
seareUng his pockets for a pencil—** something yon 
can have prepared at the aruggist's, which w3l re- 
lieve yon of that blood in the head." 

" Why, it isn't anything serious, is ft ?^ Diamond 
a^ed, ftdnt at once. "A rush of blood to the head 
is dangerous, isn't It?" 

" Yes, sometimes. Quite right, I'm sure ; but rest 
and quietude, together with some medicine, will pat 
yon aH right, I've no doubt" 

" I should not go down-town, then, I anppose ?" 

*' Why, no, I wouldn't to-day, if I were you. Pd 
go home and rest and sleep." 

In less than a halt-hour after receiving that ad- 
vice from Mrs. Morley's doctor. Diamond had swal- 
lowed that gentleman's prescription, and waa sitting 
on the Bide of his bed, pulling off his boots with the 
air of a confirmed invalid. In foct, the doctor^s 
straightfbrward assurance had quite upset him ; and 
the prescribed medicine, whatever it was. had 
created such a rebellious feeling in his stomach that 
he felt like giving up the ghost at once. He, how- 
ever, looked intently several times into a wooden 
pail at the side of ms wash-stand, and felt relieved 
immediately afterward. 

The reaction was so gratifying, and brought on 
such a soothing feeling, that he fell asleep, and, 
somehow, the afternoon slipped away and the room 
became dark before he was aware of it 

When he awoke he went to Hodson's room to bor- 
row a match, and found him, after awaiting an an- 
swer to two raps, in darkness also. 

Hodson, sitting at his back- window, silent and 
thoughtful, with his hat on and his ffeet elevated on 
the back of a chair, had been quite aa unmindful of 
the flight of time as Diamond had. 

*♦ What's to pay, Hodson? Got the blues r' Dte- 
mond asked. 

*' Oh, no, no ! Gome hi, come In, and Pll light the 

gM." 

**Been packing your trunk? Yon ain't going 
away, are you ?" Diamond asked when the gas was 
lighted, observing various articles scattered here 
and there about the room, and Hodson's open 
trunk. 

•• No— well, yes, I am. But I wouldn't have you 
say a word about it for anything— jost at present," 
he added, leaning against the wall, and facing Dia- 
mond with his hands in his pockets. 

•' Of course not. That's all ri^t" 

Hodson walked across the room, and stood lean- 
ing one arm on the mantelpiece. He had been pent- 
np all day, and felt desperately la need of somebody 
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to tmlk to. Wbjnot make Diamond a confidant? 
He had known something about the affair a month 
previous. 

** You can't keep a secret. Diamond ?" 

" With all my heart What's np ? I won't say a word 
about it for love or money ?" 

" Not a word, on voor nonor T* 

•'No, not a word. ' 

" Well — ^but didn't you see the Teiegram last 
night? I hit one ot the right nnmbers. It'sfUty thou- 
sand dollars, as sure as Vm alive !'* 

*' Bless my stars ! You're not jok " 

*' Don't speak so load. I really wouldn't have her 
know it just now for any consideration." 

•• Her?" 

Hodson unraveled this part of his revelation with 
some diffidence, and two nours passed before either 
he or Diamond had hit on a plan by which Miss 
Phipps might be approached— before she had heard 
of Hodson 8 luck^n the delicate and efibctive way 
desired. 

He meant now, just as he had a week previous, 
that it should be an afiEair of pure affection, or no- 
thing at all. Diamond agreed that it ought to be so, 
and, after conversing long in a low tone, they ma- 
tured a plan about eleven o'clock. 

Diamond then returned to his room, and Hodson 
turned offtiie gas, and lay down on his back to medi- 
tate farther and more conclusively. 

As what follows, however, will show, this proved 
to be mere waste of time. Wearied by his mental 
exertions, Hodson fell asleep, and became mixed up 
IB a series of feverish dreams which caused his de- 
flgn to be frustrated. 

In the meanwhile, Diamond continued to think of 
Hodson's fifty thousand dollars, and could not fall 
adeep. Every noise he heard, either in the house 
or street, annoyed him, and the night was becoming 
tedious. So he got up, struck a match, and looked 
at his watch. 

It was a little past twelve o'clock, and, deciding to 
go out for a short walk, he began to dress. When 
he had finished, with the exception of pulling on 
one boot, he heard a noise on the stairs, and opened 
Ub door a few inches to ascertain what caused it. 

Hm hall-lights were burning sofBciently bnght for 
him to see lliss Phipps, whose hair was curled with 
paper, standing at the head of the stairs and look- 
mg dewB, as tliough she were struck dumb with 
wonder. Diamond then stepped softly out of his 
room and also looked down. Miss Phipps was a lit- 
tle startled, and put her hands to her head, but 
Diamond was too much puzzled by what he saw to 
retreat now. 

Aboot half-way down the stair-railing sat Hodson 
upright and composed, his coat and boots off. His 
mem was tnmed toward the foot of the stairs, and 
be was apparently trying to ride the rail downward 
witfi as much ease and grace as he could. Holding 
fast In front with his hands, he allowed himself to 
BUde down slowly and cautiously, under which ma- 
noBOvre the railing creaked as though it would col- 
tonee in spite of everything. 

Jtrs. Morley had, moreover, been attracted to the 
■cene and was standing below, making ludicrous 
pantomhnic signs to Miss Phipps to declare that she 
Knew she was right about the top -floor back being 
mad. In her excitement she did not notice that 
Hodson's eyes were closed ; though she m%ht have 
ettily seen that such was the fact, had die dared to 
look directly at him. It turned out that Hodson was 
AnplT performing a mere somnambulistic eccentri- 
citj, being at that moment deep in a dream. His 
fiuicj, prompted bv the day's thoughts of his great 
hiok, had been building a magnificent house which, 
through carelessness, had caught fire ; and as the 
BtaiTB were wrapped in flames, Hodson was flying 
for his life down the rallinff, without the least idea 
that Miss Phipps was watcning him. 

** Hodson, Hodson ! What the deuce are yon 
about?" Diamond called out. Whereupon Hodson 
lost Ufl grip, aUd down the railing, then bounced ofi 



the stair-post at Mrs. Morley, and landed on the 
floor in a neap. 

Without the least regard for anybody, Miss Phipps 
tripped down the stairs ; and. kneeling over Hod- 
son, implored him to look np at her, to speak to her. 
But to these entreaties he was quite dumb. 

" Is he dead?" Mrs. Morlev gasped, lookmg out 
from behind the door where she had retreated. 

'^Is he a burglar?" inquired Bolivar, pale as a 
ghost, coming up from the first floor with a olub in 
his hand, and closely followed by Mrs. B. 

The heavy fall had woke everybody in the house. 
Doors were opened and shot in quick succession ; 
and by the time Diamond and Bolivar had carried 
Hodson to a sofa in the front room, boarders, ser- 
vants and all were hastening up and down-stairs, 
wanting to know what dreadral thing had happened. 

*' Oh, Mr. Hodson — Augustus — speak to me !" Miss 
Phipps begged, kneeling before the sola. *' Say I 
was not the cause of ift" 

" £Ih?— is the fire out?" Hodson asked, opening 
his eyes and looking inquiringly at the circle of faces 
around him. '* I believe — 1 think Pve been dream- 
ing," sitting up and placing both hands to his head. 

" You fell down-stairs," Miss Phipps exclaimed, 
rising and trying to appear a Uttle more uncon- 
cerned. 

'' You'll be all right in a minute, Hodson," put in 
Diamond. " You were stunned." 

" Oh, yes. Tm quite right now." Then, as ho 
observed Mrs. Bolivar, " The fket is— I hope there 
has been no disturbance ? I walk in my sleep some- 
times, and I've been a little excited over a " in 

the meantime catching Diamond's eye — " you know 
all about it. Diamond?" 

'* Yes, yes : I'll make it clear as water. He's " 

But as Hodson realized that his luck was about to 
be made known, he mustered all his courage, and 
begged them to allow him five minutes' private con- 
versation with Miss Phipps before Diamond said any- 
thing further. 

Everybody looked surprised and wonder-stricken 
instantly. Miss Phipps became very red, and Hod- 
son alternated between red and white. But Diamond 
proved himself equal to the occasion, and led the 
way ont of the room. 

** Did any one ever see such actions ?" faMiuired 
Mrs. Moiiey, comiig last and closing the do<N:. 

** Dear me ! what can it aM mean?" Mrs. Bolivar 
asked. *^ I had no idea Ifr. Hodson was such a man. 
Who'd have believed it?" 

Then little Miss Mole, a^aew boarder and a dress- 
maker, thought it was very ridiculous, t» say the 
least ; and Weber, our Bwr chaa t tailor, vetoBleered 
his opinion that Bfodsoa was stfll dreaming. Helen 
and Maggie exchanged a few wco^, also, on the 
basement stairs. Bolivar looked on. Only a mo- 
ment or two pnseed, however, before Hodson 
opened the door and requested them to return. 

** Now, Diamond, if yoa1l explain my good-for- 
tune," he said, taking a seat near Miss Phipps, who 
sat with her hands clasped, looking at the carpet 

** Why, the fact is, Hodson has struck a big streak 
of luck/' Diamond explained, standing in the door- 
way. '* I don't believe any one can guess what it is, 
though everybody has been reading for a month 
about the Kentucky Lottery. Hodson's won the 
fifty thousand dollar prize. It's enough to make 
any one go walking on air in his sleep." 

**I should say so!" Mrs. Bolivar exclaimed, en- 
thusiasticaliy. *' Why, Mr. Hodson, I'm so glad for 
you, I'm sure ! It*s really splendid ! Mr. Bolivar, 
can't you say something?" 

" Certainlv," returned Bolivar, feeling for his eye- 
glasses. ** I— upon my soul, Hodson, old fellow, it*s 
a happy stroke, and I congratulate you !" he said, 
shaking Hodson's hand vigorously. 

'*And 1 told yon only this morning, Isabella "~ 
Miss Phipps's eyes were full of tears—" that I was 
sure something was going to happen." said Mrs. 
Morley, in the best of humor, and extending her 
hand to Hodson. 
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HODSON'S LUCK. 



Id irbich hs Baid. raddaniiig very much, tbat Bi liu 
not 0DI7 obUined > brftod qsit lortaas, bat wan 
going to haTS a— a wiTs, and then he looked al Him 
Fhipps. 

"Add reaUf." uid he.hesltaling and begiaoLng to 
ait dowD, " I baliflTo I'm a trameodoiul; luikT 
lallair. anrholr, and that tha world li a prions 
placa to Uva In." 

1 belien Hodaoa ha* foond no retaoa alnee to 
change hli seDllmenta. H« la liTing in a vctt qniat 
and pretty place up the Smnd. and a good man; of 
his neigtibora are wooderfog to thie day vhy Ua 
cottage baa been christened " Hodaon's Lack." 
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Fletcher Norton 
When pleading 



befora Lord Haos&eld on aome '^neatiOD 

rigbt, be chanced nnrottanateir to aay : " Hy lord. 

I can Uloitrata the point In an inatanca In my own 

Graon. I rayaelf hare tiro little manora." ^e Judge 
mediately iaterposed, with one of hla blaodeat 
amllti ; >' We all know it. 6ir Fletcher I" 



. irho WM alwaye 
: boriad attre, leti tn 

-^ , „ ^rerent ao terrible a 

cataatraphe: "I de^re that it may Dot b« disttirbed 
tram the l>ed In whioh It may be lyliig.Dor prepared 
for burial, nor, above all, be placed in a ooffin, tiU 
three medical men of high standing and repataUoD 
shall tuiTS inspected it separalclr. and not in Ihe 
presence ot each other, and aball bare declared in 
writing, to be aigned by tbem respectively, that Ute 
signs of decompoMtlon have unmistikabl; com- 
menced. And i desire tiiat two oat of the three 
medioal men (ball b« other than the medical men 
who likT* attended me la my last Uleeaa. I forbid 
all diveclion or antopay o( my remains, vnleet there 
be a saspicloB In tbe mind of my execotor ttiat I 
have not died a natural death, but earnestly request 
that ths most approved means (short of mangiing 
the hod;} mar be need for testoring my lite in ease 
there be anr donbt of my decease, or I appear to 
Iw in a eatalepay or trance." 

If ire Eaabrsee Eraor we reject trntb.aad tha 
rejection of truth necessarily iaTolroa the rejeetioo 
ofthe fonntaia ol truth. 
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lIi.IDEX UA.T. 



Maiden May. 



..-„ ffi« nelghbon 

dd not meat Ua burden as tber did Uie SatonUy 
-i-L. ■-— ■-- a of briny b«et ud cabbage, and otber 
dlbl«B OB either bud, bat iniiftdoom- 
junuuj. Bud loat tbenuelTes to gentle reverlei; 
ud Prank blmwlT, m he atood at the door of the 



thing u a bongh of IQaci I > But H*r Heradith was 
woadaifnllr fond of Sowers, and theiA were the 
eaitteat of tfaeiT kiod. 

W»j up andst the ikjltghls. in a roem facing 
Frank Brainerd's own, llMieii-haired Hay lived and 
worked In eompaar with elderiy Wis Fage, wfaa 
tanght pmcil-drawing and flower-painting after a 
etUf, conveationnl faaUoD. Hay's work was the 
copying and adapting to modern parposes of tlie 
meaeval Ulnminatlons of missals and parchments, 
borrowed and hired from varians out-of-the-way 
Bonrces. Bemetimea, even, she originated aometliiag 
In the very spirit of those moanmenta of laviog de- 
votion, and tlie tender patience and poetry that in- 



KAIDEIT HAT. 



fonni thoM beutifnl relics seemed to have erepl 
kito the epringB oTiieF yoang life. 

Thli gentle girl, with her artist lonl and womuilr 
HUtare, RM Frank Brainerd'i ide.1. How fflidly ' " 
would have cheriehed her, hiTe made for hei . 
dove's nest of home, but u jet he had not dared 
to harbor tbe thongbt. mucli leu breathe it to her 
ears ; and all or a andden, onlr a week before, had 
eonie a piece of Inck wblcb opened wonderfnl pos- 
sibilitJes. Here waa Frank, a etndent architect, 
plodding la paths of indosny and self-denial, not 
eipecUng anj reward perhaps for fears, and i~ 
order bad come to him that might have pleated % 
and experiance. 

A certain Hr. Laacsltes, kooim to bim ool; bj 
■ame. bad aeen Frank's >ork. and determined that 
he and none other sbonld plan and superintend the 
bnildlng ol the new Laseellei residence. Raral 
bomes were Frank'a pet bobby. He waa to 
earie blanche within certain very liberal llmlta. ___ 
felt most keenly the racognition of hit merit — de- 
lerved, u be bad no doubt, but eqially uneipeeted. 

It wan a little singolar that with the note which 
had brought hint the good news came another in a 
almilar envelops, aqperscrlbed, to all appearances, 
b^ the same hand, and directed to Hiss llay Mere- 
dith. Hay and her conpanion were absent, so 
Prank took it in and wondered over it somewhat. 

When be had once dehiered 11, 11 passed out of 
hia mind — *a nnconi^dared trifle, a matter, at least, 
that dldnoCconcemhliu ; bnt tftenrard it recarred 
to him with a deeper torce. 

Mr. Lucellu't ^ntt met Frank, aad showed him 
over the aite ol lhe prospectiva dwelling and gar- 
den. l[ra.LaBCBilear«ceiTedhimcoiirteondyat the 
old-lkiUoned cottage, aooD to be diacaidad. ICr. 
LasosUea did not appear- He wai away on buil- 
ueu, and meant to content hlmielt with a Bnal 



(he followii^ Sandar. The Invitttion 
la rarblmaslongasthera waaagUmpsa 
et face to be had. Then her room wsa 
to be filled with the lilacs, and there was to be a 
qniet walk to Bt Stephen's, with Hits Page kindly 
attentive to the prospect. 

These pretty project* were doomed to dlnppohit- 
menl. Frank overslept himself on the sorrow, and 
was just dressed in time to aea llisa Fags and Hay 
starting olT with an andaclons stranger, at an hoar, 
loo. that showed nnneceasary haste— not a sober, 
hlberly sort of person, this stranger, thoogh by no 
means a youth. A mvi of the world plainly, and an 
•iquiule; and Frank ionnd bimseli transforming 
Hay into a ooqnette, and brongfat hinoell np with a 
andden check. 

Hli reason told him that Ihs girl had a perfect 
rlgbt to walk with whom ahe wonld through lUa. 
even, for all that ha had done to guard against it 
Such a poe«bill(y. at this moment when aif hopes 
were just awakening, was very depresslDg, but he 
argnad himself out of bis ahort-lived madness. 

A Her a short struggle with himself, he went to 
ohuruh. bowed to May and Miss Page across the 
throng, and tiled to brbig himself into a qtJet It'ama 

Tbe bee ol the straagcr Interfered. In a Bash of 
remembrance be caw it, aa ha had seen it more 
Uiaa once, quietly conrideiing Hay's. It saemsd to 
grow Mephistophelean aa he gazed. There was a 
amoiderlng paasian and cynical analysis in the dark, 
kesn eyea— a sOiu^ Dombination. The sallow vla- 
age, with its deep-cot lioea, waa all cynicism. 

fl waa strange that Frank Bralnerd. who had 
been steady at work at Oa same game blmeelf, 
should thkik it sncb a cllme for another to watch 
May by stealth, and fall in Ion with her, and then 
try to gain her favor ; but snch la human oatnre in 
Its callow atate- 

Ths lilacs wilted away in the Iron basbi hi Frank's 
ronn, and Frank bowed grimly to Hay when tn 



caught her tlniid glance on Uonday morrdng. as he 
went bla way down the stain. He was not going to 
Intrude himself before eligible suitors; Uay might 
have her choice. This was somewhat unreaaooable, 
as May bad not been oflered her choice ; hut love's 
Introdnctory madness is cot reasonable. So off went 
be. with his fnll heart and his good news nnspcdien, 
for another week of absence and misery. 

His- Laaceiies was wondronsly kind and attsndTe 
^a suave, accomplished. beantilU woman— and 
mads a gueat of tbe architect builder. There were 



another week, while only Ihs alow beginnings td & 
work were gol^gon. 

On the next Sunday he waa back again to tha 
stndio hulldlug, heart'hiingiT and braln-berogRed — 
Sunday and Hay mamtng, the beautifkl feativ2-dar 
of the olden time. 

There came a shambling step on the bare l)aaTda 
DUttide bla roam, and then a knock, and a small and 
Btopid moaaenger-bov wanted to know If Ibis waa 
" niunber nine." That digit atared blandly from 
May Meredith's door, white on a jet black ground ; 
but powibly the messenger's knowledge of Sgnrta 
waa leas than elcmentarv. for he oouldnH quite com- 
prehend Bralni gesture, and stood, 
openmauthed. ^ancy with a dainty 
to; of pearl-B dangliu * 
— "■'-■ igaiair 



t, Dke a sol 
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ig a fairy gift 

„, .aghtitsTjoaa^wilh 

delight; then t its meaning with 

■nme strange, mixed feeling of sadness and rage. A 
jewel-box. nnder the handful of eioUca. and a three- 
cornered tdllet peeping from them— a fitting tribute 
to Hay's wortk and beauty, and a tribute such as he 
Biight scarcely hope to give her. It was not in 
human nature to i^olce. Borne impnlae made him 
■naloh the basket and bear it to its deatiuaUon. 
Thar* was no answer Co be waited for. as s matter 
of course, and the dull and dingy errand-boy de- ~ 
parted, breathing slgha of relief. 

May's gentle wordi of welcoma atirred Rank 
Bralnerd'a beiag, bat he refaaed to drink of thoM 
lew drops of eoBsalation, when it might tie that tbe 
full cup of bapplnesa for which he panted was to be 
offered fteely ta another's lips. He was noiita and 
redcent, and Hay grew digidfled, and Hiss Page 
'ooked up from her ilow-moTbig pencil with U|. 
;redaloaa amazement, then fell into raptures ofer 
the oostly glR that bad came to gladden Hay's 
mandng. Thua Prank left them, bnmnred hlmaell 
for a dav, bat could not reabt looUng out to. aee th* 
trio of last Bunday go down the stain together, 
then departed Ibr tbe tdene of labors, which had 
'-It hall their charms. 

II was at the end of tbe next week that Frank 
Brainerd. In consultation with Urs. Laaoelles, 
stepped hito her private parlor, and there ilood as 

■■• L . i-.L •jBck dumb with a blow. Some- 

at forcibly tbe letter that had fallen 
ide by side with his own, in the 
J It was as if the ilghtning had 
flashed to reveal an awlU secret, and yet there waa 
anrely room for donbt, 

"Whose portrait '"he aaksd, witfi a forced calm- 
ness, wliiist good Hn- Lascelles was patiently 
looldug for penciled plans and memoranda. 

Her husband's— Mr. LA^elles'a— theverymanwho 
bad summoned him to rail hli Srtt Important pro- 
Tessionai work. And what then? Why, it was the 
itranger who had gone twice to chnrch with Hay, 
ind seen her how often since then—or before, for 
that matterl Tlie bnsband of tbe estimable lady 
before him. doubtless; but jmt aa plaint; the de- 
clared lover ol Hay Ueredith. Franks cbeska 
burned, his eyes bitzed, hia heart burst into raging 
Samee. He couldn't quite grasp the whole struige 
story yet. Surely there was some queer coincldene* 
merely aboot the lellsra. Hr. Laacellea'a work had 
really been Intrusted to his hands, and hli haoda 
were competent. 
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Tht world Memed bi a whirl. He wm only sore 
of one thiog— thftt the man who was with his sweet 
May daily, honriy, perhaps, was a Tillain. He only 
thought he was snre of that There mnst be some 
mistake, he said, with his teeth set This, after a 
few words of muttered ezcnse to his wondering 
hostess. He managed to colleot himself and get 
back to his legitinmte theme, and go through the 
day somehow. A week ! and he might have seen 
May, and had not : and what miffht not have been 
done with a girl's heart in a week ? And there had 
been other weeks before— how many he did not 
know. 

As he sped over the iron rails, his thiok-beating 
poises drowned the clamor of travel. There was no 
joy dawning through the great dread that possessed 
him. He was doabtless going to give that dear little 
tender soul a pang such as only soch sweet tender 
natorea can ever know ; bnt if only he eonld save 
hen there was something worth the while to live for. 

liie day and the night were over, and the mom- 
hiff came. With all his sphlt steadied into qniet 
caun, he stood at her door and knocked. 

He went in, and nttered greetings and formal 
oommonplaoes, and told of his good Ibrtoae, as aa 
old friend liad a right to tell it, expecting sympathy. 
When he mentioned the name of Lascelles, Miss 
Page cried ont that that was the name of May's new 
iKrad, and Frank replied that it was the same man, 
which he oonKd do with a good fhoe, not having 
breathed a hint of any Mrs. Lascelles; and pre- 
sently Miss Page was Indostrionsly at work under 
one window with her camers-hair pencils, making 
patient strokes, while Frank and May stood to- 
gether, flashed and breathless, each for a different 
reason. May leaning against the red moreen cur- 
tains, lookii^ steadfastly down, Frank probing lan- 
guage for words that he might dare to utter to the 
uly-uke creature before him. 

** Yon got a beautifhl present on May-day mom- 
teg. Miss Meredith P 

"Yes." 

"And a letter r' 

"Yes." 

" May I ask the pnrport of the letter?— not for 
any wrong reason, believe me. But for a very m^ 
gent, good one." 

»* Yon may read it" 

The answer almost stunned Prank, but he stretched 
forth his hand mechanically. He read. Such a spe- 
cioos, sordid tUng! All glittering promises and 
gvfle. And May had read soch a ding and offered 
it to his eyes I Was May, his ideal, other.than die 
seemed? 

*' The villain !" gasped Frank. 

"For liking me?" asked May, with a smUe. the 
first that had crossed her face that day. ** I have 
angered it I" she said, as if expecting to be qnes- 
tkmed. 

" How f he asked, trembling at his own temerity. 

" It seemed as if he wanted to bribe me to be ms 
wife," cried May, seeing somethhig in Frank's eyes 
to stir her to bashflil boldness. " I sent him back 
fais presents." 

AbA then— how neither of them knew— they were 
hand-in-hand and smiling tremulouslv; and Miss 
Page stole a sly k>ok across toward tnem, and felt 
tlie tears standing in her eyes. 

" I can't uaderstand why yon osed such words 
about Mr. LasoeUes," suggested May, timidhr, after 
other words had passed. " You meant '' 

" I meant " 

B«t what lie meant Frank did not tell her then, 
nor for many a long day. She liad passed over 
burning plowshares, and luul not even felt the heat 
-Sweet Maiden May! 



VTerlc U m w d mr at drOBBg rocks, for instance, If 
your emplover never visits you than if he frequent- 
ly does. He will know your faithfulness When he 
Days for the drilla. 






Out of the Silence I 

Oct of the Silence I The night has fled: 
The lun has risen— the east is gay; 
And fkir, like a maiden garmented 
For loving espousal, comes the day I 
Song Is before her, and sound behind— 
Ripple of river, and swell of sea; 
Songsters, adoring, pour on the wind 
Chorus or Inflnite melody I 

Out of tlie Silence 1 The hours are fleet, 
And time is a torrent none can stay; 
Manhood and youth with feverish heat 
Laugh for a little, and pass away ! 
So for a Summer I seek to soar, 
Sing through the season the roses reign 
Ah I I will listen to doubt no more, 
One most adventure if one would gain t 

Ont of the Silence I For weal or woe, 
Robed in the raiment of modest trust; 
Nobler to strive with a stronger foe 
Than rest in a sIothAil ease, and rust t 
So for the day 1 and I kneel and pray 
The fates would favor an early flight: 
Sweeten the way fbr a first essay 
Out of the Silence to sound and light! 



Be witched. 

Oni Autnmn night in the early part of the preaeni 
century, a vast crowd came pouring out of the opera- 
house of Florence, filling the air with the buzz ol 
excited voices— the soft clamor of Italian speech. 

The ooncert was just over. Paganini. the god of 
the violin, as he was then called, the eztraormnary, 
the incomprehensible maestro, with whose fame all 
Europe was then ringing, had finished another ol 
those wonderful performances, the like of which the 
world had never heard before— which, perhaps it 
will never hear again. 

''He iB not a man," said one, "but an angel! 
Heard you ever such improvisations T And his ex* 
ecntion upon a single string— ii it net beyond 
beUef?" 

" Some people think him a devil," answered an* 
other, ** and swear he has sold his soul to Evil foi 
this verv power that enchants us alL Mark hii 
eyes. Are they angelic, think you? He fisscinatei 
women as a serpent charms bb'ds. His look is irre* 
aistible. Gentle and simple, old and young, they aD 
go mad over him." 

** Bah, bah !" cried a Ihlrd voice. " It is only his 
enemies who say these things. He is a great mys- 
tery, and so many envious people who cannot un* 
derstand him, nor learn anytiiing of his private life, 
revenge themselves by defaming his character." 

''At any rate," urged the second q>eaker, "it's a 
fact beyond dispute mat he often lies like one dead 
for hours together, and when he comes to himself 
again, he plays the most extraordinary music that 
ears ever ustened to. At a concert which he gave 
at|Tnrin, a tall, dark shadow was seen bending over 
him, and there is a burgher in Vienna wlu> will 
swear by all the saints that he once saw a dozen 
shadowy hands hovering about the strings of Paga- 
nini*s violin. Not long ago a Florentine flower-c^ 
met him in a lonely neighborhood, and stood petri- 
fied by his look, unable to move hand or foot, while 
he paced up and down before her, talkbg to some 
invisible object, and bursting now and then into fits 
of demoniac laughter. How can sensible people 
explain these things ?" 

"Easily enough— they are lies, every one. Do 
yon think our grand duke and all the court would 
admire and caress him as they do, if these things 
wereteue of himT* 

*' At least they know, as does everybody else, that 

he lately killed two men in a duel— the relatives of 

a certain young Tuscan lady with whose name his 

own has been connected." 

While the crowd dispersed, thus airing their divided 
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opinions of the jsreAt master, Paganini liimself 
— wrapped in the Umg cloak which he always wore, 
and followed hj a servant bearing his sacred 
violin— stepped ont of the opera-honse. A carriage 
was waiting at its door, with the nervons, impa- 
tient manner habitoal to him, he strode up to the 
vehicle, flong it open with his own hand, and was 
jost in the act of springing into its shelter and pri- 
vacy, when another carriMre tore madly along the 
street and stopped at his side. Ont from it leaped a 
man. He looked wildly aronnd, and, as his eyes fell 
on the fitmoos mnsician, he made a step forward and 
grasped his arm. 

** Pardon.'* he said, in a thick, agitated voice. " Is 
itPaganhiir' 

" Yes, signer/' answered the maestro. 

'*I knew yon by the portraits that hang in every 
shop window of Florence. For God's sake come 
witn me at once. A djrfaig person has sent me to 
fetch yon— one who begs and prays that she may 
hear one strain of Pagamni's wonderftil mnsic before 
she dies." 

Paganhii paused, with his foot on the step of his 
carriage. He fixed his dark eyes in keen scrutiny 
on tiie speaker. The fkir hair and blonde tints of 
the latter betrayed Northern blood. Although he 
spoke excellent Italian, it was plain that he was a 
foreigner. 

*' Who are youf demanded the maestro. 

<* I am Sir *fohn Loftus, the new ambassador fh>m 
Bngland; and the person who is dying is the sole 
chfld of my house. She has been in a decline for 
the last six months. I brought her with me to 
Florence to try the effects of the climate. We ar- 
rived three days ago, and alreadv the end is at hand. 
She declares that she cannot die till she has heard 



vou play." Paganini's love of money was well 
known, and the stranger 
would give my last smIUn 



lown, and the stranger made haste to add : 



"I 
ung to gratify her wish. In 
heaven's name do not hentate ! Everv moment is 
precious. Already we may be too late .'" 

" Lead on !" cned Paganini. 

The baronet rushed to his carriage. Paganini 
took his violin from his servant, dismissed the latter 
with a few words, and followed after. They whirled 
off at Ughtoing speed through the dark streets of 
Florence. 

Neither spoke. Paganini sat muffled in his cloak 
In one comer of the vehicle — the baronet occupied 
another. Now and then deep sighs escaped him. 
Presently the carriage stopped before a gate in a 
venerable wall. Near by they could hear the Amo, 
swollen with recent rains, roaring like a mountain 
torrent A late moon was shining on the thickets of 
Boboli and the mountains covered with olive groves. 
Sir Joim Loftus opened the gate and led hn com- 
panion into a large, lonely garden. Thickets (of 
myrtle and ilex and clumps of cypresses made a 
solemn gloom in the place. Here and there the 
broken, mildewed statue of a feun glimmered through 
tangled vines, and the odor of crushed violets arose 
from the grass under their feet. In a dusky alley 
stood a stone dryad pouring water into an oval 
basin, covered with antioue relievos. The capitals 
of columns and ancient friezes were scattered about 
as seats under the trees. In some neighbormg con> 
vent a bell was tolling. The baronet shuddered, 
and, hurrying forward, mounted a terrace and 
stopped at a dark and silent door. An English 
servant opened it trom within. 

*' Is she living, Harris V* cried the baronet 

"Yes, my lord." 

** Thank God !" 

The two men ascended a shallow-stepped stair, at 
the top of which a door stood i^ar. Sir John 
pushed it back, and stepped, with Paganini, into the 
chamber beyond. 

It was a spacious room, painted in arabesques, 
and lighted by a lamp which hung from a chain in 
the ceuing. A high, carved bed with a canopy and 
surtains of silk, occupied one comer, and upon it I 
ay a young girt ^ 



«« 



Oh ! are they coming, Miss HeritonT' the was 
saying to the middle-aged Englishwoman, nurse and 
companion in one. who sat by her side. 

" Yes, my dear, I hear them on the stair," an- 
swered Miss Meriton, and the next moment the bar- 
onet and Paganini stood in the chamber* 

The dvlng girl started up on her pillow. 

** Oh ! papa, you have brought him !" the cried, 
with a tltfill of unspeakable Joy breaking into her 
faint voice. 

" Yes, my dariing. Where is the doctor r » 

" He went away a few moments age. He says I 
cannot last the night out" Then, with an effort, 
she extended her hand to Paganini. '^Come 
nearer," she entreated, '* and let me look at yon— 

Jrou, of whom I have heard so much— whom I have 
ongedso much to see !" 

He obeyed. A more extraordinary pair of human 
beings, perhaps, was never brought fiM^e to face. 

The young English giri, dying there in that Flor- 
entine chamber, was as beautiiul as a dream. The 
soft, lanffuid contour of her face might have been 
copied from some Greek statue. Her skin, un- 
touched by any hint of rose, was hke marble in its 
whiteness. Her eyes, dilated now with an excite- 
ment akfai to pain, looked like dew- wet violets. Mattes 
of golden hahr— warm English gold— curied over 
the pillows, and showered upon her shoulders like a 
torrent of sunshine. The laces of her night-dress 
made a delicate tracery about her milky throat and 
over the daszling hands, which she held out to the^ 
great master. 

** And vou are Paganini," she murmured—" the 
strange, the incomparable ! I have seen you m hun- 
dred times in dreams, and you always looked as you 
do at this moment" 

Her eyes dwelt upon him with a rapt expression. 
He stood in the f^ light of the springing lamp, his 
cloak thrown back, his black hah* drirang about his 
thin, pallid face ; his wonderfbl mesmeric eyes, full 
of a fascination that few could resist Axed on the 
speaker; his tall figure looking taller than ever 
against the background of silken curtain. 

'* Yes, I am Paganini," he answered, hi a deep, 
sweet voice that was like a caress. '* You wish me 
to play for you T' 

•• Yes," she sighed—" oh, yes !" 

He drew his violin from its case. Sir John stepped 
back in the shadow of the carved bed, deeply agi- 
tated, but controlling himself for his daughter's sake. 
As he passed Pagamni, he whispered : 

** You think this verv strange, but my child was 
bom music-mad. She inherited the frenzy from a— 
a— near relative. You will understand her better if 
you know this." 

Paganini bowed. The next instant his dark eyes 
began to glow, a light flamed into his fkce. He 
drew his bow across the violin, and the hollow in- 
strament seemed to shudder and weep, like some 
living thhig. Then a fhll flood-tide of harmony broke 
out and filled the chamber. 

Often hi the great maetlro^B music an element of 
the infernal nUngled ; often his listeners shuddered as 
they heard in it the frightful cries and laughter of 
demons, the shrieks and lamentations of the leet ; 
but now a choir of divine spirits seemed meakhig 
from that wonderfhl vioUn— first, plafaitively, Uke the 
sighs of an .£olian harp, and then, as the bow flashed 
like a keen sword across the sentient strings, in one 
great rapturous cry of tenderest love s^ passion, 
uke the voice of the sons of God when they came down 
to woo the daughters of men. 

The soft Italian moon glanced hi through a recessed 
whidow at the foot of the bed, and a little breeze 
shook the curtahL Propped on her pillows the young 
English girl lay, with her hands clinched in the co^ 
terpane, and eyes of ineflhble splendor fixed on Pag- 
aniuL She moved not, she scarcely breathed. The 
spell of the enchanter was upon her— her very ex- 
istence seemed hanging on that silver-luring music. 
JostUngl crowding each other in a frenzy of sweet^ 
ness, the wonderfhl notes poured out, fester and ever 
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fitfter on the hruh of the room! In the waTeriqg 
figlit of tiie lamp Paganini^s &ee was transfignreo. 
He looked like a god ratiier tiian a man. His eyes 
were like stars. Every muscle of his slender body 
was strained to its utmost tension. A strange feeling 
that coold only be called an agony of rapture crept 
oTer hJs listeners. Sir John stood as if petrified. 
UisB Meriton held her breath. 

FtesentlT one last, weird, panting cry broke from 
the maryeloQs instrument, hovered in the air an in- 
stant, and fell in a shower of soft, ravishing sounds, 
like m atar bursting into beautiful fhigments. After 
that came a deep, passionate sigh and — silence. 

The baronet's daughter threw up her.arms, and 
fell back motionless on her pillows. 

" Mr God ! she is dead— we have killed her !" cried 
Sir John, and be snatched her wildly up and carried 
her to the window. 

She lay upon his shoulder without breath or 
motion. The lids had fallen on her violet eyes, her 
fimba were cold and rigid. Had her soul indeed 
drifted away on the last note of Paganini's music ? 

" Constance, my darling !" called Sir John, " speak 
to me !'' but there was no answer. 

He looked around for the maegtro—he had van- 
ished. Par down the shallow stair his receding step 
was audible for a moment, then a door closed and all 
was still. The baronet laid his inanimate daughter 
back upon the bed. He was a handsome man, 
scarcely past forty, with a world of passion and de- 
spair in his fktir Saxon face. 

" It is over !" he said, hoarsely. ** She is dead, 
IfisB Meriton, and I am alone in the world ! Before 
this blow all other sorrows of my life ahik into insig- 
nificance." 

The governess gave him a pitying look, then rang 
the bell quicklv, and an English maid entered. 

** I am sure her heart stillbeats," cried MisA Meri- 
ton, as the two laid the insensible gbrl flat upon her 
back, applied restoratives, chafed the cold hands and 
marble temples, breathed into the white lips, and 
hnng over her in an agony of suspense. 

For a while all effort seemed vain. She lay llfe- 
lesB, frozen, irresponsive. Presently, however, the 
convent clock near by struck midnight— twelve 
long, heavy, solemn strokes^ -and, as the last one 
eclmed through the chamber, the bosom of the ap- 
parently dead girl heaved fsAitly, and she opened 
her eyes, stirred, and looked around. 

"Papa!" 

He was at her side in a moment) bending over her, 
Ub sad, stem eyes blind with tears. 

" My dMling !" 

She put up her hand to his face. 

**Are yon crying? Oh, don't, papa. I shall not 
die. I am better. I feel as If new life had suddenly 
been breathed into me— as if death had been driven 
lar away. I have heard Paganini, papa, and I shall 
live." 

The baronet looked at her suspiciously, but no- 
she was not delirious. He touched her hand— it was 
moist and cool. She smiled up in his face in her old, 
blight, ghrlish way. 

Unmistakably, a change had been wrought in her 
— something swift and inexplicable. 

" Miss Meriton," cried Sir John, in a trembling 
voice, *' send Harris at once for the doctor." 

Half an hour after the Italian physician arrived, 
to find his patient— the girl whom he had declared 
eonld not last the night out— sunk in a sleep as deep 
and sweet as a chila s. 

Her pulse was quiet and regular. Already a faint 
rose-tmt had chased away the pallor from ner lips 
and cheek. 

** Siffnor, what have you done to her ?" he said. 

Sir John explained briefly. 

**It she better?" he quavered, half beside him- 
self with this sudden transition fh)m despair to hope. 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders. 

*' Tee. It is witcncraft Ah, the maetiro Is an 
extraordinary man. I cannot understand it. When 
1 left jonr daughter a litUe more than an hour ago, 



she seemed dying ; and now— well, let her sleep. It 
is plain that she will recover." 

In a transport of mingled amazement, delight and 
gratitude. Sir John Loftus paced an ante-room of his 
villa long after the doctor's departure. 

<* I cannot sleep." he said to Miss Meriton. '* I 
will go out for a turn hi the garden. Should Con- 
stance awake, send a servant for me at once." 

The moon was pouring a rain of silver into the 
myrtle alleys as Shr John descended the terrace. 
The broken statues glimmered in the light, the water 
rippled in the sculptured bashi. 

He turned into a lonely path set with aloe plants, 
and began walking up and down under their shade. 
Could it be that the moes^'s unearthly music had 
arrested death ? Dared he hope that, after all, his 
child would live — ^his child— the light of his eyes, the 
only tie that bound him to his fellow-creatures and 
the world, as he said to hhnself bitterly? Was 
Paganini indeed the sorcerer, the supernatural being, 
that some people believed him to be? 

" It ia not strange," said the baronet to himself, 
"that Constance should have been deeply moved 
by his playing. Love of music is a poison which 
was bom in her blood, and a woman cannot change 
her nature any more than a leopard his spots." 

He looked up at the white stars shining through 
the cypress tops. Strange that the maestro had fled 
so abraptly from the villa ! He would go to him on 
the morrow with a suitable recompense ; and if this 
sudden change in Constance was no delusion, he 
would write to Captain Dashwood, his daiu^hter's 
betrothed, who was then in Paris, and tell him tliat 
the marriage need no longer be postponed — and at 
that moment Sir John Loltus heard a footstep — ^the 
rustic of garments, and he tumed quickly and saw a 
sl^t that made his heart stand still. 

From a neighboring allev^from the shadow of an 
old, discolored statue of Ceres, a human shape was 
advancing toward him— a woman, dressed hi a long, 
rich sweeping gown and a hooded mantie. She ap- 
proached the baronet irresolutely. The moonlignt 
strack full upon her, and showed a figure slender 
and lissome as a pantheress, and a fbce no longer in 
its first youth, but unspeakably beautifU. It was 
not an Italian face, yet it had all the charaoteristios 
of southem loveliness— the pale, creamy skin, the 
great, dark eyes, the ripplhig, midnight hah*. One 
hand, flashing with a Jewel, neld the mantie upon 
her bosom, the other was extended hi a gesture half 
of appeal, half of fear, to Sir John. Booted in his 
traclra.he stood one awful, breathless moment and 
stared at this apparition— then staggered back a 
step. 

*^My God!" burst from his white Ups, ** Chris- 
tine r^ 

She swept straight up to him, the hesitancy of her 
manner clianging at once to determination. 

" My servant told me you were here," she began, 
in perfect English, " with a daughter, sick or dying 
— Uittroe?" 

If he had thought her a ghost, that never-to-be-for- 
gotten voice dispelled the illusion. She paused a few 
feet from him m the path, colorless, shaken with 
some violent emotion, yet unchanged, in spite of the 
fifteen years which had elapsed shioe their hurt meet- 
ing. Face and figure still retained the old loveliness 
which had enslaved him in his hot, wild youth. Time 
had matured it, but that was all. 

" Yes, it is auite trae," answered the baronet, 
gazmg at her with blank, strange eye. She strack 
her jeweled hands sharply together. 

" She is dyin^— Constance— my Uttie Constance ? 
Do you mean it, Sfr John ? Oh, Heaven have mercy 
upon me !" 

Sir John made an involuntary movement toward 
the speaker, but drew back again, controlling him- 
self by an effort 

*' My daughter is Ol— whether hopelessly or not, 
I cannot now say. A change for the better has Just 
occurred— it is probable that she may be spared to 
me yet." 
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" Towr daughter !'* she echoed, fiercely, dnwiog 
up her handsome body like an ootraged daeen ; '* is 
■he not mine as weU ? Yon have kept her from me all 
these yeara—jOQ have concealed from her all know* 
ledge of her mother— if possible, yon wonld, I doabt 
not, drain my blood from her veins ; but is she any 
less my child— answer me !^' 

His proud ftuse grew a shade paler. 

'* Constance is a true Lottos/' he replied, in a hard, 
cold voice ; '* it conld add nothing to her happiness to 
know that the mother who deserted ns Doth long 
ago for the sake of a little praise— the triumph of an 
hoar, the applause of a rabble, is living still in a 
foreign land and under an assumed name— a can- 
tatrice." 

A bitter imila curled her lips. Her dark eyes 
flashed. 

** You drove me from your home,*' she answered, 
<* and flrom my child, by your cruelty and neglect. 
No plebeian, no humble, nameless singer from a 
provincial stage, should have thought for a moment 
of marriage witti a Loftua. She might hav« known 
that no happiness could come from such a m^salU' 
anee ; that sooner or later you would tire of a union 
in which your pride had no part. Ood keep me 
from the memory of the year in which I sufltered as 
vour wife— from the thought of that day when you 
told me— do you remember it. Sir John ?— that yon 
cursed the mad infatoation which had led yoa to 
manry one so fiu' below you in rank ; that your love 
for me was dead, and the only thing left to either 
of us was a quiet separation. 1 fled from you with 
those words ringing in mv ears— fled bacK to the 
stage to earn my bread. And now you tell me that 
I deserted my child. Had I loved her less I should 
have taken her with me ; but you were rich —I was 
penniless and (Hendleas. She would be vour heir- 
ess. Yon cared for A€r, If not for me. You had every- 
thing to give her, I nothing. Was there no merit 
in the sacrifice I made, in the resolution with which 
I put htt from my breaking heart that day ? I tell 
yon, it was the nearest approach to heroism which I 
ever made in my Ufe !" 

He set his teeth ; then, with an attempt at hidiflbr- 
eiice, said: 

" You are living here In Florence, madam? These 
Italians admire you greatly, I understand." 

*'The garden-wall yonder divides my villa from 
this,'' she answered, calmly. ** Yes, Florence is my 
home. Ood willing, it shall be my burial-place.'' 

He stood with eyes still fixed on her fhce. 

'* Strange that fate should have led me to this spot 
to meet you— yoa whom I never thought to see 
again! You have lost none of your beauty; the 
years have not dealt with you as with me. See— my 
hair is already silvered. The adulation of men has 
kept you young. Was there ever a woman who did 
not thrive on Oiat food, Christine?" 

She made an impatient gesture. 

" I did not seek you to-ni^ht. Sfr John, to talk 
of myself, or of our past mistakes and miseries, 
but only of my child. For fifteen years I have had 
no word of her, save such as I could gather from 
friends in England. I have never once looked upon 
her face. Fifteen years! What an eternity ! Wtiile 
she was strtmff and happy, I could bear it ; but now 
—now, when I know her to be sick and suffering, I 
seem going mad. What have you told her of me all 
this wnileT She must know that she had a mother 
once. Does she never speak of her ?" 

** Yes," he foltered ; " but she believes you to be 
dead." 

In sudden, wild despair, Lady Loftus cast herself 
at her husband's feet. 

** See ! with all my pride I am here, at last !" she 
sobbed. ^ On my knees, I beg you let me see my 
darUng, if only for a moment. I will not ask to 
touch her or to speak to her. She need never be 
told that I am her wretched mother. I have borne 
many things, but this I oarmot bear ! It is torture, it 
is agony unspeakable, to know that she is so near me, 
and that I may not approach her, or look upon her. 



And she is mine— mv very own, and I have heard 
that she has inheriteamy nature. By your own love 
for her, Sir John, by the love which you once had Urr 
me— as you hope one day for mercy, show mercy now 
to me, and let me see mv child !" 

She wrung her hands in passionate entreaty. Her 
beautiful face uplifted in the moonlij^t, was haggard 
with misery ana despair. 

None but a heart of stone eould have withstood her 
look, and Sir John's heart, with all its pride and ob- 
stinacy, was genuine fiesh and blood. He bent and 
raised the kneeling figure quickW. 

" I will trust your discretion,'' he said, in a shakes 
voice ; ** follow me l^ 

He led the way straight back to the vflla. In 
silence they brushed through the tangled walks, and 
reached the door, which was opened as before by the 
English footman, Harris. 

Sir John conducted his companion up the shallow- 
stepped stair into a little ante-room adjoining his 
daughter's chamber. 

Here Miss Meriton was sitting alone. As the twd 
entered she started up. 

*' Good heaven !" she gasped, *' Lady Loftus 1" 

"Hush!" whispered her ladyship, with a and 
glance, " it is years ance I have been called by that 
name. Miss Meriton^ am Mademoiselle Gabnella, 
the cantatrice." 

** How came you here T' cried the astonished gor- 

emess, ** and at this hour " But Lady Loftvs 

heard no more, for Sir John had pushed aside the 
curtain which hung betwixt the ante-room and the 
chamber beyond. He seemed the more agitated of 
the two — in fact, he conld scarcely command his 
voice as he whispered : 

" She is asleep-— do not wake her." 

Then he drew back, and suffered the unhappy 
mother to pass alone into the presence of her cmid. 

Constance lay upon her piliowa in a deep, aweeC 
slumber. 

Overhead a rose-colored shade softened the swhig- 
ing lamp. The black lashes clung close to her oval 
cheek. 

She was smiling in her dreams— a soft, rapturona 
smile, as if Pagamni's delicions mndc stOl ecnoed ia 
her ears. 

Lady Loftus sank upon her knees beside the bed. 
She made no sound, she shed no tears— perhaps the 
anguish that racked lier was too deep for auch ez 
pressions. With hungry eyes she aevoured the 
sleeper. This was her chila-^this beaatifbl, vneon- 
scious creature was the baby whieh ahe had put from 
her arms fifteen weary years before. 

An involuntarv clinching of the hand, a quiver of 
the white lips, alone told how deeply she was moved. 

Sir John watched her fh>m the shadow of the divid- 
ing curtain, and wondered, in a doll, strange way , how 
his daughter could sleep on under tiiose eyea— won- 
dered that she did not wake at once, and reoogniae 
instinctively, the woman hy her side. 

But no ! her soft, ouiet slumber remained un- 
broken ; and presently Lady Loftus arose noiselessly, 
bent for a moment over that feur, dreandng Ihce, but 
without touching it r then drew her mantle around 
her and turned to depart 

She was so weak and giddy, that, as she reached 
Sir John, he involuntarily reached out his hand to 
support her— it was not in his nature to be other- 
wise than courteous to any woman— -but ahe soom 
fathered herself up, and, not waiting even to ao- 
nowledge Miss Meriton's deep, deferential courte^, 
she fled down the stair, and out into the night 

Sir John followed. Two o'clock was Just striking 
from the convent tower. He kept dose to her side 
as she hurried through the cypress alleys and came 
to an ivied wall, in which an old gate was standing 
ajar. There Lady Loftus paused. Her dark e3res 
flashed through a film of tears as she turned and 
looked at her nusband. 

** li there is justice in Heaven," she cried, passion- 
ately, *' some day your heart will be wrung even as 
you have wrung mbe ! Farewell." 
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'* Farewell/' he answered, like a man in a dream. 

Then the postern clanged, and all was still. 

Sir John went back to the Tilla and Miss Meriton. 

^ Yon have been in m; family many years." he 
■aid to the governess. ** Yon know the story of my 
imhappy marriage." 

" Yes, my lord." 

** Ood forgire me," he sighed. '* I fear that I 
tinned deeply in the old days. Lady Loftns is living 
in Florence. Do not mention her visit here to-night, 
etther to my daughter or to any other person." 

** Sorely not. Yon look haggard and ill, my lord 
-^shall I not ring for Harris ?*' But he tnmed as if he 
did not hear her, and quitted the room. 

The following day Sir John Loftns started out to 
And Paganini. The great maestro t who, in every' 
land was the especial fitvorite of royalty, had gone 
to attend m levee at the palace. After patient 
search the baronet surprised him standing moody 
and alone in the window of a cabinet adioming the 
Grand Dadiess's apartments. His black hair was 
more disheveled, if possible, than ever, and a frown 
dM^kened his thin, sarcastic face. 

^'Signor," began Sir John, advancing with ont- 
■tretcbed hand, '* how can I ever thank yon? Your 
■Qsic last idght restored my daughter to life. As- 
tounding as it may seem, she Is actually recovering. 
I beg yon to accept a slight token of ny grati- 
tude '' 

In the hand which he held out to the musician was 
a slip oi paper— « draft upon a Florentine banker for 
a sum so generous that even a man ofPaganini's 
well-known avarice might )iave been satisfied. The 
maeatro recoiled haughtily. 

'* What is that f ' he demanded, with a deepening 
frown. 

** A mere trifle. Fray aeoept ft, signor I" 

** Did I ask lor your money ?" cried Paganhi], in a 
fhrions voice ; and he tore the draft in pieces, tossed 
it into the air and strode angrily out ot the cabhiet 

Tliat same day the baronet wrote as follows to 
Dashwood, his daoghter's betrothed, who was then 
fai Paris: ' 

^^ Join OS as soon as possible, my desr lYtd- 
erick. Cons^nee is greatly improved— a mar- 
velous chsn^ has taken place in her, and we no 
kmger doubt that her recovery is sure. My dear 
boy, I withdraw my objections to the speedy mar- 
risge which you mrged before we left England, and 
ask for nothing now bnt to see you happy with my 
darling." 

A week pa ss e d . Then all Florenoe was electrified 
by tbe anaouaoement of another concert by Paga- 
waL Among the first who mdhed to secure seats 
flMiinit was the EngUsh Ambassador. It was but 
■ttaral that he shomd wish to bear again the music 
vUeh had. produced such a wonderml eflhot upon 
Hi daoi^ter— ay, nUsed her, as he was superstitious 
MUM^h to aometfines tiiink, from a bed of death. At 
sa^ rate^she was now flitting about the old Floren- 
tiM viUa as bright and strong apparentiy as she iiad 
ever been in her lif)». 

The baronet, with Constance and her governess, 
hsnlmitfl early to the operi-liouse. It was crowded 
to soflboation. Visitors bad rushed to Florence 
ftom all directions to hear the fomous violinist, and, 
loog before the performance commenced, hundreds 
dCdisappointed ones were compelled to retire from 
thedoem. 

IBm Loftns, richly dressed in the extreme f&shion 
of the day, sat beside her father, pale and somewhat 
fragile to look upon, but toveuer than any pictured 
lace in the UIBzi Gallery. A wide satin bat, with a 
long feather, shaded her golden hair. Her brocade 
dress and rich mantle glittered with forget-n\e-nots. 
In a neighl>oring box, a dark, handsome woman 
looked up quicluy at the entrance of the English 
party, gave one wild glance at the youog girl, and 
seemed for a moment about to make some move- 
ment toward her, but restrained herself, fell back, and 
drew her vail hurriedly over her pale face. 



The entertainment opened witii the appearance 
of a young female singer— an acknowledged favorite 
in Florence ; but the impatient audience, wrought 
up this night to the highest pitch of excitement and 
expectation, refused to listen to her. The more she 
tried to please, the more she was hissed and hooted. 
In despair, she ran away at last, and took refioge 
behind the curtain. 

A breathless silence fell upon the house. Where 
was Paganini? Directiy he glided out upon the 
stage and stood before the people — tan, pallid, 
threatening, with strange, lightning eyes that seemed 
to scorch whatever they rested upon. 

He was angry at the treatment of the young 
singer, and he did not look in the least appeaaed by 
the tremendous bursts of applause that shook the 
house at sight of him. A scornful smile hovered 
on his lips. He lifted his bow, and drew it across 
his violin. 

"E-ah!" 

That was the sound that broke from the instmment 
— a perfect simulation of a donkey's bray. No ass in 
Florence could have done it better. The audience 
sat dumb with astonishment. 

«E-ahI e^ah!" 

A storm of mingled laughter, applansf . angry 
cries and hisses filled the air. Quite unmoveid, Paga- 
nini stood with that contemptuous smile curUng his 
lips. He seemed to find a malicious pleasure in the 
hubbub which he had provoked. It did not last 
long, however. The audience soon grew quiet — 
auffry as well as amused ones— for all were curious 
to Know what the maestro would do next. 

Paganini waited till, a breathless hush had fUlen 
everywhere; then he clinched liis violin, his dark 
eyes flsahed, his slender figure became imposing. 
An adagio, given with marvelous expression, rip- 

Eled out of the wonderfhl instrument. The crowded 
ouse was at once spellbound. Not a sound could 
be heard anywhere, save, perhaps, a hysterical 
sob from some over-excited person in the boxes. 
The donkey's bray was forgotten. New It was an 
OffUato, brilliant as a rocket, whidi ravished the 
ears of the audienee» and then one of Paganini's 
own compositions, Iwl of startUng and unearthly 
effects— music that no other living violinist could 
play— that awed Rossini and made him weep, and 
the mysterious power of which Meyerbeer soiit^t in 
vain to fathom. 

The magnetiaed Usteners hung in breathless fhs- 
cination on their mesmerizer, while he poured forth 
a continuous flood of harmony. 

Sir John LoTtus looked at liis daughter. Her 
violet eyes, filled with tears, were fixed on the 
maestro. She was deadly pale, and a deep ^h es- 
caped her. He saw that her hand was pressed 
wildly to her heart. 

** Constance !" he whispered, apprehensively ; but 
she did not hear liim. 

Suddenly there was a pause in the music. Paga- 
nini's lightning eyes, sweeping the house, fhstened 
upon the young English girl. A strange glow swept 
his face. He advanced to the front of the l>oara8« 
looking straight toward her. They exchanged 
glances; then, without sound or warning, Miss 
Loftns fell back in her seat in a dead hint. 

They carried her out, past tiiie handsome dark 
woman in the neighboring box, and Sir John placed 
her in his carriage and drove swiftly back to the 
villa. It was the heat and excitement of the opera- 
house which had caused the swoon, he said. 

" Perhaps." replied Miss Meriton, ffrimly; '*but 
whatever admiration we might give to Paganini as a 
musician, let us waste none upon him as a man. 
There are many,' very many unpleasant stories told 
of him everywhere. He must have extraordtaary 
fi&nlts as well as merits. I hope fhrai my heart that 
Constance will never see him again." 

*^ 1 cannot imagine what you mean," said the 
baronet, coldly; and she vouchsafed him no ex- 
planation. 

The next day there was a christening at the 
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UTEB TBBEI XOHTBB."— UK fiat 123. 

Tlie alter, the crowd faded before her eyes. 

The Boond of the Te J>eum died in her ears. 

" I will be ID the villa garden ta-night," he nnr- 
mured; "yon will come to me there, will you not P 

■■ Yes," Bhe tad jnst tlniB to anewer, and then Sir 
John grasped her arm petaianllj. 

"Good heaTenI Constance, whst Is the matter 
withjon? Areyon dazed withell tbissbow? Come. 
I am tJied of it^let ns. withdraw. Tbodnke acta like 
an awkward school bo j— more embarraBsed than 
pleased witb bis new honors. He hatea a crowd — so. 
-.-. .. ■'■ sQj be drew her hand tbrongh bja arm 
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eren for Italj. In honor of the event at the palace 
bonfires blazed in ereij street and aUey. 

The great cnpola of the Dnomo.the towers and 
battlements and cathedrals of the city, were all 
aflame with lights. Sir John had gone to dine 
with the Grand Doke, and Miss Meriton and her 
charge sat together in the sctUm of the villa. 

Constance occupied a low-cushioned seat in an 
open window. She was reading an old book of coo- 
spiracies and assassinations— of Guelphs and Ghibei- 
li'aes— the black story of ancient Florence. Her dead 
white gown fell aronnd her in stiff, rich folds. On 
her corsage was fastened a passion flower. 

** I snppose we may expect Captain Dashwood in 
a few days,'' said Miss Meriton, folding op some 
English papers, through which she bad been looking. 
" How delighted he will be, poor fellow ! to flnd you 
recovered. Of course; 3r<m know, Constance, tkat 
your father wishes von to be married at once.** 

*' Yes, I know," answered Miss Lioftus, without 
lilting her eyes from lier book. 

Miss Meriton aroae and went to her own chamber 
for a piece of needlework. Scarcely had tlie saion 
door closed npon her, when Miss Loftos sprang to 
her feet, dropped her memoir of Guelphs ana Ghibei- 
lines, and slipped through the open window into the 
starlit garden. 

The after-glow of sunset still Ungered hi the sky ; 
the murmur of the Amo filled the air. Dew lay im- 
pearled on the thickets of bay and mvrtle. She utted 
down the terrace and into a londiy cypress-walk, 
following the cry of a night-bird that fiew before her 
through the scented dark, and so came to the statue 
of Ceres that stood in the centre of the sflent garden 
in the act of scattering plenty flrom her mutilated 
hands. 

At the base of the f^:ore lay a man, listlessly 
Batched at full leog^ on the grass, his face turned 
toward the villa, a oloak wrapped loosely around 
his long, dark body. Paganini ! 

At sound of that light alsi|p he bounded up ; in an 
instant he was at her me, he had grasped her 
hands, he was kneeing at her feet,Iookinl)t up at her 
with eyes fall of a fierce, dark glow. Not a word 
was spoken for many minutas ; then, in a voice of 
deepest music, he said : 

*' I thought of you, and yo« came to me. Yon felt 
me waiting here for yon, did yon not ? ' 

Her bosom heaved, her eyes filled up wftii swift 
tears. 

" Speak !" implored PaganinL " You wear my 
flower npon your heart— you know that I love yon. 
Is it not so T' 

** Yes," she answered, as if the word was wrested 
from her. 

** You know that you are mbie— thati have a right 
to you which none other hasf 

•• Yes," again. 

Her yellow hair, flowing to her waist, brushed 
his cheek. Powerless, unreshiting, she suflered liis 
arms to clasp her and his lips to rain kisses on her 
own. 

" Do you give yourself to me for Ufa or death, be- 
loved V^ 

" For life or death," she answered. 

With throbbing pulses, and eyes gazing into enam- 
ored eyes, the two stood, while the Amo murmured in 
the silence; and the stone Ceres looked moodily 
down from the shadow overhead. Paganini passed 
his hand dreamily across his pale face. 

*' Merciful heaven!" he muttered. "You are 
like a snow-woman, or some divine harmony that 
has put on mortal form to enchant me. All mv life 
I have been searching for you, beloved. When I first 
saw you yonder— dying, as others thought — I knew 
vou would live ; you could not die, for 1 loved you. 
My heart spoke to you, and you understood its lan- 
guage and revived." 

Half an hour after. Miss Meriton came rushing 
through the garden in search of her pupil. She 
found her beside the stone Ceres, her arms thrown 



aromid the cold limbs of the statne, h«r eyes 
fixed on a dark, receding shadow among the trees. 

Was it fancy, or did the governess really hear a 
retreating step — ^the rustling of a hnnum figure in the 
myrtle tldckets? 

*' Good heaven, Constance !" cried Miss Meriton. 
** What are you domg here in this night-air, and with 
no mantle on ? You must be mad !'* 

Miss Lottos gave a wild start, and looked at her 
governess like a person waking from slumber. 

" Come in at once," conttnned the other. " I have 
a great surprise for you. Captain Dashwood has 
arrived fh>m Paris. He met the courier with our 
letters vpon the road." 

Miss Loftos shrieked out, as if she had received a 
Mow. 

*' Oh, Miss Meifton, dear Miss Meriton, save me !" 
she cried, wildly. 

The governess ga;ve her a little shake. 

'*Save you— from what? Constance, you are 
dreaming ! Wake, child 1 Frederick is here, I My 
—he is waiting for yoo, wild with impatience. He 
has seen your father, and Sir John consents to an 
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immediaAe marriage- 
Miss Loftos broke fh>m her without anotlier word 
and fled away mder the treea— fled np the twrace 
to the old saUm, asd straight into the arms of a 
blonde young feUow who sprang to meet her, with 
his travelmg daak stUl traOfng fh>m his shoulders, 
and a face ndl of adoring passion. 

" Constance, my darhnsr, my own plighted wife !" 
he cried ; bat she pushed him swiftly from her. Was 
this the girl from whom he had parted a few weeks 
before— to whom he had been betrothed smce child- 
hood? Had his warm, human love changed to a 
statue? He stared at her aghast She had gained 
health and flesh, indeed, bat the soul of a stranger 
seemed looking out of her great eyes. It was not 
the same Constance that he bad known in England. 

" My darling, what ia the matter with yoo?'* he 
said, gravely. 

*' I am ill— release me !" she fUtered. 

'* Never anv more !" be answered, straining her 
to his heart, *^for I have come to Florence to make 
you my wile." 

She pat out her weak, white hands, as if to hold 
off some threatened evil. 

•* No ! no !" she groaned—** oh, no !*' 

It was the only protest she ever made, and It was 
far too indefinite to avail anything, for a week later 
the marriage of the English Ambassador*s daughter 
was solemnized with pomp and splendor— none too 
soon. Already a whisper was afloat in Florence 
linking her name with uiat of the great maestro, 

"A man whose private life is scandalous," said Miss 
Meriton, *' and who has actually been accused of 
murdering his wife or mistress." 

Many guests gathered to the wedding— English 
residents, and members of Florentine nobility. A 
handsomer or more devoted bridegroom than Cap- 
tain Dashwood never stood at the altar; but the 
silent, colorless, unresisting bride, in her priceless 
jewels and laces, looked like a beautiful automaton, 
moving to the springs of some alien will. Father 
and lover jratchsd her anxiously. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, Miss Keriton 
entered the salon of the villa with a box of beauti- 
fully carved wood in her hand. 

*' A servant left it at the door," she explained ; *' it 
is a gift from Mademoiselle Gabriella, a Florentine 
singer, to the bride." 

Everybody crowded up to look. Constance 
raised the lid with her own hand, and exposed to 
the ^aze of all a necklace of magnificent diamonds 
flashing up from a velvet cushion, tike a great 
claster of fallen stars. To its solitaire pendant was 
attached a slip of paper, tear-blotted, and bearing 
these English words : *• With the prayers and ten- 
der wishes of one who loves you." 

Mechanically the white bride looked 'up at her 
father. „_^ 

** What does it meanf' she said, listlessly. '*Who 
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li VademolMlie Gabriella, papa? ShaU I keep her 
gifir' 

He grew red, then pale. 

** Yes, Gonetanoe. She is a person that I once 
knew hjfBf ago. Keep the Jewels. Hush !— hy-and- 
bj, when these people are gone, I will tell yon some- 
thing aberat the gtrer.'^ 

A soBBptoons banqnet followed the wedding. 
When it was over the party a^'oomed to the garden 
to amuse themselres with song and jest and langh- 
ter on the banks of the Amo. 

The bride, with a bright wrap flmig over her 
fleeces, seated herself silently on a fallen oolomn 
among the creeping Tines. Dashwood stretched his 
handsome, deXxmnaire length at her feet, picked np 
a little mandolin, and began to sing an old Scotcn 
lor e s a ng . His voice was a rich, sweet tenor, and 
his ad<Nlng eyes fixed on his bride's white face, gave 
emphasis to every word he ottered. A circle of 
gay, admiring listeners smrosuded the jronng pair, 
and OYerin streamed the daflbdil light of sonset. 

Preee^^ a cry broke fhnn the partv; in the 
midst odivm apparition appeared as suddenly as if 
It had risen from the earth — a tall, pale man, with 
diahereled black hair and gleaming eyes, and a long 
cloak streaming from his shoulders. He stood np 
against the evening light and looked round upon the 
loyons company with such passionate rage and fury 
in his hghtmng glance that it was a wonder it did not 
blast them one and all. Swiitly those terrible eyes 
fisstened upon the bride. She started up in her seat, 
but tanmediately sank back ag^. Before anybody 
could gather voice to speak, Paffanini snatched the 
mandoflB fh>m Dashwood's astomshed hand, and be- 
gan to play in his turn, gesticulating wildly the 
wUle, as was his wont when greatly excited. With 
his dark gase riveted on Constance, he stood and 
filled the air with ptesionate plaint and reproach, 
with a frenzy of love and de^>air, bitter pain and 
aocosation. Only this man, who had at Ids command 
the whole diapason of human passion, could have 
prodoeed soon sounds from the insignificant little 
mstmment. The dumb-fonnded party sat as if under 
an enchanted tree; hot with a haish twang Page- 
nini ceased, and, as if in an access of rage, dashed 
the mandolin to pieces against the trunk of a 
cypress, cast one last ftuious look on the group, 
and vanished as strangely and nnejq>ectedly as he 
had appeared. 

A moment of petrified silence succeeded. 
' '* In Heaven's name, who was that?" cried Cap- 
tafai Dashwood, leaping to liis feet. 

No voice answered: but Sir John Loftns, with a 
ftkce fike ashes, rasfaed toward his daughter. 

«* Constance P he shoated. **Oh, Qod! Con- 
stance P 

She had started np a second time, white and 
awfnl, fttnn the column. Her bright wrap fell away 
ftt>m her shoulders ; one hand convulsively pressed 
her heart. Dashwood caught her in his arms. 

'* Constance! my love, my love !" he cried. 

She did not answer. Her aahv cheek fell against 
his breast, her violet eyes dosed neavily. He kissed 
her white lips, but they did not return the pressure. 
Even before the last echo of Paganini's music had 
died away in the shadows of that old Florentine 
garden, Constance lay in her bridegroom's arms-^ 
rigid, voiceless, dead ! 

They bnried her under a eyprem-tree In a lonely 
cemetery of Florence. 

At the head of her grave one Autumn day stood 
Sir John Loftus; at its foot knelt a woman, all in 
black and deeplv vailed, her slender figure shaken 
with sobs, her whole attitnde expressive of deepest 
woe. The bardnet approadied her, and benoing 
down, spoke in a lioarse, agitated voice : 

•»Clff6tine!" 

" My husband !" she faltered betwixt her sobs. 

" I love you I Forgive all my harshness, all my 
pride, all my cruelty. Here, by her grave, let us be 
recenciied. Corns bapk to me, my wife, my dar- 



ling, come back ! God knows I have never ceased 
to love you all these weary years. If you have 
snlTered. so also have L For her sake, forgive and 
forget the past !" 

She looked np at him with great, mournful eyes 
swimminff in tears. He lifted her from the grave. 

" Am I pardoned, Christine ? Are you mine once 
more ?" 

"Yes," she answered; and he drew her hand 
through his arm, and side by side they walked away 
under the cypress-trees. 
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** I Asc going to bring Wfamy Page to call upon 
you, Leah. I wonder if you wIU like him." 

'* On the basis of Winnv Page's being a man, my 
dear Nell, most of my friends would express sur* 

2 rise at your questioning the result," I answered, 
lughing up into Helen Burton's face. 

She frowns her ready frown. "I 
upon you as they do, and— once for 
harts me to hear you sneer in the way you do, hurts 
me to hear you estimate yourself so ^mendously 
below your standard " 

I laugh as I interrupt her— a little scomihlly, 
perhaps ; in that line, at least, I do not spare my- 
self. 

" ' Below mv standard !' maybe, Nell, but not be- 
low my actual self !" 

" Pshaw !" she cries, laughinjg too. •* Ton know 
perfectly well what I mean, xou are true and hon- 
est and clean-souled as ever a woman was. and yet 
you try — positively rejoice, I think, in masing peo- 

}>le believe that you are a sort of demon in human 
6rm, going about seeking whom you may devour." 

" Do I ? Wen, what is Wmny Page like ? A fine 
field, think you, for domestic missions— since sdon 
vous, mon amiy that is rather my vocation than flirt- 
ing naughtily with men and women." 

** Winnv— well seriously, Winny is nothing at aO 
wonderfm,Leab. Bat then, really, he is like no other 
man." 

" I never saw him, I believe." 

'* No ; he is not a disagreeable object of contem- 
plation, on the whole— what vou and I call a hand- 
some man, though the world would scarcely back 



us." 

*' Well, bring him, if you like." 

"When?" 

''Oh, let me see, Tuesday?— No, Wednesday 
evening." 

** True, honest, and clean-souled," am I ? Ah, Nell, 
what strange power is there hi Leah Thome's weak, 
unbeaatiful face, hi her weak, unbeaatiful char- 
acter, to have drawn you— strong, clever woman 
that you are— to deem her those t&ee things which 
she is not ? What strange power is it that has made 
men her playthings since sne was thirteen, and has 
left her neart- whole, even if tiie bloom has been 
brushed off her peachy youth, at twenty-three? 
What strange power that, by instinct or caprice, 
rather than by wilt, makes women learn to love her 
with something of that fierce passion women now 
and then feel Tor some other of thefr own kind ?— 
and, withal, leaves her— God help her! — starvhig 
in the midst of a feast, thirsty with tiie fhll cup 
pressed to her lips. 

He makes, or, perhaps, I should say ten thousand 
grouping ancestors make, some women sweet and 
wholesome because it is their innate requirement: 
others battie for the healthy supremacy with wild 
desires and eager, impatient pulses, and gain the 
day by dint of struggle and self-control ; and yet 
others, specially constructed with a capacity for 
developing and illastrating the evil of a woman when 
she is evO. I~Leah, am of this latter class. I sit 
down, nay, I kneel down, helplessly before my irre- 
sistible tendencies. I am powerless before them. 
Every groove and channel of my character and 



Dfttore pUjB remoreelenly into the Mme woithles, 
crETing want— love, dettit,neoe99lly for admintion. 
I most have it, I alwajs hs?e had it, and I ahall ko 
on having it, I sappoae, ontfl iome day when the 
graj creepa in among my brown loco and the 
slnmberooi ftrea die out of my eyes, and perchance, 
too, then, the nnqmet want wui die ont of yoor 
natnre, Leah, dear, and yoa will learn the incoming 
of that strange, foreu^ word, '^rest" 

Wednesday idght I am going with my father to 
Mrs. Graham's ball— it is for her daughter Minnie's 
detmtf and supposed to be going to be a triumph in 
the ball line. Tnis circumstance I had not at all over- 
looked when I told Nell that she might bring Winny 
Page on Wednesday evening histead of Tuesday. 
Fint impretsions, on the whole, are apt to be in* 
delible. and, somehow or other, I think winny Page 
may just as well see me first in black tulle, with 
crimson trails of roses about it, and with corals on 
my neck and arms and in my ears, as not. 

" Leah, you will do." I cast my last glance at 
my mirror as John hands me the two cards at about 
half -past eight ; and, a little weary of the old face, a 
little wearv, too, of myself and my ways, I run in to 
tell papa that I should like to leave at a quarterj>ast 
nine, and then I go down very slowly to meet Wmoy 
Page. 

Nell's eves fly open for a second at mv gala ap- 
pearance, but close instantly, for Nell is pro^rbially 
good form. 
*f Mr. Page, Miss Thome." 
Mr. Page and Miss Thome are mutually delighted 
to meet each other ; and while I see in a hazv sort of 
style the quick glance of Winnv Page's blue-gray 
eyes over all of me, looking at l^ell, and including 
hmi with a little gesture, I apologize for mv ball- 
dress and plead a general lack of memory for my 
engagements, although I keep the letter of the law, 
and do not particularize )n this instance. 

^'^^^'uij P^o produced no impression whatever 
upon me the firat time that we met, save that he 
was sUghtlv imperious, and had a wMk, handsome 
mouth, and I, moreover, wondered for a moment if 
he were not a demonstrative man, who would also 
display sufficient §aviorfa4re in his mode of loving a 
woman. 

At half-past nine papa appeared, and, ezcusinff 
mvself, I was off for Mrs. Graham's, not illy pleased 
with mv call f^om Winny Page— the '* irresistible 
Winny,'' as his club associates and the girls called 
him — perhaps he was. 

I had had a certain long, absorbing look flrom his 
eyes that I was well enough used to, and Winny 
Page had seen Leah Thome with all her faults and 
all her faiUngs. 

1 met him at the Academy reception a week or 
two later. Nell was there with some other man, 
however, and when I saw Winny Page's blonde 
head I was with another man also ; but Bierstadt^s 
picture puzzled me, and I sent my cavalier across 
to decipner it, and Winny Page came quietly up and 
took the vacated place beside me. 

*' Tou do not care a button about these things," 
he says, lazfly, leaning over and taking my fan from 
my hand with a rapid, not ungraceful, movement ; at 
the same time his eves flash a trifle inquiringly 
under their drooped lids. 
" Tou are quite right," I answer. 
" Why do you sit here, then? Let us go out on the 
corridor and listen to the music." 

He draws my arm through his, and takes posses- 
sion of my catalogue. We lean over the railing, in- 
haling the sweet odors ft>om the azalea-trees and Uie 
callas, and the rhythmic waltz-time sets all my 
pulses playing. 

*' Ah, you care for this !" Winny Page says, fan- 
ning my face. " You look like tempo di vdltia, 
Miss Thorne, and like some sort of sweet, perilous 
poison !" 

" What a delightful combination, to be sure !" I 
reply, regardless of the intent, curious eyes that are 
bent upon my ilftce. 



" What do yoQ say to my eslifluitfr— cocrect or the 
reverse?" 

He is bmding low over me, and I raise my eyes 
to answer ; they meet Nell's— NeU, who is opposite 
me, leaning over the railing also, with some man 
talking to her. Perhaps I am a woman of <niick 
perceptions— perhiqw, oh ! perhaps tliis quick in- 
stinct was erroneous ! ^ Nell, Nell, if I ooold love, 
1 loved you !" 

" Tour estimate, Mr. Page f I say, m trifle coldly. 
" Why, you must pardon me if I consider that the 
subject could scarcely be estimated in two brief 
views." 

He oniles qdetiy sdou^ under his thick bkuide 
mustache. 
*' Do not pot me oft I am not used to it !" 
"Indeed!" I ezclafan, haughtUy. "Should oar 
acquaintance continne, Mr. Page, I feax jou wffl 
have to become used to many tmnga to which hith- 
erto yon have been a stranger !" 

Again he smiles— a tortured, psinful soit lof sn^ 
— and his eyes prison mine for a second, 'if i 

'* Tou are right : I am already a sufTerir from a 
new experience, i thank you for it Shall we go 
back and see the pictures in the east room? Moran's 
sea-piece is ezqnnite." 

Winny Page, you gained an advantage over me 
that March night ; Ihad lost my $ang/rcid while 
you kept vours ! 

I saw him frequently, met him here and there — 
for we knew many of the same people-— and he fell 
into the habit of dropping m once or twice a week, 
as a matter of course. 

In May— the last week in May, I remember— he 
asked me to go to the theatre with him, and, I know 
not why, save the old evil nature in me, I said 
" Tes." It was a stormy night, the rain fell in tot^ 
rents, and we drove down to Wallack's in complete 
sflence. Only as we neared our destination, he nloke : 
*' I can be quiet with you— at least, you hold me 
hi a sort of thraldom. What is it? Why is it! 
Language forsakes me, and now that I have need 
of words, they are not mine." 

I sink back away fh>m him, a fUnt, sick feeling 
creeping through my veins, and then i laugh— my 
woman's ready weapon. 

" Oh, Mr. Page, it must be the perilous poison in 
me working its will upon your powers of speech." 
"I am not a weak man; I am strong, and 

yet " 

He glances- down at me. and, thank Heaven, we 
pull up with a jerk before the theatre. 

He pays little attention to " Money," or to the 
woes of Alfred Evelvn or the sorrows of Clara. 
And do I ? His arm lies over the back of my chair ; 
his eyes scarcely leave my face; my hands buqr 
themselves with opera-glass and programme; my 
eves are fixed unrelentiJigly on the stage, but n^ 
thoughts I Who will tell me the secrets of a woman's 
soul? Who will paint with a just and accurate 
pencil the maddening, flickering whirl of my brain ? 
Bo cannot I. He was near me, and with my own 
consent If I, who in ten long years had been so 
strong to make men speak, could not keep tiiis man 
silent, what maimer of power was mine? I had 
chosen to walk with open, ay, wide-open, eyes to 
the verge of the precipice, and now that I had 
reached the brink, should the prospect terrify me 
into an ignoble concession ? Was I right thus to 
play with my emotions— feelings, if you will? Ah! 
they were mine ; and if the dai^erous glimpses I 
chose to give myself of Winny Page's heart were 
sweet to me, I could close the book when it listed 
me, albeit, with a bitter pang. And of him? I 
never thought of him until that night They say I 
never did think of men in that way. With a first- 
born blush of inefiable compassion, I looked up 
into his haggard fkce. Nell, Nell, 1 almost forgot 
you ! Nay, I set myself to reason it out Why, 
since he never would give his love and life to yon, 
should I nut stretch forth my hand and take that 
which was mine own? Only for five minutes, Nell, 
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tiie logic, fUfle to all friendship, died with the last 
■weep of the Tiolin-striDgs, and we surged ont of 
Wallack's with the crowd. Half the distance home 
we were sflent again ; then I thonght to mend the 
situation hj talk. 

** The scenery was not bad," I ventore. 

He languidly assents. 

** Geoigina's costumes quite gorgeous, were not 
tbey? I believe you go in for tluit sort of thing, do 
not yon, Mr. Page ?" 

'* Do I ?" He speaks vaguely, and stares vaguely 
out of the window at the storm as he speaks. I re- 
lapse into silence. Am I then stronger tiian Winny 
Page ? Have I— I Leah ! so weak, so ntltering— more 
force than this man sitting beside me ? Have I, with 
that cnrions, subtle, msaflTerable someOiing that 
there is about me, lulled his purpose into a state of 
qniescenoe ? Can I thus play with sharp steel, pass- 
ing tiie naked edge over my hand, and come away 
unscathed ? And of your woman's heart, oh, Leah , 

what of that? 

• * • • • « 

I did not see Winny Page lh>m that night on. 
until August ; then we met again at Saratoga. I 
was at tne Union for the season with mv indulgent 
fiither, and NeU was at the Clarendon ; ne came to 
the Union, and we saw each other for tae first time 
once more in the ball-room. I knew that he was 
coming, and I determined just how he should see 
me. Oh, Winny, if I stirred the dagger in your 
wound, did I spare myself ?— nay, not one quiver 
that a woman's panting heart can know and hve. 

I was leaning on Wfll Graham's arm, staring up 
with brilghtest eyes faito his tsLoe ; my cream-colored 
gown, inth its gold fHnges and clusters of violets, 
must have broaned agamst Winny as I passed, and 
Nell was lookinsr— iTell with her honest, beautifbl 
soul and her crushed, darling heart— Nell with her 
prond eyes and her soft lips. 

I was alone for a moment— lust one — fanning my- 
self bv one of the windows, wnen I felt, rather than 
saw, him coming toward me. 

*'Hiss Thoroe, will you give me one waltz?'' 
Tfaia is Wlnny's greeting after three months. 

" Can't waltz, Mr. Page," I answer, lightly; **my 
card is fbU." 

'* I nnwt turn thief, then, and steal some other 
man's ohanoe of happiness, since there is none of my 
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own. 

He sttpe his arm around me, and we dance to- 
gether for perhaps five minutes. 

** Thanks." 

I tain to Will Graham, whose angry eyes have 
been flawing ns, and then Winny Page goes out of 
tiieroom. 

The next day I am mounted on Pet— Pet is a 
beauty, and a spoiled one at that— and my wrists 
are w^iJc; and to-day she seems especially frisky. 
However, Nell is an superb horsewoman, and John 
is a carefbl groom. 

" Miss Thome, may I join you, with Miss Burton's 

Gnmisrion?" Winny gallantly lifts his cap from his 
onde, boyish curis. 

What can I sav but '* Yes " ? We ride dowly at 
first, thMi a mild canter out to the lake, slowly 
aroimd the shore-road for a while, and there Pet is 
restive, and I propose a race home. Nell is more 
than willing, imd winny's eyes flash as he brings his 
hcHTse doser to Pet. 

'* Give me your reins and let me guide you a mUe 
or two. I can do it" 

'* Nonsense ! Mr. Page, we are going to race. 
There, Pet, be happy !" 

I give h«r her head, and off we go. Qnce I feel 
timid at the terrible, lightidng-like speed — once I 
hear Winny's voice sonnoing from aflEnr oflf : ''Stop 
her if you can, for God's sake !" Once I hear Nell's 
*' LcHsa !" It echoes like a whisper in my ear, and 
then no more — ^no more of anything for many and 
many an hour. 

They picked me up for a dead woman, but I was 
Dot— not that yet— only likely to die aifter a few 



months' weary suffering, so they told me, and I was 
not illy pleased. 

Winny Page came to see me yesterday. The old 
Leah rose up within me. I must see him, only look- 
ing as 1 wished to— just for once — all the dark 
glory of my hair swept over the pillows and over the 
rose-colored gown, with its downy trimmings— just 
for once, with the jewels flashing on my white hands, 
and the slumberous light, so soon to be put out for 
ever, in my eyes— for him ! 

''Leah! Leah!" 

He crosses the wide room swifUy, and is beside 
me, and has my hands both fhst in his. 

" Yes," Isay ; and so looking, I feel my old power 
ebbing awav from me. 

Winny, I know, will have his say before he leaves 
me. He has ; and I experience the soft, enticing 
luxury once again in my life. I listen to the strong, 

Fassionate words of a man's loving, jealous heart ; 
hear the broken, bitter anguish that knows re- 
linquishment must follow fast on fleet possession ; I 
glory to the core of mv sensuous sou hi this last 
love-telling that I, Leah, shall ever listen to. I 
revel in the Dead Sea fhiit, for even its very dust and 
ashes is sweetness to my mouth. 

I can return him love for love. At last, Nell — 
dear Nell — dying, I can take a fore-gUmpse of 
heaven, and show Winny Page that tnis woridly 
Leah, whom so many men have kissed, gave nothing 
ever until now. 

There comes a knock at my door. It is Nell ; and 
she enters at my bidding. There are no tears hi her 
eyes, but her soft lips quiver. 

'* Nell," I say, '* come close to me. Bend down 
your head— there, low. Nell, you're all I ever loved 
— reoByt you know. Itmust be so, Nell, for I gave up 
my chance of being a happy, ffood woman, for your 
sakke. I had my chance, Nell— just a chance — ^but 
he preferred you. Winny Page, will you do some- 
thing for me when I'm gone?" 

*' Yes," he says simplv, and a little eagerly. 

" This woman here has been my cmef blessing 
throagh a dark, terrible life of twenty-three years. 
I want you to hold her happiness the dearest thing 
on earth." 

Nell draws back a lltUe haughtily from my aims ; 
over her averted head Winny's eyes meet mhie in 
mute, questioning wonder; a pained smile curves his 
lips, but why should not she be happy, even if he 
and I— Pshaw! Nell must make him happy— Nell, 
apurer, truer ^tenderer, womanlier woman tlum Leah 
Tnome ever dreamed of being. 

He lays his hand almost reverentially on her soft 
hair, rests his eyes on me for a moment, and turns 
away and leaves ns. I shall never see Winny Page 
again. 

But this woman whom I love— whom I love'^so 
dearly, and by whom I am so beloved— she will stay 
with me till the end of all things, for me. Her arms 
never tire, her feet never weary, her lips are never 
lacking in their kisses — and I joy in her. 

Curious that I, who have lived my lifelong' for 
men, should, at its close, find all my peace between 
a woman's two young arms. Curious that I, who 
have never given up one heart that was worthless 
to me, should have given away Winny's ! Curious 
that I, who reveled so in my power and my pleasure, 
should to-day have forgotten all those old care-tak- 
ings, and only remember to hope that Nell will never 
know— to hope that happy children will call her 
<( mother," and that no one of them will have the 
fatal gifts that have made my life so sad a flsilure ! 
Ah, I^ah ! where is your old. brave spirit? Where 
your laughs and scorns and wonders as to where 

{rour heart was? Gone, clean gone! Leah only 
ongs for the solution of tiiat strange, foreign word, 
" Rest" 



IioiTe Herer Reasons, but profusely gives ; gives 
like a thoughtless prodigal, its all, and wembles then 
lest it has done too little. 
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A RACE FOB LIFE. 



The Brave Old Woman of Husum. 

Hrsuii keeps its record of a brave old woman who 
is the traditional heroine of the place. The exploit 
that gives her fame occurred on a general holidav 
in Winter. The ice tempted all the slaters, and with 
them their fkmilies and Mends. The village was 
deserted by all but this paralyzed old woman. 

Along the river were booths and tents. It was a 
regular fair. Bands of moaicians played lively tones 
in the tents, and dancers waltzed aboat to the merry 
flonnd, while the people who were too old to care 
about dancing, eitner sat and watched the vounger 
ones, or went into the tents and got refk^snments. 
Bat merry as they all were in the daytime, it was 
when ^e fall moon came out and shone upon the 
glittering ice that the holiday-makers seemed most 
thoroughly to enjoy themselves. 

Everybody in Husum had come out upon the river 
ezceptuig one old woman, who was too old and lame 
to be able to leave her house — who was, in fact, quite 
bedridden. Her house, however, stood close to the 
i«ater-Bide, and from her bed she could see all that 
went on upon the ice— all the skating and dancing 
and going about in sledges, as well as the tents 
where the peonle were feasting. 

All ot a sudaen, however, as night came on, she 
saw something that alarmed her verr much. It was 
only a tiny white cloud in the west, but the old lady 
knew quite well tjohat this was a i<ign of. Her hus- 
band lutd been a sailor ; she had accompanied him 
on some of his voyages, and she knew that, at sea, 
a cloud like that in the west shows that the wind has 
changed, and that a storm is coming on. 

In a short time, she knew, the ice would give way, 
and the people on it would be in imminent danger 
of drowning. But how was she to let them know 
the pern they were in ? There was no one with her 
in the house, and all her neighbors had gone to the 
river. 

In vahi did she call out as load as she could—no- 
body heard her. In the meantime the cloud con- 
tinued to grow larger and blacker, and in a few min- 
utes, she well knew, the storm would burst, and then 
what was to become of all those unhappy people on 
the ice ? What was the poor cripplea old creature 
to do to save all those endangered human lives ? 

In a few moments she had made up her mind. 
Bfaking a great effort, and gathering up all her little 
strength, she crept out of bed ana crawled to the 
stove. Taking ttom thence a burning piece of wood 
she set fire to the straw of her own bed, in order 
that the blazing light of her burning house might 
bring the people on to the shore to see what was the 
matter. 

After thus destroying her own propertv to save 
the lives of her townspeople, die nobDled away as 
well as she could to a place of safety. The cotuige 
was soon in flames, and the people, as soon as they 
saw the glow upon the ice, came rushing up to the 
shore. 

It was only Just in time, for the sky was becoming 
black, the wind roared, the ice began to crack, the 
rain presently fell in torrents, and, scarcelv had the 
Ust foot touched the strand ere the whole mass of 
ice gave wav. And so, one poor feeble old woman 
saved a whole town by generously sacrificing all her 
own possessions. 

A Race for Life. 
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ICt dear fellow, I am delighted to see yon,^' ex- 
claimed my friend McCauaUuid, as he met me at the 

door of his house. 

1 had gone on a visit to Holmesdale, a little town 
in the north of England. 

McCandand was engineer to the water company 
there, and had invited me to go down ior a 
week. 



After the usual interval fbr drening, wa sat down 
to an excellent little dinner. Not onnataraUy the 
conversation turned npon the weather. 

** I am sorry this rain continnes," said ICcCandmnd. 
** It spoils my water supply. People bally me aa if 
I could help it*' 

" Are vour reservoirs near the town ?" I asked. 

" No,'' he replied ; " away in the hills. We can 
go over to-morrow if yoa like. Tm doe there.'' 

The excursion was arranged. We agreed to start 
at eleven o'clock next morning, and we started 
punctually. 

We pursoed oar wav up the UU, and, crossing the 
brow, reached a small inn. Here we found a conn- 
try gig awaiting as. Into this we clambered, and 
proceeded along a wooded by-road, stony and rat- 
full. At length, when hope had ahatost given way 
to bad language, we palled up at anoUier smaU 
inn called toe ** Reservoir." We g^ oat of tho gig 
gladly. An engineer foreman harried a^ and ae- 
coeted us poUtelv. 

" Is all right, Johnson?" inquired McCanaland. 

"Yes. aU is right; but ^» 

**WeU, but what r' 

'* I don't quite Uke the Sonth Reservoir embank- 
ment," was the replv. 

McCanaland tamed pale to his very lips. 

'< Come with me," he said, abrupthr. 

We harried after him in sflance, and with a strango 
dread upon us. 

We soon came in tight of the extensive embank- 
ment, which confined the waters of the lai^geat of the 
three reservoirs of the Holmesdale Company. A tresh 
breeie was blowing the water in small, thooghnoiay, 
waves against the paved top of the bank. Here and 
there a tongue of liquid spat upon tho stonework, 
and at one spot it trickled down into, and apparently 
came through, the grass. 

** This is the spot I was looking at this morning," 
said Johnson. 

*' Yon had better have a few men to pnddle up 
this," said McCausland, indicating a tiny crack that 
would have escaped lees experienced eyes. 

We then continued our inspection ; bat daring oor 
progress round the works the clouds had massed 
themselves in wild grandeur above the hills, and lay 
heavily above the Apps Valley in front. The railroad 
crossed the valley on a graceftal viadnot near Am- 
mering Junction. 

The daxk, slaty clouds hung suspended over this 
district. Long tendrils of the send eame forth from 
them Uke fingers ; these clutched now a rock, tiien 
a solitary tree, now swept up again and brooght 
down a larger mass of cloud to place upon the 
ground— ever stealing onward and downward, leav- 
ing all in its stealthy track dank and foggy. 

A low, moaning sound was in the air ; it was not 
the wind, for the breeze had strangely lulled. The 
trees scarce moved, yet the water rolfod up against 
the reservoir-banks aa if agitated by aa onaeen 
wheel. We all seemed oonsoloof of the distorbance 
of the atmospheric conditions, and the leaves whis- 
pered strange confidences to the motionleas boiiglM 
above our heads. 

The men had all gone up to the reservoirs. Mc- 
Causland and I sat chatting together. 

"Do you think yon could find yovr way back 
alone?" he asked, suddenly. 

" Why?" I said ; ** do you intend to remain here ? 
Is there any danger?" 

** Well, scarcely that ; but I thhik I ought to been 
the spot. I will return to-morrow or next day." 

"Cannot I sUy, too?" 

"<;ertainly, if yon desire H. We rough it up here, 
though." 

" I do not mind that," I repUed. So it was 
settled. 

Fortunate it was that I did remain. As we were 
preparing to visit the sluices agafai^ we were startled 
by a vivid flash of lightning, which had scarcely 
passed when the rooKi rang oat with a tHwund 
thonder echoes. 
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This mm the iigiud. The windows of heaven 
opened, and a perfect dehige descended upon the 
doToted T&llej. The little brooks leaped up, and 
danced down the hill-sides in white array. Tiny 
wateifaUs swelled themselves into cataracts, ana 
foamed down to the streams. The wind rose up 
from its sleep and forced great rolling waves across 
the coping of the reservoirs, and stones and grass 
became commingled. 

Now the slnice-valves were all opened, and the 
long-imprisoned water gladlv dashed ftom out its 
prison to meet its native river once asain. The 
channel of the Homesdale, once more filled with 
water, divided on the hilL Bat still the men worked 
hard amid the gathering gloom and thnnder by 
lantern-light, and Natore rested not that livelong 
night. 

Bat I tamed in and got some sleep in defiance of 
the elemental war without 

At five o'clock in the morning, as the gray light 
was straggling into life, McCausland came, fully 
dressed, into my room. I started up. 

** Dr«M» yourself as quickly as you can, and come 
down-staiiSj" he said. I began to ask questions. 
" Lose no time, there^s a good fellow ; I want your 
ssristance." 

He left the room. 

I jomped up at once, harried to the window and 
looked out. Day was just breaking through the 
misty sky, and all the world was raining. The 
water was plashing firom the eaves, and, mingUnpr 
with the heavy drops, burst into a separate stream 
in every rut and furrow. The wind beat the tall 
trees and roared amid the branches. Ever and 
anon a sharp snap denoted a bough torn from its 
place and whirled to the soaking earth. 

I dressed quickly and Joined McCausland in the 
little parlor. He was studying a private copy of the 
railroad time-tables, which as an official he always 
carried. 

^ Will von take the horse and ride down to Ammer- 
bgJnnction with a message ?'' 

His collected manner assured me. Was this a!l ? 
A ride through the rain was not much. ** Of course 
I wfll go." 

He grasped my hand firmly. 

*^Are yon nervous T' he said, as he held it in his 
ownsteaily grasp. 

. ** Nonsense !" 1 replied, hiaghing ; " I'll be ready m 
five minutes if it's important. Is the horse here r' 

I ran up for my waterproofs. When I came down 
the horse was at the door, and McCausland inspect- 
ing him. I mounted. 

" Now," I said, '* for this great message, if you 
please." 

McCaosland's tone had something very solemn in 
it, as he replied : 

" Tell the station-master at Ammering Junction, 
and any people you see, that the South Beservoir 
will not last three hours. It will burst down the 
Talley, and will destroy the Apps Viadact, and carry 
awty the bridges on the Holmesdsde branch. Stop 
the traffic and save the passengers. God bless you ; 
iDd, hark ye, ridiBfor your life I 1 will fire the sig- 
nsl-cannon as a warning. Qood-by." 

CHAFTIB n.— ▲ WILD BIDE. 

Mkhanicallt I gathered up the reins, nodded 
to McCausland, for I was too stupefied to reply in 
worlds, and started upon my wild ride. Three nours 
hence and the water would be pouring down the val- 
lev through which my course lay. No wonder I had to 
ride for my life, and perhaps the lives of hundreds 
of my fellow-creatures depended on mine. Ammer- 
ing Junction was some miles away. My route lay 
through an unknown country, across moorland in- 
tersected by flooded streasM and swept by the fierce 
wind and rain. 

I must do it, I thought, as my horse picked hiM 
cautious way amid the loose stones down the steep 
bv-roadwe had ascended theprevioasday. I should 



need all my strength, though, to execute ny task; 
so I pressed on. A valuable slice out of my time 
had been expended when I reached the broad high- 
way and urged my horse to speed. I had to turn 
off again, i knew, but I fancied I should easily find 
the path. Besides, was there not a sign-post? 
Therefore, urged by dreadful tidings, and with the 
fierce wind and biting rain by turns and all together 
assailing me, I urged my horse onward. I reached 
the turning and pulled up to read the direction I 
should take. I nearly fainted with horror as I read. 
The fatal finger pointed up the cross-road I was 
pursuing : lb HoanesdaJe andSeahani. The oppo- 
site index pointed—^ RuddaU and Ammerina, I 
could scarce credit my senses. Surely, I was right I 
We had come up the previous day, and up the hm to 
the Beservoirs. I had merely to reverse the rotUe 
we had traveled. At that moment, if you will be- 
Ueve me, the true state of the case, and my own 
stupidity, fiashed upon me. We had come from 
Holmesdale : I was now bound for Ammering, which 
lay at the opposite side. 

This was a terrible mistake. It was now past six 
o'clock. One of the three precious hours had 
elapsed, and I was further from Ammering than 
when I started. I was seized with despair ; what- 
ever could I do now? Two hoars remained, and I 
had three up-hill miles to ride, and then about seven 
more across the moor before I could reach the junc- 
tion, and before that the trains might have started, 
and then 1 

I burst out into a cold perspiration at the thought, 
and then desperate, and, only half-conscious, I rode 
madly back to the Ammering road, and up the hill 
again. But the storm fiend was abroad, and had ar- 
rayed all his forces against me. 

As we gained the more open ground, the blast 
came down with such violence as to stagger us. It 
tore across the hillside, and whizzed and hissed 
amongst the gorse and swaying grass. The rain 
came down more determinedly than ever. At length 
I reached a small cluster of stone cottages, and 
halted under the lee of the last one to take breath 
for a fresh struggle over the moor, which lay before 
me. A straight road laid over it—a good road, but 
crossed at intervals by rapid streams which had 
overflowed their UKoal umits, and swelled over their 
boundaries in all the pride of ** state " across the 
flinty stones which had defied them all the Summer 
long. The summits of the neighboring hills were 
shrouded in a vail of mist, but far in advance, on 
the level, I could trace the railroad line. 

From the elevation at which I stood, I could trace 
the channel of the Apps Biver down the valley, and 
could guess the spot at which the fiood would strike 
the railroad, and the branch line over the spur of 
thehiU. 

I could just distinguish the junction hi the middle 
distance. A dark smoke appeared to be rising ft>om 
it — an engine, perhaps, waiting to start with a 
train, and I was lingenng on the hill. All this and 
more I could perceive as I rested on the summit. 
Somewhat refreshed, I rode manftilly forward into 
the storm. 

How my horse kept his feet I do not to this hour 
understand. The wind, which had been high before, 
appeared to have gathered new force whUe we haa 
halted, and it rushed across the track terrifically. 
Pebbles were frequently blown across the road, and 
everv pool had its waves, like a miniature sea. Some 
helpless crows were blown over my head, and a 
sinister-looking raven skimmed the moor dose by, 
ottering a weird croak which fell upon my ears like - 
a knell, and chilled my blood. 

I was quite alone, not a human being in sight; 
but suddenly the whistle of a locomotive was canied 
to my ears. An engine moved out of the station. 
Another whistle -shortly afterward. That trahi was 
safia ; I watched it glide away over the viaduct. 

Five minutes later I rode into the station, and 
called for the station-master. As I diunoonted the 
clock struck eight The time was up, and no 
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signal from MoCaiialaiid. Telegraphing wonld now 
be easy. A porter oame oat in reaponse to my 
gammons. 

'^I'm sorry ye lost the express," he began. 

*'I don't want the train," I replied; "I most 
telegraph at onoe, though. Where is the station- 
master?" 

*' He^ll be here in a minnte. Bnt ye can't tele- 
graph ; the wires is blown down. We had to send a 
* pilot ' with the express to clear the line np to Hand- 
leigh." 

** Not t^egraph ! I tell yon, man, I muff stop the 
traffic. The Sonth Holmesdale Reservoir will burst 
this very hour !" 

'* Can that be tmeT' inquired a cool, gentlemanly 
man at my elbow. 

It was the station'master himself. 

** True !" I echoed—'* it is only too true. I have 
ridden to tell yoa. We must ttop the trains .'" 

** The excursion leaves Handleigh at 8:6," mused 
the station-master. " There may be time ; come 
with me !" 

He crossed the line and entered a shed opposite. 
I fbllowed. Jost then a loud, booming soand rent 
the air. The sound came back from the hills Uke 
thunder. 

'* It is the signal," I exdahned ; '* the water is out 
Heaven help us now !" 

The station-master called out A cleaner ap- 
peared. 

'* Is that engine ready T' 

" Yes, air ; waiting for the excursion." 

" Run and open the pofaits. Now, sir, get up." 

I obeyed mechanically, and, before I quHe rMlised 
the situation, we had crossed to the up-line. The 
station-master stopped to get a red flag and give a 
few instructions to his subordinate. I now perceived 
that we were to race the flood. Steam vertuf Water. 
Which would conquer? 

A whisfle— we started. ** The flood, the flood !" 
shouted the porter. We turned one glance up the 
valley. A moving brown wall, capped with a snowy 
ridge, was tearing down to the devoted viaduct No 
time to lose. *' Go ahead !" cried the station-master, 
I turned on steam, put the lever over another 
** notch," and the race becan in earnest 

We flew alopg the metiQs. A hw minutes would 
decide ft We must get to the viaduct and over ft 
first, or the excursion, unwarned, would dash to de- 
struction. A depression in the ground ran beside 
the raihroad for a short distance. We trusted to 
this to turn the velocity of the approaching water. 

It was an exciting race, and one never to be for- 
gotten. On rolled the flood. We were running 
*' neck and neck " for one terrible half-minute. Now 
the resistiess flood bore directiy to the bridge. 
Stones were rolled before it like marbles. Trunks 
of trees, haystacks, d^jris of every description, 
oame headlong down upon the doomed structure. 
We fled like lightning over the rails. Our speed told 
now. Sparks flew fh>m the chimney. Another 
** notch "—the beat of the piston quickened to an 
almost inconceivable rapidity. We were on the 
bridge ! Hurrah 1 The curling wave beneath 
seemed to n»Ting forward. It broke against the 
buttresses. In a second we were across. I shut of! 
steam, the station-master put down the breaks. A 
tearing, rending sound, that was not the breaks— a 
crash! We looked back. The line dropped behind 
us like a stage-trap. The bridge gave way, and, 
with a roar that was heard two miles off, the pretty 
viaduct was swept away by the boiling, fwiious 
water I 

We were truly thankftil for our narrow escape. And 
now to save the excursion trahu Speeding forward 
u^ain, whistimg like a demon, our good engine- 
Vigilant by name— soon came in sight of the excur- 
sion train. By wavins our red flag we averted an- 
other danger— a collision. The telegraph-posts 
being down, trains had to run upon the same line 
as fur as Handleigh, but our timely action set all to 
rights at last 



We soon gave the bewUdered passeoaers to on- 
derstand the narrow escape they had had. Fervent 
and sincere were the tiumks we received ttom all, 
except one man. He was escaping from Justice, 
and was captured. From the elevated embankment 
we could trace the course of the flood for miles. 
The train put back to Handleigh, whence the pas- 
sengers were forwarded by anotner company. 

By the time we had arranged matters and returned 
to the broken viaduct, the water had subsided. Th0 
work of destruction was complete, but a " break- 
down " gang was quickly on the spot A footwmy 
was constructed across the muddy river-bed, ana 
trains stopped at both sides of the stream, the pas- 
sengers exchanging firom one to the other. 

The loss of cattie and farm produce caused by 
that terribly flood was verr mat Had the catastro- 
phe occurred during the mgnt, the loss of humsn lif^ 
would have been appalling. As it was, some un- 
fortunate people were drowned, but some had moat 
marvelous escapes. The aspect of the country as I 
retraced mv steps was deplorable. I could scarcely 
recognize the piaces I haa passed in the momteg. 

I found McCausland and nis staff at the reservoir 
awaiting me. He wrung mv hand fervently, and 
said certain words that I shall not easily forget 

The viaduct was qqickly rebuilt^ but the station- 
master at Ammering does not forget the race of 
Steam venue Water on the VigUant locomotive. 

Nordolt 



A Proud African. 

ICuoR C AMiBOK, who made a tiiree years' journey 
across AfHca, relates an amushig conversation he 
had with a proud AfHcan chief, ^e King of Uma : 
" Kasouffo was hiflated with pride, and asserted that 
he was the ffreatest chief in the whole world. The 
only one, in his opinion, who could in any way oom- 

6 are with him was Mata Yafk, the chief of the 
lunda, who was also an Uma, and belonged to the 
same fkmily as Kasongo. He mciously informed 
me that but for the obstacle olfored by thfi great 
Lake Tanganyika lying in the way, he would visit 
England and see what that countiy was like. I 
thought it possible *his vanity might suffer a shock 
when I told him that the Tanganvuca was nothing in 
comparison with the seas that lay between AfHca 
and my home. But he merely remarked that he 
would defer his visit for the present, and directed 
me to tell mv chief to pay him tribute, and to send 
me back with rifles, cannon (of which he had heard 
from the Portuguese), boats to navigate his rivers, 
and people to teach mm and his subjects the manner 
of u^ng them. I then informed this self-important 
chief that those who understood how to muce the 
things he required were not likely people to pay him 
tribute, and that mv chief was far greater uian he, 
and. indeed, that ne could have no idea of the 
magnitude of her power. I asked him how many 
fighting men he comd muster, and the number that 
could be put into the largest of his canoes. He said 
he was unable to count his fighting men, bnt that Ave 
or six was a very good number for one canoe. I 
replied, laughing, that I had formed a good idea of 
the strength of his army, and that a very small chief 
in my conntrv often commanded more men armed 
with rifles, whilst, instead of six men being as many 
as could go in one canoe, we had ships the size of 
islands, and, although carrying more than a thou- 
sand men each, they could remahi away ft'om land 
for many months. Even after thto conversation, 
although he admitted that what I had said might be 
true, yet he adhered to the opinion that he was a 
very great man, and I waa still to convey his mes- 
age to my chief. " 



Uneasy «md Ambltlows gentility, is always 
spurious gentility. The garment which one haa long 
worn never sits uncomfortable. 



THE TANIflRIHU FUlWRItS. 



The.Vanishing Flowers. 

Tac tirenmituicei b; which th* sroltMor, th« 
■liiiater, and th* capUui, wen brought logallin M 
boarden noder the same root al ■ otrMiD Anglo- 
SpanUiboatelrf tn Bridgetown, lilaod or BarbadoM, 
haTing no paiticalar bearing npon this Teradona 
nairaaoD, Ido not pDijioee to mantian them ftuther 
tban to atala that the profenor wai there atndylng 
coial fonnatioDi ai a tort of conuter-irTitant to a 
IwiUi till, tba minister gBtberinK Rtreogth for a re- 
Hwal of hia life-work, aocl the captain, with «a 
bdolCDt pluloMiph7 bom of thorough accUnutiza- 
ttoa, wu awaiting aaOing-orden Irom the ownen ol 
the brig Belaj. 

•Onv bainmocka dang Qnder a~ Ttne-eorered 
veranda contained the ceaumbent formi of the 
trio, while immediately benealli them amved a 
ndored itream of humanity with ceaaelen babble 
of Fieneh and Spanish paloit, or liagmentaij 



bulMh. 

W«DAlfol 



Ih'bU^, 



e dweUinn, i 
iTt in the unmt 



old-fkahloned t< 

Utrt lis liRhC gmtaia in 

that the atriiit of romance warn udi jet enaoi. 

" Uke a plolore bj Dort," idd the prof^Mor 
breakinc the lilenoe. ai duakj fiHrma emerged from 
the ahadowi, and flitted acroa the narrow track of 
moonlight. 

"Don't know him," amwered the captain, aen- 
teotlanily; and, after a brief panie: " To-morrow, 
it jea two will go with me, 1 will show jod a mya- 
te^;" then, ^Uzig back In lila lummock, re- 
ianed into provoking speeclilearaeM. 

For the captahi waa gnlde, philoMpber and 
(Head, by virtae of hla long Bcqpaintance with West 
Indlaa cnatoma and plaeei, Mfog alwayi their 
tecoEniied leader, when Dpon •ipediUom bta the 
interior of the liJaad to TUdt noma notable angar- 
plantation, or the ezploration of a ihell-abomuGng 
conl reel in the Bay. 

So when, at an onwonted early hoar on the toitow- 
Ingmoniing, the proreuor and the minister aet aail 
for an nnknown deBtination In a trim Provlncelown- 
bniltwhaleboat, steered by the captain, and manned 
by a gentleman of intenae Inldnea of hne and 
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scanty as to his spparel, no further qaestions were 
asked— it was enoagh that there was an abundant 
basket of lunch on board, and no active service was 
required of them. 

Swiftly the boat flew over the blue waters of 
Carlisle Bay, almost directly before the spice-laden 
North East trade-wind ; and the minister, whose 
Grecian nose was rapidly peeling in the rays of a 
tvopical sun, gazed with rapt vision at the far-oflf, 
Loiden - rimmed horizon, overhung with a mvstio 
haze, as though he fain would see the gates of th« 
new Jerusalem behind the vail. 

The proff^ssor unconsciously broke forth in iong — 

" And oh, how sweet, when suns have set. 
When those who loDg and love have met, 
To chase and fbllow the winding shore, 
And feather the oar^and feather the oar." 

But, with a sudden sharp pang at his heart, he re- 
membered a certain evening in June when fedse lips 
had sung to him the remembered words, while he- 
poor fool— had suffered the little boat to drift with 
tiie outgoing tide, aa he had listened to the siren 
voice 

'* I* don't think Fm Ukely to drift with the tide 
again,*' he said bitteriy to himself, and recalled, with 
a certain grim satisiiaotion, the blistered hands and 
r •' ' .u *" :rii.- 'Aliicli resulted from rowing ba^k* 

\.juicism. 

The'captain, if not literally hi, was on hi^ prt,)*-'- 
element. W'tl, r . \ ..•*' /■•t <ri^ t.t^wvi ..i:">'i % lit 
ordered hlmaeit— the man sttiM wneei— to **lEeep 
her a bit more to the s'uth'ard," or gave command 
to the crew (who obeyed as one man) thus : ** Take 
a small pull on the lee brace — so — belay all !" 

And the crew, in their oft-recurring momenta of re- 
laxation f^om duty, lay at dusky len^ in the boat's 
bottom, sleeping the sleep of the just, with face 
placidlv upturned to the burning sun. 

As the flat roofs and waving palm trees (Cbcos 
nuc{fera) of Bridgetown gradually sank ft-om sight, 
the command was given to take the main-sheet aft, 
while, aa the professional men looked helplessly 
round for anything resembling a sheet, the sail was 
trimmed snugly down by the grinning darkev, 
and the boat, laying over to' the soft but steady 
breeze, was headed for Pohit Galleon, where, in 
waters of finbnlous depth, lay the wrecks of treasure- 
laden vessels sent out from Barcelona two cen- 
turies ago. 

The pofait rounded, a reef of surf-bound coral 
seems to forbid entrance to a tiny harbor, from 
whose very edge verdure-covered and precipitous 
cliffs rise on everv side except seaward, mirroring 
their inaccessible heightB in waters whose surface Is 
seldom or never ruffled by wind, though the maddest 
tornadoes shriek far overhead. 

Through a narrow passage, on either side of which 
the angry surf ran mast-head hi^h, the boat, guided 
by the sUllfbl hand of the captam. was borne on the 
crest of an immense incoming roller ; the professor 
held his breath, and the minister his hat. In another 
moment the sail was fbried bv the crew, and the 
boat Aerated in the most tranqml of waters. 

** The haven of peace after the troubled ocean of 
anrest," murmured the minister, half aloud, but the 
profbsBor said nothing ; his eyes were fixed with de- 
lighted amazement upon the surface of the water a 
few feet in advance, where rested a multitude of 
strangely beautifVil blossoms, apparently those of 
some curious water-plant, whose species was en- 
tirely new and strange to him. 

'* There," said the captain, triumphantly, pointing 
to the flowers, which were of the purest wnite, re- 
aemblfaig hi shape the familiar garaen-plant known 
aa the " flenr^e-luoe," " carry home one of them 
posies, professor, and you've got something worth 
liie hftving." 

If the man and brother," said the professor, 
a trifle impatiently, ** would quicken his some- 
irbat indolent movements "—in obedience to which 



implied suggestion, the colored gentleman, with a 
grin of prodigious magnitude, gave a sweep of the 
oar, impelUng the boat suddenly forward, when lo ! 
before the astonished eves of two of the beholders, 
at least, the blossoms disappeared from view in the 
twinkling of an eye ! 

The professor rubbed his optics and stared in a 
bewildered manner at the minister, who gazed in 
speechless astonishment at the captain, who winked 
facetiously at the crew, who grinned again with 
additional energy. 

^' Keep perfectly still a few moments," said the 
captain, in a low tone ; and at the expfration of per- 
haps a quarter of an hour, one by one the vanishing 
blossoms began to dot the surikce, though it was 
noticeable that they seemed to preserve an equal 
distance of some ten or twelve feet flrom the boat, 
but at the slightest noise or disturbance of the water, 
they sank beneath the surface in a twinkling. 

In vain did the professor nuke frantic plonges 
with the boat-hook, and the mhiister with an oar. 
The ** sensitive lilies," as the captain called them, 
evaded every attempt at capture. With a readiness 
that bordered on tiie supernatural, though not until 
the overhanging cliffs began to throw long shadows 
oceanward as the sun went down behind them, 
would the exasperatAd and astounded professor con- 
s.pt f ^ «et f^ail from the eii'-hanted spoL 

^'^ . \.' "««; 1 t'K* (■ r,f in. indicating the crew, 
flr.tl settling ill in sT*r' T^jionably back in the stem- 
:> . t-, as the V.i[)r* h< at lanced buoyantly over the 
■.. o tK a. " 1^ thp o'uvilaikeyhi^arbadoeethat I 
oould ever get to take this trip with me, for they all 
declare tiiat the place is haunted, and I have heard 
stories about this cove that would make your hair 
stand on end." 

There is a disposition on the part of the most 
matter-of-fact men in the world to give ear to the 
supernatural, even while the^ inveigh against it wiUi 
scoff and sneer ; so, as the little craft sailed steadily 
onward, the captain, who dearly loved tlie sound of 
his own voice, discoursed con amore upon the ruined 
stone houses of the buccaneers, wnich atand at 
the base of Cape Ladrone, where, over the sound of 
the ceaseless suri, are heard wild cries of revelry 
and ahrieka of torture through the long ni^^ht- watches 
— of strange wrecks laid bare by the snifting sands on 
the south JBhore, where bleached and barnacled 
skeletons, which peer through the worm-eaten 
timbers, seemed to stand guard over hidden treasure. 

And as on thehr arrival at Bridgetown beach they 
walked boardinghouseward rough moonlit streete, 
which, for any breath of observable hfe, might ^ve 
been in a city of the dead, the captain pointed to a 
broken space in the moss-grown wall which bordered 
the main thoroughfare, and told how an earthquake 
shock years before had revealed there three human 
bodies, one a woman, with face of wondrous beauty, 
in a standing posture, which, after a few mometna 
of exposure to the air, crumbled and fell, leoring a 
handful of dust and crumbling bones, among which 
was found an antique ring of great beauty, mariced 
on the inside *» R. G., 1750." 

And before they had crawled under their respec- 
tive musquito-nettings, he had began a narration of 
the mysterious displacement of the leaden sar- 
cophagii in the sealed tomb within the city limits, 
so that when, a half -hour afterward, the professor 
awoke with the nightmare, the captain was saying, 
"And no one has ever been able to account for any 
of these strange facts," which is exactly the mentu 
situation of the professor and minister regarding the 
vanishing flowers when they relate the experience 
to skepucal friends. And if you doubt it yourself, 
ask any native of Barbadoes about '*the annual 
flowering cove," and see what they tell you. 



He Tluit Blows the coals in quarrels he hsa 
nothhig to do with has no right to complain if the 
sparks fly in his fkce. 



MAD OB NOT. 
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Sonnet. 

MtboqI to sad; the singlng-blrdi, whose songs 
So fined my heart with melody dlTlne, 
Are stilled within me, and life's roses pine 
For the sweet sunshine that to them belongs. 
The snn has set, and in the twilight throngs 
or shadowed forms assemble; midst them thine^ 
IJke to an angel's; holding^orth a sign 
To tell my love atones for all past wrongs. 
Stay, spirit of the loved, thoagh I bat see 
Thy form, and cannot clasp thee as of yore; 
Teach me the mysteries of the vast **to be,'* 
Th« tomb, the tronbled sea, the golden shore, 
The land celestial, where for nerer more 
I doabC Love's strong immutability. 



Mad or Not. 



I. 

GBiTAiHT«T a young and handsome man, as me, 
CO at present— no more than thirty, or, at the most 
two and thirty years of age. Strongly and grace* 
fdUy boilt, and betraying in every gesture and 
movement tiie nnmistskable fact that he was a 
gentleman. There was something of the military 
man, also, in his bearing— not obtmsivelv, perhaps, 
bat snrely. Yet, at the moment, all of this wonld 
have been onnotioed by any one who had chanced 
to see Grant Thnrman. 

His necktie had been thrown upon the table by 
whicJi he was sitting. A bottle of brandv stood 
upon ii--the fine old cognac for which the hotel in 
wnich he to was celebrated for miles ronnd. A 
brimming glass of it had jost been raised to hto lips 
and golped down as if it had been so mnch water. 
The t>rown hair was thrust back from hto broad 
forehead, and hto hand was cHnohed as tightly and 
savagely as ii it was griping at the throat of an 
enemy. 

** A (Use devil I" he mattered through his set 
teeth. ''She has cheated and tricked me. Why 
could she not have undeceived me months since, 
when she must have seen the insane passion which 
was gradoally mastering me ? Curse her ! I feel as 
if 1 could murder her." 

^ Colonel," said tiie waiter, in bland accents, 
** you didn't hear me knock. Bat Mrs. Scarby bade 
me show the gentle>«^%n into vour room, as there's 
no tire in any other,'u^'id here ne to.'' 

The hutmoer was a pleasant-looking young fellow, 
somewhat dapper and even priggish, with sharp, 
gray eyes and a spare face. 

** I asked for a private room." 

TUs exclamation was uttered by the stranger 
with a testy asperity. Hto glance had fUlen upon 
Colonel Thurman who was now sitting bolt upright 
before the redly glowing fire. Perhaps hto quick 

gerception had noticed both hto astonishment and 
idignation. 

** Of course you did, sir," quickly and very obse- 
qnioosly responded the waiter. ^ But it's verv 
late — later than we usually have visitors, and Polly's 
DMiking the flie in No. 10, your room| sir ; and Mrs. 
Scarby told me to apologize to the colonel for 
troubUng him." 

" Did she r' mattered Grant, grimly. 

*' Besides, sir, you're dripping wet, and for a fow 
minutes, I'm sure"— an appealing look to Thurman 
accompanied these words— "the colonel won't 
mind.'^ 

'* ThaVs enough," said Grant Then to the young 
man : ** Bit down, yonngster." 

Afler, he turned round and stared again into the 
Mazing fire. 

The yoong man, with as ongracioos a word of 
thttska, aceepted the invitation so ungraciously 
given to him. But as Me waiter was about to leave 
ue apartment, he bade him bring up some hot 
sherry and water. 

" liiere to cognac on the table," observed Thar- 



man. ** Enough for two, until we have emptied the 
botUe." 

'* I seldom touch spirits." , 

Grant looked at hto companion somewhat cu- 
riously. Then he bit his lips and smiled. If hto 
trouble had momentarily threatened hto sanity, that 
smile saved him. Thto singulariy sober announcement 
so tickled the humorous side of his military nature 
that the despair and vengeance of hto unrequited 
love was temporarily forgotten. He had began to 
be amused and at the same time interested in the 
singular companion fate had thrust upon him. 
The abruptness of hto shrill-voiced speech, the 
puny size he possessed when at the side of hto own 
six-foot-two of stalwart humanity, with hto declin* 
ing the remarkably good cognac which had been so 
Areely oflbred him, restored him for the moment to 
himself. With a sharp, but good-himiored manner, 
as nnlike the previous tone in whioh he had spoken 
as it could well be, he said : 

'' I am Grant Thurman, of the Cedars, hi service 
during the late war under Bomride, MoClellaa and 
Grant. You are " 

" Doctor John Sheridan, but no relative of the 
General's." Thto was remarked with a smile. "I 
have been in the service, also." 

''As what?" asked Thorman, in blank amaaement 

«< Regimental sargeon !" 

«• To what regiment r' 

** The Thirty-seventh Massachusetts, and I may 
say I can use the pistol at times, as well as the 
knife." 

Thnrman saw by the mode In whioh hto compan- 
ion announced thto capabiHW, that the tone of his . 
inquiry might have ofiended mm. He conseqoently 
explained the astonishment he could not but feel at 
one of hto apparent youth having seen service, as it 
was now some four years since the termination of 
the \7ar, and pressed him to join him, at all events, 
in a glass of brandv-and-water and a cigar. After 
some urging, the doctor yielded to the first seduc- 
tion, but rolled himself a dainty little cigarette of 
chdce Cuban tobacco with hto small but nervous 
fingers. 

Meanwhile, the colonel had pretty well fintohed 
the bottle of cognac which had oeen upon the table 
when he first so ungraciously accepted the compul- 
sory companionship of Doctor Sheridan. Therefore, 
he rung to order another, which was speedily brought, 
with fi^sh iced-water. Although by no means over- 
come with what he had dranx, owing to the ex- 
citement he had earlier been laboring under, he was 
not sufficiently on the alert to remarx the keen anx- 
iety with which his companion was listening to every 
sound f^om without. Suddenly, while sipping hto 
brandy-and-water, which, to own frankly, he had 
mixed delicately enough, he turned to Thurman. 

** My dear fellow, did yon not hear a carriage?" 

Bather unsteadily, the colonel rose flrom the table 
and walked toward the door, which he opened. As 
he did so, a woman, heavily cloaked and vailed, 

gassed it disappearing in the gloom of the old-lksh- 
»ned stairway. 

'*Who was that?" he asked of the waiter, who 
was followhig her with a small carpet-bag. 

"A lady, colonel!" 

"But what ladyT' insisted the cognac, of which 
the owner of the Cedars had ao yery ttberally par- 
taken. 

*' A lady who has Just arrived." 

«< Dont you know her name, yon fool !" persisted 
Grant 

'* You admirably obstinate creature, come back 
and close the door. It is very cold." Thto was ut- 
tered by Doctor Sheridan, in a lazy and drawling 
tone. ** You shouldn't be too curious." 

" Curious !" cried Thurman, smothering a fierce 
oath. It actually seemed as if that pas^ig figure 
had called back hto memory. '* There to no woman 
in the whole worid worth the thought of an honest 
man. I hate them all! Curious, faideed! Curse 
them !" 
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:hiiig ttTagely, ho retarned to his teat in front 



Hit companion langhed with him, bnt more plea- 
tantly. He, however, roee and closed the door be- 
fore replying. 

The colonel't onriotity wat possibly a yery trifling 
oircnmttance. It was, however, mentioned to the 
landlady by the waiter when he descended. 

** It wat exceedingly impertinent of him,*' Krs. 
Bcarby exclaimed, when she heard it ^ I am on- 
commonly sorry he was here to-night Trouble may 
come of if 

'* Bnt who is she ?*' inquired the waiter. 

** That's none of your business, Eara," was the 
landlady's sharp answer. " I know her. Go and see 
to that whipper-snapper doctor's room, and keep up 
a good fire. How long is he going to sit up with the 
ctMonel, I should like to know ?*' 

** I suppoMf'' said the waiter, with a small sneer, 
*' until they finish the last bottle I took up to them, 
ma'am.'* 

" Eh ! I forgot to mark it down. Which of them 
ordered it?" 

'*The colonel." 

And alter his replv the waiter left her, in order 
that he might attend to his duties. 

His surmise that the two oddly-met companions 
would not separate until thoT had dispatched the 
contents of tne second bottle was, noTertheless, 
wrong. 

It was not any great length of time before the 
heavier tones of the colonel's voice were heard in 
the hall, mingling with the sharp treble of his new 
acquaintance, ^ext came the tramp of heavy feet, 
one pair of them somewhat unsteady, upon the 
stairs. '<Good-night, colonel I" and " Good-night, 
doctor !" with a few words to Ezra, in the sharp in- 
tonation of the latter. Then a noisy slamming of one 
door and a quieter closing of another, and at last 
silence. 

OHAFTKE n. 

About one o'clock in the morning, possibly half 
an hour later. Grant Thurman woke from the heavy 
and dreamless idumber into which he had fillen — 
woke with a half-consciousness of something which 
ought not to be passing near him. He had thrown 
himself upon the bed without undressing himself. 
Raising himself upon his elbow, he listened. 

What was it which had roused him? He could 
now hear nothing but the moumfol sweep of the 
Winter wind through the trees in front of the old 
hotel, and the chfrp of a cricket beneath the hearth- 
stone or firom the chimney. 

He knew he had drank more than was his ordinary 
habit before he retired. Now, however, he was 
clear-headed enough. No other sound could be 
heard by him. 

Hal What was that? 

A careful step in the pass8«e-way outside of his 
own door; the sharp creaking of a half-sprung 
board under the cautious foot of some nfldnigbt wan- 
derer—nothing more. Why it should trouble him 
he could not account for. Not with any fear, cer- 
tainly 1 He had been too used to night-alarms of 
every sort while in active service. Yet. he leaped 
up, and opening the door, peered out into the gloom. 
All was still. He could discem nothing. The step, 
if step it was, must have crossed the hall below. 

Crossing the passage, he tapped at the door of the 
doctor's cnsmber, and received no answer. 

** What an idiot I am !" he muttered. ^* He is 
sleeping soundly. Nothing can have happened to 
him. He didn't drink enough for that— at least I 
think so, if after so much brandy, my memory is 
worth anything.*' 

Retummg to his room, he threw himself again 
upon bis bed, and fell into an uneasy half-slumber. 
How long this may have lasted he could not say. 
Once sgun, however, that cautious thread awoae 
him. It was f<^owed by what seemed to be the 



bolting of a door. Very carefhlly and quietly must 
it have been opened and clsaed. The bolt evidently 
needed oil. As he had done once before, he flun|^ 
open the door and saw nothing. Then, without hesi- 
tation, he crossed the passage and rapped sharply 
enough with his knuckles upon the doctor's door. 

"Who is it?" cried that gentleman't ttarUed 
voice. 

It was sharp and troubled, as that of one might 
be who was suddenly awakened from a sound and* 
healthy sleep. 

*• You are there, then?" 

*' To be sure I am." was the querulous answer. 
*' Where the deuce else should I bef' 

*' I didn't know, but tended I heard you call, and 
feared you might be unwell." 

*'Too much cognac last night, mon c^ver,^^ was the 
doctor's testy reply. '* 'Tis bad for the nerves. Go 
back to bed and try to sleep it off." 

Auffry with hiniself for the half-dread which he 
little doubted would, attheir breakfsst— it had been 
settled they would take that meal together— expoee 
him to the raillery of the little doctor, Thurman re- 
clined his room. He was sleeping in a chair over 
the burnt-out embers of the fire wnen, early in the 
morning, Eira made his appearance to buud a new 
one. 

" Good Lord ! colonel, haven't you slept none ?" 

** But little." was Grant's laconic answer. 

** Sleepless nights sre bad. sir— very bad. I re- 
member a man who was hung at Hartford last year, 
end wssn't !' 

''Are there any strangers in the house?" 

The sharp questioning cut short the enlivening bit 
of Connecncut local history the waiter was entering 
upon. 

" None but the little doctor and the lady you asked 
me about last niaht colonel!" 

Thurman checxed the smile which was expanding 
the man's lips with a fh>wn. His humor was evr 
dently none of the best this morning. 

** Mary is going to light her fire, and a gentle- 
man " 

''What is her name r' 

" I don't know, colonel." 

Before Grant could exprett hit turprite at the 
waiter's ignorance, shriek after shriek ran through 
the house— cries which awoke all who still slept and 
summoned all who had arisen. Thurman rose and 
bounded past the terrified waiter, who had not yet 
risen fh>m his knees on the hearth, and rushed in the 
direction whence they came, followed by the troop- 
ing household towara a chsjnber-door which stood 
wide open. 

Mary had dropped her wood and coal-scuttle, and, 
with her fsce hidden in her apron, was cowering in 
the comer closest to the door. Upon t^e bed, of 
which the curtains had been drawn back, was 
stretched what had the night before been a living, 
breathing, bright and charming |drl. Dead now, 
with a dark-red stain marking the else spotless 
night-dress, with its delicately ruffied trimmings — a 
dark-red stain, which some hours since had spread 
along the snowy sheets and trickled down upon the 
carpet A look of awful fear was frozen into the 
grayly white face ; but there could have been no 
struggle. The corpse looked like that of one awoken 
from sleep suddenly. All was, save the face, so still 
and undi^urbed. 

Grant Thurman staggered back, as if some enemy 
had stricken him mortally. 

The murdered girl was the one who had only yes- 
terday rejected his love— the one whom, only the 
preceding night, he himself had said himself could 
murder. He haid gazed on scores, nay, hundreds 
of dead men, friends and foes both — some on the 
battle-field, others in the hospital. This was, how- 
ever, venr different A ffirl, and one whom he haa 
loved. All his old pasaon, without one thought of 
bitterness, came back, with a loud cry, lull of 
grief and anguish : 

"Who haa done this? Emma, my dariing!" 
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He threw hisieelf upon his kneee beside tilie bed 
•B whkh her bodj was stretched. 

The ehamber had rspidlr filled, and Doctor Sheri- 
dan had been among tne mat to enter tt Strangely 
enoni^, he at once assamed the reins of role— orders 
kig, gidding, controffiog eyerything. He quieted 
the wonen, and then turned all bat the landlady ont 
of the room ; gave orders that the body was not to 
be disturbed nntil the coroner had seen it; soothed, 
reasoned and actaally argned Colonel Thnrman into 
something like decorous sabmimion to the croshing 
Diseiy wnieh had beftdlen him. 

Later, when Mr. William Bnlstrode arrived, a tall 
and handsome man— the lover for whom Emma Neil- 
son had qnitted the home of her uncle and gnardian— 
the doctor, however, was thoroughly worn ont, and 
had retired to his room. Consequently, the landlady 
had to explain to him the bloody divorce which had 
taken place the preceding night or morning between 
himself and his anticipated bride. 

Mr. Boktrode saw the body, because he could not 
well avoid ddng so, swore it would be the death of 
him, ordered and ate a good breakfost, and then 
returned to New Tork. 

Itis more than probable he did so in order to avoid 
meeting the uncle of the murdered giri. 

On am arrival, and learning what had taken place, 
the old man said : 

"He never loved her. It was from him I would 
have saved her. Through him she met her death.'' 

** He was not here, then, Mr. Neilson," said Grant 
Thurman quietly. " Tou must absolve him of that 
guilt" 

'* I do not say he killed the child. That would, 
before their marriage, scarcely have served him." 

"Sirl" exclaimed Doctor Sheridan, *< if I had 
beea her brother, I would hunt down the cowardly 
murderer it it should take my whole life to do so." 

There seemed to be tears in the voice of the sur- 
geon sa he said this, and Grant long remembered it 

WeQ, the inquest took place on the same after- 
noon. It brought a few — very few facts to light 

The dead gai had been an heiress, under the 
guardianship of Edward Neilson, her only living 
male relative. 

He had read the character of William Butstrode 
clearly enough, and, inquiring into the antecedents 
of the handsome scamp, confirmed his suspicions. 
Consequently the doors of Neilson House had been 
closed SMinst him. Unscrupulous as most f^ieoo' 
Jim^ ^mmabrie are, he had then resorted to stolen 
interviews, and had, at length, induced her to con- 
sent to a stolen wedding. Bus. Scarby and her own 
maid had been her only confidants. Her flight had 
been well managed. Mr. Bulstrode was to have met 
her this mcnrning, and they were to have been mar- 
ried by the curate of the vulage, an old friend of his. 

For a brief space suspicion rested upon the 
e<^neL 

His unguarded words of the night before, over- 
heard as they had been by the waiter, led to this. 
But the dear testimony of Doctor Sheridan as to 
the manner in which they had passed the evening 
together — his own passionate grief and surprise 
when the body of the murdered girl was first seen 
hnrhim, with the unhesitating manner in which dd 
Mr. Neilson refused even to entertain any such Idea, 
combined with the wealth, personal position and 
military reputation of the master of the Cedars— very 
speedily dnposed of such an absurd suspicion. So, 
at any rate, they appeared to do with the )ury. Be- 
tides, there was the sound of footsteps which he had 
twice heard. None of the regular dwellers in the 
hotel owned to being about at that time. As Mrs. 
Scarby pertinently observed, ** there was no neces- 
iitv for them so to be." Whose, then, were they? 
Indeed, a rather difficult question. And over less 
difBcult ones New York Junes not occasionally stum- 
ble. Why, in the present instance, should not a 
Connecticut jury do so ? 

And so the verdict ran : 

" Murdered by a person or persons unknown." 



Tet not without some difficulty. But for the fai- 
dignant protest of Doctor Sheridan, and the fiat re- 
fund of the coroner to receive it, they would have 
brought in a verdict of " Suidde." 

On the following morning, when the little doctor 
bade Grant Thurman adieu, he said : 

<• You may be sure, colonel, the truth wiD some 
day come to light" 

He who had determined upon quitting the coun- 
try for Europe, immediately after the funeral, had 
occasion many years afterward to recall these words. 

CHAFTIB in* 

A ■an.i.iAUT day, eariy in September, some two 
yean later, in the metropolis of the new worid, 
which was gradually filling after its Summer holi- 
day. The place was on the broad sidewalk. Just 
outside the Union Square Theatre, where in the 
warmer months of the year actors mostly congre- 
gate of an afternoon. A tall and flne-looUng man, 
military in his bearing, although dressed as a civi- 
lian, older in manner and appearance than when the 
reader last encountered him, hi strolling leisurely 
toward Broadway. A well-made and delicately- 
gloved hand hi lightly laid upon his am. It hi 
owned by some one who had recogniied him on 
passing, turned round and followed him. 

" You have not a good memory, colonel !" 

Grant Thurman turns sharply at the sound of that 
ahrill voice. He would remember It anywhere. 

*' Is it you, doctor f 

" Yes ; none other." 

*' I am very glad to meet you." 

Doctor Sheridan's first glance in his face had been 
wistfbUy scrutinizing ; but as the fhmk, glad tone of 
Grant's voice fSsUs on his ear, the wistiul scrutiny 
fades fkt>m his eyes. 

" As I am to see you." The curiously abrupt 
manner had not separated itself firom the little sur- 
geon's q>eech. ** I remain here, tied by the leg, 
while you have been rambling like a froe man at 
your own choice and will." 

" A necessity of your profession, I presume." 

"Partly so. Partly also on account of my 
famUy." 

**■ I was unaware," said Thurman, '* that you were 
married." 

" Nor am I," ssid the doctor, with an odd smfle ; 
*' I was alluding to my sister." 

*«Ah!" 

*' Yon will dine with me this evening— only our- 
selves. You must not refuse me ; I have much to 
sayto yon, my dear colonel." 

The doctor's shrill voice softened into an almost 
feminine appeal as he uttered the last few words. 
This, however, was not remarked by Thurman ; for 
a moment he appeared to recall the past bitterly, 
and even savagely. Then he said : 

'* I also have a few questions to ask you." 

'* Questions! What are theyT' quickly asked 
Doctor Sheridan. 

**You shall know this evening. At what hour? 
Where is your address?" 

" Six o'clock, sharp," replied the doctor, handing 
him his card. 

The place of his residence was .in Thirty -second 
Street, near Madison Avenue. 

Grant Thurman was military in his punctuality, and 
was on hand at the hour named. He was shown 
into the reception-room, and was Joined almost im- 
mediatdy by the doctor, who welcomed him with an 
efhudve cordiality. 

<• On time, colonel. We dine in my library." 

A library — certainly. But unlike the library of 
any surgeon Grant had ever seen. It was as elegant 
and neat in all its appointments as any lady's bou- 
doir. The table was spread by the windows, which 
opened on a balconv facing upon a small but trimly 
kept garden. Notning could be choicer than the 
dinner and tlie wines, which (Grant Thnrman dis- 
cussed with a very thorough appreciation. 
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When th6 oloth bad been removed, and coflbOt 
with a decanter of capital oognac, had been placed 
upon the table, the little doctor took from a shelf in 
one of the book-casee a box of oigan, and placed 
them before the colonel. 

" It almost seems a profisnation,*' said the latter, 
apologetically, ** to smoke in such a dahily room as 
this is!'' 

** I smoke here myself, at any rate,'' the doctor 
retorted. 

He commenced rolling a cigarette. 

«« Do yon know," exclaimed his companion, ** I 
am almost tempted to say something which may 
offend yon?" 

" Spit tt ont. mon cher. A choked thought may 
min digestion." 

** If 3ron had not seen service, and shown yonrself 
so mnch of a man on the morning after onr first 
meeting, I should say that you were " 

Thnrman had bhirted this out hurriedly, but sud- 
denly stopped at Sheridan's pealing laughter. 

*'A woman !" he said, ending the sentence as bis 
laugh came to an end. *' The same observation has 
been made by others. Indeed, I was obliged to wing 
Captain Baird in my own regiment for insisting upon 
such an absurd fancy." 

*' Then I must not again forget myself," said Grant, 
dryly. 

** Certainly not, man ooUmtL And now for the 
questions you were to put to me." 

*' Yes," said Thnrman, dowly. " Do von happen 
to know anything of the man Bulstrodef" 

The doctor's lips blanched. He drew a long breath 
and closed his eyes. 

*• I believe he Is down South— a carpet-bagrer. 
or some^ng of the sort So, at least, I was told.'' 

*' Has he married ?" 

** For money ? No !" replied the doctor, bit- 
terly. '* The scoundrel tried to, but I spoilt his tittle 
game." 

* ♦ I thank you for that. Curse him !" 

**Tou stQl remember your old love, then?" a^ed 
Sheridan, dwelling on each word. 

" It would be impossible to forget her as I last saw 
her." 

so," was the little doctor's laconic 



"I suppose 
answer. 



'And has no clue yet been obtained to the mur- 
derer?*' 

" None !" 

The word was hissed out so cuttingly that the 
colonel actually started. He could not help com- 
paring it in his own mind to the whizzing passage 
of a Hinie rifle-ball. 

For a short space both were silent ; and then 
Doctor Sheridan leapt to his feet. 

** But von must see mv sister." 

** I had forgotten " 

** That I had told you of her existence. She is 
my housekeeper— the tutelary divinity of my table. 
The dear soul! She would never think of de- 
bauching her respectability by appearing at a bach- 
elor-dinner." 

Rising, Thnrman followed his host np-stairs to the 
drawing-room. 

Possibly he may have been a trifle curious about 
the ** queer old soul " he concluded her to be. Cer- 
tainly ne in no wise anticipated the startling vision 
of loveliness which was to renew the love wmch had 
been, as he until now believed, buried in the grave 
of Emma Neflson. 

Fanny Sheridan bore but slight resemblance to 
her brother. In truth, she was a royally beautifhl 
woman. A beauty of the Celtic type— dark-eyed and 
haired— rich in culture and in tone, if not in color. 

In spite of the old memories. Colonel Thnrman 
felt his heart grow warm again as he bent htmibly 
before her charming presence, in the light of those 
glorious hazel eyes which conflrmed the welcome so 
sweetly uttered by the tenderly alluring lips. As 
for Hie doctor, he conversed gayly with Grant upon 
bis residence in Europe, wiui k^en pretense of 



interest, he led him to converse upon his recent 
travels. He forced him to be entertaining, not in 
the teeth of his own whAes, but by leading him to 
exhibit his Intellect as he himself mignt have 
wished to do. Yet, it may be doubted whether a 
sfaigle glance, stolen by hn friend at Fanny's lus- 
trous eyes, eluded the keenly watohfbl sense of the 
little doctor. 

Well, it Is not so very difficult to divine tbe end of 
this. 

Instead of returning to the Cedars, as he bad 
intended, Thnrman remained in New York that 
month and the following one. He saw Fanny 
Sheridan daOy, until eariy in November he said to 
her brother : 

" I love Fanny, and she has promised to be my 
wifB." 

The face of Doctor Sheridan flushed and then 
grew pale as he heard the declaration he had so 
long expected. It would have been impossible to 
divhie his exact feelings. Then wi^ shurp abrupt- 
ness he said : 

" The girl is her own mistress, and will have, or 
rather has— she is of age— $25,000." 

"And do you suppose I care a straw what she 
has?" exclaimed the coloneL "Did I notaay, *I 
love her?* " 

'* You really love her T' 

"Really! What do you mean ? 

** Have you entirely forgotten the other?" 

" No," cried Grant, hotly. " But my memory ia 
pity, not love. Fanny has the whole of that My 
neart is devoted to her. I could kneel and kiss the 
very ground she treads on." 

The doctor smiled sadly. 

" Off with the old love and on with the new. It 
Is the same with all men. I will not flatter you, but 
Fanny has chosen as well aa woman can. I wish 
you joy." 

Grant grasped Sheridan's extended hand and 
shook tt warmly. He did not remark how cold 
and clammy it was. 

" Thank you, my friend. She shall be happy, if 
love can make her so." 

On the same night the brother and sister sate np 
late together. They had been talking long and 
earnestly in the dressing-room of tbe latter. 

" Ana do you see no wrong in this V* 

** Do you mean socially f asked the doctor with 
bitter emphasis. 

" Socially !" was the echoing answer of the 
young woman. ** What is socie^ to me that I need 
value its opinion?*' There was an angry defiance 
in the way Fanny Sieridan gazed at her brother. 
** Is it not a moral wrong ?" 

" It is somewhat too bite to diseuse that qneetioa 
now. Fan !" 

** It is not too late for me to tell him the truth !'^ 
she cried, in unmistakable anguish. " Then I can 
go away somewhere and lay me down and die." 

Her orother leaped to his feet He was white- 
with wrath. His gray eyes flashed like two coals cf 
fire. 

"Are you mad, giri ? WOl nothing but my min 
gratify you ?" 

"Wliat harm could I do you," she asked, " by tell- 
ing Grant Thurman the truth?" 

" Silence !" he cried, flercelv. " I — I forbid yon 
to speak. Do you bear me? From the honr in 
which you dare to take another into vonr confidence 
I cast yon from me and disown you for ever." 

He sank back in the chair panting like a stricken 
deer and hid his face in his clinched nands. 

" What should I be without you, my darling ?" 
she sobbed out, sinking on her knees before him. 
" Cast me off? No ! no I You will not I will not 
utter a word. Nothing shall ever part us." 

The doctor looked up suddenly. 

"You love him. Do you not r' 

" Too much ! Too much !" 

Like the wail of a lost spirit, the wotds broke 
from her 



** Thfin/' he retorted, with a black frown, *' I for- 
bid yoar follT. AU men are egotists, child ; Grant 
Thornum no leas than the rest. If yon must worship, 
place yonr idol on so. high a pedestal ; yonr secrets 
may never reach it This is matter-of-mot philoso- 
phy. I teU yon, if the colonel shall know the truth 
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He paused abmptly, for he had been abont to 
say too mnch. His lace became conmlaed with a 
strange terror. 

" What are yon saying, my dear one ?" 

** He woold never speak with yon again." 
: As he uttered these words, his manner had en- 
tire^ changed to one of the utmost tenderness. 
Ending, he kissed her trembling lips and smoothed 
back from her forehead the long, unbound tresses of 
her hair. '* I would give my life for you, Fanny ! 
You know it. But I forbid you to take it from me." 

8he gazed up in his eves with a strange and weep* 
lug wonder. But he said no more. 



CHAFTBB IT. 

Thet had married, with every wish from the 
friends who were present at the wedding for their 
Ihtare well-being and happiness. Yet something 
had occurred amiost immediately after their mar- 
riage which almost precluded this last. This chanced 
while the carriage was bearing them to the ferry 
they had to cross to reach the terminus of the New 
Jersey (Central Railroad. They were on their route 
to Washington, and perhaps fdrther South, to spend 
the month which our parents and grand-parents and 
Heaven only Imows how incalculably more remote 
ancestors, called the honeymoon. 

While Grant was holding his newly-made wife's 
band, all which surrounded him seemed to fade from 
his sight. 

Upon a bed which he clearly saw was sfretched 
the Dody of what some two years since, more or 
less, had been a living, breathing, bright and charm- 
ing giri. Dead since then ! with a dark-red stain 
marking the else spotless night-dress, with its deli- 
cately-ruffled trimmings-^ dark-red stain which had 
qtread along the snowy sheets and trickled down 
upon the oaipet. A look of awftil fear was frozen 
into the grayiy-white face. The corpse looked like 
thfti of one awakened from sleep suddenly. All was, 
save the face, so still and undisturbed. 

Grant Thnrman had, for the moment, forgotten all 
but the past A loud cry, fUl of grief and anguish, 
bicke from his lips. 

M Who has done this— Emma, my darling ?" 

jL J0W, almost heartbroken, moan of agony at his 

ie seealled him to himself. The ghastly vision faded 
from hfan as lie tamed and lo(Aed in the now unnatu- 
v^ t»f%ht eyes of his tnide. 
^Her face was pale and set, with a look which 
night have been either aoger or despair. Had it 
•0t been that thev had arrived at the ferry, or had 
he known what ms exclamation had been, he might 
have told her what it was that had troubled liim. 

As it was, he said nothing. Upon such a comer- 
stone was to be built up the happiness of the first 
part of their married life. 

Time rolled on. Six weeks later they had returned 
to New York for the season. Toward the end of May 
they were at the Cedars. 

His neighbors had called upon the colonel and 
Mrs. Thnrman, and had universally pronounced them 
a thoroughly happy wedded couple. 

Snch, possibly, tney ought to have been. Grant 
Md all tniat was in his power to make Fanny's life a 
dream of pleasure. He felt a deeper and more 
abundant love for her than he had previously felt 
for Emma Neilson. In a word, the scene which had 
on Ids marriage-morning so unhappily recurred to 
him had been pushed back into the all-but-forgotten 
past Every word and action of his, when she was 
witii him, borrowed a tender and loving grace from 
the ripened wealth of his heart 

Mrs. Thunnan did not, however, change. She 



was Mrs. Thonnaa only— no more the passionately 
tender and tremulously fond Fanny Sheridan. 

Cold and reserved, she received her husbaad's ca- 
resses wellnigh as a stoic night have ^lodnred any ill 
or good — with an almost passive acquiescence. 

It was impossible for the colonel to understand 
this. If he had ever been conscious of it, he had to- 
tally forgot his ontciy in the carriage on their wed- 
ding-morning, and, indeed, if he had recalled it, he 
mignt not have attached to it such an importance as 
his wife now appeared to be doing. 

Once the seemingly iey indMUTerence fitded for a 
moment 

In the following year Grant ThuimaQ was pros- 
trated by a severe fever. He was so ill that the 
resident physician and Doctor Sheridan, who had been 
summoned to his sick bed, and rarely, if ever, left it, 
almost despaired of his life. 

During this period his wi£B was unremitting in her 
attention. Once, when she was alone with htm, and 
he was a{>parently buried in a fitful dumber, he fait 
a warm kiss upon his lips. It seemed to waken him 
to a new life. His gratefhl eyes opened and rested 
fondly upon her. 

** I felt your kiss," he faintly whispered. ' 

'* You nave been dreaming," alie calmly r^gdied. 
** Try to sleep and regain health." 

** Do you wish tt?" ne asked. 

*'Any wife ought to do so," wis her almost indif- 
ferent response. 

Such, at least, it seemed to him. 

He turned from her. with an nnwdoome mvlh 
which rose choUngly ui his throat, even m the 
weakness of his sicraiess. From that hois, as ff <by 
a tacit agreement on eitiier side, the 



of their married life was accepted bv hnn. 

On his slow recovery. Doctor flnariitn «adviMd 
him, in order to re-estaolish hk health, to take a 
trip to Havana, the little doctor neTerdrmuning that 
he might choose to make It unaccompanied by liis 
sister. - His recommendatlQii was complied with. 
Grant, however, went alone, and remained absent 
for some three months. 

Every man with an ftching heart cannot play ifae 
hero. Moreover, Grant 'Wurman had seen hard 
service, and during it had lived as hardlf as moat of 
our soldiers did in active duty daring ue late mi. 
As he regained strengtii. he recommenced indulgence 
in his old-time habits, fie played and dnmkheavUjr; 
but, as is the case with most men who are thorooghiy 
miserable, he snffered irom neither excess, fiu 
purse and his health were neither of them impaked. 

Little did he dream that during this long debauch 
his wife, Fannv Thunnan, was ImeeUng, praying or 
weeping for him, whenever she found heraelf in the 
solitude of her own chamber. 

Even to her brother, who had sacrificed more te 
her than she woold etver know, she would not unlock 
the depths of her own heart 

If Grant had only known this, how quickly would 
he have thrown from him the shackles of his present 
habits! How speedily would he have turned his 
^ce homeward ! Yet, who knows whether or not 
upon his arrival matters might not have rotumed 
into their old groove, and the two been thrown 
wider than ever apartfrom each other? 

Meanwhile the doctor— who, upon Thorman's 
solitary departure, had questioned his sister closely, 
and it mip^ht seem with unnecessary bitterness, but 
had obtained no esrolanatlon from her— had betaken 
himself to his profession for comfort. At lesst, it 
appeared* so, for his manner had become more 
abrupt and cynical than ever. Probably this helped 
to extend his reputation, for Doctor Sheridan's 
name was now widely kown, both for his sJdll and 
eccentricity. 

It had been some six weeks since his SLster had 
last received a letter from him. It consisted of 
barely ^ee lines, and inclosed a letter he had re- 
ceived from the colonel, in which her name was not 
even mentioned. However deeply she may have 
felt this ostent&tioas indiflference on Grant's part, she 
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dred and fifty jards from the house, to which he led 
her. Standing beneath a large cedar in its centre, 
she tnmed. 
•*Whati8itr 

"Buhtrode wfll be here to-morrow," was his 
cnrtly bitter reply. 

With a tronbled moan ahe hid her face in her 
hands. 
"Let me die." 

** I do not choose yon to, my darling," exclaimed 
the doctor, passing his arm aronnd her waist. 
'* Lncklly, Thnrman is down South. Unlnckily , I conid 
not find Bnlstrode in New York. If I had, the matter 
wonid haTe been speedily settled." 
*' What would you have done ?" she asked. 
" I should not have winged him. as I did Paine," 
lie responded with a savageness that darkened his 
brow. *• I should have settled matters for ever." 

She would have spoken, but he grasped her waist 
with small fingers whose sinews were as hard as 
steel. *' Be silent, my darling. For tout and my 
sake, both, it is a matter of necessity." 

'*But what harm can he do me?" she cried, 
sadly. ** He is nothing to me, now." 

"The scoundrel pretends the divorce I obtained 
for you is illegal." Had he not thrown his arm 
around her waist she would have sunken to the 
earth. " He knows that it is a lie, but be thuiks t» 
terrify you into buying his silence." 
*' Let us do BO." 

** The thinghas got to end. The sooner it does 
the better, when he comes to see you, he will find 
me. That is all." 

** Why did I listen to you, and not tell Grant the 
whole of my life." 
"Because," replied the little doctor, gloomily, 
I forbade you ?" 

** How was it you heard he was coming ?" she in- 
I quired. 

" When his carpet-bagging was coming to grief, I 
learnt he was coming North again, and nade Han- 
cock follow him and let me know all he might learn 
about him. It is fortunate I did. Some busybody 
in Washington informed him of your marriage with 
Thnrman. He inquired into the colonel's pecuniary 
condition at present, supposing, perhaps, ne might 
have made ducks and draKes.of his fortune. After 
receiving all necessary information, including the 
fitct of liiurman^s absence, he decided upon paying 
you the agreeable visit which will be made me in- 
stead." 

" But you win not fight him, my own dariing ? 
Yon must not." 

" Look at me, Fanny, ^' said her brother. ** Do I 
look like one who would change his purpoae ?" 
Nor in truth did he. 

It would be useless to Tecapitulste all the rest 
that passed between them. Suffice it tliat it was 
some hour and-a-half later when the brotiier and 
lister slowly returned to the house. 

No sooner had they entered it than a flgnn which 
had been concealed by the shmbbeqr qmttad it on 
the other side. 
It was Grant Thurman. 

He had slept the night before in 'ttie liotel which 
liad been the scene of the murder of Bmma Neilson, 
having been in no hurry to return to the woman who 
did not, as he firmly believed, love him. After 
breakfasting he had walked thenoe, a distance of 
six miles, to the Cedars, loitering upon the way, 
dreaming of what his)ife might liaive been had Fanny 
Sheridan had a heart, or n he had never met his 
brother. Then, in crossing the grounds round his 
dwelling, which he had entered by leaping the low 
wall, as ne had often done when a dot, ne had seen 
the doctor and his wife. Whv, he oomd not tell— for 
it was an action of which he had never before been 

Siilty— he bad crouched in the shrubbery and fdlowed 
mself the scurvy pleasure of o» pco drop ping. 
Now, he was returning to the hotel. Some hour 
ftnd a Quarter later, he entered the private room of 
'4ie lanolady I 



" Have you sent my baggage to the house, ICrs. 
Scarby?" 

*' You said it was to go up to-night, colonel." 

** I intend to stop here. An acquaintance of mine 
will arrive some time to-morrow — Mr. William Bnl- 
Btrode. Let me Imow when he comes, but do not 
mention to him that I am here." 

That evenin|^ he spent in inspecting carefiUy faia 
brace of duehng pistols, which he had chanced to 
take with him to CTuba ; in writing various letters on 
busbess and otherwise; and dnwing up a brief 
memorandum, addressed to his wife, touching upon 
what he should wish done with liis property in the 
event of his death. By his will, already made, it 
had been bequeathed to her and his cliildren, should 
he have any. Not a single word of reproach or un- 
kindness was uttered by the writer. 

Then, in accordance with his old soldieriy habita, 
in times of approaching danger, he threw hinaelf 
upon his bed and slept soundly. 



CHAPTXB v. 

Oir the naxt day Grant Thurman breaklasted 
heartfly, and curiously looked over the daily pi^>er, 
published In the neighborhood, such aait was. After 
doing ao, he again read the letteca be had written 
upgn the preceding night, as ^mXL as the memo- 
randum addressed to his wife. He found nothing in 
them he waa inclined to alter. About mid-day he 
thought, " The scoundrel will soon be here." 

There were one or two arrivals, but the colonel 
heard nothing of Mr. WHUam Bulstrode. 

ft was about three o^clock when this gentleman 
arrived. Be, of coufm. asked for a room, and was 
shown w to it 8ome few minutes after thia a tap 
was heiai «t the door. 

" Gome in." 

The request was replied to by the entrance of 
Colonel luarman. Bulstrode could not see him 
without quailing, in spite of Us r^utation for auda- 
cious assurance which stood legitniiately high. 

" To what am I indebted for the honor of your 
visit, colonel r' he managed to aay. 

" I hadiieard voQ wished to see me,** -was the dry 
and somewhat anarp answer. 

" Not at att,siy good fellow," was Bidstrode*s re- 
sponse, as he iwrUially recovered himself and ex- 
tended his hana, which the colonel would not notice, 
" although I am positively delighted to do so." 

"Pardon me," says Grant, slowly. "Yon came 
here to see Mrs. Thurman. She baa deputed me to 
hear what you have to say to her." 

Mr. Bulstrode's blushleas fkoe, impervious as its 
skin had been tor oo many yeara to the color of 
shame, flushed redly. 

" Who says I came to see faar ?" 

*'I do," replied Grant. <<8he will not receive 
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you 

" And if I aay she shaU?" he said, hi. an insolent 
manner. 

" I should be compelled to say von lied.'* 

Whatever his other faults and vices— and these 
were many— mav have been, it may not be said 
cowardice ranked among them. William Bulstrode 
had pluck. 

He was about to strike Thnrman, when the door 
once more opened, and he hesitated. It permitted 
Doctor Sheridan to enter. His time was now pro- 
fessionally precious, and as the expected visitor nad 
not yet presented himselt at the Cedars, be had 
ridden down to the village to see whether be had 
arrived. Mrs. Scarby, with whom he was a special 
favorite, had not simply told him that Mr. Bulstrode 
had arrived, but bidden Ezra aliow him to that gen- 
tleman's chamber. 

On seeing his brother-in-law, he ttMfted back in 
amazement. 

** What are you here for, ThurmsnT* 

" I have told this man— William Bulatrode— that 
he is a liar." 

" And why T' asked Sheridan. 
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" Became,** replied Grant, irtth a sneer, meant hi 
an probabOitj as mnch fbr himself aa his brother-hi- 
law, '* I chanced to be an nnjnstifiable listener to 
wliat passed between yon and ray wife yesterday.'' 

The comitenance of the doctor elianged when the 
colonel said this. As for Bnlstrode, when he had 
fiist seen the former enter he conld easily dirlne his 
game was np. 

He bad eertahily not caftcnlated npon meeting 
eitiier the hnsband or the brother of the woman he 
had intended to subsidize. HoweTer, bis animal 
coorege was not dirooeed to endore the insnlt 
Thnrman had twice offered him. With a coarsely 
ssTage imprecation, he looked hira in the face and 
said: 

** The man who revenged himself fbr being jilted 
by EIrama Neilson by taktog np with my cast-off 
wifb has to answer for his insolence.'' 

He shrank back, with a yell of rage, as the Ught 
riding-whip in Doctor Sheridan's hand fell stiog- 
faigly across his lips. Large enough to have thrown 
down and trampled npon the little doctor in his 
wrath, he would have sarely done so if the colonel 
had not tbmst himself between them. Grant's mascle 
and sfaiew were something more than a square 
match for his own. 

•* Immediately, if yon wOl," said the latter, in re: 
ply to Bnlstrode. 

He assented, and then added, with a malignant 
look at Doctor Sheridan : 

" Your turn will come next." 

A fViend who had accompanied Bnlstrode fh>m 
New York was summoned flrom an adjoining room, 
and the preliminaries were arranged hi a few 
mhiutet. When fight is really meant npon both 
ndes, the arrangements rarely occupy any great 
lengui of time. 

After this, the four walked through the vIHaffe in 
the Erection of the woods wlilch skirted its northern 
side. 

Around them, as they went up the straggling 
street, all was sunshine — a calm, etfll sunshine which 
almost anticipated the heat of a month hiter. From 
the neighborinff fields the occasional bleating of 
riieep and lowmg of oxen were the only sounds 
that might be heard. The noontide of that dav in 
early Summer might have suggested a very idvl of 
peace and happiness, but for the pasrions of the 
two men who were to score it on the calendar of the 
quiet village with a broad mark of blood. 

Some three hours later, as the slanting sun, low 
in the heaven, struck athwart the front of Colonel 
Thurman's dwelling, his wife stood alone upon the 
piazza in front of it. During those three houra she 
Bad been waiting restlessly and impatiently for the 
return of her brother. If he had met with the man 
who bad been put away ft'om her bythe law, and 
should — no! tliat was impossible. Heaven could 
not be so unjust as to have decreed his death. But 
keenly as she felt the suspense she was enduring, 
bow much more deeply would it have affected her, 
had she but known who Bulstrode's opponent really 
was* Could she have been aware that Grant Thur- 
man had been rewarding her seemingly cold endur- 
afice of his love by meeting the husband she had 
dirorced, she would have cried aloud to the Almighty, 
in trembling supplication, that the bitter cup of this 
hour might be thrust from her lips. 

At last! Yes! It Is the doctor who comes up 
the avenue leading to the house. 

Why does he loiter along so leisurely? 

Had he not seen Bulstrode very certainlv he would 
not have remained absent so long. Cfan he not 
paint to himself the fi^ce impatience which is de- 
vouring her ? How is it, if he loves her, he creeps 
toward her at such a snail's pace? 

With a quick outcry of passionate impatience, she 
hurriedly aescends the steps, and runs toward Sheri- 
dan. 

" Have you seen himf 

The doctor's countenance b hard, set, but scarcely 
•0 cynical as tt nmally is. His sister is unable to 



read its meaning. But he takes her hand quietly in 
one of his, and leads her slowly back to the house 
she has Just left Not a word is spoken by him 

Oppressed with a nameless fear, she ahio rem ains 
silent, alAongfa the qnestioiiing words seethe throb- 
bingly npon her tongue. She feels them, but they 
find no utteranoe. 

They have at lengtb reached the house, and she, 
is led by him np-stalra to her dressing-room, of 
which he closes the door. Then he speaks : 

*« I have seen Grant Thnrman." 

**Ah !*' she pants out, forgetting everythhg about 
Bulstrode. *' Why is he not here ? £u>w soon will 
he come ?" 

** I have a letter for yon from him, my chUd," he 
says, with grave affection, " which he bade me read.^ 
It wiU expfain aU." 

" Give it to me— give it to fne.'» 

He takes an unsealed one fh>m his breast-pocket 
and hands it to her. Tremulously she receives it 
from him and opens it hurriedly. With moist but 
eager eyes she begins to read it However, she has 
only read a few lines when those eyes cloud with a 
mixed expression of dread and anguish. Offering 
the letter to her brother, she murmurs: 

*' You will have to read it for me." 

And, in another moment, as the little doctor takes 
it f^om her, she reels backward and sinks fainting 
upon the floor. 

While, with an odd look of mingled pafai and as- 
tonishment, which for the time replaces the ordi- 
narily riiarp cynicism of his countenance, Sheridan is 
busied in restoring his sister to her normal condition, 
he is unable to avoid muttering: 

*' The poor darling ! Who me deuce would have- 
suspected it ? Surely, we are all queer creatures." 

Not very lengthy was the letter. Grant was, it 
must be remembered, a soldier ; and, hi spite of tiie 
exceptional Caesars and Shermans of the profession, 
it must candidly be (pranted writing is by no means 
a pronouncedly military characteristic. This letter 
Bimplj enough told Fanny Thnrman that his love 
for ner had induced him ta render Mr. William 
Bnlstrode incapable of causing her ftirther annoy- 
ance by shootiDg him; but as she very evidently 
cared nothing for his own great love, he would add 
to his kindness by leaving her for ever. At the 
same thne he admitted the existence of a more 
special reason for so doing — the death of her 
divorced husband through a bail f^om a pistol in the 
hands of her present one might cause very serious 
embarrassment to the latter should he remain in the 
country. These lines were barely signed ''Grant 
Thurman." 

Nor indeed could the fbct of his probable embar- 
rassment well have been doubted. 

It was merely through tiie acute insistance of his 
eminent counsel upon the medical necessity for a 
surgeon having been present at the meeting, that 
Doctor Sheridan was enabled to escape the penalty 
incurred .through his remaining in the State, in at- 
tendance upon nis sick sister. 

His love for Fanny Tlinrman was strong enough, 
at least it seemed so, to cause him to run uiis risk. 

And when, by his unwearying attention to her, he 
had brought her back from the very doors of death, 
to which ner lengthy illness had led her, it might 
have been noticed the oddity of his manner with the 
outside world had become far more pronounced 
than it had ever been, while with her the softness 
and tenderness he had generally evinced had largely 
Increased and deepened. 

OHAFTER TI. 

A YEAB had elapsed without any intelligence of 
the direction of the colonel's travels having reached 
bis wife or her brother. . 

Probably Mrs. Thnrman had not expected to hear 
directly from him. He had, however, during his 
absence in Havana, kept up a desultory correspond- 
ence with the doctor. Since his hist interview with 
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BlmidMi, the latter bad BOt receired a dngle Hne 
from him. Fanny had become ainoe her iUneM 
aadly quiet and referred, e?en to her brother, who 
now spent much of his time at the Cedara. PerbapB 
her OTident iaJBTering had refined and increaaed her 
beauty. 

At any rate, he thonght ao. alflioni^ ha oonld not 
bnt notice tlie almost coaatant kmgoor and weariness 
wliich were wearing her away, at timea rendering 
her nnwiUing even to leave her own apartments. In 
truth, since the departore of Us master, the dwelling 
had become the abode of gloom and sorrow. 

The first thne, after several months, in which she 
had displayed any interest in the present or the fntore 
waa in the following April. 

Doctor Sheridan bad retomed to the Cedars, after 
a stay of several days In New Torfc. On the evening 
of his retom he had been sitting with her. He had 
been noting tier indifference to everything lie had 
been teUingner respecting himself during his absence. 
A look of pain almost eonvnlsed the expression of his 
liftce, and then he said snddenly : 

" I think I shall leave the States in the coming 
week, my darling.*' 

She raised her eyes to him with soddenly awak- 
ened interest as he spoke. 

" Ton wiU take me with yon?" 

*' KeceaHtfOy." 

** Bot your professional datiesr* 

He laughed with a sharpneai that certainly did 
not pre-snppose mirth. 

'* 1)0 you not know that, while being ao oonstantly 
with yon, I have let them slide f 

No ! In her selfish regret and sorrow, she had 
never thonght of this. In revenge for her past ignor- 
ance of his abundant feeling for her. she did so now. 
Throwing herself into his arms, she burst into tears. 
They were the first he had lately seen her shed. He 
sootned her by degrees Into tranquillity. 

*' You know," she at length said, ** where Grant 
now is r' 

*( Unfortunately, I do not. Two weeks since Has- 
kell wrote me he had traced him to Naples. There 
he had completely missed the spoor.'' 

«* How restless he is r 

*' We wni search for him ourselves." 

It was a last attempt on the part of the doctor to 
awaken his sister to the life she had been allowing 
to fade away from her, and it was snoceasfuL From 
the hour in which he had announced hia determina- 
tion she graduaUv seemed to renew her vitality. And 
ten days after, when they left New York in the Cam- 
bria, something of the old, glad light was burning in 
her eyes. She was once more able to hope. 

Tlieir search, however, proved to be a long one. 

Thurman was, truly enough, restless. One week 
he was heard of in Baden-Baden ; ten days later in 
Monaco ; in another fortnight they had traced him 
to St. Petersburg. After this they had to cross 
Europe In pursuit of him. 

Sheridan was indefittigable. But for his tireless 
energy, their hunt must have faUed. 

One afternoon, some five months after they had 
left the Cedars they were In Madrid. He had been 
out at the American Ambassador's and at the Police 
Bureau since earlv morning. Jaded and worn as he 
had become by hw hitherto fhiitless search, he now 
entered his sister's apartment at the hotel at which 
they were stopping absolutely radiant with joy. His 
thin features seemed blooming into beauty. 

'* My darling, I have found him." 

** Let us go to him at once." 

In less than half an hour Fanny Thurman stood, 
with her brother, in the presence of her husband. 
In the presence of her husband? Yes; but unre- 
cognized by him. He was ill and alone. On his ap- 
proach to Madrid, some days since, he had been 
seized with a malarious fever of a violent type. 

At this time he was traveling without an attend- 
ant, and but for the kindness of a French commer- 
cisl traveler, in whose company he chanced to be, 
would doubtleflB have been consigned to the tender 



MTcieaaf apoblic hsapital. What might have Iksra 
chaaeed to him, who ahall say ? All pnbUo hotpk- 
tale are bad ettoogh, but a Spanish one is the wont 
of an. Behig a heretic, by this time, he miflht have 
been a rotting body hi some potter's -fUld, conse- 
crated or aaconaeeraled, aa ttas ehanee mikbt be. 
Even Ub paaq^ert might never have foond its way 
into the hands of his Minister, as he happened to 
have a ooasMersble som of money on his person, 
besides his watch and chain, with a valoable dia- 
mond ring, and a few other trinketa. 

The acqnaintanee with malaria of the Spanish 
phyrician whom the Frenchman had called in, com- 
biMd with the akiU and almost sleepless attention 
of hia brother-in-law, served to save mm. 

Some two weeks later, more or less, he was sitting 
up in bed, propped wftti pillows. His wife's hand 
was darned in hia weak flngera, and, with the joy 
of an affection he knew now most be retomed by 
her, lighting his eyes, he said, almost inandibly : 

*' Yon must have lovad me, Fanny, or yon woidd 
not be here." 

Ah 1 yea— she did love him, with such a warm and 
abundant love aa woman rarely feels for man— n 
love which the ehanee name uttered bv him had at 
one time threatened to crush, but which hsd grown 
and streng t he n ed in spite of her own wfilfblly reck- 
less hardness and hia almost justifiable desertion of 
her. It was long afterward that the ftill ezplahation 



One thine, however, occurred, for which neither 
himaeU nor Us wife were able to account. 

The little doctor, whose unwearied attendance 
upon his brother-hi-law ought perhaps to be cred- 
ited with the largest share m his recoveiy, had been 
with hia when he first positively regained con- 
sdoosness. Almost immediately after, ne left him, 
and, aMwngh Grant was constantly kiquiring for 
him, did not retom. At last, when the Spanish phys- 
ician allowed him to rise and sit up for an hour or 
two, the colonel sent his wife to mm to implore his 
presence. She found hfan alone. 

" My child !" he answered, after Ustenhiff to her, 
" you must know that it is better for me I shonld 
not see him." One startled glance flashed fntat her 
eyes to his, and he laughed, cynically. " To-night I 
return, or at least start on my return to New xm. 
Be haa never understood me, and he never can. 
Now, my darling, retom to him." 

Long and lovingly, he kissed her. 

Her eyes were overflowing with tears when ahe 
left him. But more than an hour had passed by 
ere she again sate beside her husband. It would be 
difficult to explain the singular thoughts that passed 
throuffh the brahi of the colonel, when hia wffe told 
him of the doctor's departore. Once he waa upon 
the point of asking her a very strange question. By 
doing so, however, he reflected, he might possiUy 
run too risk of again alienating her. Besides this, if 
wrong, he would throw himself open to her ridicule. 
Surely, the idea he had momentarily entertained 
was preposterous. He held his peace. 

After this, his convalescence was alow but sure. 

In a few weeks more they were on their way, by 
easy stages, to Paris. Here they stopped until tiie 
following Spring, and then returned to the Statea. 

During this tune, Thurman received three letters 
only from the doctor. The first was from New York. 
It snnouuced his safe arrival in that city. The two 
others were firom New Orleans and San Francisco. 
Each of them was apparently overflowing with good 
humor and bonhommie. His cynicism seemed to 
disappear when he held the pen. 

It was singular that in each of these three instanoea 
Sheridan wrote to his brother-in-law, not a aingle 
line was addressed to his sister, upon whom he luid 
appeared to lavish such a wealth of love. 

After their return only one letter from him came 
to hand-— it was from Nevada. He had tempore 
arily settled there. But how different it was in 
temper and spirit from those which had preceded it. 
Eviaeatly enough, it seemed the letter of one who 
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▼tf wMtfTing of life, ffitherto, be bad attempted to 
jeit apoB bielraTelt. Now be oonld do lo no longer. 
Tie came to bim was not worth tbe candle ; be 
would not attempt to deceive blmeelf or tbe man to 
whom be was wiittaig. TBen the correspondence 
abniptly ceased. The colonel, as has berore been 
itated, was not fond of letter- writing. Two or three 
timet after this he wrote, because bis wife nrged 
Um to do so. Once she wrote to her brother, her- 
self. It was a passiimately annealing entreaty to 
let her bear from bim, even if ne choee to do so 
tkroogh the medium of her husband. This was in 
thejear after her return to the UDited States. 

To this came, some Ato weeks later, a reply. 

Not, however, flrom Doctor Sheridan. 

It was written by the local coroner, and stated 
that** tbe person known as Doctor Edward Sheri- 
dao had died soddenly on the preceding day ; proba- 
ble eaose, heart-disease, ^angeiy enough, the body 
dfdeoeaaed ia thai qf a woman. The papers left by 
ber have been forwarded by express to yonr ad- 
dress, which was found amongst tnem. Tele^ph, 
or write any ftirtber directions you may wish to 
give." 

This communication was addressed to Colonel 
Grant Thurman. 

Probably it did not altogether surprise him, as 
regards the doctor's real sex. 

Alone with her husband, after the first passionate 
ootbnrst of grief bad worn itself out, with sobs and 
exclamations of love and sorrow, Fannv Thurman 
told her husband the story ; at least, all she knew. 

Ellen Sheridan had been of age when her fiither 
(bed. The mother of herself and Fanny bad died 
•one three years before in giving birth to the latter. 
Mr. Sheridan had been an exceedingly eccentric 
man, and EOen inherited much of his eccentricltv. 
Being ber own mistress, and bv no means remark- 
able for peruNial beauty, she formed tbe singular 
molotion to become a medical practitioner. For 
tUa purpose she determined to renounce her sex. 
A amart. foppish, fittle student, apparently no more 
than aixteen on commencing hit profeasional studies, 
entered and graduated at the Medical College in 
Paria. In admtion to assiduity and ability, he was 
ipedally remarkable for an asperity of temper, and 
cynical sharpness of speech which gained him no 
flnendi. After graduating, he removed Fanny, then 
lome aeven years of age, f^om the nurse under 
whoae care she had been placed, and brought her 
wah him to New Tork, in'whieb city she ha4 been 
edocated, and where he proposed commencing his 
profesaion. In tbe second year of tbe war with the 
Booth, Doctor Sheridan volunteered for service. 

" It was an unfortunate thing for me that Ellen did 
io!" exclaimed Mrs. Thurman. "I was barely 
flfteen years of acre, and was placed as a parlor- 
boardtt In tiie school I bad hitherto attended as a 
daily pupiI-4>ecominff In some sense, almost my 
own mtitrels. TUs led," she added, very sadly, 
"to my forming tbe acquaintance of the man whom 
700 nnfortanately " 

" Hush, my wife," said tbe colonel, rapidly. *' You 
know that subject is for ever buried between us." 

Next morning the package of papers came to 
band which tbe coroner bad forwarded by express. 
Grant was alone in bis library in which he had dined 
with the doctor on the evening when he first made 
the acquaintance of his wife. It may have been 
fortonafo that the sorrow of the last few hours bad 
rendered Mrs. Thurman too unwell to breakftst with 
ber hosband, and he was in consequence alone. 

The parcel contained a will, some score of let- 
ters, all of which be recognized as bis own, and a 
aealed envelope, addressed, in the straggling and 
ipider-like handwriting he knew so well, to 

** COLONEL ORAMT THUBMAK. 

"OrJy to he opened c^er my <toa^." 

Its contents ran thus : 

"Should I die before you, vou will receive this, 
knowing all of my history which is known to mv 



sister, Fanny, She can, however, only suspect I 
love vou. Tes, Grant, I dare say it to you now, I 
loved you with my whole soul, ft>om the moment I 
heard you cry to the dead body of Emma Neilson, 
' Who has done this, my darling?' If so, vou will 
naturally ask why I threw you in the way of Fanny» 
and managed to wed you with her. I was unfit to 
link mvself with a brave soldier. Not because I 
wanted the good looks I never cared for, but be- 
cause, had Emma Neilson been able to answer yonr 
questions, she would have told you I was her mur- 
deress. Tou ehrink with loathing as you read this. 
Bead on. Possibly your opinion may be changed 
as to the amount of my guilt. The scoundrel I bad 
divorced f^om my little sister knew that there was 
some secret connected with my existence. This he 
had wrung firom Fanny, although she was wise 
enough, cmld as she was, not to tell him all. When 
he lost the property be bad expected with her, he 
swore I should pay for my hiterference with his 
heart As if the rascal had any heart. To fight 
me, he needed money. Enuna Neilson was, like my 
sister, an heiress. He was running away with her 
for ber money. I could strike him through her. 
The blow would be a mercy to her, too. Remem- 
ber, the armv is not a profession for the cultivation 
of the pnrenr Christian virtues. Nor was I ever 
very much of a Christian. Some people, I suppose, 
are, and you mav possibly be one of them. If so, 
vou know I need not have told you this. I do so 
because I cannot do without telling you how much — 
how deeply, how passionately — I have loved you ; and 
because I loved you so thoroughly, so deeply and 
so passionately, I would not allow vou even to run 
the chance of linking your fate witn that of a mur- 
deress. IGne is a droll story, is it not? I tell you. 
Grant Thurman, it is one which iias cost me tears of 
blood to live through and tears of blood to write it 
now, when for my own peace, if peace I can ever 
have, I choose to run away from, you for ever." 

** Ellkn Sbxbidak." 

Silenlly the colonel read this strange letter through, 
and after concludteg it, sate lost in thought for more 
than two hours. Tnen lighting the gas, be applied 
the letter to the flame, ignited it and held it in his 
fingers, watebing it consume, until, as be felt it 
scorching them, he dropped the black and shrivel- 
ing paper upon tbe heartn. 

Talong am bat, he then left the house ; nor did 
he again return to it until the dinner-hour was long 
past 

**And pray, where have yon been, sbrt" Mrs, 
Thurman demanded, with simulated anger. " Do 
you not know I have been dining in solitary gran- 
deur V* Then notictaig his care-worn look, she anx- 
iously asked : '* What troubles you, Grant f" 

'* I have been wondering, dearest, whether your 
sister Ellen might not have oeen insane." 

Her cheeks flushed, while her eyes fUled with 
tears. 

*' You are a graceless, man, sir!" 

"Why am If' 

'* To put such a question to a sister disinherited in 
your fkvor." 

" What do you mean, Fanny T' 

*' I found ner will on the table in the library. 
Grant, and read it through." On hearing this, he 
frowned dightly, and she said : " Tou are not angry 
with me for doing so, are you ?" 

** No. my darling," was his reply, drawing her 
fondly toward bim. " But now I know she was so." 

And, perhaps, much as she loved him, his wife 
may have fkncied Colonel Thurman had a touch — 
only a touch — of the insanity he had imputed 
to ner sister, when, in the course of the following 
year, be devoted the whole of the fortune Ellen 
Sheridan had left him to the building and endowing 
of a private hospital for lunacy. It must, however, 
be mentioned, to save his reputation, it was osten- 
sibly reared in consequence of directions left bim bj 
the deceased doctor. 
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In Peril on the Cliffs— The Lost 

Rope. 

On the weit side of the Island ot Westraj, in the 
OrkneTS, a wild wall of cliflb faces the Atlantic » and 
the sheWes ot these clifis are the favorite hannt of 
Klfhwake rhUs, puffins, cormorants, and other varie- 
"ties of sea-fowl. Some Tears ago, when the islanders 
conld place less dependence than thej do now upon 
the product of their agricnltoral industry, tney 
showed skill and daring in gathering the sea-fowls' 
eggs that were deposited In large numbers on the 
shelyes of the rocks, and also in capturing the birds 
themselves by ingenious contrivances in the form of 
nets. 

Their occupation being as dangerous as that of 
the samphire-gatherers mentioned by Shakespeare 
in " King Lear," the egg-gatherers sometimes nad a 
rope round their walsto, which was fastened at the 
top of the cliflb ; but frequently, Uke Thomas Edward, 
tiie now famous Scotch naturalist, they trusted for 
security to their own coolness of head and dexterity 
in the use of their hands and feet 

There is a good story told of a daring and wary 
egg-gtitheTeT^ who, creeping cautiously along thfS 
narrow ledge of a steep clitr, came unexpectedly to 
a sharp angle, round which he required to pass. 
To his dismay, he discovered that he had the wrong 
foot first, and, as he needed something to sustain 
him in these trying circumstances, he codly took a 
pinch of snufl from his snuff-box before making the 
agile bound which enabled liim to get safely round 
the angle 'of the beetling clifL On reaching the 
summit, he was asked by a companion— who had 
seen, with great anxiety, the perilous predicament 
-in which he had been placed — now he could venture 
to take a pinch of snuff when he was in inuninent 
danger of losing his life. " Weel," he naKvelv re- 
pUed, *' what for noo? I thocht I was needed." 

A thrilling adventure on these wild clifft once be- 
fell a youth named Nathan Scoray, the son of a 
small crofter, who had gone egg-gathering almost 
from his childhood, and who knew tb« rooks quite 
as well as the gulls and cormorants. He was noted 
for his daring, and it was only when he wanted to 
•explore the most dangerous parts of the cHfls where 
the shelves were narrowest that he took thepre- 
caution of having a rope round his waist There 
were some of the old crones in the island who, know* 
ing how fearless he was, did not fail to predict that 
he was sure, some day or other, to get his neck 
broken, or to go burling down to the bottom of the 
sea. 

The adventure, which realized to a oertain extent 
the predictions of the old women, may be briefly 
told. When rowing beneath the cliffs in a boat, for 
the purpose of noting, fh>m the whitened appear- 
ance of the ledges, where the greatest vosae 0t sea- 
fowh)' eggs was likely to be found, Natnan observed 
a spot which he thought would reward his boldest 
effort, and he accordingly resolved to make a trial of 
it on the following day. 

As the shelves at the part he had selected to 
€earch were evidently narrow, he had the rope ad- 
justed round his body, and was swung right over the 
face of. the cUf&, fixing his feet on projections and 
ledges as he descended, and guiding his movements 
by dexterously grasping angular pieces of the rocks 
with his hands. 

The sea-birds, disturbed by his movements, flew in 
clouds fh>m the rocks, screaming seaward and sky- 
ward, and so angry were they— Knowing, no doubt, 
that he meant to pUfer their eggs — that it was fortun- 
ate for Natb«T> tncy ^'A not possess the audacity of 
enraged ea{ .> h. 

.. / ^therf r had reached a point about 

V.T} il rocks, when a suaden strain 

:u », It!!. ; round a projection caused 

h moH^ only have oeen indifferently 

u with a jerk, and poor Nathan, who 



The bold 
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that he mad 
the rope— "w 
tied— to unit 



4)arely suceteK'd in i Gaining foothold and handhold 



by a desperate ^ort, felt himself, with an unwonted 
sensation of agonised horror, to be in the moat pe^ 
iious plight he bad ever expetrienced in bis Uf^. He 
had slipped down a little distance^ and the dmgling 
rope was about on a l€vel with his mouth. It was 
impossible for him, while he tenaciously grasped the 
rooks, to make use of his hands in trymg to dutch 
the lost rope, and when he snatched at it several 
times with his teeth, die sea-breeze, playing along 
the front of the oliff, caused it to sway to and fro 
like a pendulum, as if in wanton mookeiy of the 
misery he endured. Bold and skillful in cUr-climb- 
ing as he was, young Nathan Scoray now found him- 
self completely baffled, and f^t the full horror of hn 
utter helplessness. The two or three oompanions 
who had assisted in launching him ttom the top of 
the cliffs had retired fi-om the spot where the stake 
was fixed, and they could have rendered him no aa- 
sistanoe even if they had remained, as the whole tai- 
cidenta of the casualty passed in a very brief time. 

The downward rattle of some detaofaed pieces of 
the rock intensified still more Nathan's terror, as H 
warned him that his foothold was giving way ; and 
this feeling of dread was accompanied by the con- 
sciousness tiiat the weight of his bodr was oaosing 
his hands to slip, though he almost dug Us finger- 
nails into the ledge. Suddenly a reeling sensation 
of dizziness thrilled through his brain ; for an instant 
only ho knew he was in the act of falling, but in that 
instant he had presence of mind enough to fling him- 
self off with all his remaining strength fh>m the face 
of the cliff. By doing this he escaped being dashed 
against the narrow ledges in his downward descent 
of forty or fifty feet; and thus it happened that be 
fell, quite dear of the rocks, like a lump of lead in 
the sea, causing the waters to foam and bubble at 
the spot where he disappeared. 

Fortunately for Natnan, thongh the companions 
whom he had left above did not know what had 
befallen him, his headlong descent had been seen 
and heard by some fishers who were in a yawl 
not far off, and they pulled in iJl haate to the spot 
where Nathan had gone down, like an involuntary 
diver, into the depths of the sea. Before tibey 
reached the spot he had risen to the snrlhice, and 
they were delighted and surprised to observe, from 
the swimming movements of his arms, that the 
brave egg-gatherer Would be able to keep himself 
afloat until they got near enough to eflfect ha rescue. 
Though stunned by the shook of his heavy plunge 
into the sea, the Instinot of self-preservation had 
caused Nathan— who could swim like a seagull —to 
make the needed movements of the limbs that 
brought him rapidlv to the surface, and, notwith- 
standing the great exhaustion under which he 
labored, he succeeded in keeping his head above 
water until the friendly flshermen hauled him on 
board their boat 

At first, when he fainted riffht off, tiie^ looked with 
dismay in each other's faces, but the judtdous use of 
restoratives, with which they were provided, brought 
him round afaiu ; and then they rowed him ashore, 
and did not leave the hrave lad until they saw him 
snug in bed in his father's cot 

Nathan soon recovered from the effects of his 
casualty, but he would never use a treacherous rope 
again when he resumed his "dreadftd trade" of 
gathering sea-fowls' eggs on the ettfls of the iriand. 



A Curious Wedding. 

In the gardens of a restaurant at Berlin, a son- 
burnt German and his Japanese wife make their ap- 
pearance every evenhig. The wife was brought 
from Japan by her husband. It is an understood 
thing that future honors await this man, for he is 
chosen as private secretary to the Duke of Bichtho- 
fen. Prince Bismarck possesses an only daughter, 
betrothed to Bichthofen. who is to proceed as Qer- 
man ambassador to the Court of Japan, and he must 
take a secretary who understands the Japanese Ian- 
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Elinor Marcelon's Lover. 

" Is TiuT fOQ, EUnor I" Th« Mle Ace wu rtisad 
etgejlj uid toTDed toward the door, u tboagh tbe 
tHmdaged eyM oonLd sea throagh their corering. 
and then, as the iieireom«r came swiftly mcrtm the 
room and sat down on Uie low aeat beade the aob, 
(be dlihareled head Mttled back on the tombled 
piUowB with a ilgh of teUet and ntbfkction. atthongh 
she had been cone from the room odI; a lew no- 

" Ves, it la I;" and the deft Sngera stitighteiied 
ont the ctuhions and Emootiwd back the tough hair 
Inm hit Torehcad aa they did so maajr weary tiniea 
daOT. " Bow are the p«or ejiea!— it is Urns to at- 
tend to them DOW ;" and the mups light, eklllhil handa 
a^jnUed the bandage qdcklj, but tenderi;. " "' - 
doetot l»j« jonarelmj— ' — — — "■- — 
pttle»c« Ihu ]>oa net 

tbcD— oh.Hu— lam — 

M Toloe broke down anddenl;. ae Max TaieDilne'a 
aim drew ber dme, and the blight Ikce waa hidden 



IhronghitMyonhaT , , „ 

MsrceloD, aa ahe rested her tired head there, felt 
that ahe waa more than repaid for all the work and 
worry and onrest of the paat weeka— all the weari- 
ness and misery of It — Dow that he was ao nearly 



with EUnor 1 



help and ptay fo 



Fortonate it waa for htan that ha had fallen Into 
such handa ; for, alchoagh PanI Harodon'a boiAe- 
buld and haaaekeeping was of rather a " mixed " 
and Bohemian atyle, he was hoaaitly fond of his 
friend, and, when ha saw the UIdgm oombig on, had 
taken him in and given him ihe beat of eveiythlag — 
even to tbe only spare oltambar, and hia own sister 

" Don't Bead tor any one.'" That was Hsx'a cry 
fKim Che Brat "They wiU kill me If they coma 
sniveting aroimd. Promise that yonwODt let any 
o&a knownutesa yon moat ;" Mtd that ptomlM being 
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made, be gave himaelf op to delirium and lever, and 
Elinor Ifarcelon nursed nim through it, and brought 
him almoat out of the '* valley of the ibadow of 
death,'' feeling, with every hoar that she passed by 
his sick-bed, that he grew nearer and dearer to her. 
He had made love to her in a licht, careless way 
ever sfaice he first begsn to drop mto Paulas stadio 
now and then ; and she, being quite used to that st^le 
of thing from most of Pam's nnmerons aconamt- 
ances ever since her childhood, had acceptea it as 
a matter of course until he was taken in ; then it 
came to her snddenly and clearly that he was the 
one man- in an this world to her, and now she knew 
that she had saved him, and was thankfuL 

*' I've some news for you, Max,** she said, sud- 
denly breakiug the little silence which had fallen be- 
tween them. " I know you long for something of 
the kind, shut up in this dreary room. We have a 
new arrival — a (kr-away cousin ot ours— who has 
taken a fancy to study art under Paul's guidance, 
and is to stay with us aU Winter." 

" I hate new people,*' Max answered, savagely. 
" I hope he doesn^t intend to monopolize you, Nellie. 
I purpose doing that myself." 

«" He r '* laughed NelUe. <* I don*t think * he ' 
cherishes any such intention. ' He ' is a young lady, 
Max, and one of the loveliest ones I ever saw — 
Alice Harden. 1 am sure you will like her." 

'* I trust so," answered Max, drylv ; "but, on gen- 
eral principles, I hate new people.'' And then the 
subject was dropped. 

After this. Max grew rapidly better. But even 
after the bandage was taken from his eyes, and he 
was able to walk up and down the dimly-lighted 
room without assistance, Elinor was in constant 
requisition. Like most petted individuals, he grew 
very exacting, but Elinor was only too glad to feel 
that she was a help and a comfort to him. Once or 
twice the new cousin came up to sit with him and 
Elinor for a while, but she declared the dimly-hghted 
room *' poky" and the patient '* cross," and he never 
took the trouble to urge her to stay. 

*'We are happier alone," he said, when Elinor 
gently remonstrated with him for his plainly evinced 
indiflbrence. 

*' But you have not seen her yet," persisted Elinor. 
**8he is fust lovely. Max— thev all rave about her in 
the studio " — but Max was loftily uninterested. 

The first day that Max ventured down-stairs with 
his hand resting heavily on Elinor's shoulder, he 
came suddenly upon the ** new cousin" sitting in the 
sunshiny, untidy little sitting-room, with Mrs. Paul's 
baby in her arms. He had thought very little about 
the " new oouain," and this sudaen meeting was a 
revelation. 

He had seen many beautiful women, but this 
woman, with her fhir face, her great dark eyes and 
her wonderftil crown of glittering, golden hair, was 
even to him a surprise and a wonder. 

The bright sunlight fell on her bowed head, and 
on the pure, sweet, almost unreal face, and she 
looked up and smiled. 

For a moment he gased at her as though spell- 
bound ; then with a sudden, awkward consciousness 
of having expressed in his look an admiration which 
he had no right either to ftt\ or show. He greeted 
her lightly, and in a moment was his whimsioal 

auizzical self again; laughing and jesting as in 
le old days, before the dreary sick-room was even 
thought of. 

That night EUnor, watching Alice as she brushed 
out the glutering waves of her hair before the little 
looking-glass In their chamber, felt a new, sudden 
pang of— was it?— Jealousy in her heart ; and when 
Alice, turning suddenly, smiled down at her through 
the golden viul. she shrank back in the shadow, haif- 
fearmg the great, dark' eyes would read her 
thoughts. 

" A^fine fellow, that Max Valentfaie/' said Alice, 
as though following out a train of thouffht ; ** odd 
for him to come here to be ill. He is his uncle's 
favorite nephew, and will have a mint of money i 



sometime. Ton didn't know it? Ton are the oddest 
people, you and Paul, that I ever saw. I haven't 
been here two weeks yet, and I know more about 
all your friends than you do. However, it's so ;" and 
the white elbows were plaoed on the shabby bureau, 
the dimpled chin resting on the pink palms, and the 
owner of the perfect face gaaed at it long and 
earnestly in the mirror, while Elinor sank into an 
astonismngly sudden and deep sltmiber, fh>m which 
she awoke as snddenly when Alice was at last asleep 
beside her. 

Those next days were very dreary ones to EUnor. 
Her loval heart refused to believe at first that Max 
could be untrue to her even in thought; but daily 
Alice's fascinations were exerted, unttl at last, even 
Paul noticed it, and spoke of it in his rough way. 

" The girl shall go," he said ; *' she shall not ruin 
your life in this way, Nellie. Max does not resU^ 
care for her, but she monopolizes him ; and, if it 
comes to that, he is yours in honor bound ;" but 
Elinor pleaded with him. 

" I care for him." she said, " more than for all the 
world — so much that my happiness is nothing if he 
be not content. Would you have your sister marry 
a man who cares for another woman. Paul? Let 
him choose between us, if it comes to that" 

And so Paul was silenced ; but, one day. Max 
returning from a walk with Alice, called ** Nellie " 
in vain, and Mrs. Paul, with the ever-present baby 
in her arms, handed him a little missive directed to 
him in Elmer's clear hand. 

'* DnAB Max (the note said)— I am going away for 
a time. Don't come for me, don't write to me, un- 
yi you are sure of your own heart. Remember that 
you can do me no more cruel injury than to marry 
me when you love another. I^et no fiEdse idea of 
honor infiuence you. Ton know me thoroughly. 
Learn to know her, and if you love her, God bless 
you both. Thfaik of this well for a month, and then 
do as your heart tells you. As ever, Elinob." 

Slowly the dajrs went by, dragging wretchedly 
along to Elinor— slowly, all too slowly, to Max YaN 
entine, although he was Alice Barden's constant 
companion all the while. He missed Elinor's bright 
smile, her ready, helpfkd hands ; he missed the Ions, 
quiet evening talks ; in fiact— and every day made 
him sure of it— he missed Elinor. 

At last, one morning, as Paul Marcelon was 
working industriously f for a wonder) in his studio, 
he was interrupted by tne advent of Max Valentine, 
pale but very determmed. 

** What is it. old fellow?" said Paul, looking back 
over his shoulder, with brush uplifted ; and then Max 
broke out, savagely : 

" 111 be hanged if I can stand this kind of thfaig 
any longer, Marcelon. Tell me where Nellie is. I 
must go and bring her back. 8he told me to do as 
my heart told me, and my heart tdls me that she is 
the only woman in the worid whom I can love." 

The uplifted brush fell to the fioor, and Paul Mar- 
oelon's nand, adorned with divers daubs of paint, 
grasped Max Valentine's heartily. 

«* I was sure of it !" he said, enthusiastically. ** I 
knew it would come out all right ;'' and before an- 
other day had passed Elinor Marcelon knew that all 
distrust was at an end, and that her lover was iiera, 
and hers alone, in very truth. 



The Handsome Stranger. 

OHAFIVR I. 
** So POLlSHVn !" 

" So handsome !" 

** So fascfaiating !" 

" Pray who is he ?" j 

" And his name— ?" 

" Is Edwin Gray." 

** How sweet ! Just like music !" 

These and kindred exclamations formed the staple 
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of ooiiTenatioD,at the moment, at a birthday partv, 
aa the subject of so moch conmient moTed qnietlv 
awaj down the long, well-lighted, weU-fturnished 
apartment. 

The waltsing was over : the rich, softly undolating 
waves of Straoss^s mnsio had subsided upon the 
shore of comparative silence. 

'* Oh, Era, he was qnite taken with yon */' said 
Amy Pendleton, in her qnlck, straightforward Eng- 
Uah. ^'He told me your hair was the color of 
beat0n koUL" 

" Did he? Well, he spoke of yonr eyes, and com- 
pared them to heaven's own blue." 

"And he said Eate*s smile was the sweetest he 
had ever seen," said Lu Baker. " I wonder what 
he praised about me V^ she added, with a queer little 
grimace. 

" Tour hands, mr dear. For whiteness and sym- 
metry, they were uke lilies." 

" Then we are, every one of us, charming in his 
eyes! Oh, how delightM I" said Eva Warren, the 
brightest and wittiest of the four young girls gathered 
at this birthday party. " GanH we conglomerate 
our diarms some way and make one perfect whole, 
worthy of worship by this knight of the fathomless 
eyes?" 

" By-the-way, he has wonderftal eyes, hasn't heT' 
said Amy Pendleton^pretty, aflable, light-hearted, 
and somewhat light-headed, litUe Amy. " Do you 
know, I scarcely dare to look in them, for fear I 
ahaU have to take up with the old strain, slightly 
altered: 

'Oh my heart, my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Edwin Qray.' " 

''Don*t be silly, Amy." exclaimed Eva. 

*'I was never wise," was the retort; *'and for 
that veiy reason, I shall be singled out bv this 
paragon, see if Fm not. And then, I shall smile and 
smfle on him, till Louis will f^own and frown on me, 
and gnaws away at his mustache. It will be de- 
lightful to see mm jealous once ; he boasts that he 
never was, is, or can be, jealous. But he has never 
yet had any occasion.'' 

*' Ton won^ be so foolish, Amy ; this stranger can 
be nothing to you." 

Perhaps— I don't know. Ah! he is coming this 
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way." 
Strang 



[cly enough, the handsome and polished 
voung man &id stop at Amy's side, and in a few mo- 
menta had engagea her for the dance joat forming. 

Amy's heart fluttered. She felt flattered to be the 
choice of the most distinguished-looking man in the 
room, and her spirits rose proportionately, for they 
were soon on the best of terms. 

" Ton are fond of dancing ?" lie said. 

" Oh, I like it better tum everything else— see, 
my tablets are quite full ; it was only by the merest 
cnance that this one dance happened to be open." 

** Of which I was fortunate to avail myself," he 
answered, with a bow. 

**My dear, don't be so communicative," whis- 
pered Eva, as she crossed her in one of the figures 
— ** remember your partner is a perfect stranger." 

•* Don't you fear me," said Amy, a little sharply 
— ** just as if I didn't know how far to go," she 
added, to herself. **Eva would be glad to have 
him for a partner." 

Another pause in the dance. 

*' I think 1 am acquainted with a gentleman of your 
nannA in Baltimore," said Mr. Gray— hia strangely 
magnetic eyes reading her face. 

** Oh, are von ? I wonder if it is Uncle Paul !" she 
exclaimed, delightedly. 

** It certainly is Mr. Paul Pendleton." he an- 
swered, smiling at her pret^ enthusiasm. 

** Yes, but Uiere mav be more than one Paul— 
my node is president of a bank." 

" The very one," was the eager response. 

^ Tlien, perhaps, von know my couon Lilian?" 

" I am acquainted with her, but slightly," he said. 

'•IntahabMmtifbll" 



"A very beaotifU girl, indeed.' 

" So lovely that, whenever I see her, I could faU 
do#n and worship her, if it wasn't forbidden," said 
Amy, flippantly. " I'm glad you know them. I am 
Uncle Paul's favorite niece." 

*' Does he still live where he did last Whiter?" 
waa the next adroitly put question. 

" Oh, yes— on Madison street, though von would 
hardly Imow the house, it has been so altered. It 
was quite handsome before, but aunty fancied she 
wanted a nest of bav windows for her birds and 
flowers; she thinks the conservatory is too damp 
for the birds, you see. Aunty is not well this Win- 
ter ; Uncle Paul thinks of traveling to Europe for 
her health, and that he may get some rest himself. 
He is devoted to business." 

"And your cousin is not yet married, then?" 

" Oh, no, indeed : it is very difflcult for her to get 
married, though sne haa been engaged to Harry 
Deaoe for three years. Perhaps you know Harry, 
too." 

" Oh, yes, I remember him. Was he not slight?" 

" He was, but he haa grown much stouter: and 
don't you think him ugly f That scar under his left 
eye deforms him so. Otherwise his features are 
good enough. But, then, he's such a noble fellow. 
Uncle Paul is very fond of him; has made him 
cashier, and hitrusts him with any amount of money. 
But that's not my business." 

„ Ton needn't fear to tell me. Miss Pendleton. I 
am so very well acquainted with your uncle, that I 
feel interested in whatever yon may sav about him. 
Besides, I have some money that I thinx I shall put 
in his hands." 

" I don't know much about banking," laughed 
Amy, ** but I know what my uncle thinks ot Harry. 
Why, Harry goes to Ghicaffo to-morrow with flf^ 
thousand dollars— so I heard papa say. It is some- 
thing connected with Government fhnds." 

A strange electric light seemed to shoot over the 
man's face aa he listened to this disclosure. For 
a second the nerves of his mouth twitched, then he 
seemed, by a violent efTort, to control himself, and 
still to continue talking lightly to the young and 
giddy girl, his partner. 

** Chicago. Ah, yea, I know many people in Chi- 
cago. I nved there once," he went on. and then 
detailed some of the circnmstancea of his life. He 
was very fluent, and had the gift of making pictorea 
with words. Amy still listened to him luter the 
dance was over, bewitched by his merry humor, 
and when he left her, leaving also the house, all 
the hiterest in the evening's pleasure waa over for 
her. 

" Well, and so your new flame has deserted yon," 
said Louis, who had been industriously dancing, but 
not the less keephig an eye on his ficMcie. 

** He has gone home,'* said Amy, yawning slightly 
behind her fan. *' He said he had some important 
business to attend to. What an elegant partner he 
is I And yon don't know how well be talked !" 

" Tes I I've been trying to find out who he is. 
Nobody seems reaDy to know— even our hostess 
herself. Esther some one hitroduced him or he 
brought a letter." 

*'And, Louis, he knows Uncle Paul, and so many 
of our friends in Baltimore." 

** Possible ?'* said Louis, drvly. '* Singular, then, 
he should be such a stranger here. I honestly con- 
fless I did not like the fellow's ilace." 

'* Oh, Louis ! Rather confess you were jealous." ' 



** Not a bit of it," said Louis, stoutly. 
" Didn't yon think hhn handsome T*^ 
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'* Tes, in a way. Bather fine eyes, and gives his 
whole attention to his lady friends, particularly if he 
has any object to gain. I rather fancy the fellow ia 
a flirt" 

** For shame. Louis ! I had no idea yon could be 
so ungenerous." 

** Well, never mind ; don't let us quarrel about it ; 
we may never seethe man again," said Louis, good- 
naturedly. 
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** For mj part I hope 1 shall,*' waa the remoiiae ; 
« I liked lum very mach. Moat men listen to their 

gartoers as if It waa a atraln upon their courtesy, but 
e just talked as if he liked to— as if he thought I 
was worth the trouble." 

"And ao yon are— there's no doubt on that head ; 
come, TOO promised this dance to me." 

"Did I? Oh, yee ;*' and she rose languidly, and 
took her place In the set. 

Meantime Mr. Edwin Gray had hurried into the 
dressing-room, selected a bat and coat, left the 
hoosCf and entered his own lodginga— a shabby gen- 
teel room on the second floor of a second-rate house 
in Brooklyn. Arrived there, he lost no time in tak- 
ing out writing implements, and inditing what 
seemed to be a message, on tnree or four different 
slips of paper. 

These he looked orer thoughtftally, said, as he 
took up one of them, " I rather think this will do," 
and placed it in his vest-pocket tt ran thus : 

**' L. DoBSET, 67 Eutaw Street, Baltimore : Heavy 
case. Goes by early train to-morrow. Bound for 
Chicago. Brown eyes and hair—acor under 2^ eye, 
Inittala of name H. D. ; Bank, Pendleton. G. M. 

•♦ Diaz." 

As soon as he had placed the paper hi his pocket, 
he went to a small, black leather trunk, and took 
therefrom a heavy beard and mustache, of a dull, 
red color, with a wig to suit the same. Then he 
drew on a plain blue body-coat, on the inside of 
which, attached to the lapel, was a brass plate 
with a number engraved in the centre. Adding to 
this his hat, and drawing on a pair of linen gloves 
of a dark color, he left his boarding-house and went 
in the direction of the nearest telegraph-ofBce. 

There he gave the message, displa^^ng carelessly 
the badge on his coat, paid tor its transmission, and 
sauntered dowly out. 

"That's one of the fbrce. Joe," said the clerk 
who had charge of the missive. 

*' One of what force?" waa the answer. 

" Why, a detective ; thev're after some scoundrel 
or other who is going to Chicago, with his ill-gotten 
goods. They'll catch him, too ; sharp fellows, these 
detectives." 

/'I know pretty much all the detectives here— it's 
not one of our men," said Joe. 

"That may be true— there are plenty of them 
outside of Waahington. It's my opinion ne's one of 
the Baltimore force. I tell you they have to be 
plucky chaps." 

" Not so plucky, perhaps as cunning," responded 
Joe; "and it's curious what small things serve, 
sometimes, to excite their auspioion and lead to the 
trail. My brother Ben haa got a Utile brass button 
In his possession that proved the guilt of one of the 
most heartless murderers that ever was hung." 

'* Well, all is, T shouldn't like to see one of these 
fellows on my track, if I had been up to anything 
wrong." 

Early on the following moramg Edwin Gray left 
BrooUyn, presenting yet another exterior. His eye- 
brows and hair had oeen touched with some color- 
ing material, hta costume was faultless, his manner 
reserved, almost haughty, his hands dafaitily gloved 
in kid. 

If on the previoQB night he had been the f^e 
and easy gallant, he was now the reserved aristo- 
cratic traveler, bearing the fktigues and annoyances 
of his journey with well-concealed disgust, and con- 
descending to be looked at and wondered over, 
while he was apparently oblivious to everythhig 
aboot him* •▼^n tne boys who heaped the ear-seat 
beside him with boxes and papers and periodicals 
of which he took not the slightest notice. 

With the exception of stopphig once for refresh- 
ments, Edwin Gray did not leave his chair till the 
train drew in at the BaHfanore depot. There he 
hailed a hack, and was driven at once to Bamnm's 
Hotel, where nis fine appearance and reserved man- 
ner oaoaed him to be treated like a lord. 



OHAPrm n. 

*' Mr dear, I think you are not Just to Harry." 
" But, mamma, I really do fsel like another pe^ 
son when be is gone ; I can't help it. It would be 
awftd if after we are married I should long to be rid 
of him as I do now sometimes." 

" You should have thought of that, child, before 
you engaged yourself to him." 

" Well, he was so persistent, what could I do ? Be- 
sides, havfaig always known Harry, whv, 1 felt more at 
my ease with him; and, then, vou and papa seemed 
to expect it of me— and, really, 1 don't fancy most 
of the men I see— the young men, I mean ; so, per- 
haps *' 

" You will never find another Harry, my dear ; a 
more devoted fellow never lived." 

" Oh, I don't complain of that. I'm not sure hot 
he is too devoted," said Lilian, with a comical little 
shrug. ' * I have only to beckon , and he will follow ; 
I have only to wish, and he flies to execute. It is 
very foolish, I suppose, but sometimes I imagine 

the " 

"WeUr' said Mrs. Pendleton, filling up the 
pause. 

" The kind of man I think I could fall in love with 
—really and truly fall In love," she added, laoffhmg 
gayly. " It would be such a strange, deh^tfm sen- 
sation !" 

"Hush, my dear; I don't like such talk. You 
don't know what you are saying ; you are fresh from 
your romances, that portray unknown and unheard 
of sensations ; and, besides, it would be folly of ihe 
meanest kind, when your bridal clothes are already 
bespoke! If you find you do not love Hairy 

Deane " 

" Oh ! but, mamma. I do love him— that is, after 
a certain fashion. Tnat is, I don't seem to know 
how to get along without him, though there is such 
a relief at first in his going away. I don't know 
how I do feel toward him exactly," she added, 
laughing. " Sometimes, when I get on the good 

side of ms fiuje " 

" What in the worid do you mean, my dear?" in- 
terrupted her mother. 
** why, the side without the scar, to be sure." 
" Well, now, do you know I call that his beantifU 
side? He receivea that wound in consequence of 
risking his own life to save the Ufa of another." 

" On, I know, mamma, if one can keep that al- 
wajrs in mind. Of course, Harry is good and all 
that, and, of course, as surely, I shall marry him. 
And, as I was saying, on the good side of hn face 
he is very fine-looking, so I shall be sure always to 
get on that side.'* And laugUng gayly, she left tiie 
room to dress for dinner. 

"A very fine young fellow cflUed upon me to-day 
—really and truly, I must sajr," and Paul Pen^eton 
carved the roast turkey with the air of a con- 
noissenr. 

He was a self-satisfied-lookhig, rather handsome, 
portly ffentleman of middle ase, a little bald, a little 
nard or hearing, a little vain of his businesa and 
olBcial capacity, and ushig the words *' really and 
truly, I must say" on all occasions, whether he 
praned the dinner, Lilian's toilet, or issued a caveat 
" Pray, who is he, papa ?" asked Lilian, all atten- 
tion. 

"Stranger, my dear; brought a letter «r intro- 
duction from Judffe Geary ; you know the Judge, my 
love "—to his wife. " I invited him to dinner to- 
morrow—did I do right? He is stop^ping at Bar- 
num's. Has been seeing your oodni Amy, my 
dear ; seems to have been one of them— reaUy and 
truly, I may say, in the bosom of the family, aa ll 
were— ahem !" and the gentleman helped himself to 
oelerv 

" 1 wonder Amy hasnt written about him," said 
bemitiAil Lilian: *' though, to be ernre, I liavieot 
heard firom her for an age." 

" Perhaps he is her lover, my dear," said her 
mother. ** Angr is qulto old tuoogh, I ahoold «i>j»«r t» 



''Tet, yei, he may be," said the banker. " He 
•eeina & floe, talented young fellow, and Amy is a 
monstrona pretty girl, really and troly I nrnat say. 
If It is 80, ahe has captured one of the swells, or 
nobby sort. I mean no disparagement to the yoonff 
man ; reaDy and truly I mnst saj, from the little I 
talked with him, I fimcy he's a long head for bosi- 
neas ; one of the sort who seem to know everything. 
Oh, by-the-way, I got a telegram from Harry.'' 

** Why papa!'' aaid lilfan, " he can't have got to 
Chicago. 

'* On, no ; blesa my heart, no ; really and traly, I 
mnet say, ha ! From one of the way-stations— re- 
ported that he and money were safe, so flLr. I 
Bometimea wish T had expressed it; but I don't 
know, Harry seemed qoite confident— carried it in a 
carpet-bag as if it was an ordinary satchel ; per- 
haps that was the best i«ay." 

"Whr papal there's not the least danger, is 
there ?'' aned lilian, opening her blae eyes to their 
widest extent. 

** There's always danger, my loye— really and 
tnly, yon must know, I say— always danger where 
one carries a large amount of money, especially 
when a good part of it is in specie ; bat Harry 
thon|lit htt way the best, and so i let him go. He 
has iiways been a lonff-headed fellow, and no one 
eui possibly know anything about the matter. So 
really Hid truly I can't say that I feel under much 
apprehension, uough it's a great responsibility for 

" And that reminds me," said Lilian, suddenly 
tumiiw pale, "of my dream, before 6ver Harry 
thougnt of going away. It was terrible." 

Both Ikther and mother looked up, a litUe shocked 
by her expression. 

" I must say, my dear, really and truly, ha, that I 
hope yoQ are not superstitious," said Mr. Pendle- 

lOB. 

li&m shook her head : but still the air of depres- 
sion she had so suddemy assumed remained* The 
dream was noteworthy. She had awakened in the 
momiog, trembling and faint, and had felt a recurring 
shock to her nertes every time the vision came to 
her memory. Now, however, it had grown fainter 
and fkmter, unifl the conversation at the dinner- 
table, when it came back as vividly as at the first 

It appeared to her that her father had given a 
grdst omner-party, to which he had invited some 
foreign prince, at that time visiting the city. De- 
corators changed the appearance 01 the house, till it 
resembled an enchantea palace. Everywhere re- 
sounded music — everywhere flashed light and 
bean^. In the midst of the reveling it seemed to 
her the strange prince expressed a wish for some 
peculiar kind of flmitf indigenous to ttie counljy, 
and ii4iich the bmiker said he had in his cellar, but 
feared to hutrust a servant to go for it Lilian, de- 

S^bted wifVUxe prince and glad to be of service to 
m, offered to go herself, and her father, putting a 
wax taper in her hand; sent her with these words : 

*' My child, it will be a heavy cross, nevertheless 
go.»» 

As she went down the cellar-stairs, that portion of 
the building seemed also to be lighted, but as she 
reached the bottom all the lights were gone out, and 
she, groping in half darkness, found herself search- 
faig for. Harry. Her whole mind appeared to be 
engrossed wtth tills object " I must find him, I 
must find him !" she kept repeating over and over 
to herself, conscious that he was somewhere in the 
eellnr. 

Tlien an pi once a chm wind blew over her, and 
she found herself in a street— a sort of alley paved 
with heavy stones— and there, lying in a heap, a 
drendfnl wound in his temple, lay Harry Deane, 
qoite dead. 

This ^«am had certainly made her more tender 
toward Harry for a few days, but the impression of 
horror had gradually worn off, and the vision was a 
thtaur of the jiast, until the banker spoke as he did. 

** I wondtt if it's the f rtnce hs is going to bring 



here," mused LQian, as she sat in her own room ; 
" and I wonder if there is anythii^ in dreams, after 
all. If anything ahould happen to poor Harry, what 
should I do?" 

Kevertheless she dressed herself with more than 
usual care and taste for the dinner on the foUowiag 
day, and received the stranger-guest with a good 
deal of empresgenunU. He on his part acted the 
grand oavalier to periiBction, and with his bewilder- 
ing eyes, which he knew well how to use, and his 
manner, at once deferential and refined, made con- 
siderable way hi Hiss Lilian's good sraces. 

<* Pspa, you look worried," said juiUan, intercept- 
inghim on his way out, some little time after dinner. 
" what are vou going away for ?" 

'* I'n^ a little anxious, mylove— in fkot, I've not 
received any messags ficom Harry." 

"And is it time?" 

" It was time some hours ago. He was to tele- 
graph me twite before his amval m Chicago. I 
have received but one dispatch ; naturally I am dis- 
appointed." 

" Ton don't think there's any trouble, do you ?" 

" I never allow myself to speculate, my dear," 
was the reply ; " if there is trouble, I shall know it 
soon enough." 

LUian went back into the parlor under some ap- 
prehension, but the persuasive tongue and gentle 
courtesy of her guest soon drove away all thooght 
of trouble, and even tiie ghost of the repellent 
dream. ICr. Edwin Gray was sorely one of the most 
fascinating men of his elass, apt at invention, qniek 
of insight^seizingopon * look, a glance, with whioh 
to make capital. His manner toward Lilian flattered 
her ; to her mother he was aU attention, and quite 
won her heart by a 8kill|Dl torn in which he com- 

aared her flivorably with a person in society, whose 
lathiguisbed ah: and powers of fascination gave 
her ft poweiCul sway in the faahionable world. 



CHAFTEB nt 

" Mt dear, I don't like it— I don't like it at aU ; 
not a word from Hsny— oiot a word from the bank. 
I telegraphed to several i^aces, and then I oame 
home. I was absolutely too nervons to stay and 
hear the result, so I came home— really and truly, 
I can't say what I fear, but this suspense is terrible." 

^' If you had only expressed it MX* Pendleton !" 

'*Ah, if! If the moon were made of g^resn cheese, 
my dear, it would probably be melted into Welsh 
rabbits of a hot night Of all useless repetitions, 
deliver me from the word ^. I did send the money 
by Harry— now all I have to do is to abide by the 
consequences, whatever they mav be; it'a very 
strange, though. Where's Lilian?" 

^' In toe parlor, my dear, with Mr. Gray." 

<< Indeed ! Why ahould she be there with Gray ? 
Oh, I forgot ; he came to dinner— a very fine, agree- 
able fellow, too." 

"A splendid young nan, my dear— one of the 
most polished and gentlemanly fellows it was ever 
my lot to meet A perfect encyclopedia — and 
knows so many of our friends in Brooklyn. Only 
think ! he says I make him think of Mrs. Opthnus 
de Laney, I look so much like her." 

"FidcUestiok!" ejaculated the worthy banker. 
"You look as much like her as I do ; but women will 
be vain to the end of time, and men will flatter them, 
I suppose." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Pendleton, in mild amane- 
ment. '* you are cross." 

^' Very well ; if you think so, perhaps I am. Pray 
let me enjoy my little cross, since it burdens nobody 
else. Hark 1 there are the telegrams. It is really 
and truly, upon my word, very vexatious ; but then 
I ought to have received one from Chicago two 
hours ago." ^ 

There were three dispatches. 

From the bank : 

'* We hanre not seio yonr mssssoger." 

From a fHend : 
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" Waited at depot tQl half hour after train came in. 
Nobodj answeite^ description tliere." 

From another fnend : 

** Btaid at home awaitinff yonr yonng man, bnt 
nobody came. What does it mean ?" 

"Bnrely," groaned the banker, "what does it 
mean?" 

At that moment sounded a clear, sweet tenor 
from the parlor. It seemed to irritate the banker. 

'* How can she listen to tliat fellow when, for all 
we know, poor B^ury may be weltering in his blood ?** 
he said, almost angrily. 

'* Oh, my dear, what a horrible picture !7 cried 
Mrs. Pendleton, haring immediate recourse to her 
smelling-salts. 

*' Or else he has absconded— which would be a 
great deal worse.'* 

" Harry? That good, true young man— never!" 
said Mrs. Pendleton, with energy. ** He loved our 
Lilian too well." 

"Our Lilian seems to take great comfort hi the 
company of somebody else," responded Mr. Pendle- 
ton. ** But this matter is a serious one. I must at- 
tend to it— set the police at work— go on myself, if 
necessaiy." 

'* But it may be all for nothing ; at this verv mo- 
ment Harry may be communicaong with you." 

" But, dont you see, according to dispatches, he 
never arrived at Chicago?" 

'* Oh, I didn*t think of that." said Us wife, begin- 
ning for the first time to be seriously alarmed. 

*' No ; easy matter enough to keep right on, or 
double on hii track, and get off so as to fly the conn- 
irj; and yet I couldn't believe him capable of such 
treachery." 

Meanwhile Lilian, all nnconscious of the terrible 
imputation cast upon her betrothed, sat talking 
gayly to her new-found friend, uuconscious of the 
speeding of the hours. 

He was so handsome, so well-informed, talked 
equally well about the last waits or the last sermon, 
above all tUngs, played and sang with the accuracy 
of a master— and Lilian was piassionatelv fond of 
music — that the giri felt under a spell while his eves 
were upon her, and confessed Us power, while her 
ooDsoience reproved her. 

She longed to know in what relation he stood to 
her cousin, and questioned him witii an assumption 
of innocent curiosity which was quite transparent 

" Have you known my cousin long, Mr. Qray T* 
she asked. 

" Not long, if we reckon by days and weeks. Miss 
Pendleton," was his suave reply : " but if by im- 
pressions and sindlarity of tastes, then our acquaint- 
ance has been well ripened." 

"Acquaintance!" thought Miss LOian. '* Oh. what 
beautiful eyes he has ! If only Harry could sing and 
play! He certainly would not say acquaintance 
merely if he were engaged to her." 

"Anem !" said the biuiker, appearing at the door, 
hat in hand. 

Papa, are you gofaig out V* asked UBan. 
Tea, I— I have some bad news, my dear." 
Bad news, papa !" and Lilian started from her 
seat, turning pale. " Oh, what can it be ?" 

" HarT7--ne was not on the train when it reached 
Chicago." 

Edwin Gray sat partly in the shadow as the words 
fell on his ear. He grasped more tightly the sheet 
of music he held in his hands, his ^aw feu for a sec- 
ond, over all his face passed a qnick terror— then a 
sudden iUumination. 

'*0h, papa! you donH think anything has hap- 
pened to Harry, do you f 

" How can I tell ? He started for Chicago— he 
didnHget tliere ; that's all— really and truly, I say— 
that* s aU, as fkr Is I know !" 

" Can I be of any service, tirV* asked Edwfai 
Gray, also rising. " I do not know what your trouble 
Is, but if I can do any errand by bearing messages, 
please command me." 

" Ton are very good," was the banker*s reply— 
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" no, thank you : I shall be better if I attend to the 
business myself. If, however, you are walking 

down-town " 

" Certainly, sir ; I was Just thinkhig of goins. I 
will bear you company with pleasure ;" and with a 

f>rofound and graceful bow, toe young man took his 
eave. 

Lilian repaired at once to her mother's room. 

" Tell me the worst at once," she said, with pale 
lips ^' what does papa think T' 

" He is very anxious, my dear." 

" No. no — ^tell me all ; what has he said to you 
about Harry? Tell me tne exact words, for I know 
by his manner he suspects something." 

" Well, dear, he wonders very much why Harry 
was not on the train." 

"Oh. mamma — he — don't — imagine " Tiiian 

fUtered. , 

" We hope it is all right, my dear, both of us, but 
you see. there was so much money; the tempta- 
tion " 

"ICamma, don't— Harry wouldn't ever be tempted; 
I tell you he would rather die than do a didiooest 
action," she said, passionately. 

" So it seems to me, my dear." 

" Oh, I know it If Harry was nothing to me, I 
would say the same thing. He is the soul of honor." 

" Then, my dear '' 

"Then what, that your fhee chances so? Oh. 
mamma— you can't imagine— he hasbeen robbed 

and— mur " her voice sank ; she couid not bring 

herself to say the horrible word ; but sank down 
half fainting on the nearest chair. 

Several days passed, and stUl there came no news. 
The banker, in the meantime, had hastened on to 
Chicago, keeoing the matter out of the papers as 
far as be could. Now and then Mr. Edwin Qray eaOed 
and enlivened the aflSicted familv with his superb 
presence. It was not best for mm to linger here, 
and of this fact he was fully aware, but Lilian's 
charms had proved too much for hUn ; for the firrt 
time in his adventurous life he was imprudent, for 
the first time he was not guilty of dissimulation. 

" Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad," is an axiom that was proved in his case. 
Lilian's eyes detained hhn. She, poor gbl, caught 
at tiie merest straw for help. His presence seemed 
to strengthen her, to enable her to wait through the 
terrible suspense, though she was verv thannul to 
receive a telegram from her uncle In Brooklyn, 
that he had heard news fkom her father, and was 
coming on; but she must mention the subject to 
no one, as he was the bearer of important intelli- 
gence. 

That night, as LQian sat in the parlor, listenfaig to 
the dulcet notes of Edwin Gray, her uncle arrived, 
bringing with him a strange gentleman. Lilian met 
them in the hall. 

" Is Edwin Gray here f asked the newcomer, hi 
a low voice, after aflectioDately greeting his niece. 

" Tes. Ton can't think how Und he has been 
iiDce " 

" Officer, do your duty," said Mr. Pendleton, nod- 
ding to his companion, and before the astonished 
girl had time to wonder at the words, thera was a 
rush, a stlfied cry, the explosion of a pistol, and the 
whole terrified household assembled with the wildest 
cries and exclamations. 

Taking a sten forward, the bewildered giri saw a 
tableau that she never forgot Gray, standing in 
the middle of the fioor, securely handcuffed, with 
drooping head and a savage scowl ; the detective 
in the act of picking up a pistol, stUl smoking, whose 
ball had missed its aim. 

*' Oh ! What does it all meanr' cried LOiaa, tun- 
ing to her uncle, who was supporting tha half- 
fainting form of her mother. 

" It means that this man Is arrested for oomplioity 
hi the murder of Harry Deane !'' 

" Harry killed ! Harry dead !" exclaimed LUian, 
and nnconsdousneas came mercifhlly to her aid. 

It seemed that the train on whioh Hany Deaat 
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bad taken passage was dae in the night. Securely 
fastening his treasure about him, the yonng man bad 
kept manfUlj awake till within a yery few hours of 
the end of bis journey, when, yielding to a strange 
drowsiness, he gaye way to sleep. There were yery 
few in the car, many of the passengers haying left 
at the other station. 

Suddenly he was roused by some one pulling him 
by the shoulder. 

*'Are you due at Chicago ?*' asked a lowyoice, 
** because we are there. I thought you intended to 
stop here. Ton will ezouse my boldness.'' 

*' Oh, thank you, thank you," said poor Harry, 
but imperfectly awake. "How awkward if I had 
gone on !" and be left tiie car at the last moment, 
surprised to find himself under the starlight, the 
tram rushing on— and a stranger at his side, the same 
man who bad once or twice awakened bis suspicion 
by, as he thought, dogging him all througn the 
twenty-four hours. 

"This is not Chicago,** he said, " and you are a 
scoundrel !*' They were the last words he oyer spoke. 
There was a deadly struggle on the deserted plat* 
form, a dull, hea^ fall, and the yillain, seizing the 
treasure, made blB way through the darkness, in- 
tending to fly with his ill-gotten booty. 

But the innocent yictim was soon ayenged. A 
man was found at the foot of a steep decliyity, from 
which he had fitUen, in a dying condition, the bag 
by bis side. There be made confession and restitu- 
tion, and thus exposed his accomplice, Edwin Gray, 
alias John Diaz, alias a dozen other well-sonndinir 
names, and for Us many crimes — my story is not all 
fiction— be will yet suffer the penalty of the law. 

The money was aU recoyered. 

Amy Pendleton has learned a lesson she will not 
ioon forget Through her foolish confidence in a 
handsome stranffer, an innocent man lost bis life, and 
her coorin a husband eyery way worthy of her loye. 



Stolen Seer«tt. 

A MAKUFAOTUBiH bk these oar days holds his own 
against competition by force of capital, knowledge 
or science, and skill of^workmen. He has no secret 
beyond that of producing the best article at the low- 
est price. One hundreoVears ago the case was dif- 
fisrent. What a man aiscoyen»d in the arts he 
concealed. Workmen were put upon their oath, in 
the name of God, neyer to reyeal tne processes used 
by their employers. Doors were kept closed, arti- 
sans going out were searched, yisitors were rigor- 
ously ezcnided from admJMion, and false operations 
blinded theworlnnen tl^HUyes. The myiteries of 
eyery craft were hedgeHpF by qniokset fences of 
empmcal pretension and judicial affirmation. 

The royal manuflsctories of porcelain, for exam- 

J»le. were long carried on in Europe with a spirit of 
ealons exdusiyeness. His Majesty of Saxony was 
espedally circumspect Not content with the oath 
of secrecy imposed upon bis workpeople, he would 
not abate his kingly suspicion in fkyor of a brother 
monarch. Neither king nor king's delegate might 
enter within the tabooed walls of Meissen. What is 
erroneously caUed the " Dresden " porcelain-^that 
exquisite pottery of which the world has neyer seen 
the like— was produced for two hundred years by a 
process so secret that neither the bribery of priaoes 
nor tiie garrulity of operatiyes oyer reyealed it. 

There used to be, close by Temple Bar, tai London, 
an old chemist's shop. The proprietor of it, in days 

gone by, e^joyed the monopoly of making citric acid, 
[ore myoraoly drenmstanced than other secret 
mannfi^tarers, his was a process that required no 
assistance. He employed no workmen. Experts 
came to sample and assort and bottle bis proaneti. 
Tlvsy neyer eontered the laboratory. The mystio 
operatioBt by which he grew rioh were oonflned to 
Umself. 

One day, haying locked the doors and blinded the 
windows, wan m osnal of the safety of his secret 



our chemist went home to dinner. A cfaimney-swbep» 
or a boy disguised as such, wide-awake in chemistry, 
was on the watch. Following the secret-keeper so 
far on his way to Charing Cross as to be sure he 
would not return that day, the sooty philosopher 
hied rapidly back to Temple Bar, ascended the low 
building, dropped down the flue, saw all he wanted, 
and retumea, canying with him the mystery of 
making citric add. 

The monopoly ot the inyentor was gone. A few 
months after, and the price of the s^racle was re- 
duced four-fifths. 

The manufocture of tinware in England originated 
in a stolen secret. Few readers need to be informed 
that tinware is simply thin iron, plated with tin by 
beiikg dipped into the molten metal. In theory it m 
an easy matter to clean the surface of Iron ; dip it 
into a bath of the boiling tin, and remoye it, en- 
yeloped with the silyery metal, to a place for cool- 
ing. In practice, howeyer, the process is one of 
the most difficult in the arts. It was discoyered in 
Holland, and guarded from publicity with the ut- 
most yigilance for nearly half a centory. Eoffland 
tried in yain to disooyer the secret, untii James 
Sherman, a Cornish miner, crossed the Channel, in- 
sinuated himself surreptitiously into a tin-plate 
manuflMtory, made himself master of the secret, and 
brought it home. 

The history of cast-steel presents a carious in- 
stance of a manufacturing secret stealthily obtained 
under the cloak of an appeal to philanthropy. The 
main distinction between iron and steel, as eyery- 
body knows, is that the latter contains carbon. The 
one is conyerted into the other by being heated for 
a considerable time in contact with powdered char- 
coal in an iron box. Now, steel thus made is un- 
equal. The middle of the bar is more carbonized 
than the ends, and the surface more than the centre. 
It is, therefore, unreliable. Uniform work cannot 
be made oat of it For many porpoees it will an- 
swer, but where accuracy is reqmrea it falls. Neyer- 
theless, before the inyention of cast-iteel there was 
nothing better. 

In 1760, there liyed at AttercUflb, near Sheffield, 
England, a watchmaker named Hantsman. He be- 
came diiaatisfled with the watch-springs in nse, and 
set himself to the ta^ of making them homogeneous. 

'* If," thought be, ^* I can melt a piece of steel and 
cast it into an ingot, its composition shoold be the 
same throughout" 

He succeeded. His steel became famoos. Hunts- 
man's ingots for fine work were in uniyersal demand. 
He did not call tfaem cast-steel. That was his secret. 
About 1770, a Urge manufsctory of this peculiar steel 
was eslabUshed at Atterdifle. The process was 
wrapped in secrecy by eyery means within reach- 
true and fUtbfol men hhred. the work dirided and 
snb-diyided, large wages paid, and stringent oatha 
administered. 

It did not answer. One mid-Winter night, as the 
tall chimneys of the Atterdifle Sted Works bdched 
forth their smoke, a trayder knocked at the gate. 
It was bitteriy cold ; the snow feU fhst, and the wind 
howled across the moor. The stranger, apparentiy 
a plowman or agricdtural laborer seeking shelter 
fh>m the storm, awakened no suspicion. Scanning 
the wayfarer dooely, and moyed by motiyes o2 
humanity, the foreman granted his request, and let 
him in. 

Fdffuing to be worn oat with cold and fatigoe, the 
poor Mow sank upon the floor, and soon appeared 
to be asleep. That, howefer, was hr tnm his in- 
tention. He doeed Us eyes apparentiy only. He 
saw workmen cat bars of sted into bits, place them 
In crudbles, and thrust the orndbles into a fbmace. 
Hie fire was urged to its extreme power, until the 
sted waa mdted. Clothed In wet rags, to protect 
themsdyes from the heat, tbm woifanen mwoot the 
glowing ofwdbles, and p s ur s d their contsnti teto a 
mold. Mr. Huntsman's factory had nothing more tc 
disclose. The secret of making east-sted nad bees 
foond. 



BUND WOKAK AND QANDEB. 



Blind Woman and Qandar. 

Ih aTlllua In Omibmi;, m bttod- old womM wu 
led to Qhorcli erarr Soodav b« a gudBr, vbo oMd 
to tekB hold of bar gown wA Hi MIL Wben hs 
bad nlUj eondoctad the poor wornia to her utt, 
be would go back to Ibe chnrchnrd, and gtaie 
than nntiTiarTloa waa otst. When be aaw the 
paopLa coming ont of churoh, h« went back to bia 
blind mtatreaa and lad ber aafaly home. One dar « 
gaalkman calLed at tba woman'a botue, and when 



Tliara iirs three boodred and tweni 
pen [n London, and vhao It la a good d 

impbvttireB hMidrad ar"" -' ■ "■ — 

SewVorka ■ "- 






In the Btata «f Uiaaouri or TezM and 



* SJUOWt UUMMO BK M 



FUH FOB THE FAIULY. 



et You I We canH pan your ox." 

OciniHyet Let him paiayea, then." 

— ''JVb la^u^enee. Mb: The pathitn'tiride enough forhofh." 

Ain'titt IftO, J boDe* if to Um. JfeMe Ae'Ii toss jbw for it! 



Tkers'K MaB^ » Trae Word, Btc. — Piiuen- 

yer— "Ail, I TraHJer wbsre all lUi «bnp funiitara 
gocator' i>rnMr — " H'n ! I o*d tell ;ai whets 



1«a 'Wont OmH of aelflibiien tbat bas ever 
be«D praaanlad to ibe pabllo eonui&ted from k 
Tonlli «lu> complunad oecaou Ms motbet. put m 
UggaT Dnuterd-pluter oD bisjoniigar brotbei than 
ike dM OD Um. 

A S.itu« Bojr DDoe sailed oot to lb, lather, wbo 
had moDntsd his horse for a Jounwy. : "Good-bj, 
papa ' I loTO TOO Hurt; milea long." A little ^ter 
qmckiy added: " Good-bj, dear papa; joa irlll 
, neTer ride to the end ol m; loTe." 

■•Bay," Mid the nan, boMtng an inTSrtsd Qiateh 

in ooe huid had a datlc cigar tn the other, "nefer 

Ire Ibe pamlelasi habit or unoklTig. I 

to It Mw. and Jtt I bate It. I ueTsr 



j born It np." 
bs tiomsd op 



And then, 



tan ra » Dvw. aan jsi i c 
dear that I d6 Iral want Id bi 
wtth extreme saUAetion, b« 
bad In hU baml. 

Virrt I<aTe„.Whal ^ore predoas oBerlDK can 
be laid apon the altar of a msa'a heart than tlie Bret 
kiTe ol a .pure, eiraast and Utectloiiata girl, «lUi an 
aadMdad bitf red In eight ootner lota aod lotirteen 



■iHiTiaaa mtf rest i 
ihr— -atoff boose* T 

A CoBpIe •< B«ka__„ 
tbeatrset. "Imjt" miA»M, 



meet each eiher I 



' ^'■ ■ e nivei eacn oner m 
•~n «•••>. 'Hji — Ueae, "I'mpiliiKto-nlglitto 
abalL WUl job laadet B* a mttIm P "CMtalnlr. 
Wbal la ttr> Ban yon a sblrt to lead met" 
"Tea." "HaTeToifotitMjeaF' "Na." 



RMCBtly ■ Voung Man waa prescateS io a 
funilj where tbere was a muriueable dau^ter, 
and Sfl soon ss be bid taken his leave the nisnd 
who tad iotiadooed hltn said to the father, " Well, 
how wonid he suit yon for a laa^o-law. heyf 
"Very well Indeed," aavs the father. "AD riRht; 
soppoas he oomei rooiid to-morrow and pcapOBeaV' 
lamer (wltli dtgolt;) : " To-monow I Pooh, pooh ! 
Whst are f DO thlnkjDg of T That would beindecsnC 
haitel &iy the da; after to-morrow." 

A CoBtBiBpararjr, notieln{( the appointment of 
a fhend ss postmaster, saya : ■' If he auends to the 
nulls as wtU as he does to the fematas, be will make 
a Tery attanttre and efflelant oSosr." 

A CkleBgo IVaBBB |a geln|t to try to keep hsr 
nonth ihot three Qioniand quarter honrs. Il this 
new departnre ahoeld become SDldemio a mlRhly 
peace wonld settle down dts 

Be PolKa to An.."Hy 

kindly to his yaathtol heir,' . , 

be polite to the porter, the aerrant-giri, Ibe onadl- 
man — to all the lenauls; thus, yon will ooOis in 
~ to all people, even to your 



d Mr.X— 



F«*is._At a dlDBet of a proTlo- 
clal law Boeisty oiKe, tbe presMent called open the 
seolor aolleltor present to give as a tbalt the pat- 
ion whom be goaaHSred Ibe beet friend ot'thapro- 
fSMlOD. " Then," reiponded the a)y old fbz, " I'll 
glTe yoo tbe man vh6 *Mk«t bis ewn wUL" 

UHla VwMr^ Paaar^opa. what killed tha 
I>tadBear" 
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Enigmas, Charades, Etc 



I paned the ooastgnard on Wi watch, 

My first was oTerhead ; 
We both looked up, Its Influence felt, 

Thongb not a word ▼*■ .""^ 
Before us lay the ocean wide. 

Bathed in my second's ray; ^ . ^ 
WhuJ wa^i danced lightly on the shore. 

like little ones at play. 
Beyond a tiny jetty's point 

Some ▼esselB rode afar. 
And o'er the topmost height of one 

BmUcd down the evenlpg star ; 
And, oh, I thought, though fair on Und, 

I knew my whole to be, 
»Tls far more lovely— far more grana— 

When shimmering o'er the sea. 

3._0megbam. 

To letters change in each word below, 

lid U^ donfrlghtty the answer 'twill show. 

One mom I watched a UtUe lark 

First up into the sky. 

While on the wing I heard Urn sing 

His second. Oh. liow Utt 
The sun to greet on that bright day 

He went with thrilling voice ! 
As if a next l^om pahi released, 

In music did rejoice. 

3-.Charai>b. 
One bririit Summer's evening I went for a stroU, 

And I met with a damsel so fair ; 
She'd a mouth like a roaebud, so nice and so smaU, 

Ad, oh, my l what lovely bUck hair ! 

She smiled with such archness. 1 neariy tmned wild. 

And my brain It went dancing around ; 
And iSe /poke in such acoenti-so aweet and to 

Thai 1 stood like a ereature speUbound. 

ileaae show to me 



She winsomely said : " Can Tou j>l 

The wav into Riverside Park ? 
As I hL^ a few friends I should Hke to meet there. 

And I think it wiU soon be too dark." 

I looked at her face and her beautiftil first; 

How 1 answered her I cannot teU ; 
My helt and my brain. I don't know which was 

For^Setact was, I felt quite unwell. 

But I told her that I would than ahow her the way 
With the greatest of V^^^^^^fj. . ^. ^ 

She then took mv arm an^,»*i*,!™"*; "'^* * '^^* 
And said she^d go whither I'd lead. 

I then plucked up couraw. and told hwiUiat I 

Loved her more dw»J*^,.^*'»J"LH?'wifh * 
Youcould hear a next drop when she said, with a 

•( My '" 
" What a pity I caoH be your wife I" 

Mv heart like a ton of cold lead then did drop, 
^ASdmy ftMje. like a cabbage, was sjyen : 
I swoVe to myself no more questions I'd pop 
To the beat girt that ever was seen. 

Mv whole, dearest readers, she had in her head. 

^^d 1 Ween other ladies have, too : 

To^ perhaps find It out when this riddle you've 

FAAd * 

So the last word I'U say is-adieu! 

d.'SQCABI WORIK 

Ab«ten«e;»bird; shut In ; to be six ; aanm. 
ber; toeatagain. 



5.— AcBotno. 
F^ndaUon Word. 

I love to roam at morning 

When birds begin to ring. 
Ere daylight's soaroely dawning, • 

The sunbeams forth to bring. 

With lastio tread so sprightly, 

I prtmals speed along ; 
My heart in chorus Ughtiy 

Now bursting hito song. 

Cro8$ Words. 
The Ufo of a tailor must be moat auapldona- 
He always has one. My! alnt It delicious ! 
WhUe I, in posWon so poor and demented. 
With but one hi the year have to rest contented. 

Within the church. esUbHshed by the Oate; 
The felon had it round his neok— sad fate I 

»Twa8 here the British loldiers nobly stood 
For England's honor 'gainst the inveterate foe ; 

Nor thought of danger, lor the cause was good. 
Nor thhuglit o! death and Its attendant woe. 

Bre science brought within our reach, lor light, a 

Twaa wSd by^ both great and small, in fog or 
midnight hour ; . . 

Though, if you're kind enough to give the dreary 
Whiter leave, 

You may, within your memory, know 'tis worn upon 
your sleeve. 

♦TU my Intention this light should reveal 
What oft we do U we should sleepy feeU 

6.— CHABAni. 

If you are whole you this can guess, 

First as of value's reckoned 
How much It adds to happiness 

If home Is a co^ second. 

7.— Omiobam. 

Oae Winter night, a friend and I 
Were walking out, when in the sky 

We saw a first of fire. 
My friend said, •* Sorelv. something's wrong! 
And as we faster went along 

We saw it next up hlriier. 

And soon the cry " *^i^ «*°fi* k^„^. 
And on the strong west wind was bronght 

A next ot fire flying. 
Arriving to the town we found 
A house on fire, whilst people round 

To stey the next were trytog. 
The house was in a fearthl state; 
Help there was plenty, but too late ; 

The whole west next was burning; 
When, horror-struck, there roee a cry, 
••A child up to yon wtodow high I" 

All eyes to it uptumtog; 
A ladder soon on high was rateed. 
A volunteer (his name be praised) 

Amidst the smoke ascended ; 
The fUnting child once to his anna, 
The burning ladder gave atona. 

He to hot haste descended. 
He passed the bumtog ordeal well, 
Cut on the ground he fatoting fell. 

Quite by smoke o'erpowered. 
A last of brandy soon arrived, 
A drop from which his strength revived; 

On him then thanks were showered. 
Now il these hidden words you'd view, 



t' 



Pray give attention to the elew. 

WUch I below am placing; 
Two letters of eaoh taU pleaae change. 
Then If the words you'd rightly rango. 

The aatwer yonll be tractog. 



EtnolUS, CBABADES, FTC. 



U; HMDd [a a propodtioa " SicaUor," and lord 

WhOa for D17 third Add ■ 'cold , frigid look on wbu 

It doH pormy. 
Hj fonrtli H K ftieod to whom I ntj wtlhont 

TUi domalQ of InheriUDce fraetr conva* fn leoff- 

mcst. 
And my whole ponea ths knowlodgB, both moral 

and profoDDd, 
Th« 1 CBB^ neTBc eipact to bs alwaj* above 



Curtail dot twloe, 
And of Kitip a kind 
Yoa'U haT* in a tries. 

ID.— LoDOOBirH. 

What meant to Tax if jod'U behead. 
it Tonll have Inatead ; 



11.— SwraaB Worm. 
Hj Urat la what feoDemen wear; 



li. — LoaODBIPH. 
Too irill lae mj first In oTarj tomi, 
In nYmy color, from graan to broini 

i m a badge of gentlfitj (conalderad 1 
And I'm Tar; uucb liied il salt to t 
Hriecond, thongh aol 



kear. 



pleaalDg 

Prsttx'^bi« 
And Ton'il a 

Now ai for mj whole tat I dont poMea mor 
I'm a maa or a woman, though which I'm 



Another paealiar thinr ii mjname 
Cac^off^my inlUal and view me again; 

»ary dear friend. 



le troable /on, tbare'e a Und ton]. 



11.— HOHOFHOin. 
It to mIts this Toa'd MB», 

Take the uU fma Rnt awar ; 

Then, althoogh pronoaneed the aant 
"~"~ a dtOsrant thing 'twill sanM. 



QoHe a 



" Let M ^ for a walk Dp the monntaln*," aaya Mar 
'"Ha a ahama t» reuilD In on «neh a Aim dM"' 
Bo awar «• all aoampar, our Ihlnga qnickl* don. 
And Kwn lor a walk to the hilla wa ara gone. 
Aad H apward we clamber, onr aprooi we flli 
WHh manV a wUd flawer wlilah growi on the hOl ' 
While Bob, with tb* (arm and the bright poiple 

Hafcee tor golden-haired Katie a beantUnI wreath. 

Mat length, when wa've almost airlTad at the topi 
Coa^ 1^07 propoaet a short time to atop. 
"Bee, thera'a a Brat In the shade. Let na staT." 
And ahe points to a orag arcrhaughig the waj. 

fcweasal onnalrat gladly In tUa shellared nook, 

WhllMUndLDCTr«a<latal<-^ - 

Tbsre Is dm aU abont a _. ._ 
Twat •• large K oonid earrj a man 

Oir hota Oepiet both detight and a 
Aa we bear of tha stories of tboe* ■ 
BU the lengtlieiiini abadows soon w 




Who, I 
t 

Now. please let m , ^ 

SS,, .•" ■""=* ■?"" "T remarkabU whole ; 

Still ieare onl ?nitial uke final as wall, 

And aomethlng yon'U leaye which 'tis wicked to 

know I'm a bother, and yon deem me nnklnd 
oanso yon to tronblo yonr well-balaooed mind : 
at don t cast ttu-well, yon know what 1 mean ; 
it not, trom my whole Jnat cut two lelten clean. 

IS BSTKBIIOH. 

Uy first a abort letter will bs, 
Bnt ij yon will Just tarn it ronnd 

A plaoa for some stndenta yonll see, ' 
And wall known hj yon, I'll be boond. 
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A hnsbandman ; lemethiDg 



a WOBDB. 



.^witzer! 
Vork-box 
'. npseta, 

--- ^ -" 7w 

«r. rar, H. BeamO—W, 

^, law, warts, w*«, B. 

— ~. — .■, W. tythS. was, 

FfrM Aiuorv-See, ear, era. 

wee (little). 311M— Was, awe. 

« n vt, SelBrlCkB. OldlmpArT. NeaHroGnB. 
OooDchEaB. S. Btone, tone, one, no. notes noee 
!S- I"!"*- "■ ™P' AfoheB. Perl, EdeM, BjghT: 
12. &ala-man.der (Bilamsoder). U. Price, rice, 
'" " 'den. date, Etna, near. IB. Poot-bd 
- ,^'* BoP"P, E Eyeeor, LyrA, UBeL. 
IT. Bleep, leave, eaael, OTart, peKa. 18. Tar-tan 
St^J; »-,Pog hojjog Vli«ok-hill(Bn«k- 
•"" II. Bole, alo^ Jl. Drear, rldga, Edwin, 



Oil. JI. I 



IS. CajT, OH, cat, eaw. 



TVM FOB THE FAULT. 



— " Dactor," uld >D old tad;, ths oUlct i*J. to h«r 
I«aill7 phnldm, •' kin TB tell me bow It 1« u£tt torn* 
folk* is bom dnmbr' ■• Wh;— faem t— MrUinlT, 
madam," nplled ths doctor; "It i* owing to the 
fiat that ttw; corns inlo ths irorld wltfaoat toe power 
ol ipeeob." "Lb met" lemwked the old Udf ; 
'' aow, Jmt MM That It la to bare apbyaio ediaalioa. 
I'*8 azsd m7 old man mors nor • nnndred Ubn 
that ar same IUde, and all that I ceold ersr gat 
'oat of blm waa, 'Kaw the; la.' " 

TheMui •rCB,— "In (oeh a ibovsr as Hila." 
■aid a Inokleas BobemLu, whe was ehlUed sad wat- 
ted Ibrongh, ■' 1 oonld wfah I was Job." " Why T" 



•' IVbKt's the DUkrtmBa,"-mt1ai the teacher 
In arlthmetlo, " betveem one jaid and two yards I" 
"AfsBse." waa tberepljof amsmbsr oftiieelaas. 
Tie teaeber was rilent. . 

Adolptae to ArsmlBM, on their wa; to chnroh : 
" How 1 would t werw tlie prayer-book yon clasp so 
loTlnsly 1" X^ly .- " How I would yon ware, tor 

... — * y ijj^, jg^ ^p_„ 



jMUette — "Ha, are JOn goiagto giTS 
anotbsr ^eee of pier'. Sai!ier—"wbst do 
want to know fort" Aoondte— '■ Bacanae IT 
ain't, I w*nt to eat this piece slowly." 



yea 



. ._. .. ^en ds wheels am on, 

wbU!" "GreMe," scrismDly ezelaSmed an oid 
man. "E'rectl" whispered the praddenl, MMr, 
mbbing bis hands together. " We Iwi de wanh 

sn' de wheels We wiU now peas de hat aronif Tot 

•• T«r Homar, the dslendant wan maUag a 
great deal of aolM. and was gweatlBg at me." 
"Did he sneak EnillBhT" asked^tbe tTehadant's 
counsel. "So, sir ;Se spoke Italian," '■ Then how 
da yon know be was swearing at yon I" " Why, I 
eoold teU by the wrinkles in his thee," repUod the 

Ca.B Tan TeU why a watoh is the imagv of 
modesly f We will save time ^y teUIng yon why. 
It always holds Its hands belire its tsce, and bow- 
ever good Its works nay b•itta■l*ays^UlalIl8l^ 

How they wtn Divided.— A lady waa mak- 
ing ODt her wash-Uet for the wliols honsebold— ao 
many pieces loi beraalT. so minylor h«rhDsbaiid,sa 
masy for the serTsnts, and so ou. 'nellamol cam- 
bric bandkerchieb being nnder coosidetatioii, "I 
have eight." says the lady'a maid., ''And I It 
says tbe valet. "Tbeo yonr nuater and I 
twelve— that nukea ■ doien l>elwsen all of a*. 






Nbllib.— " J-oe." 



FUn FOB THE PAHILT. 



UxjotA^-" Well, fivddy.iBhat hymn adi/oahaoi 
Hiss BirsaBLi. (promptua;).— "Ain qf my tovL'" 
Fbeddt (promptl;).— "Suni^ jfia* JhufeO'ftoul 



. HA i/ou Aas* at cAufdA lAtl momlni; f " 



A 'W0MI17 Ididy »dT«rtiMd lor > pWn ooofc, 
•Dd urenl ptrtiiu appUMl lor VOb iltaatioii. Oir- 
iaf to her lutidlooMMH, howavar, none ot them 

'■ aleveath hou" a milden fna the Emei^ lele 
wad* appliMlfoii. Id replj to ft qiiNlloil wfaethec 
■hs wa« Bbls to do plain eooUog. iba ga*« &a al- 
firmatfTo aiswar, addins, " tb* pUbwr Hi* bvUier 
for ma." AAat being tarlfaar teiMd to •■ onl a»n- 
nar, tha goad ladv nrid: " Hj boablBd Ukn bis 
aaaat boUad, and 1 Ilka mine roaitad. Now, If joo 
(Ot a (Oirl to cook, bow wanld joa do V " Please, 



KlH KUauBMMe kaa nappaarad in Bna-. 
aela, not, Indeea, with a golden lag, hot with a dla- 
Bond aja, whioD " tram a spirit of ooqnetn and 
«t*« ot girlDg oraater brtUiue; to tba enball," 
aba vora initeKd of. a gUaa ooa. The iptiua ot It 
atmoted a ParUan adTaDtorer, who inarHed 
tha lad;, and, after moniu throogb her money, 
. . _.j y^ ^1^^ jj ,j^,j ,„ ^. 

• by the Ma.ofjili bride ' 



waa faW, b« bad perhapa 






perhapa a liil 

, Dojed, and hea made appUestfon to 

iwtkr far iti raUitBttoo. 



a retpeelatila tamlly, 

itiUwctha.Ulowlngpri 

a dnggiit in the nelgbborhood : "PI 



Icgbefat* bT*«kbit,u 



. isllowlng pnaerlptloB 



golied." Handing It to tbe ■eeutant, ibe lat down 
to aw^ the preparation, bat wM ureeabl; mr- 

priaad to be Boon aiked IT she woold lUe a gl*e» of 
aoda. Hafing drank 11, ahe reaamed bar aeal, and 
waiwd lor sboot fifteen mlnntea. Bbathenranlnred 
to remark tlut An was " aTrald the folks wanld tta 
wamlBE then' breakfan" It ehe did not go aoon. 
" Well," asld the ualsMnt, ■' whit are ton walttng 
rorr> "Whj, for that presorlptloQ,'* she Mid. 
" Whj, I gave It to joa in thit glees ot aoda-waM' 
BOBie t^M ago." " Oh, lor' !" was the replj ; " it 
wai not lor me; 'twas for a nao down at the 



1 tronbia 



b<r muTjmm twu wi>n, 

"Well."aald the other. "Ic 

I ntlnto bQabtobrmanrtng uwsUs." 



know what hind of a bird to call their 
Natural histor; htls to describe a bird wit 
long eDonsh M ooapan with (b« bills ot the 
yoongUdin. 






U8 



FUH FOB THB PAMILT. 



Tli« Plnito*s Doom. 



«< 



The prifonen fetch !" shrieked the esptein bold, 
A pirate captain Isil fierce wm he, 
With a big mustache and a beard three davt old, 
For he ne^er would ahave when he went to aea. 

** Drag forth the crew of that merchant bark, 
Throati most be gashed ere the moon grow 
pake.*' 

The pirate ship in the midnight dark, 
Ffifnlly rocked to the rising gale. 

*"8 blood!" yelled the capUin. '**8 blood and 
a*d death! 

Daggers and gore ! am I not obeyed \^ 
Grtading hia fangs aa he paaaed for breath. 

He aaragely^roond with a handipike laid. 

Baft on noTor a lonl did hia wild blows tall, 
For the night waa dark and he conldnH aee ; 

Beiidea, on that deck waa no one at all. 

Why waa this thos ? Why should aueh things be ? 

A horrible laugh o*er the tempeat pealed. 

O'er the wet wavea aeeihing. dark and vexed, 

A hldeoaa howl aa the pirate reeled, 
Glntohed by {OoniUwuedin our next.) 

A Vew York IHereliAnt sent a number of bills 
for collection to an attorney in Michigan. One of 
them was against a man named Mawcombe. wlio 
waa dead ; and the attorney aent back the bill with 
the iodoraement, '*Mawcombe'a dead," on the 
back of it. Several montha later he reoeired an- 
other lot of billafrom the aame estabUahment. and 
among them waa one against Mawcombe, which the 
attorney aent back with the indoraement, '* Maw- 
combe la atUl dead." 

fk»m« One aaid to tk parvenu whose brother had 
remained in poverty : " You are, I beUeve,' the 
brother of Mr. DurandT* •* No, ah- ; 1 am not hia 
brother— he is mine !" 

A Grocer In 'Wnshtnyton advertises that he 
has '* whisky for sale that has been drank bv all the 
presidents, from General Jaekson down to the pres- 
ent time." 

ATonnfp Bladagasean brought Into France 
inquired U all Frenchmen were doctors. When 
asked why he thought ao, he replied that they all 
took hia hand and inquired after his health. 

Tlie LiUtle Dnnghtor of a leading physioian \n 
a certain country town presented the following as 
her ftrat school essay : ** There was a little girl and 
she was very sick. They aent for my papa and she 
died very quick." 

Tbere BIny be Differences between a single 
oat in a fit and a couple ot them in a fight, but it 
amounts to about the same thing if they each hap- 
pen to select the flower-plot in the f^ont yard aa the 
scene of their activities. 

A Tnblo of Interest._The dinner-table. 

A l««dy wishes for a seat. A gentleman bronsht 
one and seated the lady. ** Oh, you are a jewel !" 
** Oh, no," he replied, bowiuR low, •* I am a jew- 
eler. I have just set the jewel." 

M lit J Friends,*^ said a political orator, «* wonld 
that 1 had a window hi my heart, that von might 
look upon its beatings and see how it pulsates with 
patriotism. Just then an apple struck him fai the 
front, and a voice exclaimed, *' Perhaps a pain in 
your chest will do, seeing you've no window in your 
heart." 

DnTls, who is something like eighty inches round 
the waist, generally gives bis tailor three months' 
notice when about to order a new pair of breeches, 
and by this means prevents a famine in the cloth- 
market. 

Wliotl&er old age is to be respected or not, de- 
poods much whether it applies to men and women, 
or poultry. 



To the Inqnlrjr, "How sleep the brave f the 
Rockland Oourier repliea, •• Nicely, thank you, ex- 
cept when it is oppressively warm— then we lie 
awake half the night." 

It Hns liong B^n Hold that the diamond for 
ita aiae ia about the moat costly thing that can be 
found. Young men, however, who go to iaaey 
fairs and find themselves on coming home utterly 
impoverished as to money, and at the same time 
the possessor of a two-penny necktie or pen- wiper, 
are very often inclined to doabt the statement. 

Two Friends were passing a ofaaroh one even' 
log, when a strong smell of ouming leather per* 
vaded the air. *« I wonder if that ia the odor of 
aanctity," aaid one. ** I thinic it moat be," was tha 
reply, ** for it amella of aolea." 

Tlioro la » Mnn Over In Jersey who. even 
while aaleep, manages to watch a table by his bed- 
side, or, rather, we should say, keepa his eye xm it 
N.B.~It's a glaaseye. 

M iHy Son, accostom yourself to be pdite to the 
porter, the servant-girl, the coachman, to all the 
servants ; thus you will come in time to be ooorteous 
to all people— even your parents." 

Tko Foaci-linnter*s Motto— Never give offense 
while following the hounds, but always ti^e a fence. 

Abomt the leaat aatlsfkctory wedding-ring a 
woman can receive is to have her husband ring her 
ears. 

As » Rnle, the theatres, in announcing a new 
play, speak ot ito being produced with a '* great 
cast." This latter, however, is generally all in yonr 
eye. 

A Visitor to »n Art^-GnUery said, '* I Uke 
the statoos better'n I do the picters. I km go all 
'round the statoos but I kin see only one side of 
the picters." 

An Observing Polltlelnn says that the differ- 
ence between those going in and out o( office is 
mainly this— the former are sworn in and the latter 
go out swearing. 

A Clergyman who had been fiahjng, and came 
home without any apoUa of the finny tnbe, told hia 
wile he had aeen but one fiah, and that waa a pike, 
which looked at hia bait and aeemed weighing the 
chancea between catching it, and being oaoght him* 
aelf. The wife reaponded, "And of courae he was 
able to weigh the matter correctly, beoause he had 
so many acalea." *' That finiahea me," exclaimed the 
clergyman, as he dropped into a chair. 

M "Wm Rntber CHrerrencli yon now 

In style," said Green to Pease. 

** We've got a colored servant, sir- 
By Jove ! it's Just the cheese t" 

«< Well, what is that to brag aboot?" 
Quoth Pease, the while he laoghed ; 

** There's scarcely any house but has 
An egress fore and aft." 

Emnnelpated— ** ICadam," said the doctor to 
Mra. Partington, ** you have grown wonderfully thin 
ot late." ** Tes, doctor," she repUed» *' 1 am more 
and more emancipated." 



<• Do Ton Know, Blvlra, that T aaw a singalar 
Bight thia morning? I aaw our Door old crippled 
gardener walk." ** That's nothing, William. I aaw 
the garden walk." 

Bnrylng It.— Servant (to Iriah laborer) — 
'* Here ia acme beer. Pat, if you care to have ft ; 
but I'm afraid ifa quite dead." Pat—** Ooh, dead 
ia it ? Share, thin, darlint, Wa I'm the boy to bury it." 

It Is Cinito Appvonrlftto that many new books 
on pottery ahould be illustrated with plates. 

It Takes as Mneli "Wit not to dlq>leaae a 
man as it takes to please her. 



FUN FOB TBR FAUILT. 



D K« OkUtntaoia*.— Hut chtrutoilatio tn- 
Mdotei of the lata King Tlctor EmmuiDal >rs told 
In % work on hk priTiW llfs by u Itallin Joonul- 
ttL Among othai Ul«a of Ui lata M^utj ttlated 
ia^tU* boiak antba loOoiriLg: In mattsn ol dren 
the king wa> mpnauly tndlBerent. Ha diiUkadtha 
ftftck-coat, whiok ha oostaodad waa inTantcd bj Iha 
denocracj io ordar to oooloDDd maatcra irlUi thair 
tgrranta. Ha ninklly walkad abroad in a abort 
jMket. and In thli gannant oHan ifaltad tfaa tbaatia 

u told that 
_ . _ .a tha rojal 
._„. ."' Mid tha king. •' i 
ifaut, Md I do DOt wiih to 
tatoiB to Uw QnirJoal. Bat I moat pay r - - ' to 
Bar imai^ tha Empreal." H« looked d. 

aapiad the Marquii of Bagnawio. and ai ed 

Urn. The marqnia came, and toond tha ki lia 

■hfrt-alaerea. All waa explained. Tbe ii« 

doflad hla ooat and tha king pot it oh. H no 

white craTBt. A uMeklaaa tie en a walti bl 

his eje. Haaantlbr bim. unlooaaaed bia it 

on bbnaelf, and, viewing hinuelt in a mir i : 

" Itappeaxe to bm that loan now preaent q i ■ 

Eingotltatf." On another oceadon, wbai ng 

want to the atwo tlwaire, liat aa ha waa abont to 
enter bla togil, Im aapled throagb tha giaaa portiii 
tbe portly Ignra of Colonel OdatH, one ot hia in- 
fanaa. " Do not badga," aaid Ylctor EnunaBuel— 
" I wlah to take jont portrait." Hla HeJaatT then 
■' ' — " - — ry oapltal aketob of U>e orfloael'r 



iiryer 



to a lawTot HwtMDO- 
it ol BieaUDg meat Itou 
wb&t he ehoold do abaat It The 
uplled. " Prosecute the owner ot tbo dog, 
," " Bat." aald U» batcher. " It to yonr 
I wiU pay Ue I " 



_ _ huiddown ■addeDlyonlheplaoe where 

Eochetbook waa aappoeed Io ba, " it yoa will 
ow moob tbe meat waa worth," Tbe bntober 
ipliod, "AI»Dl one dollar." "All right." reiolned 
the lawyer ; " hand over one dollar Io mo, and we 
will be aqoare. The advice I nve to yoa in the be- 
ginning waa worth two doilari." 

of Iilfa'a BhiuIoTra. — A eight o'olook the 
other morniag a (rlFa followed bar haaband down to 
'""a Kate aa be waa atartlng for (lie city, and kindly 
Jd to him: " William, yoa know howaadlyl need 
Una urge dreuT" " Yei, dear," ho remarked, 
bnt yOD know how liard op 1 am. Aa aooD aa 
san lea my way clear, yoa ahall hate the dreu. 
Id a new hat to bout. Be patiant, be good, and 
>Dr reward aliall be great." Forty mlontaa after 
I emerged Irom a reataorant with a bigbaiketand 
diblng-rod. boand np the river. In ihe baaket 
aa a chiaken, pickles, cake, fTDit. pie, and a bat- 
ol llqnid ol a lioh color, and he waa Joal light- 



e lolloa 



barly flgnre on tbo glaaa ; he bad a penchant for 

crwon^rawing, aod Baaally atoBe* " '--'- 

with diOerent colored pencQa. Oc 
orenlng Hie Uajeaty retomed to the ineaire, ana, 
on entering Ida loge, aaw an attendant diligently en- 
gag«d In endeavoring to erase the crajon llnea in 
tbo royal artiitio eflorta ol Iha prevloni evening. 
"What aie TOO doing?" said theloDg. " Yonr Ma- 
apliad tbe fallow, " I am oleanlog oD nhat 
Victor Emmannel 



" replied tbe fa 

Imbecile baa b( „. 

walked away langfalng, merely ei 
tha bnbeoile.^' 



■* Beard th>m yoor brother lately— Anenlo Bill, 
piien*" "Well, yee, not d'reotiy. Yoa know no 
WM In the hoaa and cattle bnrineaa to Teiaa. Hi* 
operatlona extended over a large tanitary, and 
dUnl nqaire mooh oapltaL One n'"^- -'■— — *■ 
re tf ght ol 'em at 



Ha eoaldn't 



■ed onL Hera, barekep'r, 



Bay* Pat to bia girl " 3j the power*, 



irl, " Br the pa 
I hev for ye, d 



AB A««l ralladolpklk Ladr, whoie faUlng 
right rendered neoeaaij a prayer-book of great 
ilie, reoently o«lled on bet frienda on her way to 
obaroli, and npon atartilg again, nnwitthigly idoked 
np n amall msrieiLbox uflead ol the prayer-book. 
Dgrlig IIm Hired oereuoay tha old laoy attempted 
l» open hor prayer-book, whea, to her anrprlae and 
tfaa BlUiilihment of tae aoDgiagation, the ma- 
eUoe atnok ap " Lannigao'* Ball " with great clear- 
■•aa and forea. 

la.— "Hy dear," lalda wife 



greeD-bonae." ' 
yoD irieaae ; red. 



while, ot gtaen will init me," 



a r6un 



wife 



Wbat^ you heroT'^ha exclaim 
Ing to the market. Where are yon gomg i wnai'a 
in that buliet?" " I waa going to oairy thla ilah- 
ing-rod roond to a friend," be madeatly anawered. 
"And that haaket!" "Thla baakati Well.Iwaa go- 
ing to take It to tha Orphan Asylum aa a present to 
tbe children. It is a glK Irom all taadlnglaltlzena." 
..T^,,., — , .__.^ ,._,■___ =..„ ■■=•■■ T)on't talk 
ir yet !" ahe 
It/' •• Mary, 
- - . . J »ske- 

Aa praol of my ajncerity. you ci 

Ukethiabf-' ' ' "" -■-*' 

do it," abe ,___,., 

it. ■' Uary, hadn't you—" " no »ir. i naan't. 
YoQ'd better be qolok with that Qihiog-rod, m tha 
man may want It, and be carefol bow yon etand 
abont in tha hot ran." She left bim there. He 
watohed bar take the tram for home, and then he 
tetnraad the flabing-rod, croaaed Iha itraet, Md atid 
to an acqoalntanee, '' Tom, I'm laflering wtib neo- 
ralgia, and tha aicnraioa moat be pat oil till neil 

md pickles, 

. .__ __ dhmer, bat 

when Ua wire wiabed ahe 
waa an orphan, ir mat waa tha way they were fed, 
he never betrayed tha gloom in hia heart. It waa 
only when ahe handed him the bottle be bad so 
oarelnlly tacked into the basket, and be asw It la- 
belled -' Good for little ahildren," that he said, 
Hary, it must he an awfol thing for a wife to set 
"at herbnaband la a coldblooded 
ba," she replied, aa ahe took tbe 
other ohicken-leg. 

Ab Old Maid had a oat and a canary. The oat 
died. She had him siaRsd and placed in the cage 
ol the Canary, saying,-' t have nnt the dear eroatara 
wbeie he alway* deaired to ba." 

Wtien to marry. — The proper time for a girl 
to marry la alter she haa counted np ber oaab and 
Ibond (bat ahe can aopport herealt in caeo ber haa- 
band tarns pollliclan. 

A Iduly had a fhvorite lap-dog, which she callad 
Perebance. "A aingnlar nam^ «^ aomebody, 
" far a beantlfal pet, madam. Where did yon find 
It*" "Ob," drawled sbe, "It was named from By- 
ron'a dog. Yon remember where ha aaya ' Per- 
chance my dog will bowl.'" 

Said He—" Matilda, yoa are my deareat dock." 
Said a/t«— "Auguetue, yoa are trying to etud roe." 
She was loo sage for iiim. Bat ahe gravytaied into 
his arm* aU the Mm*. 



the impresaloa that h 



Mvw !■»» IVOBMB Try •« tkafr B ««ti. — 

Km iwtm iboTM bar tot* lata tbem, bat ibe juki 
■Dd btnb until itaa It red to th* Isoa uid mil out of 
brMth, ud tbsD fou itanplnff uid klokliif BToand, 
uhmq do; lb* pnlli tbem on put n; eanfaU;, 
twtiobM Uwm oS igBln to taka m lut look abd lee 
If iba hai got ttaa rlstit one, pnUi them on igila, 
loaki at them dreanul;, aayi tbej are Joat right ; 
then takee another look, iiop* laddeol; to imoDth 
oat ■ mfukla, twltti aronnd aod mrrajri them 
udewari, giclaioii " Here; 1 haw Iodm thej are !" 
look! at them again wiaaTe In IroDt, works her foot 
arannd eo the; won't hnrt ber qnlla lo muob, take* 
tbem ofi, looki at tlia heel, the toe, the bottom and 
the laijde ; pnta them on afaio, walks up and down 
the room once or tirlae, nmam ta hei better halt 
that lb* won't have tbem at an* prloe. lUia down 
the minor to aha can aea haw tba/ look, tonw In 
aTci; pouible direction, and nearl; dialocttae b«r 
neck trying to aaa how tha* look from that waj; 
backs off, iteps Dp agala. takes thirtj or tbrty tan- 
well loolu. lajs Ibsy make bar faet look awlnl big 
aad DSTar will do in the world ; puti tbam oD and on 
thrsa or four times mare, aiki ber boibHod what he 
thlski abuul it, ud iben paja do attenliaD to what 
he savs; soes tbroogb It all aialn. and finall; 
BITS she wUl take them. It's a verj simpU matur, 

Catalogue latel; appeared 
' Hemolrs of Chariss l.'^wlth 



Baiw C«n»B M»yr m TUIalB, — CniTan, tbt 
eminent IiWi burister, onoe met hti match fa a 
|>ert,J(dlj, keen-ejed son ot ths sod, who acted as 






lapai 



wibMsa In s case of a dispate In the matter of a 
boraa-tnda. Cnmn mneb dealred to break down 
tha eradlbUlCT of tUs witneaa, snd thonsht to do )t 
bj making tbs man contradict him«slf~b; tangling 
hm np In a network ot idriritlj-tramed qnestions— 
bat all to no anil. The hostler was a companion 
to Sam Waller. His good common udh, and hi) 
egnanlmltT and sood natnre «sm not to b« ofer- 
tarnad. SjtnS-bj, Cnrran, In towering wrath, 
balchad forth, aa not another coonsel would hara 
dared to do In tha preMncs ot tha conrt : " Birrah, 

So are Inoorriglble ! The tmih is not to be got 
>m JOB, Ibr It ia not tn von. I lee tha TiUaia In 
joorlacel" "!' faith. Terbonor," aaid tha wiueas, 
with the ntmoat rimphdlT of Irntb and honeslT, 
"mjtace most be motghlr clane and ahinla' lodada, 
U It can rafleot Uke thatt" For ooce lo bli 
life the Kreat barrbter wai floored by a slmpl* wil- 
neai. He conld not racoier from that repartee, and 
tha oiae went against him. 



oontrlbnted to the apread of tba gospel withoal 
dnwing too large]; on bta inooma. 

How la itan ttTorld can a Soaling debt be paid 
ont of a sinking land! 



AtWTT.-" WtB. Jor#, did Jfr. Jf fiOfcr pwipose •" 

EniTB.— "JFo. auniy ; bul Ac vxa on tM wry vtrge qf it, when — 

AunTT '■ When uAof, darting • " 
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pofltalated my mother. " Moaidald is the sweetOBt, 
fbmdiest spot imaginable. It is never too dry." 

"Then It^s too damp, of course: I forgot joor 
•cfimate — always at rain. ThereH Se a downpoor 
the moment we^re onder way.'' 

" No, no," broke in my mother, earnestly. *' The 
•ky looks too well for that, James, and the glass is 
Tismg. Ton will see we shall have a lovely day. 
And iTosfldale is jost what I say, the mos^refireshing 
place to wander in " 

"Ay. that's the word \^ he intemipted, emphatic- 
aOy. '* Wander— wander away. Every one s at it 
Kone keejp together. Yon can find nobody yon like 
and nothing you want The dinner is a saccession 
of fialse starts. The place can't be settled upon, the 
baskets can't be collected, the people can't be gath- 
•ered. A pair of fools manage to eig'oy themselves, 
and spoil the day for every one else. They are 
being honted np on all occasions, and are never 
forthcoming till the whole con4)any is hoarse, and 
broken up In scouring detachments. No, no ; I know 
yonr picnics of old, and their pleasant sociability. 
The party won't keep together.^* 

** They shall do so to-morrow, James. I'll see to 
it; 111 insist apon it" 

" Try, try !" he repeated, sardonically. 

I thought of Tom, and uttered a mental thanks- 
giving that he was not to be of our number. This 
tight attachment to Uncle Tawney's coat-tails would 
have been too cruel a drag upon us. 

'* Some of the partv must go, at all events," said 
my father, quietly. ^* We can't be rude to parish- 
ioners ; and; the people are asked." 

"And the meats baked,*^ I added, with a laugh. 

" There's a lobster curry," put in my mother, 
hurriedly. 

**A deadly, dangerous dish. Who's to eat of that, 
I'd like to know f" and uncle looked hotter than 
«ver. 

" I— I had intended it for you,," stammered my 
mother. 

'* But it can be transferred to the truant couple 
who are to give such trouble," I interposed. '* PO0- 
aiblv it may have a lowering eflRect on them. 

uncle scowled on me, but I vanished into the 
drawing*room. and began to dash ofi something on 
the piano, which drowned his comments, at all 
events. 

The next morolnff his objections seemed to have 
been overruled. We started, in any case, at about 
one o'clock, and were joined by several friends on 
the route. 

The weather unhappily was perfect Uncle Taw- 
ney had nothing to grumble aoout, and was in ter- 
rible hnmor. He carried a large nmbrella. with a 
formidable handle, which he was determinea should 
not have been brought forth for nothing. He hit 
out with it, right or left, as the fsncy struck him, 
and' 1 need scarcely add that his energy was not 
aimless. 



'* It'll rain!" he exclaimed suddenly, BPyiog & 
most exqnbite fleecy cloud overhead. "JJiere'll 
be a downpour at dinner-hour." 

** I don't think so. James." ventured my mother. 
V The sky never looked better." 

" Is that its good looks— a mass of clouds and 
mistioess? What a climate you have, to be sure?" 

He had seen the very best of it ; so what was to 
be done witii him if he prolonged his «tay into 
Winter I did not dare to think. 

My mother had been careftal about the company. 

There was nothing approaching to a voung or 
loving couple in the collection. We had a lew mngy 
married folk, four old maids, three gray-headed 
bachelors, and any of the young people who were 
out of their teens were wholly unprovided with 
suitable companions. Hatters being arranged in 
this di^ and dreadful fSushion, she thought Uncle 
Tawney must be happy; and indeed everything 
went on with charming smoothness for a while. He 
only attacked her about every ten minutes for not 
having us all in waterproofs and goloshes, and (or 



wearing a pretty bonnet herself; and gtivt me but 
two violent prods with his umbrella when I ventured 
to dissent from his opinion re^^arding the cooling 
nature of woolen nmflSers and nuttena. 

Our destination being reached, we drew up before 
a little wooden gate, where we alighted. There 
was no carriage-cuive within, only a prettv winding 
path, and here, being released from toe close prox- 
imity to my uiele, I felt free for an instant 

The next I started. I saw some one leaning 
against a tree, not a dozen paces away. The figure 
moved as I approached, and with a tnrill of guil^ 
terror I recognised Tom. 

I thiuk my mother discerned hin *t tiie same 
iuacture, for I caught something like a faint scream 
behind. My faUier, however, was ealm and uncon- 
scious. He came forward at once. 

"How are you, Tom?" he said, with a hearty 
hatnd-shake ; ** you got out earlv to-day. I did not 
think you could have been here before us." 

So it was he had done it He often, indeed, 
bnngled in this way, being of an absent turn of 
mind, and wholly unable to comprehend aay of the 
little complications and intricacies which perplex 
ladies. Ail pleasurable surprise at his appearance 
was nnlUAed by the dread of what must ensue. 
Already I had a fierce grasp on jn^jr arm firom Uncle 
Tawney, and a full-toned wmsper in my ear : 

•'Who's that, Kirl? Who's Uiatf 

" Nothhig— nobody— a friend of papa'% " I said 
fisinUy. ^r^ -^ 

At this crisis a fortunate diversion was created by 
the baskets. One of them, the smallest and most 
precious, that containing uncle's soda water and 
sauces, was not forthcooiing, like his luggage, till 
he had sworn himself black in the face. 

I availed myself of the interim to say a hnnried 
word to Tom. 

" Don't speak to me for your life, Tom ! There's 
Miss Oldham— keep close to her and carry her um- 
brella. She may leave you a legacy in the end." 

" You are looking out for one yourself," he mut- 
tered. *' That's more to the point" 

" Well, if I am wise, follow a good example ;" and 
I flitted from him swiftly, as I heard a stamp behind. 

I was sorry for him, ne looked so disconsolate. 
But what could be done? My mother must be 
pleased, even if uncle could not be propitiated, and 
the possibility of the latter process I began to have 
grave doubts of. 

We were marshaled in such close procession up 
the walk now that I was almost stifling. A chatter- 
ing brooklet was on one side, a delicious rustle of 
fouage on the other hand, and birds fluttering and 
caroung through the branches ; but I dare not be 
entieed to a spontaneous sally. We were all mute 
as mummers, except for a growling mandate ever 
and anon from Uncle Tawney: **Keep together! 
keep together 1 I'll have no straggling.'^ 

He chose himself the place for our repast, and only 
that in our beautiful countrv he couldn t find an ugly 
spot, I am sure he weula have pounced upon it 
The scene of coming operations was a mossy bank 
raised above the winding stream we had been fol- 
lowing, and with a cluster of shadowy trees in the 
background. Uncle had been panting during the 
conclusion of the promenade, and, once he had 
gained this haven, he fiung himself heavily upon the 
turf. In terror, lest any one should stray, mv mother 
ordered us all thereupon to be seated, and we sank 
in laay attitudes around. Tom managed to get next 
to me, but he did not speak, so I comd scarcely at- 
tack him. I, for my part, fell into soft reverie. 
There was something so golden bright in the sun- 
light, such delicious warmth in the afr, and such a 
drowsy hum from the insects hovering in mazy en- 
tanglement over the border of the streanXt that it 
seemed to me I could have sat thus for ever. There 
is a subtle charm in a sultry day. Everything is 
vague and distant, and is seen through a gauzy me- 
dium. The very atmosphere seems to steal into the 
heart to breathe of softest memories, to open dreamy 
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▼istai. AH hftnhnen in outer and inner Ufe is loet 
in a mellow haze of happiness. Thonsfat eren 

frows langoid beneath the perrading hush In nature, 
he mnrmor of waters, the low whisper of the 
leayes, carry os to some slnmbroos region, where 
anght too ViTid dies ont in indistinctness. We can 
feel only the enchantment of the ** Enchanted ble ": 

*' How tweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With helf-shat eyes erer to seem 
Falling uleop in a half-dream!" 

The spell was to be broken all too soon in the prea- 
ent instance. The flies had got inside Uncle Taw- 
ney's mnffler, and he was ap in a trice with a clap- 
ping of his hands which sent ns all to oar feet He 
looked so dreadfhllT hot and horriliffe that motiier 
stole op to him soothingly. 

** Hare half a glass of onr cnrrant cordial. Jamea,^' 
she said, '* whito they are laying the dinner. It 
will keep yon cool." 

I have noted that it is the correct thhig to say 
'' half a glass/' and then flU it np to the brbn. My 
mother did so, at all eyents, and. accepting the 
offering, uncle took a full draught. The next instant 
we were all in terrified commouon around lilm. The 
glass had gone crash from liis hand, and he had 
giren a Jump which shook the Tory ground beneath 
** Murder! murder!" he shouted; and, wliat- 



OTor had been done to him, he seemed determined 
on perpetrating it himself. I was lucUesdir the 
nearest, and he had me by the liat in a second. It 
was dragred orer my eyes, and I was ahnoet 
tlirottled about the neck. My mother meanwhfle 
had seised the bottle. With a fiohit ahriek she let 
itfhU. It waa labeled'* Best malt Tinegar." There 
was a langh from Tom. 

** We'll see how the homeopathic dodge works 
now," he chuckled. 

But the system didn't stand that test Uncle grew 
worse and worse, and as I had resented his attack 
on myself with some Tehemence, I fBlt myself sin- 
gled out for his fhry. 

*'Tou did it, mias— you did it!" he cried, and 
again he made a daah at me. 

*' No, no, James, dear," said my mother, implor- 
ingly ; ** it was a mistake— all a mistake ; mr fault, 
if any one's. Jessie only handed the bottle." 

Tms, however, was no mean part of the perform- 
ance, according to his reading of it, and I had to 
dart ttom basket to baaket in an access of the wild- 
est activity to avoid another seizure. I really did 
feel for him, for a dose of our best vinegar was no 
joke, and when the repast commenced I attended 
to him assiduously with alternate offerings of salad- 
oil and cream. 

I was in dreadfhl terror one tfane. When Tom 
had had a glass of champagne he stole up to me at 
once. He had been helping hitherto with the 
carving, but had struck work suddenly. 

**Come, Jessie, and cut the cherry tart with me," 
he whispered ; ** I canH manage it alone." 

"Well, I can !" I exclaimed, seizing the knife from 
him. *' Fly this instant to Miss Oldham, and change 
herniate. Where's her umbrella! Pin yourself to 
it and her for the rest of the day." 

*• Not I," said Tom ; *' PU be hanged if I wiU!" 

" You'll have me hanged if yon don't," 1 cried, 
pointing to my throat, where Uncle Tawney's 
seizure on the tight elastic of my hat had left an 
ominous line. 

Tom could scarcely resist this appeal, and he 
steered oil rather suddenly ; not, however, to Miss 
Oldliam's side. He walked toward the water's edge, 
and took a cigar from his pocket 

At this Juncture, something awftd happened. A 
drop of rain fell. I thought my poor mother would 
have fUnted. She turned as white as her pretty 
bonnet ; and, recalling the lectures about the water- 
proofh and overalls, she felt that an earthquake 
would have been safer. There was but the one 
drop, I believe ; but Uncle Tawney scented it at 
once. He was up in a puff, and wielding his um- 



brella on all sides to gatiier us together for i^ 
retreat to the ahelter of the trees. He didn't care 
for sweet things liimself, and ruthlessly overtoined 
my tarts and cream in his progress. 

*' Keep together I keep together !" he shouted, at 
intervale ; and then, when he had us all packed in 
suffocatii]^ fkshion under the arm of an ash, we saw 
a beam of the most lovely sunshine plaving on the 
deserted dishes, and I heard groanaon au sidea firom 
the juvenile members of our party. Rebellion was 
the order of the day forthwith, and there was a 
scramble back to the ruins of the repast, and a 
scrimmage amonnt dilapidated pastries, whioh re- 
sulted in the broMage of a chbia diah, and a decid- 
edly jammy appearance of more than one visage. 

Uncle had lost the reins of government by that 
premature and precipitative move, and found it hard 
to regain them. 

When the partv started soon afterward for tlie 
post-prandial stroll, he was left hi a Marina-like aoli- 
tude, fallen f^ragmeuts aronnd him, and with an aw- 
fhl gloom on his brow. My mother even had van- 
ished, with the hope of reclaiming the truants ; and 
I, who had duties amongst the b wets, who waa the 
last upon the scene. 

I could attempt nothing, however. I felt, tQl we 
had Joined forces again, uncle had nut two ideaa 
in coming to a picnic — one waa to get his dinner, 
the other was to get home. Thouxh it waa still 
early, the second had begun to work already, and 
this scattering of the troop was fatal to its accom- 
plishment 

There was a little whiding path Juat beneath our 

Eicnic platform, down whicn several of the party 
ftdTamshad. 

Moved by a dutifhi impulse, I rushed thither also. 
Though my mother was on the track before me. I 
might do something toward a ftdler sounding of the 
roU-oall. Scarcely, however, had I gained its pre- 
cincts than I fislt instinctively that Tom was behind. 
At the moment, there was a roar from my uncle, 
"Keep together! keep together!" 

<* Do you hear that, Jeasie, darling?" and in a sec- 
ond Tom's arms were around me. 

I screamed— literally screamed ; and, fsaring that 
some mvsterious pin was being driven inwards, he 
released me in haste. Not an instant too soon. As 
1 sprang, panting and flushed, to the other side of the 
walk, uncle was beside us. 

" What's this— what's thisf' he cried. " It's you, 
miss, again!" and he caught me by the arm. 
" You're alwavs at sometlung." 

" They wonh keep together," I began. Incoher- 
ently. 

But he only swung me around two or three times 
with such vehemence that I saw Tom's eyes flash- 
ing, and felt that he and uncle would infSUnbly come 
to blows. 

My mother providentially made her appearance 
at the crisis. Her voice waa cracked, and her para- 
sol smashed in beatings about the buah, but this 
was the only result of her sally. 

'* James, dear," she began, imploringly, "tiie 
voung people are eager, and I can't hold them 
back. But if we follow on this walk it leada to the 
seat on the upper rpcks. They will be all there. In 
fiftct they can get no farther. It is the end of the 
grounds. 

Uncle growled ; and as mother at once seized on 
Tom's arm, he was left to my companionship. I 
certainly was goins: through a good deal for a pleaa- 
ure-dav. But I little knew what waa to come. 

Uncle seemed partially appeased when he found 
that I was missing all ei^oyment His eyes gUt' 
tered, and there was quite a chuckle in his voice. 

*^ Do you call this scenery ?" he demanded, as my 
mother attempted to call his attention to some of 
our ** show bits." '* You should see some of the 
places I have visited— places more remarkable iii 
every way. Beauty » you dont know what it is. 
Your rooks are small, your viitaii narrow, the whole 
thing petty and trivial. Yon shonld set the flima- 
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Utm I Sheer preoipioeB thooMnds of mfles down, 
gii)liefl that would swallow up your whole coonty, 
and trees where yon could wander for honrs nnder 
a branch." 

* He had e?identlyhad something stronger than 
that glass of vinegar to sharpenhis imagination. 
Bat I was so glad to get him on any topic bat onr 
climate and clothing, that I encoaraged his ram- 
blings to the hot regions whence he had emanated. 

At length oar Toyage of discovery was regarded 
by the sight of the whole party of fugitives perched 
in the ''Nymph's Grotto,'* a nook amongst the 
rocks, which rose here in fantastic pyramids at a 
considerable elevation above the stream. 

We managed to scramble np to them by a path at 
the back of the height ; and then, as nncle panted 
again, I hastened to choose him a seat. It was be- 
tween two wedges of granite ; and I firmly hoped 
that, once fixed m it, his powers of motion would be 
Bospended, and that it might be difBcalt even to ex- 
tricate him again. Lucklessly, however, when he 
was down aome of the others were up, and this 
caosed commotion at once. I doo't know how he 
got out of his cleft with such ability ; but he was 
Iree like a Samson ; and we heard his terrible shoot, 
"Keep toffether! keep together!" echoing from 
rock to rock. 

My mother sprang after two of the children who 
were on the very verge of the olifH 

** Do come baok r* ■**** t*riAA 



she cried. " These young 
people are so giddy !" and she turned despairingly to 
uncle. 

** I think the old heads are the giddiest, as far as 
that goes," interposed my father, as he retreated 
promptly from a contemplation of the chasm be- 
neath. 

"Who talks of dizziness here?" cried Uncle 
Tknmev, defiantly. "This! Why, it is nothing of a 
height! A mere mole-hill—a paving-stone !'' and 
he made a bold strike forward. " lou should see 
the Himalay— " 

But his eloquence was cut short Whether his 
weight was excessive, or his step unsteady, 
something failed him at the moment The whole 
bank seemed to give way. Stones rolled down- 
ward, there was a wild plunge, and a last cry from 
his lips, " Keep together ! keep together !" as he 
went nead foremost over the clifis. But there in a 
bound to obedience. We really couldn't follow him 
here. Even my devoted mother drew back, and 
only raised her arms despairingly as he disappeared 
from view. There was a moment of real alarm. 
Then I fait some one pushing me aside, and Tom's 
dashing figure came to the fh>nt His quick eye saw 
the danger in a second, and how its more fatal ex- 
tent might be averted. Uncle's heavy form had 
been stopped on a ledge half-way down the pre- 
cipice ; but how long it could find a foundation there 
was a question of " weights and measures." A 

Srecarious footing might be gained in the fissures of 
le rocks above by a sore foot IUlo Tom's, and 
without a word he was over the brink and com- 
menoing the descent It was my torn to utter a cry 
mow. Though there was no longer a call to *' keep 
together," I threw out my arms toward Tom, and 
sprang instinctivelv forward. But my mother caught 
my d^MS, and held me so resolutely back, that I 
could do nothing but follow him with my eyes. Just 
above the nlaliorm, to where onde had rolled, a 
mountain-ash had thrown out its shoots, and into 
its little branches Tom swung himself swiftly. Then 
I saw him throw ofThis coat, and. holding one sleeve 
tightly in his grasp, he lowerea the other within 
refush of Uncle Tawny. 

" Catch a hold of it, sir," he ejaculated. '* Don't 
letgo for your life !" 

Uncle could give a good, tight grip, as I well 
knew, and he acted on the mandate with an energy 
which neariy had Tom, tree and all, on the top of 
him. 

Bat a terrible groan followed on this movement, 
tnd aanonnoed the fket of some serious ii^uiy which 



I he had sustained. One arm was in fact broken, and 
but for Tom's stout efforts, bis gallant! persistence, 
and the reckless risks be ran on his own account, 
the poor gentleman could never have been brought 
in safetv to the bank. Tom had to mount with him 
almost in his arms, while my &ther and some others 
of the party assisted him as well as they could with 
a sort of improvised rope. 

Meanwhile Uncle Tawney, incapacitated from any 
other action, gave utterance to the most awfal mut- 
teriugs. But I think if his temper was broken his 
heart was whole. I know neither Tom nor I had 
any reason to regret that day or Its adventures. 
Soitething besidea Its golden sunlight enshrined it in 
the past Ano|her glitter shone fall on its memory 
from the yellowihoarids of Unde Tawney. 

He was not ungrateftil, and he was not ungener- 
ous. I need sav little more, except that a happy 
hour, which had once seemed very fur ofi for Tom 
and myself, drew unexpectedly near, and that we 
dated its approach from the somewhat startling 
scene which had closed our picnic. 



sso.ooo. 

A 8T0BT OF BURIED TBEASUBE. 

To BB bom a De Gray was misfortune enough of 
itself ; for the De Grays, so far as I'm able to speak 
fh)m personal knowledge, are a vain, selfish, useless 
people, overmuch given to pride and self-conceit; 
out a poverty-stricken De Gray is the most pitiable 
creature that crawls, and that was my situation 
precisely. 

To be sure, the flEimily mansion, with its sombre 
rooms, ugly wainscoting, high-backed furniture, its 
rats and general dinginess, had never come und^r 
the autioneer's hammer, or passed into an alien's 
hands. By dint of scrimping, saving and starving, 
we had kept the old roof-tree over our heads j but. 
oh, at what a cost to heart, nerves, bone and smew I 
Up to my eighteenth year 1 had never sat down to 
a decent dinner in our own house, or even worn a 
fh)ck that wasn't made over fh>m the cast-oflf rags 
of some dead-and-gone ancestor. Every day of my 
life I prayed that old things might pass away, and 
all things become new— I'd had a surfeit 

My poverty troubled me more than ever after I 
had a lover. Jack could not boast of an ancient 
pedigree, but he was a banker's son, and I faced 
a fearful ordeal when the Revere carriage rolled 
up to the door one day, and a servant in Uvery 
called me out. 

Mrs. Revere lounged on the velvet cushions, fine 
as a queen in her silken raiment She held out one 
daintily gloved hand, saving, in a cold, drawling 
tone that made my blood tingle : 

"You are Helen De Gray, I believe? My son 
Jack has spoken of you." 

I forgot her grandeur in a moment, and straight- 
ened up as became a stanch little Puritan. 

" Well, madam, I hope he has spoken good of me, 
and not evil." 

" He said some thiogs I regretted to hear." 

" Indeed !" 

" My son is laboring under a delusion that is com- 
mon at his age. He believes he will be eternally 
miserable unless he makes you his wife. But Jack 
can have his pick anywhere. It would be a shame 
for him to marry into a decayed, poverty-stricken 
familv." 

" Such as mine, yon mean ?" 

She gave her head a toss. 

" The woman my son weds must have money in 
her own right No beggars will be received I 
drove over to give you fair warning." 

" Thanks," said I, looking her squarely in the 
face. "Now please tell me what the fortunate 
woman must be worth who dareg aet her oap for 
Jack Bevere !" 
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•• Vfttf thonsand dollcn/' Bhe cnrtly replied— per- 
lnp8 on the principle of answering a fool aceoroiog 
tobs foil J. 

'* Good ! I pledge Ton my word not to pnt in any 
dainn of my own nntu I come into poaeeMioB of the 
teqoired som. Good-day, madam.^ 

I made a rosli for uie honae. Hunan nature 
ooald endare no more. Lanra Vaneatood Inst inside 
the hall-door. Laarawns my bosom-friend, and had 
Undlt Tolnnteered to spend one of the Bnmmer 
montin wfthme. T knew the minate I looked into 
her fkoe that ahe had heard idl. 

**Pm soTTY tor yon. Helen,** she said. •* But 
Mrs. Rerere is Tight These nneqnal matehes n%Ter 
tarn ont well." 

" Uaeqnair* I Tetorted. *nij tenily is b«tter 
fbtai Jack's.'' 

"It isn't blood tiiat tells fai these proaaio days, 
bnt money." 

••Yon do well to remind me of R— yon who were 
bom with half-a-dozen silrer spoons in yonr month. 
Vm almost tempted to belieTe yon want Jack your- 
self." 

She bit her lip. and, I thought, colored a little. 

*<At auT rate I s^nMiliid liMO»^th my Lady Be- 
Tere — and yon do neir** 

" No matter. Yon ean*t have my lover at any 
price." 

It mm the nnkindest speech I had ever made to 
her. Sobbhig with pain and passion, I ran on to 
the sombre chamber where my grandmother sat, 
and hid s^ ftuse hi her lap. Neuher of us spoke 
for a time, out 1 felt her trembling hand on my hair, 
and knew that she surmised the nature of my 
trouble. 

*' Grandmother." I said, calning myself at last, 
" tell me more about the money my great-grand- 
fkther hid or burled during the BevolntionaTy War." 

• " Dear child !" she cried, startinff back, " what 
has pnt that money in your head agunT' 

" My necessity, no doubt I wish I could find it" 

•' So do I," said grandmother, with a sigh« 

" Do you think t£»re was much of itf 

*' Oh, yes, a great many thousand dollars, besides 
yalnable jewels." 

She was silent for some moments, and then re> 
snmed hi a low, thoughtftd tone : 

•* I have been ridiculed over and over affain for 
my belief in the buried money, but nobody has ever 
shaken it Hy father certainly had a Tory large 
sum in the house, at one particular time, that was 
never accounted for. Borne say it was stolen, bnt I 
have my reasons for thinking he secreted it in some 
unexpected nook, where it lies hidden at tiiis mo- 
ment." 

''What were the circumstances?" Of course I had 
heard them recounted more than once ; but I wished 
to hear them over again. 

•' My father was a general in the Patriot army, you 
know. He was home on a brief visit when news 
came that the British troops were marching right 
down upon us. Of course, he was wanted at once 
to command his own regiment, which happened to 
be statfoned near. It has alwavs been my firm con- 
viction that he hid the money before leaving home 
on that occasion. At any rate, your great-grand- 
mother missed her diamonds and most of the silver 
plate after he went away ; and the money, also, was 
gone." 

" Did she never see hfan agahi ?" 

*' Never^alive. He was shot down while leading 
Ms troops to a bloody victory." 

** He attempted to write some last message to her, 
I believe?" 

'•Yes. When they picked him up hewu past 
the abOfty to speak. But he made the mde soldiers 
understand that he wanted pen and paper; and, 
when these were fhrnlshed he wrote in his own 
blood the word * money' ; an irregular scrawL of 
which nothing could be made, followed. He reU 
back and expired before the second word had been 
fairiy begun. It was his purpose, no doubt, ^ give 



ay mother a doe by which to find the hidden tiMS- 
ure." 

*' He should have taken her into Us confldencd- 
before ffoing awav." 

She shook her head and sighed. 

" Those were troublous times, my dear. PflUgfaig 
was tiie order of the day. I believe he meant to aet 
wisely. Had die known the secret, those hostile to 
them boA might have compeUed her to reveal it** 

'* Did BO one ever look for the missing money ?" 

** Certainly. A thorough search was instltoted; 
bvt my poor father had accomplished his purpose^ 
only too welL" 

•' I know yon have kept thatpaper, dear grand- 
mother," I said, coaxtegfy. ** will yon let ne see 
ft— allow me to keep it in my own possession a few 
hours?" 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, and then, rishiJK, 
hobbled to an old cabinet that stood between^^ 
windows, and from one of its drawers took down a 
Bible at least a hundred and fifty years old. Of 
course it was an heirloom. She kept tiie paper Iii< 
question spread out between tiie leaves of the aao- 
red volume, to preserve it 

** Take it, child," she said, with another of her 
doleful sighs ; " I wish it woold yield up its secret ta 
von, bnt I do not thiuk it wiU. Too many have 
railed already. I warn you to build no hopes on tiiis 
sandy foundation. May heaven comifort you, my 
dear." 

She bent down, kissed my forehead, and so left 
me. 

After she went away, I drew an armchair np to 
the window, and begun a methodical study of Hm 
scrap of paper which was now lying before me. It 
was creased and very dirty, as if soiled by mudi 
handling, and in some places tiie pwr ]nd actually 
been worn thin ; however, I had no diffiod^ tti mak* 
ing out the word ** money." It was traced in large, 
though tremulous, characters, but eadi letter had 
been too perfectly made to leave ai^ room fbr doubt 
concerning it 

The faregolar network of lines u nd ern ea th the one 
legible word was very perplexfaig. After making 
several evolutions, the pen had acoompHdied a 
single downward and elliptical stroke, ending in a> 
disfiguring blot Death had overtaken my poor an- 
cestor, it was evident, while in the veir aet of be- 
ginning a second word — one that might have thrown 
volumes of light on the perplexing mystery. 

What initial letter had he crudely shaped in fliat 
last, spasmodic effort? 

The littes were too irregular fbr one to be certain, 
but after studyipg it for some time, I csme to the 
conclusion it had been intended for or U, or T. 
The downward curve in tiiese three letters being so< 
much alike, the character before me might answer 
for either. Now, what word, beginning with any 
one of the three, would help elucidate the mygteiy? 

After spending all the afternoon on this one pomt, 
I seemed no nearer a solution than in the besmudng. 
A great many words occurred to my mhid, butnot 
one of them seemed to fit the place exactly. I woulft 
not be discouraged, however. When night fell, I 
lighted the lamps, and resumed work with greater 
enervy than ever. To tell the truth. I was becom- 
ing fascinated with the riddle I had set myself to 
solve, and felt no inclination to give it np. 

About eight o'clock. Jack Bevere himself pirt in 
an appearance. Steaung (][uiet]y hito Ae room, he 
approached my chair and laid his band on my arm. 

•* They told me I should find yon here, Hefen,^ he 
said, gravely. "Hien he bent forward and looked 
steadily In my face a moment '• My poor ^l," he- 
added, •' I know how you have been insutteu to-day. 
But douH imagine yonr poverty can make any du- 
forence with me. I'm ready to defy ^e whole 
world, and marry you to-morrow." 

*' My word is pledged to your motiier." 

** You don't meau to say " 

"We won't discuss the subfect, Jack," I fntsr- 
mpted. **Mr8. Bevere has g^ven me fidr wamingr 




tlMft no faapen wll b* sdmittea ta befitamily drote $ 
And I BbaO never enter it in ttamt capMt^.*^ 
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^Flmm dont make my trouble harier to bear 
than it is already. Ton know how obstiiMrte I am 
when I once make up my miad. Well, It 1b made 
op on this point. Bat oar case la not utterly hope* 
lew. Look here. Pve found a riddle to read, and 
opon my sacceaa depends oar ftitore relations to 
efteh other." 

With these worda I laid the paper before him, and 
briefly reeoimted what my graadmother had said 
coneendngit. 

** I always had a preaenthncBt that seme day that 
money weald be mine, Jack. IkmH langh. Stranger 
thiMgfl than that have happ«ied." 

"And when yoo do llDd it " 

" ru many yon within theweek, if you InsiBt'' 

" Yon are good at keeping pledges— I shall hold 
y<ia lo tUa <ine," he taid, smiUng, thoogh with a 
Terr grave Ciice. - . 

OQwever, Iwaa glad to see thai la interested him- 
self at 0Bca.in the pnzale. After we had moddled 
oar braina over it another good hour, I said, ab- 
raptly: 

'' Have yoa made oat, Jack, what letter the dying 
man was trying to form when the pen fell from his 



? I don't think His a letter.** 

''Whattben?" Ist^staring. ^ Sore^ these ir^ 
legolar Uiies most have a meanbg.'* 

** Certainly/' be answered, beaffing tolook at them 
more.flleaely. "Bat I should set them down as 
being' Uero^^hio in tiieir nature. I will tell you 
why. Tk» "^oar man, finding himself unequal to the 
taak ofwiitnig a complete sentence, would natnr- 
aQy try te represmit his meanhig i>y the use of 
Bomat^nboL 

How that he suggested this probability, !t sor- 
priMd ma that I hM not tfaooffht of it before. My 
Bne of research had been exclusively in one direo- 
tiMi, I had lelt so certain they represented a letter 
that I had never considered the marks in any other 
Og^ Had I, then, wasted all these hours on a wrong 
scent. 

" There ia no Bkeness here to anythhig ander 
heaven," I said, almost impatiently. 

''Exeose me for holding to a different opinion. 
Do you obaerve how the line rounds abruptly, com- 
ing down at this point to a well-defined apex be- 
fore retoming ? You wiU laagh niien I confess my 
conviction tnat these macks are really intended to 
outline a nmt, probably an acorn." 

Laogfa .at the idea ! Inatead, I was on my feet hi 
an instant, trembling with excitement. Just as one 
nail drivea out anouer , does a first revelation bring 
outaaecond. 

'*Thi8 room was my great grandfather's favorite 
study," I aaid. huskily. '* It is one of the oldest in 
the hnase, and bas never been remodeled. And 
here, in the carving on the chimney-piece, 4s a very 
besutifbl •elnstar of oak leavea with a few acorns 
peeping out among them." 

I took the lamp to the chimney-piece, and 
pointed them out. Jack's fsce flashed as he looked 
at them. The carvhsg was very handsome, and the 
De OravB had always taken a pardonable pride m 
exhibimig it as a work of art 

This coincidence means something, Helen, yoa 
beanra." 

«* Whatf I ashad, breathlessly. 

'< Watt; we^aee if we oan discover." 
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'Ha elea^ ezamsaed tiie wved wOTk,soanding 



it tre^ wilfli his knuofeies. Ihen he took tds pen- 
knife and teatad each ene af-the «OGmB by itsalC 
At the veij last a dtoking notae waa beard, asA a 
small panel fell OQt, diaokMing A tii^ openlBg. 

"£ai«ka!"lBcreamed. ''We've found it r* 

Jack ahook his head. 

** We are on the right track, I hope and believe. 
Buty oo wfil |nd no fortunein silver or gold concealed 
in tma small chamber." 



Be i^oved to be right. Aft«r the mosf rigid seaf ch« 
nothing came to light save a strip of parctunent 
about four inches long and two wide. This wak ab- 
eolutelv all that this enamber contained. The parch- 
ment itself, at first sight, seemed to present a sur- 
face entirely blank, but on examining it more 
attentively, I saw the horrible grinning head of a 
woman indistinctly traced In one comer. 

" Oh,-dear!" I ejaculated, dropping the scrap as 
if my fingers had been bumea. *"What does it 
mean?" 

'* rm at a loss. The parchment is certahily of 
importance* Otherwise It would not have been 
where we found it." 

" Thete*s nothing on tt but that horrid head.*' 

*< Then the head itself is the riddle we are now ta 
read." 

"Our perplexitSes aeem to multiply.*' 

" Of course ; I expected that." 

He picked up the paper and studied if atten- 
tiyelv for some minutes. 

"Let me take this home wltii me, Helen f he 
said, soddealy. " Ton look nervous and tired— ^e 
quest must be be given up Ibr to-nigbt." 

" Will you come back and tefl me the moment yoa 
make any fresh discovery?" 

"Yes.^' 

With that und««tanding, I reluctanti|y permitted 
him to go. The long and severe strain upon my 
mind had completely exhausted me. Though whoUy 
unfit to continue the investiffation, I should have 

5 one on as long as I could horn up my head but for 
ack's wiser counsels. 
About three o'clock the next dav I saw hhn ap- 

£ reaching the house, and lan down the steps to meet 
im. His brisk waUc and bright face told me he 
had good news to impart, and so it proved, Taidng 
my hand, he said, with a reassuring smile : 

^ I feel that we are on the road to success, Helen. 
But come this way a moment." 

He led me round the house to the square, old- 
feshioned garden in the rear, pausing beside a 
ruined fountain choked with weeds. 

" Look at this fountain cloBcly," he aaid, *^ and 
ten me what it recalls to your mmd.'* 

" Nothing," I answered, presently. " It is ex- 
ceedingly ugly, with its broad stone base and the 
three gnnning heads of Medusa " 

"I stopped short, and felt mvself grow pal^ 
'* Those beads!" I gasped. "I understand yon 
now. We saw one of them delineated on that 
parchment" 

" Tes. At first I fiidled to see any eoanection be- 
tween the two, any more than you did. But it ia 
perfectly clear to me now, though the diairtng if 
sim^ execrable." 

" xou have made a great discovery." 

" That ia not alL Of course, I have read the 
OM Bug, and followed its «n|dytical processes of 
reasoning. When I took away that parchment laat 
night, it was with the firm couTiction th^t we had 
not possessed ourselves of every secret it hdd. 
Following the example of Legrand in that wonder- 
ful story, T subjected the parchment to the action of 
heat, and here I have copied the result for vou tt 

Opening his note-book, he showed me on one of 
its fly-leaves a rough copy of the Medusa's head, 
with this Une written after it, as if proceedmg out oi 
its mouth : 

" Ten feet north— ten foot north." 

^Of coarse, these words were written in sympa- 
thetic ink," said Jack, " and for tliat reason inimd- 
ble until brought out by the heat." 

" Why are they repeated?" 

" I am unable to answer with any degree of jpo^ 
^venasB. ^t the word north tells us in what direo* 
tlon from flie fountain to begin the aearoh. One of 
the heads, you peroeive, looks directly norOi." 

"You think the treasure is buried here— almost 
beaeath^our feet?^' I said, taembUng a little. 

" There isn't a doubt of it" 
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le wttobiiw hoar. To tell tba tnith, I don't cim Io 
- e aorpriiM at a work Uke thk. It wa katp our 
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laoghing at an; diuppolstmant that may b« In itora 

lo iplM of my impatisDoa to teit Qie real vala* ol 
the dMCorerr we bad made, 1 raadtly ooDMated to 
tbe delay. It uemed peculiarly Bmag to onearlh 
tai the night time a treaura that had bean corroding 
in thagrooDd Bomany yean. Our [Hiigrainnw wai 
qnlcklj made, and then Jeek left ma. 

It leamad a« if that day wonld noTer end. In the 
eTaning we bad mn^o, sod I^nra Tane kept me 
dinning at the old iriaaa ontll pari ten o'clook, when 
I roae and *rpahed ftom tbe room la a flt erf afaaer 
Derronaneai and depparaUon. It WW the <Hily way 
to put aitop to hv lolialtMioni for Mngi, balladi, 

At midnigbt the bonia waa hUII. Latttnir mnelf 
oat at a *ide-doer, 1 baatanad to tbe looataln. Ja«k 
wu on the groimd batore »e, provldad with two 
dark-laotemi, a q>ade, and a plek-az. H« bad 
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DBHBBea, w aeDBuce m •imem-* lemoi- 
-.--^-..pUadthepMt-azmnaU. Altar aa boor't 
bard wofk tba poor Mow dsdMd fiillaiily ont ol 
the axoaTatloa M had made. 

" We miM bMda «mw." he aald. 

"Oh, dear 1 what'a wrong now f" 

" We're made a miitake — that'e tSL Tie repe- 
tWoB of that phraae, ■ ten feet luKta.' miut ban 
meant tbe dlaiaoce girea wae to be deaUed. Well 
trragain— tbla tima twenty bat from the bead." 

Be maitod idT tka dittaaee and net to wwfe with 
peatar anargy thaa erar. Alter (he Iraaa trfaama 
ibrtr ndnntaa tba pkk^z be waa at t&at moomU 
wieldhig atniok AWat aoneHiiBg tlwt gtn back 
adnn, mnfied aMnd. A 07 of Joy broke from hk 
Dp*. 

" There'i aomethEng boiled hers, Selea— 'ao iron 
box, I tUak." 

Boarody bad ho nttered theee worda when a deep, 
hollow groan atattlad oa both, and, IooIIdk np, 1 
■aw a tan, gboatly figot* draped In whita rianAiE 
at the foot or the long ezoaTatlon that bad bean 
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THE SEOOHD ICABEL. 



made. While I gazed on the apparition with staring 
eyes, two white handa sa^Jdehlj appeared in the 
white filmy stuff that seemed to float light as air 
roood the figure, and were waved before it in a gea- 
tnre at once angry and menacing. 

** Corsed be ne who disturbs my bones !^' said a 
low, deep, sepulchral Toice. 

Then the figure slowly began to retreat, stm 

froaning and waving its white bands. In a moment 
ack, with a mutteiikl exclamation, had clambered 
from the pit, and started to pursue it. However, 
m^ horrified alarm at his action was changed to sur- 
prise and satisfaction when I saw the ^lost '* torn 
tall " and 6j inglorionaly. 

Catching up one of the lanterns, I followed. The 
chase proved to be a short one. At the distance of 
half a dozen rods. Jack caught up with the flying 
figure. Stretching out his hand, ne tore ofl the 
gaatzy material that mulfied its bead, and the f(&a- 
tures of Lianra Vane were revealed ! 

I understood how it was at a leasee. Shame. 
giAt, terror, despair were all in her fkoe. She did 
love Jack— she had played the spy on oar move- 
maats, and tt had been her purpose ta frighten as, 
and thus prevent Ibrther prosecution of the search 
for a treasure that must hMvitably link his fate with 
miM. Nobody said a word. After laoldng fixedly at 
Laura a moment, Jack tmned contemptuously away. 
She burst into teara, covered her face with her 
hands, and went on akr^ toward tiie house. Jack 
and I, stOl snent,relraaed our st^s to the pit. That 
ghost waa laid, aad w* feared no other. 

In a few raomeatsJack had fiolly expoaed a small, 
iron-bound cheat abaot two feet square. Breaking 
this open with the ftokax, the treaanre we so much 
desired lay duBy ^fimmia^ before us. It was in 
gold and silver ootaa, all beathig an ancient date. 
At the very bottom 41 the chest we found the silver 
plate of which ngr ^madrnvlher had spoken, to- 
gether with a smafl b«x of iewels. 

** Now we miat loam tos value of our prize," 
Jack said, at lenflh, te a k>w,4aep voice, looidng at 
mewith expresMve eyes. 

We dU sot fiadtMaaoch aa ea^ task as nwght be 
imagiaad. lapread waj ^kawl on the grass, and we 
heaped aa i titasuit aaltbefsre beginning the work 
of aasorttag aad coaafiag. The coins were mostly 
fordJBB. «M afaaa^y of was we could but roughly 
( wtlmafp Hm valaa. But, including the jewels and 
plate, all tegetliwr aias! have been worth at least fifty 
thousand dfilan. 

The roay dawn, breaking over the eastern hills, 
foandas still sitting with that glittering pUe between 
us. Jack suddenly stretched his hand acroas it 

** Tou>e found yoar inheritance, Helen,'' he whis- 
pered. "What now r» . 

I looked around at hbn, and smiled. 

*' Take it. Jack, it is youia." 

"Ifiaer 

** Tea, a part of tbe price I pay for yon," I an- 
swered, roguishly. 



Summer Playtime. 

Wbat wonder that the Summer wanath 

Is f^grant as the flowers? 
What wonder that the Sammer^s spel 

Infolds the sunlit hours? 
A love-song ripples in the stream, 

And dances into rhyme : 
ft haunts me like a vanishM dream 

That mocks at vanished time. 

What wonder that the happy liirda 

Steg on BO lood to-day 
An endlesB song of endless Joy 

That never dies away? 
They weleome back the Summer-tiaia 

with all its golden glow 
That glistens on the burnished bongha. 

And Area tka stream below. 



I watch the widening cfaroles spread 

Where lazy fishes leap, 
I see the shadow-haimted nooks 

Where water-liiiea alaeip; 
And atill my rod fbrgotten Uaa, 

And boors may come and go, 
A sweeter spell is in your eyea 

Than woods or waters know* 

The breezes woo the woodland so e a t a . 

The sunbeam^ kiss the stream. 
The earth seems fnU of untold joy. 

And life a happy dream^ 
A dream of claaces swift and coy« 

And tangfed gold of hatar, 
Aad rosy lips that shviy smile, 

And Mve me to despair. 

Ah, little love! beneath the trees 

Tou've smiled my heart away, 
And tumM to life-long eamestneaa 

My Summer-time or play. 
1 Hatner up my seatter'd thoughta, 

New-woven into rhyme ; 
So take llie verse aad take tte haart. 

Per boHi are wholly thine I 



The Second MabeU 

CKkmSL I. 

About two yaars before the time of which I write, 
I had attained lay twenty-first year, and, after a 
long minority, oama into possession of the heredi- 
tary eetate. I was an only child. My mother be- 
came a widow when she was only twenty-fire ; she 
remained one, bestowing the love of a Iziie and 
kind heart on (to use her own words) all that waa 
left her on ear^ I waa haadsome— at least I heard 
that the fact was generally admitted; yet. to bo 
candid, I bestowed but little thought upon it. I 
may account for this singular phenomenon by 
stating that from an early age a love atnre, ita 
beauty and magnificence, took possesion of me. 
While I waa at Oxford, my deehv for travel in- 
creased, and it would have beea gratified when I 
attained my majority bad not my mother's delicate 
health detained me. I promised her that I would 
not leave England for some time, and contented 
myselt the next Summer with tka quiet eos a ery of 
our own land. I had spent the montb of June in 
one of the Southern counties, making exeonions 
into the country, sometimes leaving my hotel on 
foot, at others, gohig in an open vebtcle, and avail- 
ing myself of toe driver's mfbnnatioa aa te the 
places through which we passed. 

It was on a morning early in July that I net out 
for one of those excursions. I had ordered aa open 
carriage to be in readiness at nine o'clock. As I 
took my place ia it, I said : 

** I should like to go first to SefT YaOey, fteace to 
Amley Castle.'' 

The driver answered, *'AU rij^t, sir,^ to the 
former order; but when I gav<e the necoad,be ahook 
his head, while a rather cmcal expression passed 
over his face. 

** You can see the castle from a Uttle distance, 
but " 

He stopped and looked at ma. 

*'Bnt what?" I asked. ^Gaa I not see the 
grounds? Are not visitors permitted to go through 
any part of the castle ?" 

His lips expanded into a broad gria ae he replied: 

** Well, if you could get leave to oa In, I soould 
not try it if I were you, sir. Why, »& years aince 
the gates were opened to a stranger; indeed, they 
never are openea except whensaaie of the ancients 
come out aad go back again." 

** The ancients 1" I repeated. " Who are tiiey r* 

" The savants and all the rest of tba people that 
Lord Amley keeps shut up there,^ was the reply. 
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My curiofiitf was roosad, and, vpon qiieifloBliif 
Urn further, f learned that no visiter had entered 
tbe eastle, tinder any pretext whatever, tor the last 
twenty years or more. At I listened, I resolved 
that 1 would enter it beftnre leaving that pn-t of the 
coimtiy, Uttle thfaiting at the moment hew near was 
the event which was to gain forme what I desired. 

Aa I drove al0ng,!the atmosphere, which haid heen 
heavy aU the morning, became heavier still, nntii it 
seemed as if there was nothing to he hveatAd but 
homing hot air. We had been^oat a loag time, and 
had driven about seven miles, when the sky became 
suddenly overcast with lowering clovde. A iew 
minntes more, and heavy drops of rain began to foU 
onnoy lace. 

" Don^ yon tlunk, sir, that it wonld be better to 
tani backr' asked the driver. ** There is a great 
storm comhig <m.^ 

I saw that a storm was immhient, bnt to go back 
to the hotel wonld take too long. When i paosed 
to consider, there was a low mmMhig in tne dis- 
tanee, and the rain began to HXi flMter. 

** Better,*' I said, "to ask for admission at the 
castle gate. Ton sav it fe only a mfle forther on.'' 

** hnpoBsible, sir,'' he answered. *' Lord Anley 
would not admit yon to svf*e your Hfo ; and, if he 
did, Pd rather rtay out under a hondred storms than 
go in there." 

I was abont to reply, when, dtepelBng for a mo- 
ment the dense darkness by which we were snr- 
roonded, a vivid flash of lightning ilhiiaiDated the 
coontry ronnd. The horse sprang forward, and, as 
a ermsn of thnnder pealed atanost at the same mo- 
ment, the driver lost all control over the animal, and 
it roshed on at mad n^eed. 

Hold on, sir!" he ahotited. "A little longer 
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The woidswereloetlnatondronofilivnder. On 
we went at a terrific speed, flash after flash lighting 
np onr way. A violent shock— a crash followed. I 
felt something very hard agahist my head, and a 
heavy we^t pressed me down. I knew no more — 
conacionsness oad left me. 

Whether a short or a longer period of time passed 
was onknown to me ; bnt when I next moved my 
head, the great wei^t seemed to have been taken 
off tt, and my hands were free. Slowly I opened 
my eyea, indistinctly the sonnd of a voice fell 
vpon my ear. It became more distinct, so clear 
now, that I eonld discern the words^ " He is beoom- 
tax conscious." 

I started, and seemed to negain my sisht. I could 
see bending over me, while she laid her hand qaietiy 
on mine, an old woman, over whose head rose a lit- 
tle monntein of spotlessly white muslin fitiJbs. 

" lie stOl, very still," she said, in a low voice. 

" I mnst surely be dreaming," I thought ; ** this 
eannot be reality.^* But then f could notmove ; my 
fimbs were sore, my head felt dizzy. 

•• Tell me " I began. 

"Hush, hush," die said, quietly laying a shriveled 
hand on my Hps. *' Ton were nearly dead, yon are 
getti^better ; the doctor says yen mnst keep slill, 

nie recollectfon of the storm, and ofb^tog crashed 
beneath the vehicle, came back to me, and I dosed 
my eyes. After a little time I opened Hiem again. 
The old woman was at the other end of the room. 
I could see all plainly. The apartment was of con- 
■iderable size, while everything in It was lozurious 
in style. As the old woman observed that I was 
looking round, she hastened to me, her footeteps 
made noiseless by the soft, rich carpet. 

'* Only tell me," I said, as she came near', "where 
I am, and I shall not speak again until you give me 
leave." 

** In Amley Oaatle— there. New be ttiU ; if not, 
youTl die." 

I had heard enoogh— I was in Amley Castle. 
like a far-otr dream ithought of my companion at 
the time of the atorm. One eibrt raeve ; I opened 
my eyes again. 



"Answer me only this once. Where is the mas 
idio drove me here f" 

*' Drove yon here I" she roBeated, and chuckled 
sometiiing nke a low, grating laugh. "That tossed 
yon into ue ditch, you mean. Dead. There ; now 
will you lie still, very still? If not, I'll place a 
bandage across your lips." 

Whether I should ran the risk of meriting the fhl* 
fBhseat ef the threat er not, I had no time to con- 
sider, fbr tiie heavy ourtaiaa which concealed the 
door of the room were parted, and a gentleman en- 
tered, and w^ked quickly toward my bed. I had 
time to observe hinu He was small, almost to a de- 
fbrmity ; he nUs^t not have been always so ; per- 
haps lus height lessened as he reached the advanced 
age indicated by his appearance. He might posai- 
bily iiave been any age Irom seventy to ninety. Hia 
eyes were eilbctnaUy concealed oy huge, green 

{ glasses: his lips were fallen in, having evidently 
ost thfor s upp ort , while his aquiline nose appeared 
as if it would not be long separated from his chin. 

'* Lord Amley i" I thoo^t, as I saw him approach 
me ; and, wttboot being able to define the reasoiu 
an intuitive fear came over me. What if he should 
touch me? I eonld not see his eyes;, but I knew, I 
felt, that he was looking into my face. The green 
glasses Vere dese to me. I started involuntarily^; 
U my life was to be the forfeit, I could not have done 
otherwise. 

'' Ha, ha, ha !" sounded from his throat, while hia 
thin lips parted, showing only vacancy where his 
teeth once had been. *'A11 aUve, I see," he began 
in a tidn, sharp tone. " Well, young gentleraan, 
your eyes are big enou^ to discern thi^ lam a man, 
and not a wild beast. Ha, ha, ha! What are yon 
frightened of?" 

" Excuse me, sir," I said, my voice trembling, " I 
am " 

" I understand," he returned ; " you took me for 
one of the goblina of Amley Castie ; it is said they 
abound here. Never mind, your life is saved; ana 
now for details. What is yonr name ?" 

" Edward Femmore," I replied. 

'* Good. Now, will yon leave this castie without 
aakuig any questions, as soon aa yon are well enough 
to do so?'' 

I answered in the affirmative. 

" G^eod. Now give me your hand. Why, what 
are you afkaid of, young gentieman ? I have been 
the lamily doctor at Armey Castie for the last thirty 
years. Very good« indeed ; a littie too quick," he 
muttered, as he held my reluctant hand in his and 
feU my pulse, seeming to time its beating with the 
lower part of his mouth, which moved with a saw- 
like motion. 

" Warp !" he called, as he laid my hand on the 
bed. The old woman left her easy-chair at the 
other side of the room and came to him. "The 
patient is oat of danger," he said, addressing her. 
"A recumbent position for three days longer ; every 
sort of nonrislmieat ; no questiaps to be asked or 
answered ; two days' sitting upT out of the castie 
on the sixth day from this. Now, good-morning, 
sir; you'll not be £o frightened when I come to- 
morrow." 

" Will you be good enough to let me have paper 
and pen and ink ?" I asked. " tf y mother will be in 
fearful anxiety at my sileiioe." 

Asnin he laughed in his throat. 

*' Capital!'' ne said; "the novelty of a letter 
from these walls ! Ton do not know, sir, what you 
ask. Yov life is saved — the greatest benefit we 
could confer; it mnst content yon." 

He tnmed flrom me as he spoke, and left the room. 
I breathed f)reely. I was alone for the first time 
since I became conscious ; for Warp, as the doctor 
called iier, had gone out with him to bring me medi- 
cine, wUch I was determined not to take. The 
very idea «€ being offered anything prescribed by 
such a hideous dd creature as he wno had just lett 
me gave me, I fimcied, something like cramp. 
Once more, with intense anguish, I thought of my 
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mofber. What wooldiha think of mrfUeoce? She 
knew that if I lived I woald not omit writing ; the 
terrible snspense wonld be too much for her delicate 
constitution. I fear that at that moment it was 
anything bnt a bleseing that I biToked on the head of 
the old doctor. 

I waa not left long to my thoughts. Warp ra- 
tnmed in abont ten roinntes. 

*' One of these/* she said, as she took from a hnge 
pill-box a pill resembling in size a small marble, and 
neld it between her forefinger and thumb — ** one of 
these is to be taken three times a day. Open yoor 
month," she added, hi a peremptory tone. " I know 
the tricks of sick people ; 1 have orders to see them 
taken.'* 

" Good heavens !*' I thought, '* if these fearitd 
people saved my life in one way, they are going to 
take it in another." And, summoning all my oonr- 
age, I replied, resohitely : 

** I feel very gratefhl ; bnt I am so weU that I do 
not need medicine." 

*'That would do anywhere but here/' she an- 
«wered, tartiy. I fancied her voice was feaifUly 
ominous as she continued : '* Toa are the first 
stranger that has passed the castle gates for many a 
jear ; you must take the consequences." 

" Then," I thought, " I am a dead man." 

^ Come," she said, seeing me hesitate, ** take this." 

It seemed as if I was under the inf oence of a 

spell; for instantly, and without knowing why, I 

opened my mouth, and swallowed what I believed 

was to deprive me of life. 

** There," she said. ** you will be quiet after that" 

I closed my eyes in ntter despair. I fslt the air 
dull and heavy. The afternoon was warm, and the 
damask curtains in the room made it almost in- 
sufferable. 

** Will you be good enough to open the window V* 
\ asked 

<* That I shall not," she replied. '* You will not 
•feel it soon." 

I groaned aloud. I was a doomed man. How 
else could it be ? The words of the poor fellow who 
drove me along in the storm came back ftilly upon 
me. I did not speak again ; the perspiration atarted 
in large drops f^om my forehead, and my eyelids 
grew heavy. I tried to keep my eyes open ; bat 
lignres so grotesque and horrible were gathering 
round my bed, that I was glad to close them on the 
sight. 

when next T opened my eyes, it seemed to me as 
'if I had been hours asleep. I looked round the 
room ; there was no one in it ; Warp was absent. It 
must have been night ; for on a table at a littie dis- 
tance ft-om me a Tamp was burning, sending over 
the room a softened light, bnt the arrangement of 
the curtains kept my bed in a delicious shade. I 
felt quite ref^sned; I could move my head and 
limbs with ease. " Let me see," I began to think ; 
** there is no telling how long I have dept ; it may 
have been for days." I looked round for my clothes. 
Oh, if I could only get away from this place ! But I 
could see no trace of any kind of clothing. I lay 
still, dreading the return of Warp. I saw the cur- 
tains at the doorway move, and snuddered to think 
that she was coming again, although at ttiat moment 
i felt as if I could have devoured fifty pill-boxes, 
contents and all ; for it was a long time since I had 
tasted anything, with the exception of a drink. The 
curtains opened ; but no, she did not appear. ** Per- 
haps," I thoaght, ** I am left here alone to die." 
Once again the curtains moved, and the next instant 
I held my breath, I was so fascinated by what I saw. 

One who appeared too lovely for earth passed 
through the parted curtains and stood close to them. 
She held up one faultiess hand, and bent forward, 
listening intently, as she looked in the direction of 
my bed. As she advanced toward me, she seemed 
to glide over the carpet, her light gauxy dress float- 
ing aronnd her. Her face was almost childlike in its 
youthAil beau^. She came half way aoross tiie room, 
•ftopped, listened, and again moved on— nearer— now 



so near that I closed my eyaa, for I knew she wu 
there, bdieving that I slept. She must have bent 
down her head very near my lace to get a view of it, 
for I fislt the warm breath on my cheek. The next 
histant she stood erect acain. I half opened my 
eyes, and saw her waving her hand above my bed; 
in a moment the sir was filled with a delicious and 
invigorating perfhme. With the same gUding step 
she went to one of the windows, opened it a littk, 
and IMt the pure, f^reah air rushing in. Onceagiin 
ahe turned toward i^e bed and listened. The next 
moment the curtsina had parted, and she waa gone. 

Long after I watched the part of the room where 
she had disappeared, hoping that she might retnn ; 
at last, to my great delight, I saw the curtaini 
parted again. Tlien I thought I must hare bees 
dreaming, for it was only Warp who walked in. M7 
belief in the dream would have been confirmed Virt 
for the exclamation she uttered as she rushed to tke 
open window, and. bending out, seemed to be look- 
ing for something beneath it Then she hurried to 
my bedside, bdng evident^ surprised at seeing w 
there. 

** If yon attempt to open that whidow again." shs 
said, " ru put you into a room where iron bars wiU 
make yon leave the window closed." 

I was silent ; I bore all her wrath rather than sty 
anythhig of the lovely visitor to my room. 

** Ton want no more nurshig, I see ; that one piO 
cured you. To-morrow Pll give up charge of you." 

'* You have been very, very kind." I began. 

" Keep your thanks, young gentieman; I wonld 
do the same for a bird, a dog— anything that bad 
life in it Now that vou are out or danger, I wish 
you were outside of the castle gate ; 'tis not good to 
have you within it" 

I slept well that night dreaming alternately of my 
mother and of the lovely being of the evenmg be- 
fore. I saw the former in an agony of mind, her 
hair, grown as white aa snow, failing wfldly abont 
her. At another time I saw a young and beautifal 
girl bending over her and consoling h^— my uo- 
known visitor. I called in piteous accents to ny 
mother, and while I did so I awoke. 

''Dreamtatg of home, I rather think, young gen- 
tieman," said a voice olose to me. 

I started, and the well-remembered green glasses 
were again before me. 

"Better, eh? TTeB, I should say. Notsofriirht- 
ened this morning." And the doctor laughed in the 
same disagreeabfo manner as before. 

" I have to thank you very much, doctor, for ny 
recovery." 

" That you have," he returned, '* if you only knew 
all. Well, well, better alive than dead. But 70a 
must get out of this place, out of the castle, to-mor- 
row. To-day yon leave this room for another pre- 
pared for yon. There are your clothes," ana he 
Eointed to some on a chair. ''Nowgetoutofyoir 
ed ; I shall send a servant to assist you." 

Before I oould reply, he turned away and honied 
from tiie room. Aa he went out an old valet entered, 
so like Warp that I almost decided that she was 
again before me in another form ; but his Toice was 
BO different from hers, that I knew my first impres- 
sion was wrong. He assisted me to dress. None 
of the clothes were my own, but all suited me ex- 
actiy, and appeared to be of the moat expensive 
kind. 

** Glad to see you off that couch, air," said the 
servant m I finished dressing. '* Change of air will 
make you strong, sir ; the room ordered for yon is 
a very delightftil one." 

"I have met with great attention and kindness 
here," I said ; " I feel very gratefhl." 

The man gave a peculiar laugh. 

** Only to save your life," he returned. " No one 
is entertained here." 

** Now," I thonght, " I have a chance of hearing 
something about this mysterious place— this old fel- 
low is communicative. Indeed 1" I said. " Lord 
Amley is probably an invalid?" 
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H« wt» silent, and appeared not to have heard 
■7 remailE. 

** Is Lady Arnley li?ing V^ I asked, becoming qnite 
desperate in my resolution to obtain some iniorma- 
tkuu '*Any yonng ladies in the castle ?'* 

At the last question he literally bounded from 
■J ride^ and, at a little distance from me, exclaimed : 

** Let no one hear yoo asic that question within 
tlMse walls, Toung gentleman. If you did, I would 
sot soswer lor the consequences. Now, nr,** he 
added, bowii^, aa if nothing had been spoken, '* I 
win ibow you to your aittinff-room.'* 

I followed him through a long corridor, and up a 
lEglil <tf marble-steps, so white and polished that it 
seemed as if no one had ascended them for a long 
tiBM. At the top we reached a large, square land< 
iag, It one side of which was an archway leading to 
» cofridor corresponding with that near the bedroom. 
The wnrant opeiMd the last door on the landing, say- 
ingr '* Tour room, sir,'* and I walked in, wblle he 
beld Uie door open for me. The luxury of the room I 
lisd left fkded away before the gorgeousness of that 
into which I was then shown ; but I looked in vain 
lor any trace of those who were in the habit of using 
H. 1 reclined on one of the silken couches, feeling 
M if in a state of semi • consciousness 1 had been 
dropped into a fUry palace, all that was wanting 
beinff the loTely fiedry of whom I had a glimpse the 
tvei^ before. I must come down to everyday, 
commonplace feelings, and say that I thought one 
thing more was wanting — creature comforts. But I 
hsd not long to wait for the inviting luncheon, which 
wta ^ced before me by the same old servant who 
hsd uown me into the room. 

** Lord Amiey wishes me to tell you, sir, with lUs 
eofflpUmenta, that he will visit you at three.'' 
Ottoffhig his tone, he added, in a low voice, '*0n 
your ofe, do not repeat the question you asked me 
thia morning." 

I thanked him, took the hint, and, as I saw him 
depart, threw myself back on the low couch, which 
was dose to an open window. There was not 
enoogh breeze to stir the lace curtains near me, yet 
it was deUciousIy cool. A^u 1 thought of my 
mother. What torture of mmd she must be endur- 
io£! I closed my eyes — why should I not write it ? 
—I felt hot tears starting st the thought of so much 
nflhring, which I was powerless to alleviate. Then 
I became sensible of that unaccountable feeling 
which sometimes tells us we are not alone. At the 
mme moment a hand was laid on mine. I opened 
my eyes quickly, and there, close to me, bending 
down over me, was the beautiful behig I had seen 
in my room the evening before. 

*' Hnah ! Do not speak," she said, in a voice so 
low, so siweet, that I felt charmed as I listened. 
"You are weak," she continued, in a kind, pitying 
tone. "Take this; write to your mother. I wifi 
can again for it, and forward it to her : she must 
Bot reply to it. I have heard all— heard how you 
longed to write to her." 

I stood np. 

"^In what words shall I thank yon?" I said> 
** Only tell me who is so kind to me." 

" Mabel Lynn," she answered quickly and with a 
cfaildhke naine^; '*but, if you value my peace, be 
■lent" 

Then she left the room as noiselessly as she had 
entered, and I tnmed in mute astonishment to the 
little parcel in my hand for evidence that all was 
reality. It contained all reouisites for writing, with 
the words, *' Keep all out of sight," written on the 
cover m a small, finished hand. I need not say how 
joyhiUy I wrote and prepared the letter for my 
mother. I had only concluded it and laid all aside 
when the old valet appeared to say that Lord 
Andey was coming. 

OHAPTIH n. 

I riLT mw heart beat u I fixed my eyes on the 
4oor, ezpeetiDg when it wonld open to see an old 



gentleman quite as hideous and grotesque-lookiDg as 
is servants and attendants. But when I saw Lord 
Arnley enter I seemed in an instant to forget my 
peculiar position, surrounded as I was by mystery 
and by persons difTerent from any I had ever seen — 
all, I say, was lost in surprise and admiration. Be- 
fore me was one who was the very impersonation of 
dignity, almost majestic in appearance, his figure 
riightly bent, yet scarcely with age ; for, although 
his white hair, resting on his shoulders, at first si^ht 
would give that idea, the brightness of his sparklmg 
black eyes contradicted it. evidently other causes 
than time had given his hair that striking appear- 
ance, and left on his handsome face a settled ex- 
{)readon of melancholy which, when he smiled, 
ooked sadder still. 

He bowed low as he entered, and advancing 
quickly toward me, said : 

** I bid you welcome to Arnley Castle, Mr. Fern- 
more, and congratulate you on your restoration ta 
health." 

I expressed my gratitude, I fear, in a very awk- 
ward way : for I had been so taken with surprise, 
that 1 haa not time to recover my self-possession. 
Doubtless he noticed it, for he took my hand 
khidly. 

*' Ah, I see you are weak yet— vexy. Recline on 
this couch. Do not mind sitting up, I beg ; your 
strength is not equal to it, Hr. Femmore." 

However, I politely pendsted in sitting up ; I felt 
so impresded by the presence I was in, that, do what 
I would, I could not ue down. 

** Well, if you prefer it, sit up," he said, mildly— 
so mildly, that I felt soothed by his voice. For a 
moment he placed his right hand over his eyes; 
when he removed it, he looked at me so intently 
that I felt my face becoming red. 

'* Forgive me," he said, quickly. ** I distress yon 
by my steady gaze ; but there is a likeness in your 
features to one who rendered me a service so great 
that the sacrifice of my life would hot reqnite it. 
That was your father, Hr. Femmore. You stsrt," 
he said. *' Tes, yes ; but for the name you gave- 
you would have been removed before now from 
within these walls, where stranger's foot has not 
trodden for many a year. I see that I surprise you. 
Doubtless, you are anxioas to know how you got in 
here. You shall hear all, if you will honor me with 
your company at eight o'clock this evening. My 
servant wUl conduct you to my room. Now tell me 
if my people have done all for you as you wished." 

I was profuse in my expressions of gratitude, and 
declared that nothing wss wanting in their attention- 
tome. 

'* That is aa I wished it," he returned. *' There* 
are kind hearts beneath the gaunt exteriors my 
people present." My thoughts turned with the- 
swiftness of lightning to the loveliness of Mabel 
Lynn. He said, quietly, but as if he could read my 
thoughts at a glance, " You think my people diflbr* 
ent from those you meet in everyday Ufe, do you not, 
Mr. Femmore? There was no exception, was 
there?" 

" Very singular indeed, my lord," I replied to his 
first question, " but Truly kind." 

'* That is well," he said, withdrawing from my face 
the steady gaze with which im had regarded me 
while I answered. It seemed to me that he sus- 
pected the visit of the morning. He rose, and, again 
taking my hand with great jEindness, said : ** This 
evening I shall see you again. If your hand and 
heart are ss tme as your father's, I shall not have 
to regret your gaining an entrance to Araley Castle." 

He bowed and went out, leaving me more per- 

J>lexed and pn^ed than before. He knew my 
iather, then, years ago. Strange that I never heard 
Lord Arnley spoken of at home ! Trae. I was 
yonng when my father died. Once only had I heard 
my mother mention the name ; when speaking of the 
castle, she said tiiat its owner had isolated himself 
from the rest of mankind. 
I cannot tell the intensi^ of my excitement as the 



afternoon passed on. I expected each moment that 
Mabel would comet as she had said, for the letter. 
Should I see her with Lord Arnley in the evening? 
And what should I hear, and to what would that m- 
terriew lead ? As the time went by, I was begin- 
ning to think she was not coming, when the door 
opened slowly, and Mabel entered, with a timid 
cautious step and look. I walked forward to meet 
her. 

" Is your letter ready?** she asked. " I have come 
lor it'*^ 

" A thousand, thousand thanks for such exceed- 
ing kindness to me, a stranger," I replied, as I 
handed her the letter. 

** Ko thanks are due to me, Mr. Femmore ; I am 
only perlormiog a duty to one in sorrow — your 
mother. Now, good-by ; we do not meet agahu'* 

That I loved my mother ? ery dearly is unques- 
tionable ; but at that moment I experienced some- 
thing like a feeling of disappointment at hearing her 
declare that she did aU for tby mother— noming 
it seemed, for me. Only performing a duty. How 
cold the words sounded! 

She turned to go as she said, '' We do not meet 
again." All self-control left me when 1 heard the 
words; before I was well aware of the act, I had 
taken a small, fkir hand fai mine. ** Not meet again !" 
I repeated. *' Do unsay those words." 

*Ut does not rest with me to unsay them," she^- 
-awered, with simplicity, as, not hurriedly,. she with- 
drew her hand. "Yon raved so piteous! v about 
your mother while you were ill, that I felt it would 
be wrong not to assist yon to write to her." 

** Then." I said, ** Warp has told you all this?*» 

** No, oh, no ; I heard you while 1 helped Warpto 
cool your head with vinegar-and- water." She 
laughed ; it was a low, musical laugh, but evidently 
involuntary, for ahe looked nervously around her, 
as if startled at the sound. Recovering herself, she 
continued, " I dare say your cl(y belles would not 
like to dabble in vinegar-and-water ;" and again her 
face was bright with the pleasantry her remark af- 
forded her. " Better than let a poor wretch die, 
was it not? Farewell ; I wish you good health." 

Before I could reply I was alone, standing where 
she had left me, almost stupefied at the turn her re- 
macks had taken. Then, after all, Mabel looked on 
me a» a " poor wretch," whom she had conde- 
scended to nurse to save bis life, rather than let him 
die— nothing more. 

I went back to my couch sad and disheartened. 
I felt ill— it was not fancjr— my head ached. Dinner 
was removed without being touched by me. " But 
I mual rouse myself," 1 thought ; '' in another hour 
I shall have to meet Lord Arnley again." All 
chance of seeing Mabel with him was at an end. 

At eight o^clock precisely, the old servant came 
to show me to Lord Arnley*s room. After passing 
through many corridors and descending some flights 
of stairs, I was ushered into a large room on the 
ground floor. One of the windows opened on a ter- 
race, beyond which was a garden exquisitely laid 
oat, and the perfume of flowers filled the air. Lord 
Arnley, who was alone, rosei and received me 
eourteoosly. I sat, at his desire, hi a large easy- 
chair, and he drew another opposite to mine^nd 
Ufok his place in it While he was doing so, no- 
ticed that the room corresponded with the other 
parts ot the castle I had seen. 

" Pray, Mr. Femmore, don't stand on ceremony; 
just lean back hi your chah:. ShaU I close the wm- 
dow ? The air might ii^jure you." 

All this he said without stopping, but with such 
ease, that in a moment I felt quite at home, and 
availed myself of the luxury of the velvet cushions 
at my back. Again I began to express my grati- 
tude for his attention, but he asked me as a lavor 
not to repeat my thanks. 

** I see." he began, " that you are not as well as 
Doctor Mar thinks. In his opinion you are fit to 
leave here to-morrow : I think otherwise. 1 have no 
doubt but you are curious to know how you got hi to 



thiseastler* I expreoed my desire to hear it, so ks 
went on : 

*• Under Providence, you owe your HfB to the old 
doctor who attended y^n. During that fearfhl slonii 
he was coming in a carriage toward tbecasHe, wheo 
he saw two men and a horse lying dead by the roid- 
side. On examination, he foand that 1^ was not 
extinct in one— yourself; the other, apparently the 
driver, and the none were past all aid— the light- 
ning had done its work surely there. You were 
stunned by having been thrown violently from the 
vehicle, with his servant's help, he lifted you into 
the carriage, and thns was brought to Amlej 
Ostle the first stranger for many years. I would 
not leave you outside the gMes to die ; and in vtin 
might I try to tell you how my heart was raised in 
thankiblness when I found that the life thus saved 
was that of George Fernmore's son. Can you betr 
with an old man, Mr. Femmore, while I tell yoo t 
tale of years ago, a tale of desolating woe— of a time 
when your father helped to soothe brudaed and bleed- 
ing hearts T* 

Be had placed his hands on the edge of a little 
oraamental table that stood beside Imn ; as be 
ceased speaking, he bent his head forward until it 
rested on them. When he raised them after a ftw 
minutes. Us face was coloriess, showing plsinly the 
intensity ot his emotion. 

** Pardon me, pray, pardon me," he said; "to- 
deed, I did not mtend to let my feelings be seen, 
but " 

" I beg that yon win not distress yourself, mj 
lord," I replied. *' I wocdd listen and sympathise 
with you f^ely, but not when the rememDrsooe 
pains you so much." 

*' It is dne to yon, Mr. Femmore. I never had an 
opportunity of telling your ftither how gratefhl I wu 
for his brotherly and loving act to me, therefore I 
must tell it to his son. I was not as old as you are. 
Mr. Femmore, at the tfane to which I wish to go 
back. I was in my twentleUi year when I met one 
whom it was only to see and know to love. 1 loved 
her, my after lifo showed me how deeply. She re- 
turned my love, and before I was twenty-one, she 
being a year younger, we were married. In three 

J rears I lost her ; death had no respect for my deep 
ove. One child, a daughter, was left to me in her 
place. As she grew up, she was the living hnage of 
nnr lost one, and she oecame the idol of my life. 
When she was seventeen, one who visited her here 
with others, under the name of a fHend,won heryoong 
heart. I saw it ; sooner would I have seen her dead 
than wedded to him. I told him so ; I prohibited his 
visits to the castle ; but a viper, a snake, can some- 
times enter despite our efforts. 

" A word tells all. She left her home, left% father^ 
heart, for one who cared more for the wealth she 
was expected to hiherft than for the prit^less tress- 
ure he had in her. The same day on which she left 
the castle they were married ; after a week they 
retumed, expecting to be received here. In an hoar 
ofpassion and craelty,! banished her from my pres- 
eMe, and she went forth a wanderer, I knew not 
whither— I never knew. Your father was a yoang 
man then. I do not doubt but he admired Mabel; 
had he sought her, he might have obtained her 
hand ; perhaps later on he would have done so. He 
hurried to tlie castle when the news of the marrisge 
got circulated. I saw that he felt deeply. He im- 

Flored me to bring her back. No, fool &at I was ! 
was inexorable— passion blinded reason. 
"A few years haa passed, miserable years, daring 
which I lived a life of seclusion. They had passed, 
I say, when, on a nig^t in December— a night when 
the elements seemed to vie with one another in 
fury— a loud knocking at the gates roused all within 
the castle. The gates were opened, and your fatiier 
rode into the courtyard. He came to the room 
where I was to ask assistanoe fbr a wretched being 
whom, as he was riding home from Eraton, he hsd 
found dying in the storm by the wayside. A ve- 
I hide and aervanta were immediately at his com- 




noBd, and hmlf an hour after a woman, holding an 
Inraiit firmly to her bo»om, was placed by the fire 
in the serrants'-hall. I went to see what service I 
conid render. Her hair was partly covering her 
(Bce, blown there by the wind and ndn. It was pat 
OD one side." 

The last few sentences were mnch broken by 
Lord Amley's sobs. I was prepared for the sequel. 
He pained, looked at me with an expression of in- 
describable agonv, and then said, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper,'^' It was Mabel !" 

Again his head was bent down upon his hands at 
the edge of the table, and large, bright drops fell On 
the carpet at his feet. 

"A ottle more and yon will know aU," he went 
CO, recovering himself. 

" In three days she died. She lived to know that 
I had foi^ven her. She was able to tell me that 
the had lost her hnsband within two years of their 
marriage, that she was making her way back to me 
when uie was overtaken by the storm, and Provi- 
dence sent yonr father to save her. Her child lived; 
1 sent her to the Continent to be edacate,d*-sent her 
away from a house of desolation, to spare her young 
teart A*om sharing my misery. I got a promise 
from yoor father to keep all secret, as if ne had 
never seen such woe ; he kept it. B^ a strange fa- 
tality. I did not meet him again before his death ; 
thus I never conld tell him all I felt. Then it was 
that 1 resolved— nothing more—that no strange foot 
should tread within these walls again. I have a 
regular establishment of old domestics. They have 
aU they want, they can go and come as they 
like, I afford them every luxury ; but none of them 
retain their old names. No, the outer world was to 
be no more to me ; I, as it were, made up a little 
ODe for myself within these walls, and named each 
one as my fancy directed. To-morrow I shall show 
you where I pass my leisure hours, or rather, I 
should say, where most of toy time is spent. You 
have heard all, Mr. Femmore, or nearly all. Can 
you wonder that I welcome you, and make an excep- 
tion in vour favor? Your father gave me the 
promise 1 asked ; will you do the same now ?" 

I answered without hesitatipn; in my inmost 
heart I sympathized with him at that moment. He 
nmst have read my thoughts, for he said : 

** I see that ^on can feel for an old man*s sorrow. 
I shaU pot aside ceremony ; why should I practice 
it with the son of my best friend ? Let me call you 
Edward, and old days will seem to come back once 
again. Now, you premise that, while yon remain 
here, or after yon have gone, you will in no way 
take advantage of anything yon hear or see within 
these walls? In a word, in relation to all within 
them, you will never act without my knowledge or 
consent?" 

I saw his meaning ; I knew now who Mabel was 
—the second Mabel. Even to gain her love, I could 
not at that moment have withheld the promiseu 

'* I am satisfied," he said. " You remain here as 
my goest, no longer on sufferance, waiting to be 
healed to t^e your departure. I would know nv>re 
of yon belore we part. There la one duty of the 
host which I cannot perform, and yon will excuse it. 
Mv resolution forbids mp to sit with you at table ; in 
all elae consider yourae^^my guest. Doubtless you 
desire to communicate with your mother ; I heard 
that you spoke of her while you were ill. Writing 
materials will be supplied to vou. Tell her, with 
the oompliments of a recluse," he added, with ex- 
treme affiibility, " that you are treated as a Christian 
h&n^ but no details, Edward; remember your 
promise. You are tired— I see that ;^oa are. To- 
morrow at noon I will show yon what will both please 
and interest von." 

We parted for the night Not a word of Mabel. 
It was clear that I was to be kept in ignorance of 
her residence in the castle ; yet I saw that my ^* 
miae had been asked as a sort of safeguard lest I 
might see her. 

At noon the next day I was again conducted by 



the same servant to Lord Amley's room. He met 
me as if he had known me for a long time. His 
manner was gracious— more, it was so ftiendly that 
I felt no longer in the presence of a stranger. 

" I intend to be your physician, Edward," he said. 
"Old Mar declares that you are well enough to 
travel, while, in my opinion, you are not fit to bear 
any fatigue. A stroll in the grounds will refresh 
you. I will accompany you, and show you what I 
promised yesterday." 

We walked out on the terrace through the open 
wmdow. The air was light, while it was ftiU of the 
perfhme from the beds of flowers by which we were 
passing. At a little distance from the terrace there 
was a miniature lake of great beauty, close to 
which was a rustic summer-house, its exterior 
covered with branching creepers, while rose-treea 
hung over the entrance. Within were inviting-look- 
ing seats, round a table well-supplied with books. 
Although Lord Arnley led me to it, his manner wai 
embarrassed, as he sud : 

''Rather picturesque, is it not? Yet I seldom 
use it?" 

** Just the place for Mabel," I thought. 

He hurried from it, and seemed more at ease a 
Uttle fiirther on. We entered a plantation, beyond 
which I saw a high wall with a large door. When 
we reached it he rang a bell, and in an instant the 
door was opened. After crossing a spacious hall, 
we entered a small sitting-room plainly famished, 
and having at one end a k>ng bookcase with three 
or four rows of shallow drawers below the shelves. 
He opened a few of these in succession, and showed 
me that they contained a beautilul collection of 
minerals from every part of the world, some of them 
dull and heavy, others sparkling with clusters of 
brilliant crystals. Below each was a neatly-written 
label, giving the name of the specimen and an ao- 
coimt of its composition. 

The books on the shelves above were standard 
works on chemistry and its kindred sciences, by the 
leading writers on those subjects in England, France 
and Germany. He took oown one or two, and 
opening them, pointed to the few words written on 
the fly-leaf, which showed that they were the gifts 
of the authors. 

'^ You see," he said, with a smile, '*I am not so 
secluded at Arnley Castle as to be cut oiS from 
corresponding with those who take an interest in the 
same pursuits as I do." 

I staid some time, looking over drawer after 
drawer of his cabinet, for I could see Uiat he was 
pleased at my doing so. At length he proposed 
that we should turn into his worksnop, as he called 
the well-furnished laboratory which we next entered. 
It was a room of considerable size, lighted by a sky- 
light, which was half-open when we came in. Along 
one side there was a number of small, brick-built 
furnaces, on which were large earthenware and 
metal retorts ; one of these was lighted, and an old 
servant was busy preparing another. At the oppo- 
site end was a huge table, and the ahelves runmng 
along the walls were covered with an immense col- 
lection of chemical apparatus. 

A glance told me that it was the laboratory of a 
hard-working, skillftd chemist; and Lord Arnley ap- 
peared to be quite at home among his retorts and 
ftirnaces, for he be|;an at once to speak to me of an 
investigation in which he was then engaged, and, 
with the desire of showing me how he occupied his 
time, went to work at once, with the old servants 
aid, explaining to me the various complex pro- 
cesses as he went on. When he had spent about naif 
an hour in this way— and it passed very rapidly, for 
his interest in his favorite pursuit seemed quite con- 
tagious—we went out again into the garden. 

** You see how I pass my time," he said, as the 
door was closed arter ns and we turned away. 
" There, laboring in the cause of science, I often 
foraet all my fears, troubles, and anxieties." 

He was still speaking on the subject when we left 
the plantation and approached the summer-house. 
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Saddenlj I saw the flowers roand the entrance 
Btirred. and a small white hand plucked one. In the 
same instant Mabel stepped ont She saw ns, 
started back, and was hidden from riew. I looked 
at Lord Amley, I could not help it, 'and his usually 
pale face was crimson in a moment. He clasped 
Lis hands ; and years may pass on, but I shall never 
forget his look of agony. From my soul I felt for 
him. His years far outnumbered mine, but, as if he 
were the younger, I took his clasped hand and said : 

" I shall not betray you. my lord ; I shall keep my 
promise. I have seen your granddaughter before 
this moment, when she was not aware that I saw 
her." 

He turned from the srbor, and leant on my arm 
aa he walked on a few steps. 

<* Spoken like your father !" he said. <* Can I be 
blamed for wishmg to guard mj second Mabel ? 
Let us return to the castle," be added, in a dejected 
tone. For once neither of us looked toward the 
smnmer-houae in passing. When we reached his 
room, he said, **An hour hence return to me, Ed- 
ward ; meantime order luncheon." 

That hour seemed aa Ions as three. What would 
its termination bring to me f I belieTe I was knock* 
ing at Lord Amley's door when the Uut minute of it 
was passing. He had quite recovered his' self-pos- 
session ; he was even cheerftii. 

" I have thought," he said, " very deeply for more 
than half an hour, Edward, and after so much rts 
flection, I feel quite convinced that Providence ruled 
that you should visit Amley Castle. Old Mar is anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance out of the sick- 
room." 

*'And I am anxious to see him," I replied, ** to 
express mv thanks for his attention to me, and, 
above all, for having picked me up by the wayside." 

*' Well, come to toe next room ; I shall be able to 
gratify you, I thiak." 

On the opposite side of the large hall he opened 
a door, and bade me enter. '* Here coma the green 
.glasses," I thought. But no ! On a low ottoman by 
an open window sat Mabel Lynn, her head bent over 
a book, which she seemed intent on reading— so in- 
tent, that she did not notice our entrance ; but 1 
saw, fh>m wliatever cause it was, that her face and 
neck were becoming crimson, and when Lord Am- 
ley called " Mibel," she stood up, looking a picture 
of confusion. He introduced me formally to her, 
and, as he aaid the words, she seemed to recover 
her self-control. She bowed low, but, as she took 
her seat again, she looked quickly at me — our eyes 
met. 

A thousand times might she call me a poor 
wretch, yet would I believe in my inmost heart that 
Mabel Lynn was not indifferent to me. 

Lord Amlev*s ease of manner soon set all right. 
We spoke without reserve of my providential es- 
cape and of our visit of the morning, and, finally. 
Doctor Mar was sent for. In one way only could I re- 
cognize the doctor of the sick-room — he still wore 
the green glasses ; but his manner was so af&ble 
that he did not seem to be the same person. He 

gave us a verv graphic account of his finding me 
ksenaible on the road. I could have laughed— yes, 
heartOy— at the stvle in which it was related, but 
for the sacrifice of the poor fellow's Ufe of whose 
services I had availed myself that morning. When 
my visit to MabePs drawing-room ended, I went 
back to my own room, after receiving an invitation 
from Lord Amley to spend the evening with him 
and Mabel. 

*' Edward," he aaid, '' I have placed more confi- 
dence in you than in any other man living. I did 
so first for your £sther*s sake, for your own, too." 

I did not reply, but pressed his hand as we 
parted ; and I could not help noticing that the sad 
expression en his fi^e was changing to a happy 
smile* 

Two weeks had passed, and oo the next day I 
was to leave the castle— I was so strong and well 
that there was no cause for prolonging my visit- 



two weeks in which were hours and days of 
too high, too enrapturing, to be set forth in formal 
words. Mabel Lynn's heart was mine : at no distant 
day her hand would .be mine also, and all thia with 
the knowledge and sanction of Lord Amley. 

I said I was to leave the castle next day. Mabel 
and I Ungered in the garden. The oahn, subdued 
light of sunset fell on aU around, imparting yet more 
loveliness to the scene. Her hand rested in mhie. 

" Mabel," I said, ** I have one questioB yet to 
aak vou." 

^'Another f she aaid, with her sweet musical 
laugh. 

"Tea; and I dread to ask it." 

The expremion of her face became aeriona. 
« Dread!" she repeated. *' Edward, do you a^ao- 
ciate fear with Mabel Lynn r ' 

** Mabel, dear Mabel, do not look anxlooa ; bnt I 
cannot get rid of an unpleasant recollection oon- 
nected with the time when I was convaleacent." 

'* Do sav it at once, Edward !" she exclaimed. *' X 
thought all waa open and candid between ua." 

We were sitting on one of the seata in the arbor. 

" Mabel," I s«d, " do you remember a remark 
yon made on the day whan you brought me paper 
to write to my mother ? It pained me then ; even 
now, in these happy moments, it sometimes cemea 
to me and throws a shadow over me." 

*' What ia itr' she asked, looking anziooa^ into 
my face. 

*' Ton said," I began, *' that it wss better to dab- 
ble in vinegar-and-water than to let a poor wretck 
die." 

The very castle walls seemed to re-echo the sound 
of her merry laugh. When she conld oompoae her- 
self, she said : 

"Ah, I see you felt a little hurt at being called a 
wretch. Are yon happy now, Edward?" soe aaked, 
suddenly. 

'* Happy !" I repeated. *' Can yon aak me that, 
Mabel ? »> 

'* Then you may date your happiness fttm the 
moment when I called you a poor wretch, listen. 
Edward. You looked so sad, so weak, that I pitted 
you ; you told me to unsay the words that we moidd 
not meet again! You were a stranger. I was ex- 
tremely near showing you my f^uags, so I said 
something that I could laugh at, and that would test 
you a little at the same time. Are you satisfied T' 
she said, with a charming, arch look. *' If I had 
made a fool of myself that day, and let the tears 
start to mv eves, you never would have seen Mabel 
Lynn again." 

Three months after, Lord Amley gave into my 

Eossession the greatest treasure he possessed. Be 
as left his seclusion, and has been more than ofice 
at Femmore Hall. 



8oet«l Uems— A native ofUkaranga asserted 
that, in the village next to that in whicn we lived, 
the people were on most friendly terms with the 
lions, which used to walk in and about the village 
without attempting to injure any one. On great oc- 
casions, they were treated to honey, goats, sheep 
and ugali, and sometimes at these afternoon ^xmtm 
as many as two hundred lions assembled. Each 
lion was known to the people by name, and to tkeae 
tiiey responded when called. And when one died 
the inhaoitants of ^e village mourned for him as 
for one of themselves. This village was reported to 
be situated on tiM shores of Lake Tanganyika, not 
very distant from Jumsh Merikani's house ; and he 
also told me that thia friendabip between the natives 
of the place and Hons was commonly spoken of, but 
he had never been present at one of the gatherings. 
The Mkananga, however, asserted that he had often 
witnessed this friendly intercourse between man and 
beast, and brought several of his tribesmen to testify 
to the troth of his statement. Certainly, tf this be 
trae, our most famoos Hon-tamers have yet some- 
thing to learn fh>m the natives of Africa. 
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'Pauline's Plunder. 

OuNDMA Ouasui mi ■ datennlnad woman ; 
■uduotluDff could more hat when iha had mada'Dp 
bf mied ; w» wt taew it wm nielem lo argaa a qum- 
liaii irben atie Mid, "It Iball b* tboi, audio,' and 
doMd her lipa with tbal decided 

I «aj we; but I' ' — ■"" 

Tantlna wa* qoHa I. _ . 
heritiiiB from her that decided , 

WaUredirltkgraodnia, weUtreagirii. AtAUbar'* 
tDd mother'i d«ath, graiidm* op«iMd bar doon and 



Lou and I endaaTorad to plaa 

bar ID all thingi. It waa wall m: 
BbDold wa many, and marr^ to ] 
vonld each recelra bvm ber a 






*gitt. 



, — g»yo 

tireiham witlad; Dot then, we bad oar n 
pottlbii. Panllna, icomfQl and ini^gnant at onr 
-^~t ol aplTit, Taaolvad upon a far dilnrant canna ; 
__. mamed for pore loro, coiuaqneatlr Incnitiag 
gnndma'a great dimdeaanra. 
" Bha hai fixleited her money ; aha wlU not leoaiTB 
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Bat grandma only grimlv Bmiled and said : " Yonr , 
tears are groundless; she shall receiTe a gift. 
Pauline, 1 give to you on yonr wedding-day, the 
entire contents of the old garret'' 

Was ever such a thing heard of! The old garret 
plunder I 

" A perfect insult," Lo« and I declare, with t^ars, 
whOe we earnestly besought Pauline to change her 
mind, and thus escape the wrath of crandma. But 
PatHine proudlv kept her word, wedded her penni- 
less lover, and laughingly accepted grandma's wed- 
ing gift. 

A curious delight seemed to animate her while 
superintending l£» removal of the mbbiBh. Up to 
the garret and down again she flew, all vadiant and 
smilmg ; Toa would have tbovght she had fkllen heir 
to Aladdin's treasureat instead ot old4hshioBed mid- 
irons, old chafars, won aad taAing to pieces, old 
bags and barrels ; iatect, everyihhig dirty, dotty, and 
dismal, thst had accnmnlated in the garret for vem. 

Lon and I looked oa in aaaaemeat, and half 
thougfct sbs had takaa leave of her senses. 

" What can she do with it all?" we azolauMd ; 
but PanHna paid no head %a ou- pitying wonder. 
CheerilT aha bid ns all good-by aad gavly followed 
the iteBety k>ad away. What a niae days' wonder 
that maty load of ande^t relics must have been to 
the huMeds of peeping eyes of the whole neighbor- 
hood. I doabt grandma's bestowal of awh a gift, 
had she the remotest idea of ita rmkly acceplaaca 
and appropriation. 

Some weeks elapsed, when one morning we each 
recetiiai a aharming note of invitatioa from Paulina, 
asking na to spend tne day with her. 

** Wovid Gnrndma Gresham go?" we questSoned 
of each other. We dare not aak, tor ahe looked ao 
cold and hard that day ; but when the 'carriage came 
for Lob aad ma, down the stairs sailed grandma ; 
verystff and sttt she sat all the way, acaroeiy otter- 
tog a waul. 

After ^alla a iMg drive we reached Pauline's home. 
It waa a ttar cottage, looking as if built for the birds, 
Instead oftwa sudi substantial mortals as Pauline 
and Harbart. 

Pauline floag open the door, and weloomad aa all 
most cordiaS^, kindly relieving grandma of her 
wrappings, who stood stook-stlH staring about the 
rooms in aoMaament, every now and thaa ittftring 
•*Ah!" 

** Well, dear graaiBB^ how do yoa ttke my home f* 
asked nmlhie, with a nMrry laugh. 

*' Umf* was an grandma replied, as she sat down 
and wiped her s y e gi aeaea ta take aaelher survey. 

They were indeed pretty, cozy rooms, with the 
aroh between ; tba floors were na* carpeted, but 
polished eo they ^one like a mirror, while all 
around were laid fringed mata. The walls were 
beautiftfly decotatsd with Autumn leaves ; the cur- 
tains were trimawd wtth a border of the same richly 
colored fblliage ; the lambreqnins were made of un- 
bleached musUa, ao handsomely looped ' and ar- 
ranged that, had aeC Pauline told us. we could never 
have guessed of their texture. The old andirons, 
highly polished, shone brightly before the blazing 
grat^^h'e. 

*' Do yea reoognise this chair, grandma f inqiired 
Pauline. Grandma shook her head. 

** An old piece of heavy brocade stult that I found 
.n aa old trank; it waa rather dirty, bat I cleaned it, 
aad Bsrbert covered the chair." 

«• It ia realty beaottful!" Loa and I exclaimed, 
while we carefiUv examined it. " I can ecaroely 
believe it is that old chair-frame I sawaad wondered 
whaiyea woaid do with it" 

" 'Inn the very same one. We doctored it up, ao it 
lootoqeite roapeetable, I think," said Paohne. 

** ¥natt are theae pretty mata made ofT' asked 
Jjoa, aitllng down on the floor the better to inspect 

B. 

Those are made of old ooObe-baga," replied 



CoflhO'bafa! Oh, nooaasiei" cjaealated Lds 



and I, laughing, and even grandma*s grim mooth 
twitched iiighUy at the comers. 

** There is no nonsense about it, I can asaure yon," 
Pauline replied. **l had the baga washed and 
ironed, and then worked the pattern ea Ihem as yon 
would on Java canvas." 

^And the wall-pockets, I aappoae yon manu&c- 
tored them alsoT^' said I, when we were through 
marveling over the mats. 

''Tes; those I created out of aame acraps of 
velvet, and embroidered them, and Barbect's handi- 
craft la to these mstic hanging-baskets— 4nere pieces 
of grapevtoe and twigs of all ktods; and you see 
they look real nice," said Paaliae, fondly regarding 
them. 

Indeed they were beaultM, fQed with gaf; blos- 
soming planta, and loaf, giaen, hangliig vines. 
Then there waa an old-thaUaaed lennge mttk had 
been re-oovered with ehinti. The piotnrsa were 
Pauline's own lovely dnwiagB, while the ftamea 
were the old-fisshioaed eaes that had beea hansshi d 
to the garret long ago ; bnft the vagldmg aniaaead- 
ing added greatly to their appeaaaace. Thaa tim 
old oeatre-table, with olaw ieet apen whfah stead 
the aooderona sUrer oaadleslidc, while macaitoea 
and Herbert's papen were atBawa to pretljy maacder 
upon im polished aartace. 

**Toar hoaaa Is a hiid%nas< ■ toiiy bowerf^ we 
died. 

"Wait nntU X ahow yon my bedroom," aaid 
PaaHae. 

The bedroom we pronoonced a perfact gem. 

«• Thia ftimiture never came Item the gairet," 
saUL 

'• No. but it waa the cheapeet aet that Arnold 
had ; aad there ia no lack of a^ work oa that. I 
painted the pietarea on the headend toot-board, and 
OB the bnreaa-drawers :" aad PaaHne rianoed around 
the ooay little room with ce mm es Hl abW pride. 

When Herbert came, we were servea to a deli- 
deaa diaaer; the table, at wUeh Paaltoe made 
merrr, waa set with old chtoa, aaaraly a piece 
matched, aad nearly all were aoaM otf aod slmhtly 
cracked: bat what mattered it, wheu thev held for 
ua each deHoadaa and sooh oieBav aad fkragrant 
colbe. 

The aUeboard we declared the crawnlng piece of 
all, tiMagh it waa rather ancient; II had eace be- 
longed to our great Aant Selina^ 

Pauline was proud ef it, for its beam handles and 
knobs glittered like burnished gold ; and a few dol- 
lars to me cabinetmaker caoaed It te atand straight 
on its legs once men. 

Grandma Gresham waa veiT aSeai at dinner, and 
ate scarcely anytkiaf . I'wklmdlj haped the flMd 
would choke her a JMIa. 

As we were aboat te d|Mrt,mBABa aaid: 
"And you have raaOy doM all thts^Paiiltoe made 
ahappyhoBMootot oldmbhiahf Snchapfaitand 
todns^ hi worthy of iomethiag better. TWmoBev 

I had totended for yon on yoor weddtog-day, shall 
yet be yours."/ .' 

But Fauline at once decUned the gift, aad simply 
said, " The gift I have is all sufficient" 

We saw grandma wipe away a tear^as she bade 
Paniiae good-by. 

And as we drove heme, and wrapped oor costly, 
pbes around us, I think I know of two hearts that 
sighed for Pauline^s bt^toesa, and her old garret 
plunder. 
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CBAFTXR I. 



Tn Commanipaw teiTy-beat lay at Ibe ^Hp oa 
the Jersey side of the Hudaon, ready to take her 
passengers to New Tork. The eabta was alreadj 
quite ful, when a yenag gIrU abeat ei gh it eea yeara 
of sge« came to aad took a seat near a y<qaQg 
who was rather idly reading the mamtoc 
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Hie d^, thongtk yoang, ira^ warm, and the cirl 
took off me light scarf that was bound about her 
neck. As she did so, a bit of black elastic, wound 
looeelT roHBd her throat, broke, and sometfahig ML 
gUtteimg to the floor. 

The yoimg man had been regavdfaitr her fbr a 
few second!*, and, obsorrfBg her toss, stooped to see 
what it might be. It was a plate gold locket, and 
when it fell it opened, and something roond and flat, 
like a thin disk, rolled ont and dropped into a crack 
in file fleering. He picked np we locket and 
offered H to the gfrl. 

** Thank you, sir. I did not observe that I had 
lort it. You are verj — oh, it's gone I'* 

She seemed anxioos about something, and began 
to bMk about the fleer earnestly. 

'^ What has gone?'* said the young BUto. 

" The pieee that was in it, A round bit of black 
glaaa. I must find it. I wouid lot loie it for the 
worW." 

The yofong man stooped down again, and said: 

" Here it is. It has slipped into this oraok." 

** Ok, Pm sorry ! I must get ik I camot lose it.*' 

By this time a number of people ua the neighbor- 
lioed became interested in the prooeediaga* and 
seme suggested one thing and some another. One 
pat his knife in tlie oraci, l>ut the disk only saak the 
deeper, and it seemed as if it really ooud not be 
rescued. 

The, gfarl became anxious, and persisted that it 
fiinst be recovered, even if the floor had to be taken 
up. Some of the people laughed at this, and others 
eaid it could not be done. 

The young maa looked in her face, and saw that 
tlie teftrs were nearly ready to escape from her 
brown eyes. It was an ioteresUng face, and when 
it was turned upon him in an appealing glance. It 
in some vague manner suggested a face long years 
dead. 

** Do not distress voorself, miss. When the boat 
reaches the city, I wfll obtain help and get it out for 
yoa»" 

She gave him a mteftd look and tried to smile. 
The HmUe startled him. It was the ghost of a smile 
that used to oomeon the &ce missed so many years. 

By this time the boat had slid over the river and 
slipped into her dock in New T<^k. The passengers 
moved away, and the girl sat down wiUi her eyes 
fixed OP the spot where the Iittie disk ont of the 
locket had disappeared. 

She could not recall tlie lime when she had not 
worn tliat locket. She never had' known who gave 
it to her,.but in her heart there Angered a "vague 
superstition that, in some manner, it was connected 
iritfa the strange riddle of her life. 

*' Here's the engineer, miss. He liaa some tools, 
-endjperhaps, can rescue the thing.'^ 

*• Oh, I liope so— I hope so." 

The engineer had a pair of pincers and some iron- 
wire, and with these he quickly fished the disk ont 
of the crack and laid it in her hand. Merely a 
round, flat pfeoe of glass, resembling in shape a ten- 
cent CQin, and apparently coated on one side with a 
film of black pamt or varnish. 

** Oh ! I'm very glad, and Vm sure I^m greatly 
ohUffed to yon both. Ton were very kind." 

''That's all right, miss, you're welcome, Vm 
•enre." 

With that the man gathered up his tools and went 
«way. 

The yonng gentloman, who had thus assisted this 
•etranger in distress, lingered a moment, and stood 
nising intently at the nnv bit of glass in her hand. 
The ffgi took the locket Ih^m her pocket, and was 
«bootto put the glass in it when the young man 
eaid: 

** I begr pardon, mias. Will yon allow me to look 
«t that a moment ?" 

'* Certainhr, sir. Ton were very kind to rescue 
It for me." 

He took the glass disk between his fingers, and, 
tnrateg^towaid a window, began to* examine it care- 



ftilly. Then he took out a pocket magotfrinM Ums 
and began to study the disk throogh it. homing it 
before Kis eyes In the fall light. The girl appeared 
somewhat surprised at this, and stood watoliing hhn 
eagerly. 
Presently he turned and offered it to her, saying : 
"It is micro-photo-print. Some motto or senti- 
ment, I suppose. Yon will pardon me for lookteg at 
it. I am interested in that class of work." 
*' Print, sir ! I don't know what you mean ?" 
Seeing a look of n^ingled alarm and surpitoe upoB 
her face, he said, hastily. 

"Why — yes— print— something printed on it I 
couldn't read it with the glass I nad. It's too low- 

rDwer. The thing is intended for lantern-projection, 
Bhould tUnk." 

Bewildered, startled and confhsed, the girl 
clutched the glass tightly in her fingers and stood 
mute and trembling before him with an overmaster- 
ing Borprise and hope in her eyes. Who was he 
that could say such things? Did he speak truth? 
The half he said was beyond her comprehension. 
She only dimly understood that she stood on the 
brink of the mystery of her life. 

** Print, sir? Beal printed wordat Coold you 
read them ?" 

"No, miss; not distinctly. I merely saw that 
something was written on the glass in micro-photo 
print I am mortified that I presumed to even look 
at it I trust you will pardon " 

" Can you read it, sir? Will you read it for me ? 
I— I did not know — oh, sir, do not deceive me ! Is 
there really something written on the glass?" 

The situation was becoming embarrassing. Tlie 
passengers for the return-trip were already fillmg 
the camn, and the young man had no desire for an 
adventure in public. 

'* Excuse me, miss, I have no time now. I am 
glad I was of use to yoo. Another time, perhaps, I 
may be of more service." 

with this he thrust his card into her hand, bowed 
coldly, and withdrew. 

CHAPTIEII n. 

On the evening of that day, two yoonf men tat 
together in a room in an extension at the rear of a 
house oa Fifth Avenue. The place wae fitted up as 
a study a«d medical laboratory, and wae aappHed 
with books, a mioroeoope, and sundry JnetrnwifiitB 
of a sdentific-niedicel character. One of these yoong 
men was Edward Van Horn, a student, aad the eely 
son of John Van Hem, the owner of tiie hooM. The 
other yemg sea was Jack Van Horn, of Albaay, a 
distant relatien, and for tl^ one evenmg e gneet im 
the house. 

'*I had a queer adveetore tUi monikig, Jack. 
Let me tell vou about if 

Edward then related the experience of the morn- 
ing on tlM ferry-boat ^ the littto episode et the 
locket 

"And the strangest part is that the ghi didn't 
seem to know anything ateot tte ooBtents of the 
locket She was rather poorly dress ed a shop-girl 
apparently— but she wae evidently too ielelligent for 
an ifiiterate. She mast have been able to read." 

"Ordinary ^e, of course," said Jack. **Yo« 
say it was intended for lantem-projeetloB. How 
could At read it without an instrument?" 

** She &A not seem to know the locket ha9 any- 
thing written in it, and yet she was exceedingly 
anxious not to lose it** 

Just here a servant knocked, and, entering the 
room, announced a person— a woman— as wuhing 
to see Mr. Edward Van Horn. 

"A lady, Jane ?» 

** No, sir ; a woman." 

"Look here, Edward, tMs is drawhiff ft pretty 
strong. Two adventures in one day ! It is tortoii- 
ate your fether Is not at home." 

*' Send the ghri in, Jane. I don't know what It 
means. Borne new begging dodge, IpreeHiM. 8caf 
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with me, Jtok, and lee the flue art of begging fllni- 
trated by a New York professional.*' 

A moment after, the maid, with evident disgust, 
nahered a joong woman into the room. She was 
dressed in decent black, and had a blae vail over 
her rather shabby hat. The maid departed, and the 
stranger bowed and withdrew her Tail. Edward 
Van Horn was a trifle startled, and rose to receive 
her. Jack, gneseinff the sitnation, offered the yonng 
woman a seat. She declined it with a bow, and 
then said to Edward, slowly and in a constrained 
manner, as if rehearsing a lesson : 

'* I beg pardon, so*. It may be presuming in me 
to introduce myself npon yonr kindness asain, bat 
I am compelled to crave roar indolgence." 

Then she paused as if for a reply. As neither of 
the voong men spoke, she went on with increasing 
dilBdence : 

'* I am aware that I am placing myself in an 
equivocal position, but the— I soarcelv know how 
to express it— the great curiosity you have excited, 
has urged me to this step.*' 

The blood began to mount to her fkce, and she 
trembled slightly. 

'* Pray go on, miss," said Edward. " What can 
we do for you?** 

** It is not much— nothing ** Here she took out 

her locket and began to open it. *' Nothing very 
much. I merely inshed to ask if you would read 
what may be written on this. I cannot see any- 
thmg. I never knew anything waa written npon 

'* Oh, certately !*' said Edward. *' It only requires 
a powerfU microscope. Bit down, miss— you did 
not tell me your name ** 

*'Ada Smith, sir.** 

She took out the glass and gave it to Edward, and 
then took the proflued seat, with a look of eager 
expectation in ner eyes. 

Edward uncovered the microscone while Jack 
lighted the gas-lamp on the table, ana then stood by 
the wall watching the proceedings with interest. 
Edward put the bn of glass in the field of the instru- 
ment, brought it up to the light, and then bent over 
it to examine the bit of nuorosoopic print photo- 
graphed on the glass disk. 

For a moment there was entire silence, and Jack 
stood watching the eager Csce of the young girl and 
tr3ring to recaU the likeness it dimlv suggested— the 
pointed chin and wide-open eyes, the peculiar fore- 
head and the thin and decisive mouth. Where had 
he seen such an one before ? 

Long and earnestly Edward bent over the mlcro- 
seope. When at last he raised his face it was pale 
and bloodless. He gianoed at the girl, and then his 
eyes fell to the floor. She watched him with parted 
lips and wide, intense eyes, and her breath came 
qmckly. There was a painftil sUenoe for a moment 
and she put up her hand as if to repress a sigh. 

** Come, Edward, what is it! Why don*t you 
speak ? Can you read it ?** 

Both Jaek and Ifiss Smith were startled at the 
hnskytone that filled the word. 

«* What is it, sir? What does it say r* 

*' Nothing. That is, nothing— that will It is 

only a motto — a sentiment.*' 

** Tell the young lady. It's hardly fkir to say it is 
nothing. What is the matter with yon ? Ton look ill." 

" I am all right It is merely the heat of the 
room." 

Then he took the bit of glass firom the instrument 
and oflfored it to the giiL She rose and stood gazing 
flxedly at him. 

'MsthataUr' 

"Yes: only a motto—* The truOi wUhouifear.^ 
Merely Ihat.'^ 

It seemed as if her eyes burned him. He shrank 
firom her gase in oonfbuon, and turned and began to 
ftimble awkwardly over the instruments on the 
tftble. 

The gid slowly a^J^^ ^^^ ▼*& *^ innde aa 



though she would go. Jack opened the door for her 
in suence. She turned toward Edward, and lald* 
simply and coldly : '* I am much obliged." 

He would not turn nor look at her, and merely 
said, in an absent manner: **Tou are welcome." 

Then she withdrew in rather a proud manner, aa 
if resenting his inattention. Jack escorted ner 
through the hall, closing the door behind him as 
tbev passed out of the room. 

The instant the door closed Ekiward sank down in 
a chair, covered his (ace with his hands, and moaned : 

"Edward Van Horn, you have told an infamona 
lie." ^ 

OHAPTXB m. 

That night Edward Van Horn fonnd no sleep* 
Remorse sat by his bed, an unbidden room-mate. 
The morning came, with that strange gray twiUght 
peculiar to New York— half fog, half cloud, cold 
and dull, till the mottled sky, in white and gold, told 
the sun had come, bringing fisir weather. He rose 
and dressed mechanically, and faced tiie horrid 
spectres of the night. He must repair the grievous 
wrong he had done this girl. He must search out 
her home and do justly, at any cost. He looked 
about his comfortable room. He thought of his 
home, its luxuries, the ease and fk«edom of his lifts. 
Could he part ttom all theee things and come down 
to a hard lite of tofl, that Justice oe done? 

He recalled the grievous lie of the day before. 
What if it be found out ? Any lime-light and lantern 
might project the tmtii in giant letters, literally upon 
the house-tops, to be seen of all men. Might not 
the girlget a microscope and read the letter for her- 
self? He must find her and explain the writing, 
come what mav. Honor, Justice, truth and all man- 
liness bid him find the girl and restore her to her 
own. 

For days he crossed backward and forward on 
the Communipaw Ferry in the vague hope that he 
might chance upon her. He tried a personal ad- 
vertisement in the Berald. Everything was in vain, 
and the girl seemed utterly lost 

One evening, about a month later, he chanced to 
visit his aunt, who lived in West Forty-eighth Street 
While there she remarked that she had found a 
new seamstress, a girl fk-om Seabright New Jersey. 

"And the curious part of it is that the creature in- 
cidentally said the other day that she had a motto, 
and the Van Horns* at that—' The tnUk without 
fear? The idea! Fancy a sewing-girl with a 
family motto ! It's veiV well for your mther to have 

a crest and that sort of thing, but a seamstress 

Why, bless me I Edward, are you ill ?" 
. " No, aunt ; merelv a chUl for an instant Tell me 
more. What's the girl's name ?** 

"Ada Smith. I found her accidentally, and aa 
she seemed rather forlorn and a good worker, I took 
her in for a short thne. She embroiders beanti- 
folly, and somehow she seems quite superior— for 
that sort of person.** 

That night Edward Van Horn had matured his 
plans, ana the following day he proceeded to realize 
them. 

The Van Horn household consisted of Mr. John 
Van Horn, a widower these many yean, Mrs. Sharp 
(wofiiUy misnamed), the housekeeper, and the son, 
Edward. 

Edward ruled his father, and his father controlled 
the complacent housekeeper, and it was thus not a 
very dlfncult matter to get one of the upper-maids 
shipped, and the sewinff-girl installed in ner place. 
Mr. Horn never troubled himself about the domes- 
tic service, and the girl came to live in the house 
almost without his knowledge. 

When Ada Smith was safely lodged in the hooae 
Ed ward thought he could unfcud to ner the secret of 
the micro-photo letter in her locket, and, perhapa, 
repair the injustice he had done her quietly, and in a. 
manner that would save himself from exposure. 

He began to make opportunities to apeak to har. 
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bvt ihe repelled bie adfMieee with polite coldneis. 
Then 1m oMan to be IHghtened, and feared the 
would tUnk m of him and perhaps take her depar- 



She recognized the peculiar aeqael to their meet- 
ing on the lerrr-boat. She evidently knew her po- 
rtion alio, and meant to keep it In her heart she 
had a plan of her own, Tagoe and dimly ttonght oat, 
yet a plan that leemed feasible, and in some manner 
she meant to carry it ont at the first opportnnity. 

For many weeks things went on fai tbis manner. 
The Toong man quietly persisted in his attentions, 
and ue girl innocently let down the bar of her re* 



began to show, as fkr as she dared, a 
desire to be of use to him, and endeavored to con- 
sider his comfort as (isr as it was practicable. Had 
he not rescued her locket, had he not with great 
kindness procnred her a good home lost when her 
povertT was making her desperate, had he not shown 
lumsea a friend in reading the motto in the 
locket? She saw no harm in thinking of Urn in a 
general and abstract way. 

Chances are God's opportnnities floating by. The 
watchfbl see them, and grasp them as they pass. 
Ada Smith's great cbance in me came soddemy, and 
foond her ready. 

One day when the fiunily were all out she went 
to the laboratorr to sweep and dost While prepar- 
mp to arrange tne things on the table, she found the 
microscope standing before the window adjusted for 
work, just as Edward had left it when he went out. 
She could never recall the impulse that made her 
take out her locket and place the bit of glass in the 
field of the microscope. It was a sudden inspira- 
tion. She bent over the instrument, and, as fortune 
would have it, found it was a^JQsted for the object 
oB the field. 

A moment after she threw np her hands above 
her head, and was about to snout for joy. She 
checked herself, and sat down in a large armchair, 
with her broom and dustpcloth fallen at ber feet 

It was true. The riddle of her life was solved. 
The old fisherman, Jacob Smith, was not her fhther. 
Her real father— why had she not recognized him? 
And Edward— what of him? 

'*My6od! I love him— and he to my '' 

Some one stood before her. She rose quioklv 
and stood before him, erect, defbnt, blashig with 
indication. 

"Excuse me. I did not know you were here.** 

She looked at him keenlv, and began to wonder 
bow she could have cared wf such a creature. 

He glanced about the roonf, and his eyes fell on 
the microecope. He guessed the truth. 

'* Tou have read itf* 

"Tee. Ah! the truth without fear. A pretty 
tuaSij motto for the Van Horns. You do not de- 
serve the name. Tou lied to me. Tou thought I 
would take away your birthright Oh, 1 have come 
to the right place. Too led me here. I will now 
demand my own.*' 

The young man stood before her, crushed, humili- 
ated, sfient 

*' Why do you not speak?** 

** I have notUng to say. I am beneatili vour con- 
tempt I brought you here In the hope I oodd in 
•ome manner atone for my fault Mary— your name 
ia Maty— forgive me. The temptation was more 
than I could bear. I will go awav. I will make 
every amends hi my power. I will help you to 
prove your position, you will fbrgive me, I '* 

'* it 11 enough, sir. Permit me to go to my room 
that I may oonsider thto matter.** 

Without further remark she swept proudly out of 
4iie room, indifferent to his presence. 

Tbm moment she had gone, he went to the micro- 
scope and took it up to put it away. Suddenly the 
Ut of glass slipped out and fell upon the UUe. In 
an instant ha had it on the hearth-stone, and was 
about to grind it to powder with the tongs. 

Some better angel whtopered to him, and he let 
iall the tongs, with a loud datter on the floor. 



*' Edward Sanderson. Tou are indeed unworthy 
the name you wear. Thto were a lower depth of 
infhmy than the lie." 

He put the piece of glass in hto pocket, went out 
climbed the stairs to the top-floor of the house, and 
knocked at one of the chamber-doors. The door 
waa opened and a figure appeared, pale, tearfbl 
and trembling. 

*' I have brought the glass from the locket Tou 
left it in the instrument^' 

She took it fh>m him and said : 

" Too are very kind— and I forgive you.'* 

«• Thank you. Mary." 

*• Do not call me that It to not yet proved that I 
am entitled to the name. Good-night'* 

She said thto hastily, and then closed the door 
abruptly in hto fhce. 

CHXPTIB IT. 

Mb. Jomr Yah Hobn ate hto breakftst alone the 
next morning. Edward did not appear till after hto 
fhther had left the breakfast-room. Mr. Van Horn, 
senior, waa impatient at hto son's delay, and sat down 
in the library to await hto coming. Presently the 
young man appeared, and Mr. Van Horn rose ss if 
to go out 

'* Excuse me, father, but before we go I wish to 
speak to you." 

"WeU, whattoit? We an already late.** 

For a moment Edward hesitated, and then he 
began abruptly, as if plunging into the subject with- 
out introduction : 

<' I wteh to go ont West** 

**Tou cannot We are too buqr, and I cannot 
spare you firom the oiloe.*' 

" Let me tell my story. I wteh to go away to live. 
I feel I have no longer any right to stay here, for— 
I have— I have found your daughter !** 

The abruptness of thto announcement startled Mr. 
Van Horn, and he said, hastily : 

" Edward, I have no wish to be trifled with. Tou 
well know that my only daughter was lost at sea 
when an infant 

'* Far be it ttom me to reopen a pahifU subject 
without cause. Tour wife died abroad, leaving an 
infant, while you were here. The child and nurse 
started for home, and were supposed to have been 
lost on the coast of New Jersey. I have reason to 
think that in some manner, the child was saved and 
was brought up by some ftoherman who lived near 
the shore. I feel sure the gtai to still alive.*' 

Thto information, coming after seventeen years of 
grief for the lost, was so utteriy at variance with the 
supposed history of the child, that it to small wonder 
Mr. van Horn refbsed to believe it 

" My son, we must have proof of this. I wteh no 
impostors claiming doubtfully recognition. Where 
to the child ? Have you seen ner ?" 

** Tes. Indeed, you have seen her yourself.** 

*'0h! That to quite tanpoesible ! I doubtyow 
whole story.*' 

" I think I have proofs. Shall I show them to 
your* 

"It to of little use. The tUng to quite tanpoesible.'* 

Edward then took out the locket, and asked hto 
fkther if he did not reccupiize it 

** It certainly resembles one I once gave ^y wife. 
What to thto taisider* 

i* j^ letter." 

** A letter? It to only a piece of class.*' 

** Tes, and it to covered with ph<MO-print If yon 
wtoh I will show it to you. First, may 1 not present 
thegU?" 

After some consideration, Mr. Tan Horn con- 
sented, and Ada Smith was called. 

She came into the room In sflence, and in a seem- 
ing indifference that was, in truth, the quiet of 
strongly suppreesed emotion. She wss dressed in 
black, and appeared to be weary. Mr. Van Horn 
looked at her intently for a moment and then said : 

** Tour name to Ada Smith ?" 
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**l kftTe ahrft3» reODgotaed ihtii dmm, tir. I 
have Defer knoirB My crtlier, but I alw«ji bad a 
Tagne doabt of my right to it. It waa giTen me by 
the old man with whom 1 have lived tTom ny voath. 
I never koew aoy other home till he died, aiaa then 
1 tfred oat He always said I was his ehild. thoogh 
I cannot remember that he had a wife. She may 
have died before I came. He was yeiy good to me, 
sir." 

'* Is this yoor locket?'' 

" Yes, sir. I have always worn that ainee I was 
a baby.»' 

When she said this she looked op and tried to 
smile. A hannting remembmnoe of a smile long 
since faded flashed through the old ventieman's 
mhid, and be rose mid approached the gui and took 
her hand. She seemed pleased at this, and looked 
at him earnestly with tear-brimmed eves. 

** My son informs me that the locket contains a 
letter. Have you read it?*' 

** Yea. air. I vead it yesterday for the first time 
in my ii». I nover knew tlio locket contained any 
writing, oxcept a motto, tiM I ohaacod to oome here 
to Kve." 

**WoU, suppose that the letter proves th«t yon 
are not Ada Smithy what do yon mean to dot 
Yon do not seem over-anzioas to claim any now 
name or r^hts." 

'* Oh, iir! Father I Pardon me~I mean if yon 
are mv iitiMf, I am tmly glad to find yon.'' 

Duing tUs oon^essatum Edward had slipped oat 
of tbefrooBi, and he now retomsd, biiagteg a lau' 
tern each as is nsed in microscopic psojoctlODS. 

** Now, fkther," said the yooBg attn, '*U yon will 
attow me, I will pre^t the micro>photo print on 
this bit ot glass npon the waM,.wiiei»yoaeanroad it 
plamly." 

It took bat m few moments to darken the room 
and light the liBtim, and presently a round spot of 
light, Bbont «wo metiea in diameter, appeared on 
the wall of the dark mom between two cf the pic* 
tores. 

Mr. Yan Bom and ^e girl satnonr oaoh other, 
and eagerly watched the proceedings, the one with 
a great hove and happinoM in his heart, and the 
other torn oy fbeUngs at bitter variance. On the 
one iide, filiid love and sattrfhctieQ that her hard 
life of loaelineaB and povevtv bid fairto end in peace 
and a home; on tbeother aUle, a love ready to make 
any saoriftce of self lo prevent the bitter end that 
seemed so near. Between these two alM hahod, 
helpless and miaw^sliln 

Siiddeato^ the white field In the waU <Aaured to 
black, and irage lettera— dim, ghostly and indistiDct 
•—appeared, as by magic. The writing treml>led 
and toen flashed into sodden lile, vivid, iharp nnd 
awesome--a letter from the dead : 

<« PABia, Deom^der tOth, 186a. 
« TUs is to eortttSr timt thfti child, wearing this 
lockot, WAS bora ia Fbia, Dooember Uth, 1869. She 
is my danghter, by my hasband, John Van Hon, of 
N«w York. Her name to Mary Clawson Van Horn. 
Whoso finds her will take her to her father and re- 
eive my bleasing. '* Muit Yam Horn. 

*' ThB truth vjUhouifear—VxiBBrry^a micro-photo 

print, Paris." 

With a great cry the old gentleman sprang op and 
clasped the trembling girl in his arms, and oovered 
her nead with k iises . 

''Atlastl MyehUd! My lost that la oome again; 
my deadthatia alive!" 

She could no longer resist, and fell upon his nook, 
and. Witt choking voice, oallod him^*« Fatiier !" 

Edward opened the shatters, and in the sober 
Hffht of day toe mystic letter en the waU faded away, 
l^e dry, hard facts of life had come. He mnst go 
away and leave the rightfbl child in her place. 

** Oome, Mary, let me present my aon. Edward, 
this is my danghter Mary." 

She shrank away from his anns, and stood, mo- 



d tf w nw m t epea, between them. 
They looked at her in swprise and peifanps alann. 
Then she slid, slowir and wtth diificnUiy 

"My brother! Is he my brother? 
veiy--that is, I— -« 

'* Ko, he is not really yonr brother. 
Aust, no Mlation exeepl by adoption, 
him, and he took -my name soon after yon 

A bright bioah moanied to horfaoo, andaheasid 
qniekly: 

"Oh! Pm verygladl'» 

"indeedf" aaid Mr. Vsn Ifeim, with a laogh. 
*' Why breyoi glad r* 



Oh, I 



He ia, in 
I adoirtod 



it 



»f 



** That^ a wonmn's veason, ood a venr pnt^ one. 
Oome nearer, child. Yon are veiycbarming and— *>" 

<* Oh ! Uood wiU teU." aaid Bdward, 

**And the venerable Smith? Did be treat yoo 
woH? I wish I conld reward Urn.*' 

<* Poor man, he*B dead, bat he was good and klad. 
Now I have a real lather aad my own.*' 

'' Now, sir," said Edward, ** I presomoyon nndor- 
atand why I wish to go away." 

'* Are yon gokyt away'" cried Mary, wtth aadden 



loed he go, papa? Make fafm stay, 

She pansed abrnptly, abd tamed awtj in oharm- 
ing oonteaion. 

•* The tnae ohBd hasretaned, and I cannot loMer 
osorp her place. I most go-^*— ?rhy, whvn has 
he gone?" 

'* I donH know, I'm sore," said Mair, wtth 
beantUbl innoeenoo. *' He ahpped oot whfle yoo 
were speaking." 

** What a reaaikable fhther. I wUi Il^d oach 
an one.*^ 

Some moments in life seem to flash with sadden 
vistas of unexpected )oy. One of theoe intenser 
■BomentB came to these yoong people. Small need 
to detaU aU they said and did. In a short time they 
took each other bv the hand and said, '* Oome, let 
OS go to onr tether, and aay that wo are indeed 
both hto childion." 



fiass Rock. 

BAflB, an iilBBi, OT; rather, great ro^, In the Pritlr 
of Forth, aboat a mile and a naif from the shore of 
HaddingtoDBfaire, Soetland, isin flfty^sfz degrees five 
mtnotes north latitode, two dagreea tUrty^oix min- 
utes west loogitnde. . It Is n mam of angite-green 
stone, it is neariy'of a round sliape, aboot a mile 
in circomference, and rises more than fovn* .hondred 
feet above the level of the sea. The sorftoe is about 
seven acres. Toward the south--1hat is, oppodte the 
main land— it deelines with shelving mcks to the- 
wster, and there afforda the onl^ landln^^laoe,. 
which, however, Is not wtthoot ddicaltgr, #von In 
calm weather. 

Toward the north, and also on the east and west, 
it rises perpendieirdnlT oat of the aea, and in lome 
places the precipices hang over. A cavomed pm- 
sage runs tnrough the rook, wldoh may l>e sailed 
through when the aea is oalm. There hi « spring on 
the eammit of the rock, which, In fanner times sop- 
plied water to the garrison of a amall eastle. It af- 
fords pastare ier about thirty sheep ; but the island 
ia cbMf remarkable for bemg-fkoqusated bv fiedcs 
of aquatic birds, which oonthne there doling the 
Summer. Of the birds i^loh ft^ecroent the rook, tho 
solan geese (the PaKocmus bassofws of -Linnttos) 
are the most abundant and intereatlng. They ar- 
rive In March, and leave -in B ep t e mbei . There are 
remains of a fortnss and ot a amall clu^ on the 
rock. 

In 1406, Robert HI. placed his son, afbsrward 
James I. of Scotland, on tte Bass, till m ▼essd cotf d 
be procured to oenvey him to France. Thence he 
embarked, and was captured by direction of Henry 
IV., and detsined nineteen years a prisoaer in Eng- 
land. The Bass woa purstaased by the BngUsh 
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fiwFiiiwent in 1671, from Sit Andrew Baiitt»7» of 
AbboldiaU, th« pvo^ktor, and vas mad aa a prison 
ior tlie Coyenantera imder Cliaries IL and Jaanea IL 
It waa the last place m Great Britain that iMld oat 
againBt WflUam III. In 1701 be directed the fortifl- 
oUioiiB te be deatroyed, and in IIW it waa granted 
bj the crown to Preflident Skr Hew Dalrynple, with 
a resenration of the power ol renewing the fertifica- 
tiona, if at any time the Jingliah Ooremmeiit ahonld 
deem it proper to do ao. 



Miss Julian. 

** Doctor St. John "—I bowed with a forced amOe, 
the color moanted to my face; then, recedingi 
aettled in the end of my nose, for I felt a tingling m 
that prominent featnre. 

The handsome doctor seemed to be momentarily 
embarrassed as onr hands tooched ; he said nothing, 
however, and I glanced aroond the well-filled room 
for a qniet comer where I might creep and escape 
ftirther notice. 

Doctor St. John, yonn^, talented and good-look- 
ing, fteah Ir6m his foreign toor, was the preux 
cMvalier of the eveniii)|. He probably did not 
come to bestow his attentioDs upon a pnblio school- 
teacher. It was true he had been my boy-lover 
years ago — ^that mattered little now. We hiad ex* 
changed coral rings, sent each other sentimental 
valentines, kissed with impnnity Li redeemins for- 
feits, and coasted down-hill at the old sohoomonse 
on the same sled. 

I was not a poor orphan then, earning my own 
daily bread. Time haa wroQght sad changes for 
me. It was diificnlt to recognize in the tall, ele- 
gant Toong gentleman my old pli^mate. He 
aeemeo farther estranged than any stranger I 
chanced to meet 

I grew moce uncomfortable, my confodon being 
hetedened by the conscionaness of varions dams 
«nd patchea on my well-preserved black gown. Its 
general afar was antique. The effects might pasa 
unremaiked it I sat te a comer, but, with the doctor 
by my side, I fiBlt that the eyes of all the voung la- 
dies present were criticising my toilet and lad ef 
B^yle. 

jfffB. JudUna, my kind-hearted landlady^and chap- 
•tm, waa in a comer quite surrounded by a ofarcle 
of croniea. She had invoiced me into attending 
thia church sociable. 

'*It will cheer you up, my dear. Only. try it 
«aoe I" 80 she insistod and persisted in her well- 
neant eflbrts Iw my pleasure. 

** It's all nonsense to talk about dress," she said, 
Wben I made this an excuse for prefer{ing to remain 
at home In mj quiet littie thira-stoiy back room. 
*' Who tiiiaks about dreaa at a chnrch sociable? All 
|»ride and vanity at the bottom ol that excuse, de- 
pend upon it'* 

** fiat you can see daylight thronghmv black silk 
dreas the onlv thing I can wear. 1 win look as if 
I caBse'ont of tne ark ; and aa for my hair, youknow 
I can do nothing with it." 

" I am old enough to be your grandmother, aad 
if I can go with my gray merino, yon sorely can 
with your ybuth and good looks. ' As for your hair, 
let U curi aa ttplaasasH^ It will do wdl enough." 

In spite of being ainoat tuvnty-flve, the flattery 
eoBforted me not. a little, for it^i#bn the day ; and 
here I was regrettittg haviag yieMed io her solicita- 
tionSy for Sowinon m all his. glory was not arrayed 
like the feir daughters of the (wiroh under whose 
inspeetion I waa passing. 

Doctor St John murmured some commonplace re- 
BunkB about tSse pleasure of renewing an olfljacquaint- 
ance, and I replied with one still more commonplace, 
thought he waa anxious to .get- away, and was 
neray relieved when he waa requested te lead Miss 
Priaby, the belle > of the tsMHPii, to the piano; He 
darted forward with alacrity, and 'accompanied the 



yoong lady, who aeiited becself on tin 
and prepared for action. A murmur of ' 
mingling the varions requests. 

<* Give ns that bewit^Jng TaranteUe." 

*' That ddiekms air ol Bchuman's, you know." 

** Something from C^iepin, pleaae !" 

*< Pray, let it be classic." 

*' I do love light and cheerAil music." 

" How shall I ever decider' 

Miss Frl^y turned to the doctor, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

*'As 3roor repertoire is so very varied, I suggest 
that yon make your own selection. In pieasbg 
yourself, yon will doubtless please us." 

She bowed and amUed, and then dashed into a 
brilliant composition. She was qnite capable of 
playing it well, having a clear touch, good ear and 
finished execntion. 

I hAd often listened to worse performers who 
gave me pleasure, but now, I heara only a jumbled 
medley of soonds, void of harmony. 

Her pretty head was turned a little on one side as 
y to recall uie coming strains. Her featurea were 
regular, her complexion delioate, her neck white 
and slender, and its beauty waa enhanced by the 
ft-ill of rich lace, which finished her dress of pnrple 
velvet and silk. Diamonds glittered in her KUle 
ears and on her slender fingers, and the gaslight 
above her head changed her yellow hair into threads 
of gleaming gcdd. How lovely she waa, inveated 
with the three gifts of youth, beauty and wealth; 
besides these, report already said. that the young 
doctor was a suitor. It was not strange, I thought, 
with a sigh, as I glanced at him ; our eves met, and, 
with a deep blush, I discovered that he had- been 
quietly toking observations of me while I waa scan- 
ning Bliss Frisby. 

As she left the piano, murmurs ot applause imd 
admiration greeted her penciled ears, and her escort 
remained beside her, while one young lady after 
another waa led up to the instrument to do her duty 
toward the evenmg's entertainment finally, the 
list waa all told and the musie-stooi left vacant 

** Ko singing !" Mrs. Judlins*s voice sounded from 
the comer occuj^ed by the old ladies. *<lfi8s 
Julian, we have not heard you play. Come, ne 
backing out The bird that woirt stag must be 
made to sing, you know." 

The old ladies all chimed In with her request, and 
Doctor St. John was again called upon to lead me 
out I thought of my darned dreto and the stream- 
ing gMlij^t on my back as I turned it to the com- 
pany. Inere Was a conspicuous patoh on the side- 
breadth wfiich, of course, happened to be the one 
exposed to view.- If I deolmed I must incur the 
charge of rudeness or afibctatiim. I must go brave^ 
through H. 

*' Make her aiiig a Scoteh song, doctor," suggeatod 
Mrs. Judkms. 

The old ladies hummed an assent ns I passed 
them. I sat doWn, strack a few chords, and, with- 
out further prelude, began a song my father loved. 
It recalled oild, bygone BSBt>oiations, and, forgetting 
the time and company, I sang as my ieelipgs 
prompted untU the last verse was^finished. 

There waa sfienoe for a iooment, the old -ladiea 
diook their heads, a few young ones v^itnred a 
feeble ** sweet," " lovely I" I dM -not loot >ipr-my 
eyes were filled with tears. 

'*Iwfil not ask for. another aong to-night," said 
Doctor St John, aa he brought me a chidr. 

At the sound of his voi^ nqr awkwardness te- 
tumed, and it was not relieved by finding myself 
seated bende Miss Frisby. It is true we were mem- 
bers of the same toimroh; but aa she did not speak, 
the doctor faitrodnoed ns. She vouchsafed^ a bow^ 
which plainhr aaid,'^¥on are not a desirable ac- 
quaintance." 

I did not expect any recognition from 'her in 
fhture, and I was not disappointed. . Misa Frisby 
turned her back upon me,.^aod said*, sotto oooe|4o a 
friend on the other side : 
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I roae qnjckly.thuiked bba ntbtr buightflj, 

wttkODt gtandns it Him Frlabr, MIowed in; : 

ltd; to me dndDg-roam. 
' ''Wli;, mj gneiont'. dldnt tha doctor ■>; be 
. Tonld B«e ;dd Dome? Whj don't 700 ttaj taa ww 

the taa out!" 
' 1 1 made no uuwer. 1 only wtahed to get bkck 

Mtal; In m; little ne«t. 1 mnat ramamber m; poei- 



Thil pDddJng-BlDso Hbldl paopli 

I wu imfltted to ibloa In It elthar u & greater or 

k laaMr Ugbt I wu qolte oonrlnced tbat "gtma of 

pareat ray serene " or " bloaUng flowera" might 

iMtter bide In " oeean eavea " or "nita their 



b««atTODthe .. .. 

Boclablei, chnrcbl; or nncbDreUT. were not for 
me wtthoottbe aid monejalone eoold give. Apoor 
taaobar, not Tarjyooug, neTer very pratQ', tulng 
at dx in tba morning, and ploddine tbroDgh tbe da/ 
over the atnpid braSa of doll aeholan. cannot be an 



•km* Diint«d long in my n 
lOHa'E. Kj heart had been ati 



lUt one aeholn. Lore begeta leva. He wvatta 
one letaolar in iUitj who na anacially fmnaatod 
hi hia teacher. Imt WM a parftel explanatim of 
my alfeotlon tar Um. 

Aa I dropped off Into alanber, the efanreb aodaUt 
•nd tbe thongbta of my d^ tolla Mad kwajtBto 
obliTkni aa I reated la Qie land ol Nod, from irUch 
I waa r«ealled by tbe horrid eUah and ffia of Qia 
iWng-b^. IvaaaaheTedbaDklnt«fl>et«ai!fleior 
wide^iirake bom*. DayllglU dtnwiled my diMma, 
iflhad bad any, u I row with tbejother boaiden 
to prqiara tor the rontim of on daOr Uvea. 

That momlns,*l*chool, my iBTorlte little Benaie 
HQIb waa mlaatng. I Mm my eyea otot tlie rowa of 
boya' beads, and in annrer to my qoMtiona, 1 bewd 
that he waa ill. 

" I gnaea it'i meuln, Kulet hm or nul^oi:,'' 
■aid my infomumt. "Formoflier aaja none of th* 
boya mnat go to aee him." 

Inerer knew nntll then bow mnoh aflbelton I bad 
ia*flhed upon tbe Uttls Miow. I ntiaaed Um aH 
day, and iMcame Impatient, before the nhool-honrt 
were orer, to be reUeTed otmy paptla. They aeenied 
duller, more atnpid and trying than eyer befott. I 
longed to Bet away from them all, and when the 
lurt "kept-tn ODe."waa'iietoiit,I pntoi — ' ' 
decided to go and hunt up my faToilte. 



in my hat and 



widow, bat I waa not prepart. 

which he Uved. 1 mannted uptlirae Ilghla oTatm* 
in a dhigy tenemant-lionaa, and wondered how 
Bennia eomd hare come from anch a mlaenlila 
home clean and neat aa Iia appeared nmiallT, Altar 
*(i ii>ntiEnAB* AQd wealth are **"i— *— .—- _»i — 
Uttia tUrd'atoi7 1 
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liw wUow op«iiBd till doOT Dencit ; bn whMi the 
Taeoin>bad btr TkltoT. It wu biEtaiillj oloied. 

'FI«Me don't eoBM la," sha nid, itindlng In the 
iMrrow'T«Mbale;"B«TuilBl«*«i7ilDk. The doctor 
lhiak« be bu SMilet Fenr.'' 

" I na not in tbe leMt ifroia : I bftTS hul it mj- 
■elr. Betiaie bu ilwtyi been racli ■ comfort to me. 
Do let m« lee Um for one moment only." 

Hra. Wlkbured the door. 

" Tod ire rar; ktltd, mft'un, sod Bennle hti been 
undog about JOD, e*aa irbrai bli mind wandera. 
bat tba ordNi mn rnj itriB^^lndeed,;on otimot 



eonie in. Indeed, I *m atnid b wonld not know 
yon, now ." 
" Tell Benme 1 mMMd Urn to-day, and that he hu 
- Tbertbon.'f 

F relented me ftom taytaf •vtUns more jnit tl 
pnt a llttia money In bit moiher'e hand, and gra 
my way dawn the ateep, dack etairway, with the mle- 
erable conaolonanefi — ixMuolaUon, It may be — that 
hnndieda oT people in tbia big world weta Sir more 
to be pitied tluui myself. Aa I tnnad tbe comer 
leading from the nurow itreet, I met Doctor St. 

He balf-ttopped, bowed, then hurried by, not 
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howeTer, before he had time to lee mj flushed face. 
I thiDk 1 heard him say, " MJm Julian !*' bat I hastily 
passed on. Why did he force himself to treat me 
with marked politeness. I had been mde ; half-re- 
penting, 1 looked behind ; he had tamed that rery 
instant; he bowed grayely, and I harried home, one 
moment reproaching mjrseU for cddiiess,tiM next 
eongratnlaung myself upon my indifference. 

Bennie was not at school for many following days. 
My heart Teamed to see htan ; I mtased hisinnoeent, 
thoon^tftal Cace, which had been like an oasis in 
the desert of shook-heads and cold eyes. 1 went 
anin and itgain to inquire for htm, bat was never 
admitted. Once Doctor St. Mm «lood at the street- 
door when I was leafing the house. 

" I most speak to yon one moment, Miss Jolian," 
he began, abraptly, **if yon wfil allow me the 
privilege ?" 

*' Certainly,'' I replied, wisUi^ that he or I were 
in Jericho at that momenl. 

"Ton most not mn the risk of endangering yomr 
own healUi by going into this house." 

'* I dare say I daily run as great risks," I an- 
swered. " I haye had he scarlet leyer. Physicians, 
I presume, are danger-proof 

" Toa cannot take the precaotfoM I jise,'' he 
. said. 

*Tes, and beddes a afefllfhl physiaiaa'slife is more 
important tkan a puMte scnooltaaeher's," I re- 
tamed, with Mttemeas. . I immedirtdf repented my 
■peech, b«t could not nnsay It. 

**6iaee yon soggest tUa, sllowme to sigr, then, 
that, as yon are m pubfte schoolteacher, byooming 
here yon endanger the health of war pupils, and^ 
perhaps, Ibe whtrfe commonity. Imost forbid your 
coming here asain, ani wfll see that this child hat 
every comfort." 

I atten^ted to pall 4own my vail over my cyesi 
for the tears were comtog Uriek and timL The doctor 
was looking intently «p the ctreet 

** I have another patient on the next block, but I 
will not stir from tlda spot «ntil yon give me yonr 
promise not to come nare again. Ton need not 
stay, shioe it is isf^aislhla. Good-meraing !" 

I walked away more Indignant than ever with 
Doctor 8t John. Yes the safe^ of the school- 
children ! That was, of cowse, the Unt object of 
consideratieii. I mnat think ijf the rows and rows 
of dirty-faoed, dnli boys, and leave Bennie to his 
sad fate. I coold not even have the sad privilege 
of alleviating his dylng^ hears, or arfnistering to his 
saflerings. My lines seemed very hard, indeed. 

I heard at the end of two weeks that Beanie was 
dead. I knew be could not live, so the shock did 
not afleot me as it might have done otherwise, and 
I managed to shed all my tears alone In my lUtle 
third-story back-room. 

'* Doctor St. John wants to see yon, ma'am !** 

The maid-servant came to me with thto startling 

Eiece of intelUgence just as I had seated myself, to 
idulge in the luxury of a cry. 

Invohmtarfly I Jumped ap and looked at my face 
in the small mirror. What eoold I do with my 
swollen, red eyes? Bat, after all, what difference 
would it make! We were not old friends. We 
woald never again be more than strangers to each 
other. Ibmshed my carls. dusted my brown dress, 
and descAided to Mrs. Judkins^s parlor. 

Doctor St John did not ofler his hand. I bade 
him good-evening, and, after ad awkward pause, he 
said: 

** Yon most pardon the liberiy I have taken in 
calling, but I nave come to speak of one of mv 
patients, in whom yon were especially interested." 

•'Thank you— you are very kind." Myvoioe 
trembled. 

" If he had lived he would have been a poor, mis- 
erable invalid. He has escaped fk'om much suffer- 
ing and incurable blindness. His mother, in her 
great sorrow, thanks heaven that he baa been taken 
from her. He often spoke of you, and wished to 
see yon. He was very fond of ms teacher." 
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** I am sure yoo did«ll in your power,'* I said. 

** I tried to do my daty, althoui^ I Ibar I 
severe." 

*^ I know that duty and iActtaatioii do not always 
agree," I said. 

He took his departure after a fewcoasBooptece 
remarks about the weather, and we did not meet 
until maay iMnths after. 

I met Mm waUdw occaaloiiaQy wtt the lovaly 
UimMb f, Bo lho?flm m looked vatj h appy an d 

bow, bat the ladr lid aot happen to see ma, or 
reoogidze the plain, alsiling soheoksi 
home, fagged out wttn her days* wotk. 
they were soon to be married. And why oboald 
they sot be? I asked myself this qnestlQa vanay 
times, and wondered why the sabject shouiki in- 
terest me especially. What was I to them? Or 
what were Hiey to me? Miss Frisby would grace 
ai|y estidilishmeat. He was a kind-hearted aan, 
sad would certainly auike a ffood hosbaad, for I olfeen 
heard InstaaseaW Us noble chari^ nokea of in 
eMea whaia «» lovely Miss Fi^ would kave 
been entirelf aaA of her element Froeperi^ had 
not spoiled my old playmate, hot I somatimeB did 
regret that he waa to wed a bondla of silk, lace and 
velyet, with a pnttj faoer and giaatiftil figora. 

In Summer when the days weae lang enough for 
me to enjoy a waft after school I aaanflasss stroUed to 
a qdiet cemeisry beyond the tow* Umits where ifttle 
Bennie was boried. Oaeaflwnooalstarted for this 
walk with Ite. Jndkins's last words baming in my 
ears. 

'* They in sav Doctor 9t John k to be noarried 
very sooa to Miss Prisby. I ^on't believe a word 
of it, and J won't untU thej are tMf married. She 
has made a dead sat at him* it is fiird enough tor 
any man to resist, but wken girla«demean them- 
selves in that way, I hope they will ha disappointed. 
It Is a disgrace to our mx. Bat, ndad, I don't be- 
lieve a word of It" 

Mrs. Jndkins had the ftMulty af diabaHeving wha^ 
ever was not enMciaUyfgreeaUe. Thadocterwasa 
favorite ; Miss Frisbf waa not; tharafiire he would 
not amrry her. 

W^iteald he aat? I arini«gparif, almently, as I 
walked on, taking my w^ la tha cemetai(y, where 
1 fomid that a aew tombstone had been pat up over 
little Bennie's grave. Who had ordered this? I 
leaned over the fence and resarded the spdt where 
little Bennie was sleeping. The crimson rays of the 
setthiii son fell upon the white marble. The bngfat 
clouds, the mininering spirits of the sky, hovertd 
over the quiet spot— perhaps the sleepers under flie 
aod ware to be envied. Or io their souk beat with 
the hapes and aflbctions which animated tiMm be- 
fore they left the clay tenement 

''Win ye not In pity teU ael 
What 'Us yen are, ye dead?— 



A little time will make m wise. 



n 



I raaealid Ihe last line aload ; a step near startled 
me. Turning quickly, I confronted Doctor St John. 

'^Alone here, Miss Julian?" be exclaimed, In sur- 
prise. " I came to see if the stone was rightly 
placed." 

He had pot it there. It was one of hfs kind deeds. 
I said I had been taking little note of time, but that 
the fading clouds reminded me that I must ao home. 

** You came here to see the grave ?" heaMd, walk- 
ing beside me. " Tour friendships are aa deeply 
rooted as your dislikes.'^ 

'' Dislikes !" I repeated. " I am not prepared to 
say that I have any." 

«* You most except me in that case, I fear, for how 
can / understand your manner to me ? You avoid 
me so studiedly, much to n^ regret I am forced 
to believe that I have become personally disagreea- 
ble. I would not have offended willingly an old play- 
mate, whose friendsbin I should have prized deariy." 

Too much sorprisea and confused, I walked on in 
silence. 
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*'Yoii shotild b« more lenient, at lesst, to my 
ftidte, for the sake of old times. I mnetbaTe grown 
entirely oat pf yonrsood graces, for aa a ehild yon 
were le0B seyere. Ton irere perfection tn my eyes, 
and I find that years haye deepened and ttreagth- 
ened my opinion. Bnt any good opinion yon may 
have of me, mnst be sadly altered. 

"Ton are very mneh mistaken," I stammered. 
'*Tlme has brot^t many cbanges. We are no 
longer cliildren." 

** I reafize tbat, I assore yon. "Pray do not hurry 
on BO fti^ Yoor school duties are orer, and I intend 
to see yon. safely home jnst as I did When I was a 
boy, and yon more willingly accepted my serrioes.'' 

** Indeed I am aocnstomed to taking care of my- 
sslf. I am not afhiid, and Miss Frisby'^—" 

"Stop one moment," he said, tarang my hand. 
" Perhaps this explains jronr coolness. Do yon be- 
lieve that sUlT report? Ton surety will not- when 1 
teB yon that the woman I care moat for in this world 
is walking by ror side. Hay I go on ? And when I 
. can, wfll yon rerase to see yonr old friend ?" 

I made no promises : bnt, without asking my per- 
miflrion, he arew my nand in his arm| and in this 
way we anived at Ifrs. Judkins's door. The old 
lady gaTo one glance at m^, then at the doctor. For 
once m her life her predictioni were Terifled, as she 
opened the door. 

As Doctor St. John left Ae honse the next day, 
after maldng a long call, Miss Frisby passed by, in 
the glory of her wealth, yonth and beanty. She did 
not see me, and nnfbrtnnately the doctor did not see 
her graeefm inclination, his eyes at that moment 
being lartened npon Miss Jolian, in her brown stnfl 
dress and plain hat. 

I ain^ea with Mrs. Jndkins. We did not belieTe 
the silly report. Bnt that Doctor St. John will be 
married in the Spring I do not doubt. When, I 
cannot say, although the important question has 
been left entirely to my decision. 



A Prot6st«l 

fma Is the SiMath SMion of the yeac, 

When Summer silence fklleth on the earth— 
Wben trace hath eom« to hnsbaadry and mirth, 

To mowtf'a scythe and wanton weod^otes clear. 

The world is stni, as if with holy fear. 

And firom its heart, throngti Illy -bell and rose, 
A stream of Incense rises np, and flows 

Oodward, wtth sett reptnlngs fbr His ear. 

iBd I wonld with the Sabbath world take rest, 
Coald breathe my Ufa ont with the Sammer^s sigh. 

Gould lay it at Qod's feet if, diaposaeet, 

My soal mi^t feed new life as glad as high; 

Bnt of no dweller on thia earth unbleat — ' 

This fUr, lost world, where mortals love and die I 



Mercutia 

^Wakt to go to tiie theatre, Bertie?" Uncle Jfan^s 
Tdce shrieUng from below, with lila and two 
caaary-bbrds In rail whistle for chorus. 

'* Yes, yes, of course T do ; what, where, what is 
itr> and I flew down the stairs, with my hafa* in a 
dlyided state of braid and wayins tress, to find my 
revered tmcle in the middle of the hall, with lila 
dancing around him, and waving three pink tickets 
over her yellow head. 

*<Lodk. Bertie, the first row hi 'tiie parqnette, 
Tight hi the middle, for what, do you suppose r^ 

'^'Bomeo and Juliet,'" I exclaimed, bre«&- 
lesdy. 

•* Yea ; the yeiy thing yotf have been longing 
for!" 

** Run up and get your things on, children, or else 
weMl be too late." broke In Uncle Jim. 

And run we Ifd. 'Never was hair coaxed into a 



twist and netted so quickly before, boots bnttoned, 
or sash tied. In ten minutes, at the very extreme, 
Lfla and I stood equipped, clasping opera-glasses 
witti all the energy of our dghteen years apiece, and 
chattering like magpies. 

The overture had just begun as we entered, so 
Lfla ioryestigated the audience, whUe I listened to a 
most execrable expoattioii of a most beautffhl waltz. 

At last, however, all the musicians disappeared 
through the mjsteHous little door under the foot- 
lights, a faint tmkle, and the ffreen curtain rolled up 
maieetieafly. I felt as though I were all ^ht find 
no breath, nut I presume I mtd not developed any- 
thing very astonishing, aa my cousin and uncle re- 
garded me with placidity. 

I was quite calm outwardly. I did not moye, for 
all the enthusiasm I felt for tine Bomeo of the even- 
hig; he was only to be reg^t^rded from a far-off 
standpoint, intellectually cfpeaking, and so I sat 
quite still, with lila every few minutes murmuring, 
"Splendid!" " Magnificent !" "Oh!" etc., hi my 
ears. 

In the beglnnfng of the fburth seene of the first 
act, I had jnst dropped my eyes for a IHtle bit of 
rest, bnt quiokly raised them, and they fell on a 
face that I had, never seen befbre. In a few mo- 
medta I discovered that it was Mercutio, and in- 
stinctively I took up my programme to look fbr 
Mercntio's every-day name. There it was in bold, 
bUck characters: ** Mercutio— Mr. Ralph Suther- 
land." 

I immediately returned to the study of Mr. R.. 
Sutherland's countenance, which, the more I gazedj 
at, appeared to me the more pleasant to gaze at. I. 
had never seen such a flsoe eefbre— «o bright and:* 
sweet and strong. 

After that, it was very strange, Romeo palled. I 
wondered at myself and began to wonder whether- 
lib had observed Mercutio. Bnt no ; when he was^ 
on the stage, and Romeo not, she leaned back lazfly 
and allowed her eyes to wander oyer the house. De- 
cidedly, lila was stupid I 

Bo uffotigh the first not, the second and fte third. 
'<0h, Romeo, Romeo, bravo Mercutio*s dead!"' 
This brought me to mv senses. An actor ! I inftitnated 
with an actor ! I, who had always flstt a sort of su- 
perior scorn for lila and her heart-aches over the- 
stage favorites of the day 1 

Pshaw ! Mercutio was dead, so far as T was con- 
cerned, and Mr. Ralph Sutherland, too. What were- 
his blue eyes or his neavenward glances to me? I 
had come tiiere to see the Romeo of Romeos, not ta 
be fascinated with a second-rate Mercutio ; and with 
this resolution I turned my serious attention to 
Juliet and her woes. 

Poor old Mr. Capulet was just lamenting his 
daughter's untimely end to Paris; his words, *^^Iife, 
Hving, ail is death,** were scarcely spoken, when a 
cry soimded out somewhere from far back in the 
honse^a cry which, at such a time and in snch a 
place, there is none more fearful—" Fire !" 

I only remember loud, piercing screams and yells, 
a blaze up in one of the boxes, a sensation of being 
alone and unable to move, and then of seeing a tall 
man come rushing out on the stage, take a leap over 
the footlights hito the orchestra, and to me. I sup- 
pose I must have fainted, but it always seems to me 
aa if I jnst went to sleep. Alter, the first I reo<dIect 
was a cold, still sensation, and a wonder as to 
wb«3)eT this was ^ berag dead " : then I tried to 
move, but found I conld not, and, last of all, I ven- 
tured to open my eyes, which experiment was per- 
f^ly successful. 

There was a gas-jet shhiing dimly up in ftont of 
me. near a tall, old-fashioned bureau, with a small 
looking-glass in a dhigy frame on top of it; there 
were two or three pictures on the wall opposite, but 
I could not distniguish what they were. Ftnally I 
began to conjecture as to where on eaith I was. and 
tried to look about me more, and raised myseU on 
my arm. 

*' There, donH move. lie stOl, please.** 
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I ffftzed in the direction the Toice came from. At 
the head of the lounge, or sofSa, or whatever it waa 
that I was Ijiag on, there ttood a table, aad on laid 
tabl6 lat a man with hia arms folded, and a yery nn- 
comfortable ezpremion on hie (kce. I did not Know 
him» and yet, the tight of him brought It all back to 
me. Romeo. Juliet, Merontio, ah ! this man looked 
some way like If ercntio to my heated imagination— 
the fire, the long sOence. 

'^ Where— what ** and then most unreasonably 

I began to cry. 

'* Oh, for God's sake !— 1 beg your pardon, but 
don't cry. Tou*re not hurt much, and just as safe 
here as though you were with your mother." 

The man was kneeling down beside me— U he had 
only bent he would have had to bend double, for the 
couch was excessirely low, and he was ezcesrively 
high. I had a little bit of sense, and, besides, some- 
thing in his low, deep Toice reaasured me. 

<* (h4y tell me where I am," 1 mormured, fUntly. 

"You are in a dressing-room in the theatre. I 
am Ralph Sutherland. There is not a woman left in 
the building, or I would have brought one to you. 
Don't cry any more," added the man, in a pathetic 
.tone, as though he expected a miniature flood as 
soon as I learned where I was. 

*' Oh, I don't want to cry any more. You're yeiy 
good. Are yon the one that saved me f I ques- 
ttoned, looking up at him for the first time. 

" Saved you? Yes, I suppose I did, although you 
might have saved yourself Just as easily by moving 
three ttet. Just after I took you away from thera, 
the boz-comice felL But the house is perfectly safe 
—the fire was all out in ten minutes. The people 
aeted like such confounded fools, rushing and yell- 
ing like maniaca. Do you know you're the onlv 
person who had the sense to stand stUlf he said, 
smIUng. 

" Sense ! Oh, it was not sense. I was so fright- 
ened that I could not move. Weren't you hurt 
when you jumped all the way down off the stage V* 
I questioned ; and, as I thought of it, the whole 
singulari^ of my position flashed upon me, and 1 felt 
the hot blood rush up into my face. 

'' No, I am not easOy hurt What's the matter !— 
what pains you?" he asked, burriedlv, as he looked 
at me. and saw how scarlet my cheeks were. 

*' Oil. nothing pains me, thank you, sir, only my 
arm a little— let me go home !" He sprang up from 
where he had been nieeling beside her, and stood 
erect 

^ I beg pardon, but what is your name ?" 

" Bertna Raymond." 

*' Well, Miss Ravmond, vou must keep still a little 
while longer, or else you'll make yourself very sick ; 
your arm is badly sprained, and needs bathing 
again ; then, in a hal^honr I'll take you home. I am 
sure you'll uo as I say." His tones were sweet and 
coazing, as though he werc^aUdng to some way- 
ward child. " 1 would not tell you wrong for the 
world !" 

"Oh, forgive me!" I exclaimed, in a penitent 
voice, although for what. It would have been diiB- 
cult for me to define. 

" There, that's right; now let me bathe it with 
this nice . cold water," and he dipped a tiny sponge 
in a brown pitcher, and smoothed it up and down 
my arm as tenderly as anv woman could do. 

** There's a brave ladyi" he exclaimed. *' Poor 
little arm ! Thank heaven it was nothing worse." 

*< I do, Tm sure, and I thank vou for having saved 
me, Mr. Sutherland; indeed I do." 

** Hush, hush ! I)on't say any more about that" 

•• Bot I will, for you risked your own life— for it" 

" For you. Weu, it wasn't much— my life," and 
he sighed a little bit of a sigh. I had a violent de- 
sire to ask hun why it was not much, but conquered 
it properly, and sat up and looked round. 

*' Do you feel able to sit up ?" he asked. " It is 
such a miserable place, not a lounge or a decent 
chair In at ; do you see what your bed was made 
of?" and he drew off a pile of gay-colored doaks, 



and draperies, discovering three ratiier ifekelj 
chairs in a row. *' That was aU I had to lay yoa on. 
Miss Raymond." 

«'And you had to sit on the teble !" I exclaimed, 
laughing. He bowed his head. "Take a chair, 
now^and sit down like a Christian, won't you ?" 

"Thanks, ves; 1 am just a Uttle tired." 

He did look weary, and there were big shadows 
under his blue eyes that no black paint had had a 
hand in. 

WhUe he sat there I fell to thinking and looking 
about me. First of all, what would Uncle Jim aay? 
Well, anv way. he'll be glad I waa saved. Aji^ Lfla 
— Lila wul think It was splendid, such an adventure ; 
and then suddenly— oh, wretched, wicked me !— it 
occurred to me for the first time that perhaps they'd 
both been killed, or hurt, or something, while I was 
sitting up in a theatre dresring-room, with a strange 
man, an actor, and forgetting all about them. 

" Mr. Sutherland, was a^y one hurt— my uncle or 
my cousin?— oh, please tell me 1" 

" No. no one was killed," and he laughed* *' The 
young ladv that was with you wsa slightly injured, 
and the old gentleman was flrightened out of his 
wits, and went home with her in a carriage ; John- 
son, one of the men here, told him yon were safls 
sonMwhere, so vou ne^fd not wonr. Did yon Just 
think of them ?'' and he smiled agam. 

" Yea— no— vea ; it is all so queer and strange tiiat 
I fbrgot everything almost in my life that's gone ba- 
fore^xoepting— just now !" 

" Well, they're bothperfectly safis ; and now I 
think you might go. What do you say— how'a the 
armf' 

" Oh, I could have gone long ago, only you said 
I ought not" 

"Are yon always so obedient f 

" Not always, onlv when they're " 

" Well, what? Say something pleaaant, wont 
you? I haven't any one to say mce thinga to me." 
He was wrapping a cloak about me, and bending 
over as he spoke, so that the lij^t of his eyes shone 
clear in mine. 

" Only when they're good like y<w are !" I said, 
hastOv. 

" Good ! it is the first time anyone evm* called me 
good." 

" But you are : don't contradict me. Tliere, I asa 
all ready now. Do we go out of this door ?" 

"Yes, right Out there." I tried hard to walk 
alone, but the jar and the fright had been too much. 
He saw it, and U^ a moment his strong arm was 
around me, very gentlv, but It helped ma ao much 
all through those darx, smoky passages, and out 
into the cold Winter air. He put me in a carriage 
waiting there, aaked me where my home waa, then 
got in himself, and sat down opposite me. 

" What time is it, please ?" I asked. 

" Half-past one." 

Mr. Sutherland did not speak another word ; ha 
just sat there so still that I should have thought he 
waa sleeping, had it not been for the street-iampa 
here and there. By their light I aaw him altting 
erect, his arms folded, and his eyes wide open, look- 
ing oir somewhere, I could not tell where. At Jast 
we were drawing near home, and I began to fbel 
that I must speak to him. must tell him over again 
how much I owed him, how much I thanked him. 

" Mr. Sutherland !" 

He started suddenly. " WeU, what is Uf 

" Only I wish 1 had some way of showing you 
how much I appreciate what you liave done to- 
night" 

"You could not show it better than by never 
mentioning it again. Just forget all about to-night 
aa if it had never been." 

There was a sad ring in his voice. 

" I can't But 1 shall never forget you aa long aa 
I live." 

" Won't your' he bent over a little. 

" No. sir, of course I won't" 

*' Well, I'm tloing wrong, I suppose," lia ^M>ka« 



hilf to himielf. '* Let me come and see joa once in 
iwUle, mayir' 

" Tee, of oonrae yon may.*' 

** Wbat will your fttmily say ? I am ihat most ac- 
eoned tiuog, an actor, yon know V^ 

" Uncle Jim won't mind when he hears what 
yoaVe done — saved my UTe/' 

** Won't mind,'' he repeated after me; and I felt 
that "won't mind'* bad cnt him, for all that he called 
Umielf '* accnrsed." 

** Oh, I am so sorry— well, anyway, yon won't 
come to visit Uncle Jim specially, will yon T" 

" No, it seems to me not." 

'^Well, I don't see any difference between actors 
and other men ; so let ns be friends, won't yon ?" 

"Won't IT' He took my hand, and pressed it 
between his. " Thank yon. Ton are the flnt woman 
tbtt ever said that to me." 

We were home ; the house was a blaze of light. 
Uncle Jim himself answered the coachman's ring 
before Mr. Sutherland had me out of the carriage ; 
he carried me np the steps and into the parlor, fol- 
lowed by Uncle Jim in raptures and overflowing 
with thanks as I told him " all " in a breath. 

'' Good-night ; I'm coming soon," he whispered, 
as be laid me on the sofia ; and the servants came 
rushing in to see and examine mci while Uncle Jim 
inritedMr. Sutherland into the library to take some- 
thing and tell him all about it. 

The last I saw of him that night was his tall, black 
head towering above my nncle's, and a backward 
flaah from his Dine eyes as they disappeared through 
the folding-doors, and Martha closed them after him. 

Lila'a wounds were not much worse than mine ; 
eonaeqnently, in a very short time we were frisking 
about ss nimbly as ever, she retaining a slight mark 
on her pretty, white forehead, I a certain weakness 
m mv right arm. 

Ufa was in ecstasies over my description of Mr. 
Bntheilandli leap fit>m the stage, and immediately 
annoonced her intention of falling in love with him. 
Ula had a remarkable way of managing her affec- 
tions! 

Uncle Jim appeared to be only too happy that 
we were safe and sound, and once in a while re- 
Terted to Mr. Sutherland in terms of commendation ; 
he even went so far. when two weeks had elapsed, 
a« to say that he snould think *^ the gaUant actor 
would at least have sent to inquire how the young 
lady was." 

1 wondered why he didn't come, too— in fact, each 
mondng when I got up it was with a thought that 
posdbly he might come before night. * 

One Fridav afternoon it poured ; we had an en- 

£gement out, and at two o'clock Lila announced 
r hitention of ordering a carriage, and going 
whether or no. "Would Igor' " No, I wouldn't" 
'* Why not?" " Just because I wouldn't !" And off 
went lila with the declaration that I was ** as hate- 
inl as I could be !" 

If I was I suffered enough for the crime, for from 
two until four I gave myself up to most bitter melan- 
choly. ** What a little fool I am, to be sure !" I re- 
jected, sitting in a dismal heap on the lounge in the 
library, my cheeks aflame with the flre-glow in front 
of me, and my hair in its usual chronic state of 
mess. 

The idea of thinking of that man twice ! Just as 
if he meant one single word he said. I ought to 
know better. 

" Tea, I just hate you !" I exclaimed out loud, as 
a grand fmale to my one-hundred-and-twenty-minute 
discussion with myself on the ills of life. 

*' Whomr* I looked up. There he stood, right 
before me, grasping a little cane and his beaver hat 
in one hand, and with the other extended toward 
Be. "Not me, I hope!" 

"Tes. just you!'' I said, for at that moment I 
WM angry. 

To be caught by him in such a humor, and in 
nch an exceedhiglv frightful brown dress, with 
neh red eheeka, and my nair half tumbling down ! 



" I am very sorry. Won't you say * How do you 
do' tone?" 

'* Of course. How do you do ? Do take a seat." 
And I gave the initiative to this movement by plant- 
ing myself firmly and erectly in a reception-ohafr. 

" Thank yon ;" and he planted himself firmly in 
another opposite me. 

" How is your arm?" he questioned, with becom- 
ing interest. 

** Very well, thank yon." Suddenly it all came 
over me, and I felt an awful rush of mtitude inter- 
nally. I could not speak ; I sat oonsiaering him, half 
unconsciously. He bore mv scrutiny silently, then 
took up his hat from the table, and spoke : 

" I am sorry I disturbed yon. Miss Raymond. I 
would only have asked how von were, at the door, 
but I had not forgotten that yon told me I might 
come and see you. Pardon me for recalling it to 
your memory: in self-defense I must make it my 
excuse!" and he bowed profoundly. 

" Ton did not disturb me. I had not forgotten, 
but I thought you had. I mean, I don't want you to 
go away so quickly." 

"Thought 1 had forgotten!" he exclaimed, inter- 
rupthig me, as we both stood up, I looking ^Twk- 
wardlv down at the floor. " Why, child, I haven't 
thought of much else but you ever since, but I 
was afkraid to come before — afraid you or your fam- 
ily would not like it. So you are a little bit glad to 
see me, eh?" he asked, taking my hand in both of 
his. " Look np and tell me so, won't yon ?" 

" Tes, I am glad !" and I snatched my hand away 
and drew back hastily. 

" Come and sit down on the lounge there, and 
talk to me, won't you? I have been lookmff for- 
ward to it so long, just to hear your quiet little bit 
of a voice sayfaig something pleasant and womanly 
in my ears." 

Before I knew it I waa sitting on the lounge, and 
he was sitting beside me. " I can only say that I 
am perfectly ashamed of myself, and that I am sorrr 
for what you must think of me, but I am in an ill- 
humor to-day, and I've been feeling stupid." 

"Sorry for what I think of you, eh? Well, you 
need not be one bit, for I only think yon are per- 
fectly good, and sweet, and pure, and true. Too 
good for me to know, I am afraid," he said, looking 
at me hard from under his black brows. 

" Why, what do you mean? You know, I know 
you're good, don't you remember? So don't say 
that again!" 

" But, child, I'm bad, bad. Don't yon know what 
it means? Heaven knows I would not tell you so 
if it were not true. Aren't yon aftraid to have me 
see you, or know yon?" 

" Not a bit," I answered quickly. " You're good 
for me, and I'm going to help yon be good for 
everybody else !'* 

" Good /or yon ! I'll be good enough to yon, but 
when you hear from some one else what I am, per- 
haps you'll come to a different conclusion !" Oh. 
how bitter his sweet voice had grown, and how stilr 
his blue eyes had turned as he spoke. 

**What are your' I asked, impatientljr, expect- 
ing to hear Mr. Sutherland proclaim himself the 
murderer of some half-dozen innocent persons, and 
to inform him on the spot that I did not care at all 
about them, and that somehow or other I was to 
lead him to goodness and honor, it did not occur to 
me exactly how. 

"A bad, dissipated man, without any object or 
any aim— I am weak, that's the amount of it all," he- 
answered, slowly. "And I wonder why Tm sitting 
here, hurting your poor, innocent little ears with 
such things?" 

** Bad, and without any object, and dissipated and* 
weak— is that it?" I asked of him, quietly. 

" Yes, that is Ralph Sutherland, who is not worthy 
to come near yon !^ 

" You are not bad all the way through, that I 
know ; whether yon have any aim in life may be or 
may not; diaaipated'— " 
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Yeg; do von know what it means?" 

*' Yes, I thiDk~I sappoee I do. You gamble and 
drink.'* I said it qaicJUv. 

"YM,Ido. Now. what else r» 

*' Yoa are not weak-»bnt stronff." 

*' Physically. Yes, I suppose I am a match for 
most men," he replied, smilmg contemptnoosly. 

** I did not mean that. I meant yonr som. It 
most be, or else yoa neyer woold have the courage 
to sit there and confess all the eyQ there is in tou, 
and pile on a great deal more that there is not*' 

" You're an angel 1" be said, gaiiog down at me 
with a surprised look. *' Don't look so frightened," 
he added, laughing, and then growing solemn ag»in. 
** I never knew anybody like you, and I do not be- 
lieve there is anTOody, either. All the women I 
have ever known nave nelped me to forget the good 
of life and only to remember the sin." 

" I am going to teach you that there is a great 
4eal of good in yonrselt that you don't know <a,tJi^ 
to forget all the sin and the evil ; may 1 T' 

**]£ky you? You have done it,ah:eady. I be- 
lieve you are the only toomon there is in the world ; 
the rest are a parcel of she-devils !" 

A hard, cola memory swept over his lace as he 
spoke, so cold and hard that 1 hated it for hurting 
him so, and laid my hand thoughtlessly on his arm 
to call him baok and away fh>m it. 

" Is this the one that was hurtf he questioned, 
taking it op in his. 

** Yes ; the right asm was the one.'* 

" I wonder if it's a bad omen?" 

" Whatr' 

" Whv, that pain should have brought us together, 
you and me." 

** No, it is a good omen. After pain is rest, yon 
•know. There are years and years of happiness be- 
fore yoa, I know." 

"Are there? Well, if you say so, it's true. Bo 
you think I am youns, do voa? Have you seen the 
gray hairs np hero ?'' and he tooohed his temple. 

" Yes, I have seen them; but you look young for 
all that." 

**Vm thirty-three. Don't you mind the white 
jiairs. Bertha?" 

^' No, not a bit; they look queer and nioe. But, 
Mr. Sutherland, you must not call me Bertha." 

"Why not n 

** Because it isn't right" 

" Isn't it ? Oh !" He stood up, took his hat 
4h>m the table, and stretched out ms hand to me. 
** Good-by." 

"Are you going?" 

** Yes, I must be atthe theatre at six to-night We 
luring out somethug new." 

**Oood-by." 

I put my nand in his. 

"May I ever come again?" 

" Certainly, whenever you feel like it" 

" That might be too ofton ; but I can't stay away 
long. Oood-by, take care of yourself." And he 
was gone. 

lila was Agurioos when she came home, and found 
that the actor had been at the house during her ab- 
sence. She questioned me most catecheticaUy. 
When I informed Uncle Jim, my august relative 
whirled round in his ideas in a most astonishing 
manner, and fiiirly took my breath, away. 

^' He wished no actors coming to the house and 
putting ridiculous notions into his girls' heads, etc." 
I was terribly sfraid that he would forbid my seeing 
Mr. Sutherland again. 

But Uncle Jim need not have worried ; the days 
And the weeks passed away, and no Bafe Sutherland 
came to poison his girls' minds. 

It was something over a month since the actor 
had called, and lila having gone to Keyport on a 
visit, I felt lonely, and made up my mind suddenly 
to go out for a walk. I was orosaing over on the 
busy side of the great thoroughfare when I heard 
a quick step, and some one touched mo lightly on 
the shoulder. 



Raymond, may I join yon?" Oh, it 
Ralph ; how glad 1 wa&to hear his voice again! 

" Of course you may. fiow are you?" 

"All right now, thank you. I have been not ill 
exactly, but- " 

" But what ?" My wretched anxiety betrayed it- 
self. 

" I was fencing with Floyd, when the button fell 
off his foO, and my right arm was something more 
than a match for yours for a while. To-dsy^ the' 
first time I've been ont in three weeks, and I was 
Just going to take the car fbr your house." 

" Is it all well new— are you sure V* 

'* Oh, my. yes, entirely. It was not dangerooa, 
only disweeable, and I was afraid of getting cold 
in it Now, Utile lady, how are your' And be 
looked down half a yard at me, smilmg and showing 
all his beautifhl white teeth. 

" Right welL Hadn't we better go home if yon 
were going there?" I asked, with some vague no- 
tions of propriety floating through a maze of giad- 
ness. 

" No, let us stay out a while, if yon are not afraid 
of beinff seen with me ?" he added, quickly. 

" Inoeed, I am aot I am never afhdo of being 
seen with my fhends, and you know yoa and I are 
fHends." 

"Are weT' he afted, somewhat Inoredulonslj. 
" Yoa may be mine, but I have a horrible suspicion 
that I am not yours." 

The bloe eyes looked very queer, and I did not 
know how to answer him, but a drop cansed me to 
exclaim: 

"Oh, it's raining!" 

" So It is ; how fortunate the cabs are stationed 
here ; jump right in and I'll take you home !"and he 
hailed one. 

I lelt as though I ought not get into that cab. I 
looked up at the actor, and Inquired, in a very fkint 
voice, if it was »* right" 

" Right 1 Of coarse it la. I would not tell yon 
to do it if it wasnt ;" and I felt that he would not 
So in I stepped, and in a few seconds we were bowl- 
ing along rapidly. 

Pretty soon I got tired of looking at poople and 
rain and signs. 

"Speak, won't yoa? Say something," I ex- 
claimed. 

" What Shan I say f he asked, withoot moving. 

" Whatever you're thinking." 

"ShaU ir' He started up, and looked at me 
eagerly. *' Bertie, Bertie, I love you !" His arms 
were round me, and I was gathered doae ap to his 
heart " Speak, darling ; sav something, aiiything. 
Why are you so still f Tor I had scarce^ breathed ; 
he almost frightened me. 

" I'm stiU because I'm so happy»" I whispered, 
with my face buried in hlsjnray ooat 

"Are you ?— are you?" He tamed my head round 
so that he could see me. and began to stroke my 
forehead, for my hat had tambled off ' 
" Do you love me, Bertie f 



off long ago. 



Down went my face NP^ on his breast-pocket, 
but I managed ta say " Yes " after I got it there. 
He did not speak flnt, but Just caressed me half- 
fearfblly, then kissed me passionately over and over 
again, laughing as he noted how crimson my cheeks 
were under his eyes. It seemed as though ne could 
not gaze long enough or have enoueh ; bat at last, 
holding me to him« he spoke, in rather a more sob- 
dnedtone: 

" Bertie, do yoa think youll never be sorrj?" 

" Never !" 

"Are you sure f There was a restlaai anxiefj 
in his voice. " Remember what I am.-' 

" You're my Rafe. That's all 1 want to remember 



now. 



i» 



"Your Rafe! Howsweetly yousay it! Ithonght 
I should have to teach you my name." 

"The play-bills taught it me long ago^ Ba£e. 
When did you begin to uke me ?" 

"I never liked you. I Just lofed yoa, unntfcsqn- 
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ftble aaH iomj appear, frem the ftnt moment I eaw 
yon." 

^ Wint! When yon picked me vp tad carried me 
Ib yetr dresBing^room P' 

** No, baby. When I saw year aweet Uttie face 
■taring at roe abenrdly down in the pasqaettB«. That 
was the first elif 

*• Why, Rafe, conid yoa see me T" 

*' BiMer. 1 believe I was playing Mercntio that 
night, and I endeavored to carry out the gen^man'e 
•entimenta to the letter. Yon Imow he lays, * Men^a 
eyes were made to look.* " 

''HyHerontio! MyBafeP' 

Happy I Yes, I was happy. How my home-Ufb 
was glorified ! 

He came to see me very seldom, for Uncle Jim 
■eemed to strengHien and merease in his ol^tion 
to the profession generally, and my member m par- 
ticQlar; so the visits did not average one fat a week. 
Batoh wanted to go straight to him and ssk for me, 
and it waa only after a long ezpostolation that I 
iadueed him to wait, for what I did not know. Bat 
wo used to see each other ahnost daily,, for, although 
Rafe hated it all, the deception and the idea of my 

{jToing out in the street to meet him, still I wonld not 
et him have his way just then, and he said he must 
see me. It was strange the sodden passion I con- 
ceived for solitary rambles. Formerly the momiDg 
waa the only time that I would emerge, and then 
never without Liia ; now the afternoon seemed to 

me the pleasantestpart of the day (N. B Rafe was 

generally rehearsing in the mormngs), and, fortu- 
nately for us, my cousin's complexion and the after- 
noon son did not agree. 

So we went on through the early Summer. I had 
worn Ralph's ring, which he lamented over as not 
being one-quarter magnificent enough when he put 
it on my fioger, every night—the da^me it slept in 
my podiet for two months, when it came time for 
OS to " go in the country !" as Uncle Jim announced 
blandly to lila and myself one morning at the 

breaklast-table. T n was the place named; 

rooms were secured, and we were to go on the third 
of July. 

What should 1 do? Just go; there waa nothing 
else to be done ; and Rafe ? When 1 told him he 
looked down at me and said, *' God'awill be dona ; 
bnft baby, my little baby, what ahaU I do withont 
you**' 

I tried to aomfort him, bat he mnnmired soma 
ioeoherent words aboai carrying me ofi" and mar- 
rying me right away in spite' Mfif^ uncles, and, 
after a veiy weary walk in thebroiling sun, I prom- 
ised to s^e him each day belbre 1 went, 'and to 
write to him each day and night. Every day of/ 
that week we saw each other, sometimes only Ibr ' 
a moment, when I had some errand to do in pre- 
paration, and every day he grew sadder, and the 
bloe Ugh* in hia eyes fMad away tete gray, and the 
anile was rarer, but he waa oafan and only asked 
me to pray for hiss, fbr be was awfUly aliaid' of 
himself. 

T n waa a lovely spot, at least ererybody said 

I thought 4t just tta hatefbOeat plaoe I had 
aeoB^ azeavi the posl-ofBce ! That waa my 
of bli». Bafa's lattera w«re not very l<mg, 
bfot thay weva veij sweet, and verv, voy often; 
jasttiwsortQf lltoga in then that he might hava 
flp«tai had be baea beside me, and ftill of a.long- 
iog, passionate cry to have me back with him. 

ik the middle of August I got a letter— a little bit 
of a letls^— sayiBv that he waa coming to me. '* He 
eooldnH staad it any longer; he had teied as hard 
aahacaidd!'* 

I kMTW'te wwdd come if he said so— at laast, I 
IkoighilteBw; avldidnotreply, but just wailed 
In ibar aad tramiiBng for tiM Satmday to come and 
^ong hiB. 

HalMdaji eaoie. As the hour for each train 
passed by, my heart beat quicker and quicker ; but 
thev all came and went, the fourteen trains that 
flUMXe T ^n so veiy easy of access, and not one of 



the dingy, smoky cars bron^t my Bale to me, nor 
any letter, or telegram — nothing ! And, to sneak a 
long, unutterable agony in a lew w^wda, 1 did not 
hear f^om him at all. 

I wrote twice, then I stopped; all lasked in them 
was if anything had happened to him. I devoured 
the papers ; he was playing part of the time, not 
aU ; but, aa the piece was on a run, there were no 
special critiques. At least, he was alive, and it was 
about all that I was— jast alive ; I was nearly insane 
first, then 1 lell into a sort of stupor, like some statne 
endowed with action and reason, but no feeling, 
except a terrible wish that my Creator would anni- 
hilate me. 

The fifteenth of September we went home, and 
two days after Unels Jim and lila went off again to 
Aunt Sou's. 

It was as hot as July that September night. I 
was lying on the lounge — the same lounge where we 
sat the nrst time Tte came to the honse — when the 
door opened and he came in again. But, oh, was it 
my Ra£s ! so changed, so hagg^d, so wan and tired- 
looking. He came up to me and put out his hand, 
but when I came near him he put me harshly 
airay! 

'* Don't ! Vm not fit for you to touch 1" 

' * Rafe , what dovou mean ? What '♦ 

" Good God ! Has no one told you ? Have 1 got 
to tell you mjTself what I am T' 

*' Rafe, Rafe, my dariing, I dooH care what you 
are. I love you !" 

He took me IImii as fiercely as he had put me 
away. 

** But yon don*t know— you don't know !" he whis- 
pered. '* Yon might forgive the way I have treated 
vou, because youTO an angel ; but when vou hear 
how I've been passing Hie Int few weeks, Im afraid 
you'll keep your pure, sweet kfases for some one 
that's better !" and he4anghed the old, contemptu- 
ous laugh. 

I looked up at 1dm, and I know af v«ry soul 
must have been in my eyes. 

'* Some one else, Rafe r' 

** Oh, 1 am a brute ! 1 am golsig nwagr, Baitie, 
from you and everything here. It ia all there is left 
for me to do." 

1 took his two hands in mine. *^ Tell bm, Bafi»» 
what is it that you've baan doing kisoer-jon wrota 
me?" 

*' Going to the devil, if yon knav what ttal 
means !" 

** The sama thiuga yon meaat when yon said yon 
were bad V* 

" Yes, inst the same, and I have no excnse, noae 
except that yon wese taken, away from me, and I 
have gone nearly mad ! 1 told you I waa waak." 

^And why are you going away, dear?*' I a^ad 



"Do you snppose I conid stay, and sea yon marry 
some one else, as I snppese you will same day? 
Ah, no, Bertie, 1 am too weak tor that, taoT' 

'* I am going to be mairied, Bafe." 

He sprang up. 

•*When?'^ 

** Whenever yon like." 

" Oh, baby, baby— do you SMan it? Dont tortona 
me; think what 1 am, a mianrable coward; I am 
afhOdofraysalfl" 

** Dont yon love ma. Safe f 

''Love yon! I love yon so welt thai Fd go and 
bang myself before 1 wonld makayon whappy by 
marryhig you, aud thaf s tha cause of it all ! Afl^ 
you were gone Irealiaed what I tnly waa; jovhad 
made me a different bemg whila yon weia with ma 
—and I felt and tried to make myself understand 
that I ought to refinqaidi y«n. It did not seem to 
me that you eould love me— tiMt sobm day, perhMM 
when it was too late, yon would find out tlMt an 
actor was not your hero 1" 

" Rafe, don't you trust me— don't you believe roe V 

** You're the only person I do believe hi on earth." 
Rafe, 1 dont think you'll find it very safe to la- 



n 
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huip;H 



llaqoUh ID*— Duta me bappj >g>tn, 
thai d>r In the imlD V 

AaS BB did inaki ma happy, ah, ai 
women kDow wbo ban paiwd Ihrai 
areofmspmae, aal had, tboae weab 

" Uy baby, m; duUns UHle wjA t I waa afraid, 
oh, I vt* amij afraid that yea would ba aorry L" 

"Ah, yon know ' men's ayei ware mada to lee 
with.' but Uercntla forgot Hi motto — ab, dearT' 

" Mercntio'll never ftrjtat it again, baby, lo loiur 
aa ha liTca, and if he ihoold, jon know, ba wlu 
alwayi hare the iweeteat UCtla proroptar In the 
whf^e world to maka him remember." 

Cocla Jim came home, and RaTe went to him aa he 
had wanted to do In the beginning, and told him alL 
Poor old Dnele Jim ! it wai a bttter doae that ha 
had to swallow— Ralph Snthmllnd, actor. Bathe 
talked to me, and he knew that * alight Knippon of 
hli own diipodtion Inlay my character, and that I 
would probably go, nolmi volent. 

BaTe f Ba did not IsaTe the profeaalon end enter 
the miniatry, bnt he makea me happy alweya Dow, 
- - * "la blae Ughta ahhia alwan la ma eyei, and the 
- "-•-- God bu bleaaed Bi nnat 



happT smile on his Upa. ' 
lerably, my Rtfe tod I. 



IM CUM•^ tha Goremment long ago ceaaed to 
coin the preclona metali or regnlal* " the Talaa 
thereof." Gold In CUna la not meaty; aQTer !• 
money, bnt neither la eolned. Both are iDetehaii- 
diM, and p*M by weight and HiwDeia. Tb» CUoeae 
QoTenment proTldea one coio— and one ooin only 
—lor the Die ot ttt people, itamaly, ani^, coaiae 
and aompai*HTe1y heaTy diak, aompoaea nwiidy tit 
iron, with a little copper ; oaat, and not auunped. 
and bearing aome rode characteta, letten or ligna 
DpoQ tti aoctaee. TUa coin, wUoh ia known amou 
ngreignera bj tha same of " caab," haa a Taloe ei 
at one ttiU, Ama ' 



!■ tkat Pmrt at tke Black Porvat belonglBg 
the Gnnd Duchy ot Baden Haa the pretty dIMriet 



^ofanyaort — neither ^ 

it the poliee TagniaUona, nor aherUTa mitt, 

legmmate birtha, nor dfroroea, nor lawanlt* tt aar 
Uitd, and no one haa eTer got drank or MMtebM 
out a hand to beg. 



■ snLL, FLKaSB.'." 



WAS IT rBOssmwwi 



Was It Friendship? 



ir ttwt uHela hi nicli i 



Euw Bmoid. Ihi I 

nj e<n» that raralT niriled. ind c 

■amnnW wtlk the rca. ehtldlih moatl 

beuSlU. Sm b>d noD«7 amniKh lo l .__ . 

co Ml ort abl yi torlib^, conipired witli th* -wtj the 
k^ kept Dp MT txIiMdcfl daring her tim* ot abnggle. 
People began to IMl thenuelTei honond b; tha ap- 
petnae* of Un Beooiil at thalr pirtlei ud re- 

Mn. Atttinr, ol Ontit Place, had laoceedsd ia 
diawiidr fin Irani the ntlremeDt thatatie taldom i\- 
lowed-M M'brtkn, and waa pTondlTazhlbitiiig tha 
■ntl m rew to hat frianda by meana of a verj etaboc- 
atalr ((MMIf'm dUnerpari;. 

Mjaa Baaonluondrinu warc^ In aTmpathy with 
tha bTQUut throng aronnd har. 

nie adidation :« aocfetf flianda had not prorad 
M mtafol lo her wot; heart aa IB the bjBOiio daji 
nl her poreftr-aMeta) chUdtood tha had droamcd 
ft wooid. Awb; In tha manntafai - ahadad N«w 
F.iiglai>d vaOer, where (he had Itit ^ ehfltteod. 



aotili whole timpla pride in har 

_ .._ _ bar than al) the public praise 

ihe had reeeiTad. 

Tat there waa one la tbe crowd al Hn. Attbnrs 
that day to whom ahe wa< not ■□ IndUtereiit, and 
wllh Urn aha atood, after the conipuif had left the 
table, aUghtlj apart from the glinuner of ^Ua, the 
flaabiag of Jewela, and the conlnalon at Tdcei, con- 
ToniDn ofue book which had made her fame. 

For the Brat tlma linca-dta pnblleaticn, Hadeune 
aaked a Irlend'a opinion of ber work, and Jerome 
Arthnr'a ajea reilad admiringly npon her, aa he re- 

IiUed, Id tfaat low, eloquent way of hia that alwaya 
DTced people lo Ulten : 
'■ Mi« Benonl, were I )a attempt to tall ynu what 
[ of jonr book, I ^oold (all ; It 



dee peat: 
I ha*a a' 
inj beat tbonghta and pttnciplea aaem 



nukea eTerythlng 
weak aDdanworthi, It m~''" 
n cUldiab 



lea aaem childiab, jat 
'„ and I would not wt- 
II n 1 cooLU-" 

I hope jco have not tried to dlabka my poor 

Ilttla ventnre!" with a little, anxloni >mUe. 

"No-oh, nol It would be folly tor me to 

tempt to entartalD lach a thoai^lit toward any- 

log that came tton the pan of bj acconoliihad 

'■ Do not nee that exproMlon, I bag. Call me any- 



WAB IT FRIBSDSHIPt 



lUog else nther ttaui joni ' aocomplialitd Mead.' 
Tbe phrue ittTon toa maeh olflatter;." 

"Bhklllwj ' mrdsirfrfciid'!" 

"As ;aa plcaw.'' 

" Would 700 rathsr be lond thu adndrad, Wm 
BeDoni V BmilioB undlj. 

The nri warcbsd the plauut. weQ-bnd tt» 
■ban hei CBreflilly, then a ladden change from 
rniTltT to plaTTDlDesi «ent OTei her ttct betors 
■he replied, Ughtl;: 

" Uoet eertiiDly. Wbit woman would not f Wu 
not my aex formed aipienl; to loie and win Iotc t 
What other lot can we deiira V 

" Beallf , Ifin Benonl. were I to iniwer from mj 
heart I ihonld say It waa the one lot Tor woman. 
Tst there are eiceptloni to the mle. There are 
thoae who moat have the room thM odIt abadota 
freedom can glTe them, dae thsy will Ure a half- 
lUto. and talents that mlcftt sway the world moM ba 
cramped and nselesi. I know that yon, for In- 
stance, weold ncTei ba fcappy in tT ~ *""' — )Ten 
of loie- Ton were bora to tliilll m renr 

beaottM thooghts, to wm onr wo )t to 

be the all In an of one man's hi irtli- 

etoae. 1 am prond of yonr frtandi nnld 

not presone to ask yon to lore mi )Dbt 

If yon wtO long giTe me ttie prlilL,- .. ship 

wuob I now eiOoy. Dare yon bldma hope that my 
ban are gronndleaar' 

' ' More i 1 forbid donbt again to enter yonr mind. 
KcTer fUi that Madeline Benonl, yomig or old, for- 
tme-lkvored or obaonrs, can forget a troe fliend." 

The grayeyea had lost the nnwdnted llf-httbat 
Reamed In them bat 1 few monesla ilnoe. oat Je- 
rome Arthnr tailed to observe tbe loss, and dod- 
llnned, pleanctl; : 

" Tbanka. I aliall remember that aaaorance. and 
>e happy when I remember that 1 afaall not 
— m yonr memory as the world clalma yoo 






At that moment Us eyea fell opon a newly formed 

iroiBln another psrt M th " ' 

StMit ■ ■ 



t tittle ' 






the ponet type. His &ce 

" Come, now, Htaa Benonl, let me take yon oiner 
to Florence. 1 wU yon to beoome better ac- 
qnainted. 

Ftorenee de Artney waa well-known to be tbt be- 
bothed bride of Jerome Arthur. 

She waa an only, petted danghter, who knew aa 



in love with Hadellne Bern . . 
.did ; tbt waa profhae m ber admin 

Benonl eolhred It beeaoaa tbe time 

be fined. Bat, ah>ne wttta her thooghk that night, 
after all the oerenony wm orar, ahe wondered 
Tagnely why Jeraow Artfaw ihonld think waeb wo- 
men as haneU eonid lite wUhoat loTe'e oan, and 
that the Rorenoe da Artneya needed it alL 

The same wonder aaaln took pceaeaaloa of ber, 
wben, a few ereninga later, abe met Jerome Arthnr 
at a pnblic gathering, and he again thanked her tor 
her asinrance of friendah^. 

ne/'h* said, "when 
ed froKPtiae; wben 

e talent God has glren you wUl pla«« ftn far 
■uDTe a poor plodder like me, ana tb«n I aball 
tliiDk of tUe time when,tcr 



riendahfa). 

in will be fkr removed' Sraai ntine ; wtien 

God has glron j ~"' '" """ ' 
poor plodder like 

ir each other; and fbeliere yon ao thoionghly 

: I feel that, even wlier -'■-" •■ 

D thongh the width 

tched between ns, yon ' 

Tonng Arthnr'e earnest yc 

last words, his dark-bine eyes looked down a 
lover's might on the strange, biuLDtifDl laoe at uic 
■olhoress ; as a lover might he caressed tbe dainty 
Ongen that Jot an hutant rested Is bii palm, and 
when HsdeOne raised her eyes tbai for a motoeut 
bad drooped, Hielr dsrkneu lighted by her rare, 
■treet smile, hia eyaa answered aa on^ a lorer'e 



abruptly away. 

A month bter he waa the hnaband of pret^ 
Florence de Artney. 

There was ■ f^y, InTonnal morning wedding, only 
family triende invited, no tears or ead, parting 
words; the young oonple were only to be gone two 
weeks, then ntnm to take possession of balF the 
great De Arlney residenoe, for papa and mamma De 
Arlney oonld not give up theb duUng, even to Mta. 

'Hiera was a rnsb for tbe train at last, A oooltaaiin 
of Uaaea and tareweUs, and the tr^n aped aw»y, 
bearing a groap ot happy liscea, ddef among tbem 
that el tbe Bttle wife of^Jerome Arthnr, leaving be- 
hind ■ aOange, lovely face, whose oalm, aad eye* 
looked after the vamahfaig train aa we have ee«n 
broken-hearted motheia look iqtOD the sod that 
ODTerethelaatohlldofthehoiuKholdtlock. Sobope- 
leaa,«>daaolate were the sad, gi»7 eyes, yet ICade- 
Une Banonl bat tnmed bwm with slower step, and 
not even In a sbigta Bae of tbe gema of poetry that 



oonld ahe forgeL 



" Bad news this abont the De ArtlMy Ann. Olad 
my name lan't on their notes." 

" What do yon mean, Bheldon! Sot the Inn 
with which Bf Hend Arthnr Is connected." 

*'9be same. Haventyon Imard tbe news! nwy 
arekUe to Ul ai^ day>' 

"Vat 10. Yon have not tbe latwt newa, iir. 
Some friend of Arthur haa advanced more than 
enough to meet the elabns oftfaetr credlton. ney 
will not go down ae was feared." 

■' Posflble ! Who Is tbe friend, prayf 

" No one know* nnleas Arthnr himself does. It is 
nmoMd, however, that the Mend b a lady." 

" Cooldn't be bis wife had b*^ 1>]^ by Ibr a 
mny dayf ' 

"Voitlkely. She <■ mora proUbljatUH bottom 
aTliii BmbarrassmeBts." 

Bxb«Tsgant imie beawty, I eoppeae." 



" Yes, a oolifa H«UDTe. nndonbtedly." 

" Well, I'm glad Arthur is on his feet again." 

"Be am J." 

This between two mer^aotsgaing" down-town" 



that had saved him fr 
" Old Fbbkd — I hear yon are In tr*nU«. 

help yen. I have enongfa. """ — 

loan I oiler for the aaha of c 

and ntoiB at yonr own eonvenleiMa t Tonra, 



that letter came, he carried it to her, told ber the 
whole ofhlsdifflcnltyand her part in lU Thaprel9 
creatore cried and clung to him, promialng never to 

The horror that had been over him tbr weeks 
cleared away, and now to Uadeline Beniml he 

" Tbdbst iiJl> NoBLOT or E^nme— Hev ili*!] 
I tell yoo what yoa have done tor me, bow expiem 
my gratltnde! 1 cannot And worda; bntletoM ny 
this, yon have aaved me th>m greater nrin thas yea 
knew, yon have aaved my tbtnrn aa wall as tie 
preunt, and 1 ehall owe to you a debt of grMitnde 

while 1 live.. 1 b(~" "~^ ' ' " 

able la retora In ta 
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nerer rejMiy your generosity. Hay God bless 

yoQ with all joy and peace and proaperi^ for oyer." 

Wild words were in liia mind that he longed to 
add, words of passionate yearning and regret, but 
the/ were not written. He addea only his name, 
folded » Idas and a aigh within the letter, and sent it 
away. 

In her lonely home, beantifol, gifted Hadeline 
read the lines he had written, hid them over her 
heart, took np again the pen she had dropped, 
and whan next her name appeared in the popular 
joomal that had secured her writings lor the time. 
aU who read it wondered at the new beauty ana 
brilliancy of her thoughts. 

• «««•« 

An o|Mm steamer lay at anchor almost within the 

harborV 

In the stQl, warm Autumn night a cry of fire 
broke throogh the darkness. Another moment and 
Bcorea of Toices echoed the c^ tn shrieks of fear 
and affony, then aU was conrtision and horror 
tiirof«ghout ,fhe Ul-fiUed yesseL Only a few brave 
men among the paaseugers were caun and helpM 
throogh the strngi^e that followed, and among these 
was Jerome Arthur, whose stroug arm never tired, 
whose steady nerves and heroic courage did not fm 
until all thelerew, as was supposed, were launched in 
boats from the burning steamer. 

He had been sent across the ocean by his firm 
and was retoming home. Another day would have 
seal hiA there, yet he had not been wholly glad. 
:That Jouraev homeward had been a perilous one to 
him, but he had thought of its endiog with a gloomy 
heart. 

He turned, when the last boat was safisly on its 
way shoreward, to the captain, by whose side he had 
been through all those terrible moments, and said : 

** Room m that boat for one more, captain. Take 
to the water and swim for it. They will stop, if 
they see yon." 

''^But yon, Arthur." 

*' Never mind me. I'll look out for mysell I can 
swim." 

The captain sprang into the water, and Jerome 
■aw that he would reach the boat. Should he try 
Us chanoes against old ocean? The shore was 
miles away, there waa little hope. 

At that moment, a. white, trembling hand touched 
his ; he turned and met the sad gray eyes that were 
the most beantiftal in the world to mm. 

"Madeline!" he cried, in angd^h, "could you 
not be saved? Why are you here ?" 

" I ceidd not go tDl yoit did» Jerome." 

"Then Qod help me to save you i But what is 
lefttoosf' He was weak aa a child now. 

"That ii impossible. We cannot reach the 
shore." The low, sweet voice held no regret or 
longing. 

'* We nnst tiy. WOl you trust yourself to me, 
Madeline?" 

She pot out heir arms to him. 

"Gome, then." 

« • « « * * 

** Parling, my arm is growing weak. My strength 
if almost gone. Bo you know that death is close 
upon us T' 

" No, Jerome-Ufo." 

The sea opened its watera— into its mighty depths 
«ank two lifeless forms ; but up Uito the l(ghtand 
love of a better world passed two deathless, kin- 
dred q)izltB. 



The Red Lasso. 

Tbbib -sat on the piazza of a magnificent lilla 
but a short distance firom the Mexican fh)ntier, on a 
bright October evening, an elderly gentleman of 
most distkMpished appearance and of a oountenaaM-, 
w& benign that it was pleasant to look upon. 

He had been immerted in deep thought, and 



should, doubtless, have remained so for some Iten 
longer had not a casement opened close beside him, 
and^a figure bounded tiurough it with a merry lauirh. 

It was that of his dau^^r and only ohiid, 
Agatha, who, obsewing the melancholy shade of 
his features, sprang ont upon the piacsa to kiss 
away their gloom. 

She was hideed a lovely creature, with the proud 
lip, dark hair and flashing eye of Oastile. Her form 
was a miracle of beauty, ana her features pufection 
itself. She was above the medium hdght, and so 
full was she of life and light that her duskiiiess was 
that of the rose when the sun had set. 

Scarcely had she thrown her exquisitely molded 
arma, laden with jewels, around the neck of her 
father and kissed him afieotionately, when tiiere 
stepped from the casement thnragh which she had 
Just passed a gentleman in the rail pride of early 
manhood, and so rare, so superb a specimen of tlie 
sterner sex, that no chisel had ever achieved a 
greater triumph in the mere expression of manly 
beau^. 

" Ah, sefioiita !" he exclaimed, movmg forward 
with infinite ease and grace, while oHering his hand, 
" I have the pleasure of inaking you my oomptt- 
ments. And you, Sefior Miranda," he continued, 
turning to her fhther, " wiH permit me to pay my 
respects." 

The blush deepened on Agatha's cheek as he gal- 
lantly raised her taper fingers to his Hpa ; but in the 
coldness and reserve with which he was received by 
Sefior Miranda there was s#mething which told that 
he was not so welcome a visitor to the fkther as he 
was to the dan^iter. 

Sefior Miguel Miranda had once been^in possession 
of enormous wealth, but tfarou^^ circumstances 
which it is unnecessary to detail here, he found him- 
self, at the period of the opening of our story, in such 
terrible financial straits as to be absolutely trembling 
upon the very brink of ndn. This dreadfhl oonditioa 
of stahv he had, fbr so far« managed to keep not 
only from the general public, but from his own 
daughter, who still believed herself an heiress to 
almost untold riches. This it was tliat had so preyed 
of late upon his spirtts as to make hi(n gloomy and 
averse to conversation ; but what prompted him now 
to receive Don Hernando Montejo with such re- 
serve was the fhct that he felt satisfied that that 
young gentleman had intended to make a conquest 
of the heart of Agatha, whieh he himself now de- 
signed for a wealthier suitor who had recentiy pur- 
(diased a neighboring estate, and who had already, 
although without the slightest encouragement on 
her part, begun to pay court to the beautifid seft- 
orita. 

This alliance was the only hope now left to the 
once mflliomdre ; for, diould it fafi to taloe place, 
Agatha must soon be made aware of his utter ruin, 
and her consequent penniless condition. Had he 
been still in possession of sufficient wealth to meet 
all his liabilities, he would have made no objection 
to the suit of Don Hernando, inasmnch as he was of 
an excellent family, and possessed of the most flat- 
tering prospects ; but the realisation of the latter 
seemed to ber in the distant future only, while the 
mere circumstance of high birth, however import- 
ant, could not be made avaUable in any attempt to 
stay the tide of misfortune which now threatened 
to engulf Miranda. He therefore staked his last 
hope upon the die of Agatha's unicm with Sefior 
Veiasquea— as the rival of Don Hernando was 
called— and felt assured that, shotild any ties exist 
between her and hts present handsome visitor, he 
should be able to break them and without muoh 
diflScolty. 

Although not appewlng to notice the coolness of 
his recep^n, Don Hetnando was stung to the quick 
by it To resent it by immediately wiAdrawing 
was his first Impulse; but the imploring eyes m 
Agatha were upon him, and he yfolded to thehr in- 
luenoe. He began, therefore, to account for his 
sudden arrival at the villa by observing that he had 



but Just retorned to town after an absence of tome 
weeks ; and haTingr heard that the ftunons robber, 
Antonio ZeU, or uie Bed Laaso, aa he was more 
commonly called, had crossed the borders and taken 
np his abode amonff the mountains, somewhere near 
the yifla, be had ridden out to apprise the seftor of 
it, lest the terrible outlaw should make a sudden and 
unexpected descent upon the Tills, and, in the ab- 
sence of efiectiTe measures, possess himself of the 
larffe treasures it was said to contain. 

Notwithstanding that Miranda felt perfectly easy 
on the score of thu alleged wealth, he started at the 
rumored proximity of -uie Bed Lasso, and for the 
sake of tne beautlM Agatha only. The villa was 
situated about eight miles from the nearest town, 
and in a wild and not thickl? populated part of the 
eountry. As the estates belonging to it were large, 
the domestics and workmen were numerous ; but, 
then, such terror had the name of the Bed Lasso 
long struck to the heart of every one who had heard 
it and comprehended its fiBarfnl import, the sefior 
felt assured that, once his presence was recognized 
in that part of the country, the serranta and people 
attached to the villa and its lands would drop off 
one by one until the place became totally deserted. 

Forgettinff for a moment the coldness of his man- 
ner toward nis visitor, the sefior rose from his chair 
in apparent trepidation, and after glancing at Aga- 
tha, who was greatly alarmed at the intelligence 
iust communicated, exclaimed anxiously, while tak- 
ing a step toward liis visitor. 

"* On what author!^ do you make this statement. 
Sefior Hernando? How came you to know that 
Antonio Zell and his murderous band have taken np 
their abode among the mountains yonder?" 

" Because some three months ago," replied Mon- 
tejo, ** he disappeared from the region ue had so 
long laid waste near the Plains, and was shortly af- 
terward recognized in a caf4 in town, from whence 
he set out at nightfhll for the mountains, where, it is 
alleged, he has been encountered once or twice 
since, and but a few miles from where we are now 
standing." 

** This is terrible news, sefior !" ejaculated 
Agatha, while the alarm deepened on her beautiful 
face, ** for, if rumor speak truth, this man is a mon- 
ster who regards neitber age nor sex, and whose 
hands are continually red with human blood." 

** It is from that circumstance that he has been given 
the sobriquet Bed Lasso," rejoined Don Hernando. 

*' Tes," said Miranda, beghming to lose much of 
his reserve ; *' and I hear that so unerring his aim, 
and so sharp and powerfhl the snap of his thong, 
that he not only never fails to capture his quarry, 
man or beast, but at times whips the very head off 
its body." 

'*I have heard it so stated," replied Don Her- 
nando, "and that he performs the operation much 
in the way that the old English mail-coach driver 
snapt the nead off a duck or a goose with the lash of 
his long whip, while dashing uong the highway at 
fdU speed." 

*' Mo wonder, then, that he should be called the 
*Bed Lasso,'" said Agatha, shuddering.*^ for on 
such occasions his lasso or lariat must be dripping 
with gore." 

'* Precisely so, setiorita," returned Hernando. 
<* But whom have we here ?" he continued, pointing 
to a horseman who was approaching, superbly 
mounted, and who was evidently determined to 
show ofl the fine points of his animal and his own 
undoubted skill/' 

'' Oh ! that's our new neighbor, Sefior Yelaaques," 
replied Agatha, her color beightemng. " He has re- 
cently purchased a beautifhl villa about three miles 
hence, and has become quite a favorite with mi 
padre, as well as with the people of the valley." 

** He sits his horse superblv," remarked Sefior 
Miranda, *' and is a very valuable accesiion to this 
part of the country ; for, besidea. being a man of 
ff Mt wealth, he is a gentieman with the nicest pos- 
libto sense of honor." 



"Ah! nU padre P* exclaimed Agatha, half play- 
ftdly, half seriously, ** you must not be too precipi- 
tate in your judgments. You know but very little 
as yet of Sefior volasquez. although he may, of 
course, be all yon say he is." 

By this time the horseman curveted up beneath 
the piazza, and, dolBng his 9omiirero with grace and 
politeness, made his compliments to the sefiorita 
and her father, while inclining his head in a sort of 
diasatisfled recognition of vie presence of Don 
Hernando. 

Dismounting instantly, a servant took his horse 
and led it off to the stables, when, springing np the 
steps to where Agatha and the two gentiemen were 
standing, he shooK hands with fhther and daughter, 
and, onl>eing introduced formally, made a cold and 
disagreeable bow to Montejo. ^ 

iathough long passed the prime W youth, 
Sefior Velasquez had still an appearance aome^ 
what juvenile, while as to his strength and ae« 
tivity there could be no doubt, for, notwithstand- 
ing ms heavy limbs, thick neck and broad shoul- 
ders might at first sight ^ead the beholder to suppose 
that he was far fh>m agile, the chamois-like man- 
ner in which he bounded up the steps of the piazza, 
and the way in which he had sprung out of the 
saddle, demonstrated at once Qiat he was as rapid 
and supple as a tigeh If not absolutely out of 
drawing, as artists have it, his figure was ftir from 
behig symmetrical or pleasing, while his hands and 
feet were too large for models of perfection. He 
was rather below the ordinary stature, and was so 
swarthythat one might suppose him to be an East In- 
dian. His eyes were small and deeply set, and his 
mouth large and sensual. His teeth, nowever, were 
wondrous^ perfect, but, with all thefr regularity 
and brilliancy, they could not prevent a something 
disagreeable which disfigured his smile. 

** rm glad you have arrived, sefior," observed 
Miranda, after a few moments, " as I have just re- 
ceived some intelligence from our friend here, Don 
Hernando, which will doubtless Interest you as 
much as it does me." 

*' Indeed, sefior !" returned Velasquez ; *' and what 
may it be, pray?" 

** Well." replied the other, ** it is with regard to 
the terriole robber, the Bed Lasso, whom we iiave 
all heard of, and wno, it Is said, has now taken up 
his abode with his infamous band in the monntains 
yonder." 

Velasquez laughed at the sober fiace of Miranda aa 
he went on detamng what he had heard from time to 
time of the terrible oandit, but expressed the opinion 
that the rumor was quite fUse, inasmuch aathe Red 
Lasso had lost his life months previous in a struggle 
with some Mexican troops, while hia whole band 
went, as it was alleged, to pieces immediately after- 
ward. 

Don Hernando here observed that he had heard 
some report of the kind, but that tt was subse- 
quently contradicted on the very best aotiiori^. 

'* The sefior's sources of inibrmation mar not be 
so trustworthy as those of my command," replied 
Velasoues, with some sharpness, '*fbr I havo, om 
undouDted authority, the assurance that the state- 
ment I have now made regarding Antonio Zeli la 
true." 

" That may be," returned Don Hernando, with a 
flush of displeasure ; ** but aa the oirole in which I 
move embraces some military offloos of diatinotion, 
and as I have fh>m the lips of one of them tha 
declaration that tlie villain Antonio Zell atOl Uves, I 
apprehend that my sources of information are quite 
as respectable as those of the sefior." 

** You will both do me the honor to c&te with me, 

gentlemen,** interrupted Miranda, who perceived 
16 conversation between Don Hemando.and Velaa- 
quez was taking a dangerous, or, at least, an nn- 
pleasant direction. "And as for the Bed Lasao, we 
shall have to await fbrther developments, I auppoaa, 
before we can say of a certainty that he baa ap> 
peured in this part of the country," 
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** Wen, dear father." AgaUia now obserred, " the 
iBtelUgenoe that Befior Heraando has brought xm 
oaght not to be thought lightly of; for, Bhoiud this 
monater have made am appearance in this hitherto 
peaceful region, there is no sajring at what moment 
Le and hia infamona crew may make a deeoent npon 
na, and delnge the place with blood, after having 
piandered na of all onr treaaorcB.** 

Aithongh Yelaaqnea waa at first interested in what 
the sefioraa was saying, yet, aa he fastened hia gaze 
npon bar, he appeared to lose the meaning or her 
words, and to become totally absorbed in the ad- 
miration of her extreme beanty. Don Hernando 
obeerved this, and began to sospect that Seftor 
Miranda woold be likely to forward the suit of his 
wealthy nei^bor, should he attempt to pay his 
addreaaes to the sefiorita. This conviction having 
once aeiied him, be determined, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to learn his fiste ftom the lips of the 
beautiftil ereatnra ; for aa yet no formal declaration 
of love had escaped his own. 

Tbere were a lew guests stayhic at the villa, chieiiv 
gentlemeD, and aa dinner was to be aoon aanounoed, 
the par^ disapneared from the piazsa, Heniando 
and Agatha leaoing the way, and the other two fol- 
lowing. Within ludf an hour all were assembled in 
the ante-room, where introductiotts were made, and 
issmediately afterward the covers were removed, 
and a most sumptuous repast disclosed to view. 

Watchful aa Yelaaqoes was, Don Hernando had 
captured Agatha and led her mto the dining-room. 
The ahowy equestrian was mortified at this defeat ; 
lor, if the train muat be told, he had become deeply 
enamored of the fsir sefiorita, and was now detar^ 
mined to propose for her when opportunity served. 
Already ha thought he could perceive on the part 
d her father a desire to forward his suit, and aa a 
rival aeemed to be in the way, he resolved to bring 
■utters to a focua at once. This was, of coorsa, 
somewhat cool on the part of a person who had 
never sought an ezpresafon of the young lady'a feel- 
iaga on the subject; but then there are some men 
who are of the opinion that when they have made 
up their minds to wed, all they have to do is to pro- 

Kae. Thia son of lover generally gets snubbed, 
wever. 

During dinner conversation flowed f^ly, and, aa 
may be presumed, the Bed Lasso formed one of its 
topics, ula cruelty and infamv were denounced on 
all aidea, while the intimation that he and hia lawless 
erew had, some time previously, escaped to that 
part of the country fkom the distant region they had 
formerly Inleated^ was received with alarm and 
aurpriae. 

Yelaaqnea, who had been dealing flreely with the 
wine, in pledging #11 about him, long before the 
doth waa removed, began to exhibit traita of ill- 
breeding, not only aa to the manner of his dealing 
with the different comraea, but with regard to the 
miasion of several of the pieces of plate that were 
placed temporarily at his disposal, when, however, 
ne heard the observatioDa of Don Hernando as to 
the robber, Antonio Zell, repeated, he seemed to 
look upon it aa though they were intended to throw 
an aapersion npon bis version of the story ^ven on 
the piazza, and made some offensive remark, which 
fortunately did not reach the eara of Don Hernando. 

Soon after the ladies had left the table, the anxious 
Don Hernando perceived that the gentlemen had 
aettled down to their wine, and that Velasquez was 
becoming somewhat boisterous, if not coarse ; he 
tuerefore escaped to the piazza, where be now 
found Agatha alone in the moonlight. 

Aa be stepped down upon the lawn, with her arm 
In his, he fiBlt that the crisis of his fate had arrived, 
and. aa if through some subtle Intuition, she also 
knew that the moment had come when the love 
that die believed he bore her, would be poured out 
at her feet. Moved by thia conviction, she trem* 
bled violently, and leaned so heavily upon him that 
ha began to fear she had become suddenly indis- 
poaed. Determined, however, not to let an oppor- 1 



tonity ao favorable pasa unimproved, hia heart and 
tongue were suddenly loosed alike, and there, be- 
neath the soft light of the sUes, and with the balmy 
breath of the zephyrs murmuring around them, he 
told her the story of his love, with all Its hopes and 
fears, refiling pointedly to the evident designs of 
Velasquez, and asktatg her for her heart, and her 
hand, when he should obtain her father's permission 
to claim it He alluded also to the seemingly obiec- 
tionable course he had taken in not having first 
spoken to Sefior Mkanda, but he offered in apology 
the cold manner in which he had been received by 
him, and the palpable flrieadUnesB which he evinced 
toward his neighbor, Yelaaqnea. 

Agatha was greatly agitated, but peroetviag the 
intense anxiety depicted on the countenance of her 
lover, and suspecting the designs of her fisther, 
whom she knew intended everything for the best, 
she unreservedly conftoeed her own love, and then 
and tiiere vowed befbre heaven, that she should 
never become the wife of any maa save the one now 
befbre her. 

This compact for time and eternity waa aealed 
with a fervent kiss beneath an overarching tree, 
but their lipa had not yet parted, when Velasquez, 
who had auddenly left the dinner-table, daahed past 
them on his charger at fUl speed, and, aftor having 
almost brushed their skirts, waa aooo loat to view in 
the direction of hia own villa. 

When the horseman waa well dear of the grounds, 
he reined up his animal, and tumhig in the saddle, 
with a most demoniacal expreaston of countenance, 
he raised his arm threateninglv toward the spot 
where he had Just obserted the lovers, and indulged 
in a long, fiendiah laugh. He had left no very fa- 
vorable impression beund him npon the gentlemen 
with whom he had dined, nor upon Seftor Miranda 
either, who could not avoid noticing his coarseness 
and hiB love of wine. ObaervhiigthecoohMsshehad 
inq»ired, however, and the anaoyanca evinoed QDoe 
or twice by hia host, he took fire at what he comidered 
a gross olfbnse, and, excniiDg himself hurriedly, he 
waa gone. Hia quick eye had caught the hpa of the 
lovers Joined in the betrothal kiss, and hence the 
fiendish spint which prompted his cruel laugh, and 
all that was implied by his uplifted arm. 

Although Don Hernando waa of a high and 
wealthy mmily, at the period of our story, the meana 
at his command were not to be compared with 
thoae of Velasquez. Tet ample aa these latter 
were said to be, and desicable aa an alliance be- 
tween Velaaquez and Agatha seemed at first to 
Sefior Mlftnaa. when he observed the manner and 
language oi hia gueat, after the ladlea had left the 
table, he b^pm to upbraid iiiiuMif mentallv for the 
coldness with which he had received Don Her- 
nando, who was the son of an old friend, as well 
as for the haatinesa with which he had arrived at 
the ccndusion that Velasquez waa a gentleman, and 
possessed of the nicest sense of honor. Soon, conse- 
quently, he came to the condusion, greatly embar- 
rassed aa his own circumatanoea were, to diaconn- 
tenance the suit of his rich neighbor, and to say 
nothing in future in the presence of Agatha that 
might tend to influence her in ita fkvor. When, 
therefore, after the departure of hia boiateioua 
guest, he found her and her plighted lover on the 
piazza with one or two others, the happy couple 
were both surprised and delighted at the cordiajtty 
of his manner, and his friendly dedaration that Don 
Hernando must not think of retumhig to town for 
two or three days at leaat 

The servant who had led off Sefior Velaaqoez's 
horse to the stablea on the arrival of that gentle- 
man was greatly struck with the power and the 
splendor of the superb animaL He was a magnifi- 
cent gray, and waa capariaoned hi a manner the 
most gorgaoua. What attraoted the attention of the 
domestio most, however, waa the peculiar confor- 
mation of the aaddle. There waa at the back a 
large and heavy steel ring screwed flmly into aa 
Iron plate in the firame, and in the front there waa 
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a pectfls oioB«d by a narrow plato covered wHh 
leather and fMteoed by a took or spriag, the mva- 
tery of wfaioh ptiaded his keen e^a and adroit fin- 
gers. Although to the oaanal beholder there woa 
nothing noainal in the appearance of the artieie, 
yet to the practieed o^serYatioa of Job4. aa the ser- 
▼ant waa eaUed, this part of the. aaimal'B txsappinga 
was a riddle the most proliiHind. 

Thia discovery waa duly reported to Don Her^ 
nando, who was a great farerins with the domeatic, 
with ttao additional ^t that, when Seftor Velaaqoes 
had ordered his hone, ho- did so hi sneli fnriona and 
oflbnflive fawgiiage that Job6 snppoied him to have 
been greatly excited throogh niaTiag dmnk too 
mndnHno; 

*' What did he lay f hionired Montejo, aa the man 
wont on intimating rather wan txpreaelng the precise 
drift of Telasqnen^ remarka. 

** He said, sefior,^ mlied Joad, ** timt ha knew 
exactly how tiie caae atood; but that the Seftoiita 
Agatha shonld bo Iris by fair means or by fonl, and 
nsed such language regarding you and Seikor Mi- 
randa aamde my veiy alood ix^/^ 

'*And did he know he waa making these obserra- 
tions in yonr liefMringf' returned Don Hernando. 

" No, aefior," aaid Joa^. *' Ho had preceded me 
to the stables after haring ordered his horse ; and 
went found to tlio f^ont while I entered by tiie side 
door. He stood waiting Ibr me, I suppose, fnoi 
tUnktaig thai I was inside almost at his elbow. It 
was wiule he atood alone, as no doubt he fkncied, 
that ho g^Te vent to 'hk anger, or whaterer else 
you may call tf 

'* 8ar nothing of this, Joa^, to Bailor Miranda or 
tatf omer person ; but keep your eye on this gen- 
tieman should he call again,*' said Don Hernando. 
'^Oertafaily Seftor VelaiqeB i» aut p r es ort qnite a 
riddle, and I beUeve a dangerous one, else I should 
not have counseled yon to watch his morements.'' 

" I know, sefior," rejoined Jos4, '* and am smre 
that yon would never advise moh a course if there 
was not a necessi^ fbv it. However, without any 
advioo npon tiho snMeot, I had already determined 
not only to watch nis movements, but the move- 
ments of overy one belonging to him that comes 
within my reaon.'' 

Next morning, wMe Seftor Mh'anda, Agatha and 
Don Hernando wore at breakfast, a messenger ar- 
rived from Yelaaquez with a basket of flowers for 
the seflorlta. Inez, Agatha's maid, brought the in- 
teUigenoo into the breakfsst-room, with the addi- 
tional news that the mesienger said ho was charged 
to give the flowers to the sefiortta personally. Hiere 
could be no ohjectiQi^ tills ; so ok maA waa ush- 
ered into the apartment, where they were seated at 
their roHs andoollee, '^ben, dofRng Us Bombrfro, he 
presented the flowerswith the compliments of Seftor 
vMasqnoB. His voioe was husky and bis manner 
constrained and awkward as he iianded the basket 
to Agatha. She received thegift with llrankness, as 
she tnougfat the fact of S^or Velasquez having been 
their gnest on the previous evening might have 
warranted some litlto attention of the sort ; and the 
more 00, as he ndght, perhaps, have offered it in 
atonement for his rtraeness, of which she had become 
ap^prtsed. When, however, she took the flowers 
fmtk the basket, and found that they composed an 
enormous bouquet bound together witii a diamond 
neeUaoe of fitbulous value, her countenance changed 
instantly ; and, with a item expression, aa she un- 
wound the gems and droppod the neckkboe into the 
basket which she returned to the messenger who 
was BtU standing in expeota^ion of heamg her 
thanks expressed, or of receiving some message 
complimentary to Velasquez, she exclaimed : 

^Give my Ihanl^to Se&or YelasqueB," whflo 
the man's band was extended to receive the 
basket, " and *ay that I consider the Hownrs very 
I beautlfal, but remm the neoUaoo, as I cannot sup- 
pose that he designed so costly a gUt for a- compara- 
Qve stranger, but merely sent' it to enhance tempo- 
rarily the beauty and value of tto bonq[net'' 



The man took the basket with a soewl, and waa 
hi the aot of retiring when Sefior Mfranda oompB- 
monted Agatha on her prudence and judgment, ob- 
serving at the aaaio time that the gift wna not in 
food taste, a sentiment which was warmly indorsed 
y Don Hernando. Although tUs remark and tiie 
observations of Montejo were uttered in a low tone 
so that they should not reach tte ear of the messen- 
ger, that person bad evidentiy canght what had 
oeen said ; for, when hi the doorway of the apart- 
ment, he looked sharply back for an instant, wfdi 
a villainons expreaston of countenance, whfeh waa 
observed by even one of flie guests who had jost 
entered by an opposite door, and who had been 
somewhat late for breakfhst in conseauence of hav* 
ing taken too long a morning ramnto about i3b» 
grounds. 

Mystery upon mjrstery, tiionghtDonHenando, an 
he stepped out alone on the pianza, near which he 
espied Josd, who was evidently watching ft>r his 
appearance. He felt satisfied that he had seen the 
features of the messenger with the flowen some- 
where previously, but waa utterly unabto to say 
when or in what place. Now, however, he knew by 
the manner of Jos^ that that fhithful fellow had 
something to disclose, so -he at once advanced to 
meet him with both can open. 

* ' Oh, se&or I" exclaimed Jos4, aa he be<^oned Don 
Hernando hito the shade ot some trees. " It was 
hfanself! It was Seftor Yeiasquez himself who 
brought the flowers. With aU his disguiae, he could 
not deceive me. I followed him to tne gate where 
he had tied his horse by the roadside. I heard hira 
mutter and tiireaten just as he did last night, but 
this time he swore he would wreak his vengeance 
on all in the villa, and secure tiio seftorita as his 
prize besides. I crept along behind him fh>m tree 
to tree and heard aU he unered, until he mounted 
his horse and rode away. 

"^Are you certain of what you now sayf* said 
Don Hernando, in the utmost surprise, and wUle be- 
gimrfng to comprehend ^e case of his fhmiliari^ 
with the features of the messenger. 

«• Certahi as I am that it is now dayliffht,'^ re- 
tamed Jos4, while he was himself in utter amane- 
ment at the discovery he had just made. 

In a very fbw minutes after Ihis convereation, Joa£ 
rode out of the villa grounds, and, pntthig spnra to 
his horse, set ofi at ftm spead Hi the dhrection of the 
town which lay, as we have idready said, eight nflea 
away. 

Don Hemando kept his own councfl in the mean- 
time, not wishing to disturb the mind of Seftor Mi- 
randa or that of Agatha. He thought, nevertfaeless, ' 
that possibly he had made a veiy Important discov- 
ery, out, not being whdly certiun on this head, he 
determined to waton and wait untfl he could test tiie 
truth of his surmise. 

A« it began to verge toward the afternoon, and 
while a small party was once more assembled m tftte 
shade on the piazza, Agatha and Don Hemando 
being of the nmnber, Befior Telasqnez was again 
observed approaching, mounted ana attired as he 
was on tiie previous day. He advanced with what 
seemed forced cordiality, and sought to renew his 
acquaintance with Don Hemando and one or two 
othere with great apparent friendliness. Tet ao 
coldly was he received ^at he at once sought to In- 
stitute a quarrel with Montejo by becoming obtra- 
sively attentive to Agatiia, who not oidy repelled 
him witii tiie most studied reserve, but immeoately 
withdrew from the piazza. After remaining for a 
brief space, and on learning incidentally timt Don 
Hemando was to accompany one of the guests in 
the evening to a steamboat landing a short distance 
from the villa, and return again by moonlight, he 
left the piaaza, and, without a singto word bi adieu, 
mounteoi his steed and tore down the avenue with 
the speed ol the whid. 

If Sefior Yelaaquez had so quarreled with Don 
Hemando that a -meeting between them was una- 
voidable, it might have been the worse for that 
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mjsterions character, as Montejo was one of the most 
rapid and deadly shots that ever handled a pistol. 
The certafaity of his aim and his swiftness of action 
were abaorately mfa^colona, nor conld he himself 
explain how it was that with the qnickness of thought 
and the nnerringness of fate itself, he performed me 
feats for which ne was so fiunous. Tne conviction 
of his powers in this relation had, however, one 
good effect— it rendered him patient nnder wrong, 
and prompted htm never to chaUenge any man 
where an apology conld properly be ofrered and re- 
ceived, for death, subservient as a squire, always 
rode behind his bullet* Hence he bore much from 
Velasquez that he would under other circumstances 
have resented* and so that gentleman, mistaldng his 
man, had gained an offensive confidence in himself, 
engendered by the conviction that Montejo waa a 
coward. 

The moon was riring before Don Hernando and 
his IKend were ready to start along the lonely way 
to the boat. Prior to their leaving, however, he 
caned Sefior Miranda aside, and had a few words of 
eonveraation privately with him, which threw that 
g^tieman into such sudden and violent consterna- 
tion that he dropped exhausted into a chair. Recover- 
ing himself hastily, however, he turned to a window 
in the rear of the villa looUng toward the woods, 
when he dlscried a number of armed men cveep- 
inj[ in the shade toward the back entrance of the 
building. Jose had returned early in the afternoon, 
and was now directing the footsteps of the men for 
whom he had been waiting a full nour in a byway 
wUeh led past the grouuds through the woods to 
the verge of the town. On perceiving these, and 
knowing that his friend must be away on business 
that would brook no delay, Montejo begged 8e!ior 
Miranda to secrete the men for the present where 
beat he could without alarming the household, and 
that he himself should return ^thin an hoar. Upon 
this, he looked to his pistols, donned his sotnbrwo 
and a short, loose linen coat, and was gone. 

Notwithstanding the rumored popularity that at- 
tached to Velasquez, and his occaslonai fits* of 
generosity in the neighborhood, it was whispered 
uat his villa was the scene of frequent miomght 
debanches, and that he at times indulged in storms 
of anger terrible to behold. However, being ob- 
viously very wealthy, but few cared to inquire mto 
his antecedents, and as there were a hundred con- 
flicting stories as to whence he came and of whom 
descended, soon rumor settled into the conviction 
that he was an eccentric ndllionaire, who cared 
but little for the formaliftieBof society. On his return 
to the residence of SeAor Mininda after the rejection 
of the diamond necklace by Agatha, he made no 
obaerration on the subject, as we hav& already seen, 
although the eefiorita waa satisfied tbat his offensive 
conduct and abrupt withdrawal from the piaaza was 
owing to her refusal of the gift, coupled with the 
manner in which she had now treated him. 

It was past eleven o'clock, and the moon was 
shininff brightly in the heavens, although at times ob* 
scared by a transient cloud, when Don Hernando, 
who had been delayed somewhat longer tLan he had 
anticipated in seeing his friend off on the steamer, 
tomed his steps once more toward the villa where 
the armed m^i awaited him. As there was quite 
sufficient time, he believed, for them to accompHah 
the purpose they had in view, he began to retrace 
his path leisurely, while wondering wnether his sur> 
fflises on the subject which had so agitated his host 
were oovrect. Looking at it from every possible 
point of view, aid in consideration of the fact that 
ne now believed Velasquez and the messenger of 
the flowers te be one and the same person, he oegaa 
to feel more assured than ever that he was not 
mistaken. 

While cogitating upon this, and the evideneee 
which he fancied haa been presented to his own 
arases, he emerged upon a lonely waste, skirted by 
a wood, which lay between him and the place that 
now contained all that was ao dear to him, and 



which was ahready almost in sight The moon at 
the moment had dipped beneath a cloud ; but just 
as it reappeared he perceived a horseman, whom 
he recognized as Velasquez, riding toward him at a 
furious rate. He Involuntarily grasped his pistol, 
and, as the horseman appeared determined to ride 
him down, leveled it with the speed of though aod 
fired ! In another moment he would have been too 
late ; for, just as he almost tumbled the rider <mt of 
the saddle, a Usso fell over his Moulders ! 

It was as he anticipated ; the man whom he had 
now mortally wounded, and who was straggling 
desperately to keep his SMt, was the terr&GTA? 
tonfo Zell, who, by a bold move, in purchasiBg a 
villa in a part of the country where he was un- 
known,^ thought to escape justice under a feigned 
name, and to spend the remainder of his days in 
the enjoyment 6t his ensanguined and ill-gotten 
gains. He had been so hunted down and aoaely 
pursued among the scenes of his foimer depreda- 
tions that he had barely escaped captare tiffough 
a fortunate turn of the cards. To cover his rs- 
treat and that of a few of his trustiest foUowors 
to his new destination, he cansed it to be romered 
that he had been killed and his band annihilated 
in an encounter with some travelen or Mexiean 
troops. And perceiving that an aUiance with the 
beantifbl Agatha would serve to seonre Ida incog- 
nito still fbrther, he determined te bring it about, 
if possible, and subsequently, by one adroit and 
murderous stroke, to get rid of all hia eonffadea 
and accomplices. 

But perceiving himself left without the shadow 
of a hope touching Agatha, and conceiving a deadly 
hatred for Don Hernando and Benor Miranda, ms 
old and bloodthirsty habits ffet the better of him, 
and he resolved to plunder iM villa, and maesacfe 
all belonging to it save Agatha, whom he deter- 
mined to carry off" to the mountains^ where he inr 
tejided to resume his former in&mons lite. 

Were it not for Jos^*8 repeated aaasverations 
that Sefior Velasquez and the messenger with the 
flowers were identical, Don Hernando might not 
for a sinc^e moment have conjectured that the Bed 
Lasso and the r^ected suitor of Agatha were the 
same person. The surmise on tiie part of ike d»> 
mestio, however, awakened a train of tlwagfat 
which, in view of oertsin other dreumstanoea^ re* 
soiled in the conviction that the new neighbor of 
Sefioi Miranda waa none other than the terrible 
ootlaw, Antonio Zell, or the Red Lasso. This ones 
sefetldd in the mind of Montejo, he in^antly die* 

Eatched Jjoa6 to town with infonnatlcn whioh 
rooght out secretly the party of soldiers now 
awaitin^f his return at the viUa, and who, shortfy 
after midnig^, were to make a desoent upon .the 
residence of the pretended Velasquez, and capture 
him and all who wereiennd beneath its roof. 

No sooner had Don Hernando fired at the horse- 
man, than the animal ridden by the villain rose on 
its hind legs, aiding the bullet in disturbing the equi- 
librhun of the rider, who now straggled desperately 
in an eflort to regain it On receiving the mortal 
wound the wretch lost his sombrero , and the control 
of his horse and lasso, so that Don Hernando soon 
extricated himself from the latter, whioh, on exam* 
ination, he fbnnd attached to the steel ring already 
referred to as having been scsewed into tne fhune 
of the saddle ; while a subsequent examination dia* 
dosed a secret recess where the long and cruel 
thong could be securely deposited at pleasure. He 
approached the wounded man cantionsly, as the 
horse seemed to be confused and chained to the 
spot through the strange attitude or movjementa <d 
ita rider. Soon, however, it became evident that 
tiie robber and assassin waa poweriess for ftolher 
mischief, although he made one or two ineflRbotnal 
eflforta tadraw a pistol and poniard from hia belt. 
Of these weapons ne was at onoe deprived, when, 
on bdng l'9und to the saddle with the dreadful lasso 
which had long been the terror of the pesnant and 
the travelerr Don Hernando took the seina of the 
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•nimal and tarned toward the TiUa now dote at hand. 
Boarcelj had he moved h dozen paces, or so, 
when the report of flreanni, and load cries reached 
his ear. He was nnable to comprehend their mean- 
ing ; bnt snq^ected that the rflla had been attacked 
by the partj of the bandit who. on being aware of his 
temporary absence and the direction ne had taken, 
had ridden forth to dispatch him, with a view to re- 
toroing instantly and plundering the place as well 
as mnrderinff au its inmates save Agatha, He was 
correct in this surmise, lor it waa lost as he snp- 

I)0sed tt to be. So now he set off at ftiil speed nrg- 
ng tlie horse also, nntU he gained the open space 
bMbre the piaaaa. Here he found the whole of 
Zell'a party m the dutclies of the military, or, rather, 
such at the villains as survived the unexpected vol- 
ley that was poored into them by the soldiers, whose 
presence they had never for a moment anticipated. 
The wretches had made a fearless descent upon the 
building in the temporary absence of thehr leader, 
who had gone forth on his mission of murder, with 
the assurance that be should return with his strangled 
enemy and reioin them before their work of plunder 
and of bloodsned was completed. 

The oonstemsition of Agatha and her father at the 
sudden attack of the robbers say weU be taken for 
granted ; but when, on the villains being overcome, 
oie sefiorita was made aware that tiiey were the in- 
famous band of the Bed Lasso, who was none other 
than Benor Yelasquea, her alarm at the absence of 
her lovvrandthatof the Bed Lasso himself, so over- 
powered her with terrible forebodings, that she 
swooned away hi the arms of her fhther. Boon, 
nevertheless, she was restored to consdousness by 
the volot of Don Hernando, who had relinquished 
the hone of the now dead brigand, and sprang to 
where she lay. The meeting between them con- 
veyed more forcibly than words to Miranda, the re- 
lation in which they already stood to each other, and 
that he had been mistaken as to the readiness with 
which it night be broken ofll 

Thece is little more to be told, beyond the ihet, 
that a few days subsequently Don Hernando became 
possessed, through the death of a distant relative, of a 
very large fortune, and that this was supplemented 
by the tnanka of tne Oovemment for the service he 
had rendered the country in ridding it of such mon- 
sters aa the Bed Lasso and his terrible crew. In 
dne coarse, all of the bandits who survived the con- 
flict at the villa sufiered the extreme penalty of the 
law, and within a few weeks the estates of the pre- 
tended Yelasqnes, on being confiscated by the 
authorities, were purchased by Don Hernando, who, 
as we i^ Imow, became immediately afterward the 
true and loving husband of the beauttful Agatha, 
and universally renowned as the conqueror of the 
Bed Lasso. 



Non-Human Thtstrioal "Start." 

Amongst the many interesting anecdotes and re- 
mhiiscencee of a long theatriciu life, which I have, 
from tfane to Ume, had the pleasure of hearing re- 
lated by my IHend, Kr. John Byder, the eminent 
actor, to one so singular that when he told it to me 
recently I asked his permission to Jot it down and 
publish it. Many years ago, he said, the respected 
•manager of a Birminghsii theatre brought out a 
pantomime, in which a donkey, a pig and a goose 
took parte in the performance, and, havinrbeen 
careliilly and patiently trained, they exUbued so 
much intelligence that they elidted even more ap- 
plause than the human members of the company. 
Their feats and tricks were so attractive that the 
pioco had a very long run, and was kept upon the 
boards till the monu of June. The pantomime 
season over, their proprietor took a company to 
Wolverhamnton, and ooened there with a ballet. 
The public aid not care for it, and it was played for 
a tlBM to very poor andienoes. Business beinff so 
bad. and the tneatre half empty every night, lir. 



dedded to have recourse once more to Us 

** star " animals. They were to make their first ^ 
pearance on a certatn Saturday, and, having duly 
arrived fh)m Bhrmingham the preceding Thursday, 
quarters were assigned them for the night. 

Beneath the stage at the Wolverhampton Theatre, 
where they were placed, is. or was, a uttle staircase 
with a bsiuster ; and at tne foot of the stairs the 
donkey was tethered by a halter, the pig and the 

Soose. Us co-redpients of many a popular ovation, 
ehig penned up with him, and allowed to run 
loose. No danger was apprehended ttom their being 
left together, for they had been companions for 
many months, had dwelt together as fnends in pri- 
vate life, and each had been content, during neir 
long engagement, to go through his part nightly on 
the stage without tiying to obtain more than his 
fair share of approbation fh>m the 'patrons of the 
house. Six or seven months, however, is a more 
important term In the life of some animals than is 
that of human beings, and the three colleagues had, 
since they were first brought together, mspropor- 
tionately advanced in age. The youthftil pic nad 
grown considerably, and nad become ayoong boar, 
and the temper and instincts natural to his sex and 
age had developed themsdves in hfan. 

On the Friday mordlng the gooee was missing. 
All that remained 'of that talented bird were a few 
feathers: he had been eaten by hia porcfaM com- 
rade. There was one '* star '* the less to retrieve 
the fortunes of the " show," but weeping ov«r the 
devoured one was useless, and all that the manager 
could do was to make the best of his two remaimng 
celebrilies. But on the fdlowins morning ft waa 
found that a ft^sh catastrophe had occurred during 
the night 

The donkey was dead I He had climbed the few 
stairs, as to tne scaflold, mounted to the small land- 
ing at the top, and '' turned himself off," or fallen 
over on the other side ; and, as the rope by which 
he was tied up held flrmhr down bdow, the unfortu- 
nate beast was hung. The marks of teetii opon hk 
hoeks and hoofe gave evidence aa to the caoae ol 
the dlsasfeer, and showed that the depraved pfg—not 
content with killing the goose wUcn had laid for Its 
master so many golden eggs — had torments Us 
other companion mto committing invduntary aoieide. 
The manager was in despsir. It wasnosoMoetoUm 
that he was not of the very few who had aeen that 
wUch Dickens declared to be the rarest of aflfmals, a 
dead donkey. This was the very morning of the bbo- 
mentous *' first night." The pertormanee had'beea 
announced by flamhig posters, and by noBMrous 
advertisements hi the local papers ; and no^ two 
of the '* stars," whose names were p ro mins nit in tte 
bills, had met with a violent death. The oMlJe of 
the one and the bray of the other wodd nevtsr sere 
be heard. 

Night came, the doors were thrown open, and the 
theatre waa rapidly filled with people, anxioaa to 
see the wondeifd animals of whose acUeveoMBts 
hi a neighboring town they had read so nmch. 

The performance commenced; the-pi|^ and the 
clown did their best to distract attention fron the 
absenee of the renowned defunct; but their ttfforts 
were useless ; the donkey and the gooee were ealtod 
for, and the manaser was obliged to come forward 
and tell the sad and mournful history of their denlM. 
On any other night than Saturday his exphmations 
would, perhaps,^ve been kindly reodved, bat on- 
fortonatdy the gallery was filled with Blaelt-oo^nitry 
roughs, who, having just obtained thdr wacea, and 
not having time to spend them in drink, coam aflbrd 
themselves the treat of ** ffoing to tlie play." These 
gave vent to their disappointmentin howls and yells, 
and execrations, in vahi were they ollered ihe re- 
turn of their entrance-money. They tore up the 
seata and flung tliem down on the penile in the pit ; 
a ftee fight ensued, and, amidst ve general row, 
the pig forgot his part and ran squeafinc from the 
stage, aflk^ted by the distorbaiice or which ha 
himself waa the primary cause. 
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Violets. 

PiTRpLi and white and baantiAiI thej gleam 
Amid their green, sweet, flagrant flowerbella, 

Their peiAime rare ahed on the keen Haroh air, 
Their modeat beaatj gladdening all the della. 

Fair rioleta— sweet, pvre, ttmh Tloleta^ 

Te rival not perchance the queenlr rose; 
Tet dearer fkr to me than preuder flowerfl] 
Toor blossoms in their stlH and ohaste repose. 

For, ah, jonr perftawe brings to me again 
A visi<m of my manhood's early dawn — 

A pale, sweet flwe, bnght-crowned with golden hair. 
Blue eyes, with pore &ith filled of girlhood's mom I 

She sleeps— and 'tis the everlasting sleep 

That knows no waking till the last dread day. 

PassM hath her brief young life, bat, ah, flrom me 
Shall ne*er that tender memory die awaf ! 

Peaos« tsembling heart I Methougbt that I had learned, 
After long ^ait of snlTring, to forget; 

Tet orer once again I live my yonth 
At eight or perfUme of a violet I 



Fast and Firm. 

A BOMAICCE AT MARSEILLES. 

Tt was at th« MarseiUes railway-ct^tton ; why I 
was there, or where I was gdng, 1 don't exftctlj re- 
member, sa mneh having happened sinoe, and I, 
just at thM time, haviqg no special reason to go to 
one place more than to another. 

The express train ft-om Paris had just come fzL 

She waa staadiog a little aside, jnst oot of the 
crowd and bustle, looking on, acaoniag tfveiy Ihce 
as it passed and repassed ; mine aaoog others, and, 
as I fanciad, with mete interest than othen. Ear 
lace was very pale, and her ejes wer« Anxloas, but 
she Uoked caUn and self^posseiBAd ; henuaoner had 
no baahM&aaa, no hardihood. 

Was she wailing for her fallow-passenger to re- 
join her? 

People hurried to and fro, ea«h oit in^nt on his 
or lier boaineaB. No one appioached tliia little lady. 

By-and-bv I saw her speaic to an elderly woman, 
who, for a few momenta, stood near her, a matared 
spedmeTi. apparently, of the genaa *' onprotected." 
Of her I tUnk tint aaked some oaeation. From her 
she receired, I fancied, a horriea, and not oyer-conr- 
teous anawer. I saw a flush rise to her fSace as she 
turned awa3^ 

By this time the platform was almost clear. Such 
passengers as were by-aad-by going on had de- 
parted ta refresh themaelvee ; oniers had gone to 
their resting-places; the railway officials began to 
regard this soUtary flgnre oariously. Raising my 
hat, speaking to her in French, with as formal a 
courtesy. aa I could command, I ventured to ask if she 
were waiting for anybody ; wanting any informa>^ 
tion ; if I could be in any way of any service to her. 
A shade aa of perplexity or disappointment crossed 
her face when I thus addre^ised ner. 

She anawered in better Fttach than mine, white 
her eyes aeeoiied taread mine wt0i sooMthing more 
than curlositv— wHh Ikrt^rest. 

** I was to have been met hera. I aae nobody who 
is looking for anybody. I am disappointed. I must 
wait here ; some one will, pernape, come yet. 
Thank you very mnch for your kindness, but I must 
wait." 

Again lifting my hat, I left h^ ; but only to pace 
the platform and think about her. Wait ! what had 
she to wait for? Any one meaning to meet her 
wonhl have been there when the train came in. 
Alone there, and, most likely, strange to the place, 
what could she do ? Heanwlme there she stood wait- 
ing, composedly, patiently. 

Aa the minutes passed by, I thoucht she looked 
paler and paler; atlast, aa I approached her nearer 



than in my other ttims, she came a few atepa to- 
war d m e. 

" WHl you be so kind," she began hi EngUah ; then, 
correcting herself, she spoke Fronch. 

I smiled. 

" I am BngUsh, aa you are.'' 

" Oh, I am so dad !^' ahe said, quite chlldiahly. 
Then she added, '*I can offer no excuse for troubling 
yon J but will you tell me what to do? I am come 
direct fh>m London. I am going to my brother^ 
who la ill in Rome. Some one was to have met mm 
at Marseilles, and I know nothing about the route 
bevond this. My brother is very llL I must travel 

quickly, or ^ here she paused, or, rather, her 

voice aflad her. 

" Were you to go by land ?" 

*' Yes ; my bromer forbade me to travel by waten 
Sea-traveling half killed him, and he won*t let me 
try it" 

" But,-' I said, quite angrily. '' it is «i Impoisible 
joQfney for you to undertake alone by this route^ 
or, indeed, by any rente. What were your frtenda 
thinWng of r'^ 

** I waa to have been met here, yon know. I qnito* 
Upended upon that" 

*' But yon have no bndnesa here it all. If yon 
want to go by li^d, and quickly, yon ought to Itave 
gone bv OhunbAy, across Mount CMnia, by Sass^ 

She' tuiiied » pale that I paosed. She looked 
about for aome resting-place ; i gave her my arm, 
led her to tha waiting-room, got her a glass of water 
and a cup of coflee, begging ner to drink the latter. 

She obeyed me, and as soon as she could speak, 
it was, "Ton will tell me what to do now? My 
biPther is verylU— perhaps dying. Will it be best 
to mo back to— to tfato place you spoke of,4>r, as I 
am nere, to p«ah on by this route ? WhiolL way is 
tha odcker?'' 

" wbere ia.your luggage? The traiA sterts for 
Kite in five minutes. I ani mit sure wliat better 
you can do than to pu^ on bfthia route now yon 
are here." 

She rose directly. 

*' I have no luggage but what ia in tiiat bag,** 
pointing to one I nad taken flrom her when J gava 
ner my arm. 

'' What a charming traveUog-companioB she would 
make !^ I thought to myself. 

She added, as we hastened toward Ihe platform : 

" I tert London at an hour'8Aotiee,ln oonsequenca 
of a telegram." As I hurried her along, she aakad, 
'*Are you gdng any ftarther b^rtUa route ?*' 

" Yes." 
- " Would you kindly, while you «r^ travMteg tbm 
next stage, write me down directiansf ' 

"Certainly." 

The ladies' carriage iata^wftich Ilookad waa fbU ; 
so I handed her faito another, and got in myself, and 
aa'that small hand rested on mine, a corioosly 
strong conviction entered my mind, and rested 
there. 

I seated myself opposite to her, and having said, 
'* We shall have plenty of time to talk iaoverbefore 
we get to Nice," 1 feigned to be fulhr ocomtod with 
route-books end maps in order te leave ner quite 
time te recover herself. 

All the wirile that I seemed thus occupied, I was 
thinking intenttv.- I was not very young or '* g^«en." 
I had heard or bewitched and bewitcUng wMowa 
and of childish-looking little adventursases lying in 
wait, at sttch places as the Marseilles raihway- 
statten, for men^s hearts to ensnare them, and men's 
purses to malie use of them, and I conaideied my« 
self a man not likely to be imposed upon. Many a 
calm, investigating glance of ndne rested on mj 
opposite neignbor's mce, her dress, her snaaatftte. 

She did not speak to me ; she tuned her face to 
the window. I thougltt her earnestly hiterested in 
the fascinating ron^antic acenes past which we wera 
flying — the rocky heights, castle-looking rocks and 
rocky-looking castles, the blue bays and gray dive- 
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h««T pl^n*. «U«li ilM m« tMiag now prtdiaM; 
tor Uie tnt tUM. Brtod-b;, * aaatls, ilMlthr 
■MTtBient i>l htM, ft Dttla luuid ujpped ioto Her 
podwt, and Ifau h«T huidkerchiof lified to her bee 
MMn«d ma iha wm onliic. 

I Ml 4lw^7> aCnud a ■ woman who li ajii^. A 
mui to ■ lirnta who cu ^Mik a. banliwatd to ft 
WMtpinf wouuB, MJd ft kiad one often chftngea a 
ddMckling of the iftlt wUaia lain dBlngB. wl left 
her ftloiM. 

She kept hH faftocl.aDd her bftndkercbiaf in it, 
OTcr bsTBoe, uti ber fftoe tamed toward tb« win- 
dow u mnch M ponlble. I begfto to hope ibe 
woatd lUi ftdeep. IbaUeralnjwlf dldftUaftleep 
tot ft (aw monaDto- By-ftnd-bj 1 wu uxnued b^ 
tbe tklliu of ft book from m j hand ; whea I opened 
n; tjea I foand nj oppoaiu nalghhor's fixed upon 
■Be with ft look ot mwiiig (Orlhe oppoitonitj ot ij- 
iliiiMirmm She had left off crylag then; Ihatsbe 
bad oried a good deal hei face toldj ber llda wen 
irddNwd in tin; ^loli ; ihe was looking ver; wu 
aaBL 

She had her ptne op«o in her Ikand. 

•'Shitt I hBT« eiMagb mootyV ih* Mked ms, 
boldilig it toward me, when I gave signi of being 
Mly awake. 

1 look the poor little poorij lomiBhed pane in my 
hAod. "Oh, jn. if joadon^get cheated ; and aa 1 
am goiog to Rome l^thii loots,] wlllaee to that,tC 
jo> wOl ftUow ma." 

" foa aM going t« Rune *" Bach a Ught in the 
eye* and nrh a pretty, tnnaient flnah ovsr the de- 
licate Km*. " Yon ara going all the way that I have 

*- Yea." It vaa the atftte of her pnis* that bad 
flnally decided me. 

3ha pnt the pnrM I ratonisd to her back in her 
bag After that, and wben I ptetended la be look- 

.- .t— ^, u— r u 

Wd^ „ 

tonned the worda " Thank God 

mare toached than. I oould have told reaaon 



"Hare yea ilept at aO on tbe road 

-' Ke ; I hate been t«o aoikina." 

" T17 and Bleep now, or joq will I 

ont. 1 am going to da ny MBt to ta 

Try and laocj I am the Oiend f oar brother lent for 
yoD. I will try and take aa good care of yon a»i[I 



I alterly wom 



It was not a oaae for hsU^meaeules, yen lee 1 I 
Mailed forward, sot te be OTerbeard, and qioka 

" Yim an rety good," die raid, and her eyes 



le old geotlemao were nod- 
^atIiace■ For 
or look at my 

her she wee 
ler head waa 

IS. The light 

aw a ihftdow 

look auelnl 
tiaiy and do- 



ly threwB 1900 mj pretaotion. 



Beaaof onaaoafraanlythrewBivanmjpw. 

Harhftttf^padoff herfcneaaad fUl to the floor .. 
the OMttage ; I pkked H xa rercrentty tod laid 
H OD m J own. irideh waa on (tie teat beaida mei. I 



eoqoetliili way ; aimple, b 



wondered at on other w 

whole dreaa had atrack me, ai I Brat noOced her at 
Iha ttatioD, as haTing a apsclal approprlateneM. a 
neat campleteaeaa, an absence ot all superfluity , and 
yet DO absence of feminine gracefulness. 

"Who is she T WhatiB^e?"] pondered, and ae 
I pondered my eves, for the first time, fell upon ft 
csrd fcalened to the handle ol her bag, which I bad 
pnt on the seat beside me. to givo her more room, 
wbea I begged ber la try and sleep- 

Xhe nsma— not s common one— was not onta- 
mOtar to me. and yet tbe familiarity ot It canted me 
far back Into the pa«t- 

"Harkn«8B!" 1 kept repeaUng. J questioned and 
perplexed myself to no purpose ; but, by-and-by, 
when I had given up, or imagined that I had, think- 
loKabont the matter, it all came to me. 

Harkness waa the name of an old drawing-maiter 
of mine. Harkness was the name of a yoimg school- 
fellow of mine. Haikueaa waa a name that for two 
or three years 1 had seen in the Royal Academy's 
Catalagoe u the painter of ^li^tnreB which had 
atrack my fancy— moillj' scenes in the oonntry round 
Berne, c^ule and peasanU of the Csmpagna- 

Par the aake offlio name, »b much as Tor tbe plo- 
tnrea themaelreB, 1 bad purchased some two or 
Ihrae, I forget which, of these works (I bought up 
many more of (hem afterward, for her aake) at the 
time, wondering it thai young artist Harkness was 
my young schoolfellow Hatkuees. 

I now determined that the twoshnuld certainly be 
one, and that onethe brother of my little comnanioo, 
who muscas certainly be the "Sister Ruth "01 whom 
he bad often talked, a baby girl then, and the objact 



Harl 



waa triamphant. almost anxious tbe tired little 
iper should wake, quite resolTed that Harold 
icnssa shoaid have been my Tery dear friend. 
1 coold remember, happily, that 1 bad eometimes 
been of service to him ; that I had been fond of the 
boy: that he had been a bright, beaatlful-facad, 
fair-haired little fellan' who had nonriahed a romaa- 
tic and gralefol regard lor me. 

My c&ge— BO I now regarded Ruth Harkness — 
moaned hi bee sleep in a fbiiil. diatresstnl sort of 
wfty- 

Tbent toward her ; we were stopping at a station 
—Cannes, I think. Sherouaed herself. 
" Could you get me a glass of water T' ahe aaked. 



; ; Itiriil do yoQ 



,_- JBdn'tbo 

alraid. It's not too strong ; 
a sort of ft doctor." 

She took ii with a gratefU. conSdlng look, and 
draokit Baying paid a porter to return the glass, 
1 was lingering on the gfatforiD, near the carriage- 
door, regardlaas ol wsimnge to get in, smoslng my- 
self by wstchlng the eager hurry of others, wisblns 
hi that manner to show myself an old, eiperienced 
traveler, perhaps, when she looked out. 

" If you shoold be left behind, or get hurt in get- 
tlng It^ In a harry I" she said. 

1 was lu the carriage before ahe had ilnlahed 
speakings her anxious face was euoigb. It was 
new to me to feel myself of paramount hnportance 
to anybody— ft very nonel and pleasant aanaatlou. 

1 bought bar a small nosegsy of I^ovence ra«e- 
bndi. Jasmine and Tiolets; but itook it away from 
het abnoat directly, saying : 

" The psr^^mie IS too strong." 

She let me do ai 1 pleated, but she looked at the 
OowetB loiingly. 
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" You are better nowT* 

" Oh, yes, thank you ! I had been dreaming pidn- 
fblly about Harold, my brother.*' 

" I wonder when yon ate tmytidng laat." 

*' I have eaten scaie biscuits I had with me ;*they 
told me I should have plenty of time to get refresh- 
ments by the way, but I was afraid to lose my place, 
and the bustle confused me.** 

'* Then you have lived on bIscuitB since you left 
London?'* 

*' r have not been hungry.** 

*' I have made a very pleasant discovery whfle 
you were asleep. Miss Harvness.** I said, pointing to 
the card on her bag. ** This ii your name ?** 

*• Yes." 

" It is a well'known name to me. A favorite 
schoolfellow of mine was called Harold Harkness, a 
favorite artist of mine, whose works I have greatlv 
admired, is called Harold Harkness. Now, don't 
tell me you are not the * little sister Ruth * he used 
to talk about*' 

" I am only too glad and proud to tell you that I 



am. 



»» 



*' You don*t ask who I am, or seem surprised at 
my discovery.** 

** No.'* she answered, slightly smiling. ** I knew 
before." 

"Knew me r 

'*Yes; Harold used to talk to me about you 
enough to make me remember the name very well ; 
and while you were walking up*and down the plat- 
form at Marseilles I read your name upon your lug- 
g»ge.** 

*' But how did you come to sssociate the luggage 
with its right owner ? I did not go near it** 

" By instinct, 1 suppose, parUy, and partly be- 
cause Harold once tried to paint a likeness of you 
from memory, and you are sull enough like his pic- 
ture to have made me notice your fiice before I no- 
ticed the name on the Inggase.** 

When we reached Nice— now wonderfslly lovely 
under the moonlight some parts of that route 
looked !— the sbarpty-lined sea alps asrainst a clear, 
large-starred sky, the smooth flashing nttle bajrs, the 
crystallized slopes of olives, the romantio and signifi- 
cant>lookiDg black files of cypresses, like a mourn- 
ful, mourning, funereally-draped procession— when 
we reached Nice, I wondered what it would be best 
to do with Miss Harkness. I studied the faces of 
the old ladies, our traveling companiona, but they 
bad a sour, grim way of boUng at me and mv 
charge ; they spoke together about us, and shook 
tbeir heads. 1 did not venture to ask them to be 
charged with the care of her till momiuff, as I M 
not wish to own to them that I was not ner legiti- 
mate protector— her. brother or her husband. 

As 1 handed Miss Harkness fh>m the carriage, I 
telt that she was trembling. 

*' You cannot go on till the eight o'clock diligence 
in the morning. I shall secure a room for you at a 
hotel where 1 can rely upon your being safe and 
comfortable. I disU engage your place in the dili- 
gence to-night and call tor you in the morning.*' 

This as I led her to a cab. 

*' How can I ever thank you for your kindness?*' - 

*'lt is nothing. I am a very idle, unoccupied 
fellow, at anvbody's service — especially at the ser^ 
vice of your brother*s sister.*' 

" If only he is alive to thank you! You think I 
cannot go on tonight ?** 

** I know you cannot.** 

I did not know it but I knew she ought not 

The mistress of one of the Nice hotels was well 
and favorably known to me. 1 committed Miss 
Harkness to her care, explaining in few words the 
object of her journey. 

Then I ordered—and I remember I took great 
pains with its selection^a little dinner for one, of 
soup, game, cutlets, sweets, choice fruit and coffee, 
to be served as soon ss possible to No. 99 ; and 
after I had done that, I went about my own busi- 
ness. I secured the coup^ of tha diligence and one 



place In the banquette as far aa Genoa. I sent a 
telegram to Marseilles to reouest that my luggage, 
which I had left unowned uere, should be tana 
charge of till f^irther notice. I dined at a hoM 
close to the dillgence-ofBce, drank cofltoe, smoked, 
lounging on tiie esplanade and looking toward the 
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windows of the house where I had left Miss Hark- 
ness, and wondered dreamfly what would como of 
this very strange adventure of mine. 

Suppose a wife should come of it? 

Pshaw! most unlikely. What probability was 
there that a sweet girl like thia aaould be diaen- 
gaged. 

To what sort of a fellow, howaver, if he lata her 
run such risks aa these ? Bnppoae she had fallen intio 
bad hands as completely aa uie had fUien into mine 
—which shall be harmless for her, Ood knows. 

Bhe would not have hXitn into bad hands. 

There is Judgment, discernment, wisdom beyond 
her years, in that sweet little fkoe, with Its serene 
brow and clear eyes, ita firm, rather sad, month. 

1 was sorrv she had seen my name, otherwise I 
conld have laid the flattering unction to my soul 
that it was my fkce which hadinsplred her wfm con- 
fidence. But what on earth coud At have done 
had 1 not been there ? What In the name of heaTea 
would have become of her? 

WeO, heaven guarda ita own! Heaven known 
what would have becoBie of her ! 

When I tired of my moonlight rambUnff by the 
shores of that wonderful Bay of Nice, and went to 
my hotel, I found it was too late to be wortk while 
gohig to bed that night, so I watched till morning. 

1 was at her hotel pretty eariy, anxiovs to settla 
her account before she should be troubled about it 
I ordered breakfast to be taken to her in her room, 
and sent a penciled message to her, telUng her I had 
arranged everything. 

1 sha'n't easily forget the eameatlv grateltal look 
she gave me when we met As I tnckad her up 
snugly in the coup^ : 

** Had she been comfortable?" I asked. 

** Oh, yes; I had thought of everything. I had 
been most kind," she answered, her eyes ftdl of 
tears. And then, " Where was I going f with a half- 
alarm in her tone and her face, as she fbimdi did not 
take my place beside her. 

'* To the banquette, up above ; I am your courier, 
mademoiselle; one sees better there, but this ia 
fitter for a lady." 

It was an eariy February morning, the aon aad 
sky as bright as only a Riviera aun and aky could 
be; the Mediterranean blue aa only the Modtter- 
ranean could be. 

That wonderful Corniee Boad ! I had often trav- 
eled it before, but that only made me better able to 
admire it then. 

Now Ugh on the hills, where you seemed to have 
glimpses of a whole Switzeriand of anow-monntaina; 
where you had below you bay after bay glittering 
azure or violet, town, village and tower, and distant 
expanse ot sea ; where you looked upon little caa> 
tellated cities, sitting on their natural fortificatioQs, 
secure. Impregnable; then down to the ahores, 
through the queerest and quaintest of small ports, 
past new-built and building fleets, between bouglia 
loaded with lemons, through oreharda of lemons, 
past the palm-groves of Bordighera— what aa en- 
chanted world it seemed ! Medieval and romantic ; 
northern strength, southern grace ; but it is not of 
these things I care to talk now. 

We did not stop more than a few houra at Genoa. 
How long we were upon our route altogether I can- 
not distinctly remember. 

We had bad weather at one time, cold and rain, 
snow, wind and hail ; that waa, I think, hi croashig 
the Apennines between Sestrls and Spezia. 

She never complained, though sue got ao be- 
numbed with cold that she would have IkUea, but 
that I caught her In my arms, one evening aa I waa 
helping her to alightr-that waa atSpezia ; ahe never 
complained. 
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Gaogbt her in my anns ! jes ; and, before I knew 
it. liM giren her a sort of oompassioDate hng, ex- 
diimfng, " Ton poor, ttred, pattent ohild !" I eonld 
Dbtbelplt! 

Bail from Spesia to Leghorn ; past the marble 
mrries of Camra, past Fha ; rail and diligence to 
Civita Yecchia, rail to Borne. Our jonmey was not 
loBg linoe, yon see. 

When we reached Rome, in the fnll brightness of 
a soDDT momiog, Ae did look traTel-wom, fagged 
•ad Jaded. 

The Bight before, in a crowded diliffenoe— I had 
sot been able to secure a conntf for her-— Ae had 
lieptagreat part of the night,' her head npon my 
ahonld^— a ueep of snob profomid exhanstion as 
hid half alarmed me. I had ventored to put my 
urn round her, to draw her to me, in order to sop- 
port her better. What a slight, fragile-feeling form 
It was ! As I held her thus, and she slept this dead 
deep, my eyes never dosed, and my mind was very 
burr. 

what would be the end of this journey ? 

Bhoold her brother be already dead ? 

Friendless, moneyless, homeless, alone ! 

When we stopped once, she halt roused; die 
looked up in my race as I bent down to her. 

" I am afraid I weary you,*' she said. *'I can't 
hdpit; Fmsotired!" 

She was half-stopefled with fittigue. Almost be- 
fore die had finished speaking, her head drooped on 
my shoulder again. 

1 pressed her closer for answer— that was all. 

*' lonr wife, poor young thingf seems auite worn 
out" said a Idndly, half Quakerish-looEiog lady 
dtting opposite. 

I had noticed how pleasantly and compassion- 
ately she glanced at Ruth. A few days ago I should 
OD this haTO told Ruth's story, and claimed a wo- 
mtn's protection for a woman ; but now— well, I was 
jealous and selfish. I wanted her all to myself, 
vaoted her to be cared for with my cares— all mine, 
onlj mine. 1 answered, simply : 

" She ig worn out ; she has traveled iiH>m London 
ahnost without stopping. She has a brother dying 
in Bome." 

"Poor, poor young thfaig! But she is happier 
than many ; she will meet sorrow with one bv ner 
who lores her with more than the love of a brother." 

¥y conscience was roused. None of our other 
fellow-travelert conld hear ns. I "briefly told her 
BQth's story, and finished by askhig, **Are you going 
tOBt^lnRoBM?" 

" Yes, Mend, and ahall be glad to be of service to 
the young lady." 

** You may perhaps be of the greatest service.'' • 

I gave her my eara, and she gave me hers, pencQ* 
lag on it her address hi Rome. 

**ThiSM your brother's address?" I asked Ruth, as 
we spproaehed Rome, reading a card ahe gave me. 

"Yes. You are surprised. Why?" 

" This is such a miserable quarter." 

" Oh ! he is very poor, sod always saving, mving, 
to be able aoon to «ve me a home," ahe said. ** He 
lays I never shall oe happy as a governess, nor he 
to know me one.'* 

"Ruth," I said, taUng her hand as we drove 
through the streets, ** let me call yon so. 1 am not 
a itnmger now ; I am a brother to yon, wishing to 
he to yon more than any brother ; but I am not 
going to speak of that now. Are veo prepared for 
a great ahock ? Can your physieal svstem bear it ? 
I know that brave mind wUi. I mean u y<Mir brother 
diould be very, veiy ill, dying— dead." 

She shuddered. 

" You have said the word ; I could not. I have 
been tUnking dny after day that he is dead, that 
is why^ »» 

" why no one met yon ?" 

"Yes." 

" 1 fear, poor child, you mny be riffht You will 
try to bear up bravely ; and— yon will let me be a 
brother to you till " 



here," I said, as the cabman opened the 



Now our cab stopped. 

" This street is enough to have killed him," she 
said. ** Surely it is not here V* 

We had stepped in one of those narrow, filthy, as a 
matter of coarse foul-smelling, streets of which there 
are plenty in Rome. 

" It is 
door. 

I gave the word, '* Wait," and lifted her out. 

Up the dank, chill, dirty stair, up and up. At 
last we reached a door on which the poor fellow's 
card was nailed. 

She seemed to gather courage now. She led the 
way through a small, dark ante-room, ia which I 
paused. 

I listened. 

I heard a^ smothered exclamation from her ; from 
him a cry so shrill as to be almost a scream— 
" Ruth !'? 

I walked to the head of the staircase and waited 
there, perhaps half an hour ; then die came to me ; 
came close up to me and laid her hand upon my 
arm— the expression of the piteous eyes lifted to 
mine told me there was no hope. 

With a caressing word 1 drew her to me; she 
leant her forehead against my arm a moment, then : 

"Harold wants to see you; Harold wants to 
thank vou," she said, in a scarcely audible voice. 

I followed her into the room. 

The full light of a small square window, from 
which one could see the Tiber, the Castle of St 
Angelo, and the line ot Mens Janicnlns, was stream- 
ing on a low conch where my poor young school- 
feflow lay. 

I saw direcUv that life with him was a question of 
no more than days, perhaps of only hoars. 

Yet what a beauliiul bright face it was still ! what 
a light streamed from those radiant eyes as he, with- 
out rising— he was paat that— stretched both hands 
toward me. 

Ruth WMA crouching bv him. One hand soon 
clutched her again ; the other grasped mine as I sat 
down by him. 

In this strange world how often are simple deeds, 
that cost nothing to the doer, most richly rewarded ! 
What had I done? What sacrifice had I made? 
And how they thanked and blessed me !— he with 
his diffiottltly spoken, faint words; she with her 
blessed eyes confirming his praises. . 

A few words explained the case. 

He had rallied after sending the first telegram, 
and had thought it needless that Ruth should come. 
He had not calculated on the possibility of her start- 
ing as immediately as she had done ; and the second 
message which bid her not come had not reached 
her. A few days after— two days since now— he had 
broken a blood-veasel, and had been pronounced 
beyond hope. 

"If only I had known of all this sooner!" I 
thought, as I looked . at the miserable room and 
tho^ht of my idle hundreds and thousands. 

When, by-and-by, Bath for a brief while absent 
— a woman living in the rooms below, who had been 
very kind to Harold, had taken her away to give 
her some ref^eriu oen t I stammeriDgly expresaed 
something of my regret ; he answered : 

'* It is oetter as It is ; for myself I am well con- 
tent I believe in another working world, where 
there will be a better light, a truer sight, more 
beauty to perceive, and purer senses to receive it" 

" Is yoor sweet sister free ?" I asked ; *' free from 
<^7 engagement— 'free- hearted ?" 

I spoke low and hastily, and felt In all my being 
how ranch hung upon his answer. 

"MyUtUeRath? Oh, yes, as fer as I know ; and 
ahe has never had any secrets from me." 

'* I love her," I responded. " If she can love me 
I will do what % man can to make a woman happy 
as a wife." 

He did not immediately answer. He lay with 
closed eyes ; bat I felt the tightening presaore of his 
hand* 
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I may tell her, by-and-by, thai I had yoor good 
wMiear' 

** Yoa may tell her,'* tbe radiant area BBcloaiiig 
on me, ** that in my last hovra 1 drank a ML cwp of 
happineaa, belieTing that my darUaff, my little Bath, 
my ew^e-lamb, my pet sister, would be happy among 
happv women as yonr wift." 

** Yon hsTO not lost yonr generoos-hearted an* 
thnsiasm for a Tery miwortlnr fellofw," I anawartd. 

**■ Nothing I have heard or my old ftiend, my pro- 
tector, my benefiMtor, has tended to leiaen thoea 
feelings," he said. 

One word of yoors in yoor sister's aar will make 
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me- 
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She came in at that moment I was goiag to 
leave them together, bat he begged me aoi to go ; 
and while he spoke a mortal fsiBtneaamsptisadhlm. 

h passed, howerrer. He asked to be lifted np^$ 
the recumbent position was painAil to him. He lay 
with his head on Ruth's sfaoolder, bright hair min- 
gUng with bright hair. 

The doctor same and w«Bt, and the woman who 
had mirsed hhn. They both foreboded that the laet 
hoor was near. 

It was an aftemoon not to be forgotten. He said 
he did not snlfer much. Now and again ha talked ; 
and when he talked, wisdom not of this world was 
in his words. 

Rath did not shed a tear. She seemed abaorbed in 
him beyond conscionsness of self or sorrow. She 
moistened his lips or wiped his brow continnaUy, 
and her eyes seemed to ehng to his. 

The Bonset entering the room tooohed those twa. 
She was watching him intently; his eyea closed, 
half-opened, seemed to look at her dreamily, like the 
eves of one who dozes off to sleep. The light faded; 
the dosk gathered ; we did not stir, belieiing that 
he slept 

By-and-by throogh the gloom, the near hash and 
the distant noise of tbe great city. Rnth's voice, low 
and awe-strack. reached me, asknig for lig)it I had 
fallen into prolonnd thoaght-*-ttf», lore, death and 
immortality, failore, success, the woeU% yKnity->I 
do not know what I did not tUnk of as I sat motton- 
less in that dud^ room. 

I procured a lamp, I set it down on the table 
where the light fell on those faoes. I fmusd that 
Ruth had sunk lower and lower as the head on her 
shoulder grew heavlar. A glance totd me the truth 
—he was dead ! 

She saw it, she knew ft She sank down lower 
yet, till his bright head was on the pillow, hers be- 
side It. She moaned softly, lying tfaoa cheek to 
cheek. I heard a fbw words : 

" Brother, take me, take me with yon ; I haye 
none but yoa.^' 

Then she lay qutte still, half on the ooaoh, taidf on 
the floor, face to face with the dead. 

What did I do? 

T stood and looked at them. I went tkrooi^ one 
of those ezperfenoes that it la no use to tiy and re- 
cord ; that are written in the Ufe of Ufa, upon the 
heart of heart, for ever. 

By-and-by I foond that she waa lying in a dead 
fhlnt. I disentangled them then, and laid her an tin 
floor on as good a couch as I ooaM make of my 
wrapper and of the oushiom of an old chair. 

I had told her the truth when I told her that I was 
a sort of doctor. That had been the profession I had 
not loved to follow, after a latve fbrtmie left me had 
made the pursoit of a professioti Yieedless^ I could 
treat her as well as another. I did what I could for 
her, and saw her revive. Itfy entreaties prevailed 
on her, after a time, to leave the room for a tow 
hours, gotog wifli ^e woman of the rooms below ; 
but before the ufght had half passed she was back 
again. 

** Do not be angry wtfh me. I want to sit and 
look at him. I won't cry. Soon I shall lose him far 
ever." 

She took her station by him ; she begged jne to go 
%way somewhere to get some rest I pretended to 



yield* bat found n^yself too anzious to go b^ondthe 
ante-room ; she waa not hi a state to bi left alone. 

The. dawn brought the horrible and harrowing 
business— of putting away out of sight, of reach, the 
mortalitv that has been so dear, that we have 
cki t ehed so olose, and nerer could ke^ too near— 
to oy mind. 

I talked to her as little as I -could and as gentty. 
Gently! if words oonld have floated on the air like 
aider-down, or tonched her with gossamer-light 
touches, they would still have seemed to me too 
roogh to be east at her then. Still I was forced to 
try and aseertain her wishes. 

" Toa know what is beat, you will do what la most 
right," she answered me, gently ; "bat don't aak me 
to leave the heose while he is in it Thiidc of tbe 
long years that I have not seen him, think of tbe 
long years that—-*' There she paused, borst into 
viount weeping~>she had not cried before. ** Oh, I 
fael as if my heart waa breaking 1" she said, press- 
ing her hands over it 

I clasped her to me ; I comforted her as weU as I 
coold, remindkig her, as well as I knew how, of how 
well things most be with her beloved brother. 1 
spoke, too, of the place where we would lay him to 
rest, of the ooontiy quiet ssnong the rosea, the vie- 
lota, the cypreasee. 

She lay quiet in my arms, and, by-and4>y, lillsd 
op her face to listen. Te see that sweet, sad &ce 
ttBtim^ against my breast, to look down npon it, aad 
meet its trustftd eyes, filled me with overmastering 
emotioaa. 

'* If von ean love me," I said then, " you need 
never feel alone or nnaheltered, never more while I 
live. This is no unfit place or time to tell yoa this, 
for he kaew I loved yoa, and was glad in knowing 
It ; but i do not ask or expect or deshre any answw, 
not now." 

I scarcely know thai she then took in the sense of 
mj words ; sorrow and exhaustion had drained her 
life. No tinge of ooler came to her cheek; she jost 
listened. 

'* How good you are ! how good you ftre !" she 
said. *' What ooold I have done bat for yoa V 

I arranged everything for the best as fiff as I 
knew ; I tempted her from th# room to go with me 
to the Protestant mvevard bevond tfie walla, ta 
choose where he sboold Us. She seldom spoke; 
she said afterward it was all like % dream, from 
which die expacted ad aoj moment to awake. 

The next day we borted htei* 

When all was done we lingered near &e plaea. i. 
Sprincp-braathed, aoft wind waa blowing; S^iteg- 
voiced, sweet birds were singing ; the oypresses were 
swaying ta and in ; the mud Spring son was shin- 
ing ; toe plaoe was very soothing and peaoaftil— 
towered over by the great moonment^ pyramidal 
tomb of some forgotten gneat one, with th^ wtmitt- 
M dtf of tne dead, of memoiiea, and oC aorvtving 
art lying in sight 

That was a day to be namemberod. 

1 promised her that the gnuve should b# eared for 
better than ahy other in the place ; tbat flowers 
shoaU aliwaya Dk>asom on it, and its httd-stooe 
never be moss-encrusted. 

When we went sway I took her to the care of that 
motherly, kkid, Qoakerish la^y ot tiM diligenoe whom 
I had prepared te receive her. 

I did not aee her agahi for some di^; Ae was too 
exhausted, when the reaetfon fh>m loBg> over-ten- 
shm aet in, to leave her bad. 

I eaUed «verv day, and always foond aome geafle- 
worded, grateral message readr for me ; but day 
after day I did not see her. 

At last a bright day oane when I did. 

8ba was more sHeted, mare broken^hMm-lookhiff 
than I had anticipated ; the meeting me agitated 
her veiy greaUv ; her black ckeaa, too, ino^ased 
the delicacy of her look. Mrs. Norrison stood by 
her, smoothing her hahr and petting her with lovins 
deeda and words tlU ahe waa naiiiiir; then, good 
woman, she left as together. 
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I had no idea what lay before me. Our interriew 
as a long one. More than once I left her side, and 
paced the room in despair, stood at one or other of 
the windovs that looked down over the city, and 

gondered how I oonld convince her of mv love, that 
\ to say, of the s^fteh and interested nature of it. 

She met my de&nite offer of my hand and heart 
(as the novelists phrase it) with the most meekly, 
humbly firm refusal. 

Her graUtnde was so full and so lowly, her agita- 
tion so great, tliat I could not be angry with her, but 
I was greatly irritated, and turned my irritation 
against myself; cursed n^elfthat I could find no 
words strong enough to convince her. She had set 
me on a pmnadle, and she would keep me there, 
and I wanted to be no higher than the level of her 
lore. 

It was just like me, she told me. Just like what 
she had always heard of me. She would always love 
me with Uie most grateful, reverent love, always 
remember me in her prayers ; bnt be my wijf^— no. 

It was long before l could get a reason why : bnt 
at last I tortured it ftom her. She believed that I 
was sacrificing mvself, that I loved her because she 
was friendless and alone ; but she was not fit for me, 
she told me ; she had not the accomplishments, the 
education, the talent, the beauty, the anything that 
my wife should have. As for her fhture, I need not 
be anxious, she assured me. Mrs. Norrison had told 
her that here, in Rome, she could procure her a 
•Qitable situation. 

At last, when I had exhausted etery argument, or 
thought I had, and despaired, at all events, of pre- 
sent success, I grew hurt and angry ; I tum^ from 
her to a wted«w, and stood loolmig out A vaU of 
blackness gathered between me and all I looked 
on. I was iU with anger, disappointment and 
thwarted wHl. 

I don^t know how long I had stood so (but 1 be- 
lieve it was a long time), when the softest of small 
hands entered mine, which hmig down beside me. I 
started and looked round. She was looking up into 
mj fftce BO wistfully, her own face strained with 
pain and eagemesi. 

'* Tou look so pained, so displeased !" she said. "I 
must seem to you so thoroughly heartless and on- 
grateftil. I cannot bear it.'* 

Before I knew what she was going to do she was 
kneeling beside me ; before I could prevent her, her 
soft fingars were raising my hand to her softer hps. 

I lifted her up ; holding her by the -ahoulders, I 
asked her, I am afraid umost fiercely, " Can you 
teU me that you do not love me ?*' 

"No, I cannot ; I do love >ou ; I love yon very 
dearly.'* Her tears began to fUl, and she, tottering 
toward me, shed them on w^^bieast. 

I held her there, fast>Mi4inn^ and never since has 
she disclaimfid tkm-rtffiA to be there. 



TfMd by an Alligator* 

DDttiB %e Winter season a yearly increasing 
aumber of fUteiB seek the balmy, pleasant climate 
Hit flborida. AmtrngHyme maybe found many in- 
MMs n^KMe eo uBUliibu a render it impossible for 
fhem ta hwur the rigm of a llorfliem whiter, and 
mho come hither in search of health and life. In ad- 
4lttQA to these there is aaotbar class— tourists and 
otlwts^wiiose main object is pleasure, or recreation 
ttam the cares of bnsiaess. 

The ample opportmilties for shooting, fishing and 
boiling, Mdedf to the lavish beaoty of a tropical 
coontiy, render the banks ef the St John's River a 
ftyorite resort fbr visitors of every class. 

As a eoBseqoenoe, sereral commodious hotels 
have been erected at convenient points on the river. 

In one of these hotels there stopped, a few Win- 
ters ago, an Englishman whose name appeared on 
the reAsteras^dueyBrownei 

Mr. BroWnavas a Ttry fiair ty^ of a class oftovr- 



ists well-known to most Americans. Although he 
had already traveled over the greater portion of 
Europe, and had visited the most important points 
in this country, his insular prejudices were assturdv 
as thev had been before he uad crossed the CSiannel. 

With as much conscientiousness as if engaged in 
the performance of a religious duty, he seized every 
opportunity to assert the superiority of England over 
an otiier portions of the glooe, and neglected no op- 
portunity of depreciating America and everything 
within its confines. 

This might have been annoying had it not been 
so amusing. 

With just sufficient contradiction to rouse his com- 
bativeness, the other visitors in the hotel daily led 
him on to dissertations on his favorite theme. 

Another pet subject with hhn also afforded much 
amusement to his companions. This was his con- 
stant reference to his own bravery and presence of 
mind when confronted with danger. 

To accept his own account of his fearlessness, 
there was no animal however ferocious but that he 
could conquer edngle-handed. 

Althougn even more than doubt may be said to 
have existed in the minds of his listeners, no one 
gave expression to their doubts, and he himself 
firmly believed he had convinced all of his heroism. 

One morning after an early^ breakf&st several of 
the ladies and gentlemen stopping at the hotel made 
up a party to row up the river. Mr. Browne formed 
one of this party, dressed as usual in a suit of check- 
ered cloth, with his glasses flung at his side, a 
jaunty Derby hat on his head, and a light cane 
swinging in his hand. 

Bvery one ei^joyed the oool morning air mstlfaig 
through the heavy foliage of me trees which arched 
the river, and congratulated themselves on their es- 
cape from the cola, piercing breath of the Nor&em 
Winter. Even Mr. Browne ceased his fimlt-finding 
for a while, and nothing ocomrred to mar the har- 
mony of the scene. 

After ascending the river a distance of some 
three or four miles, the party left the boat, hitending 
to stroll for a time along the banks. 

Here Ifr. Browne became separata^from the rest, 
and, while tiiey pierced theYecesses of the woods, he 
remained near the little bend in the river in which 
the boat was made fkst 

For some time he abandoned himself to his refieo- 
tions, whatever they may have been, and remained 
reclining under the overhanging trees. 

At length he arose and walked a little Anrther 
down the bank, although keeping in view of the 
boat, as, despite his bravery, he had no desire to be 
left behind* and be compelled to make his way back 
alone through the deserted forest. 

Swinging his little cane wiAwhafc^ie bdleved to 
be the eouaodiment of gracefU motion, and squint- 
ing through the eye-glass whfeb held ItsjBlace 
through some miraculous fli^pensatton of Provi- 
dence, our tourist sauntered slo^y along the sandy 
shore. 

Suddenly Ms serenity was diBtiirbed by hearing a 
grating^shuffling noise behind htnk 

Tnimng around, Us tjm foU upon an object 
whith drove every trace of blood from his cheeks, 
and caused him to stand as motionlass as if chained 
to the spot. 

A cold sweat started out upon bis forehead, and 
though he attempted to cry out, his voice iieid away 
in a hoarse groan. 

The cause of Mr,. Browne's^ terptr was an alli- 
gator rapidly crawling along thp bank, and but some 
few feet distant. 

Although in truth a large one, fear acted like a 
magniiying-glass upon Mr. Browne's eyes. 

To him, as he looked upon its slimy scales, ar 
huge jaars resembling a perambulating ^aw-mill, 
seemed a monster of gigantic proportions. ' 

Instantly cane and eye-glasses were dropped ; 
for his hat, it seemed to start off in a spasm of tei 
borrowed from Hs owntr. 



BT AN ALLIG1.T0B. 



d uemed to hafe md- 



deOj deterted Un 

WbDa flfina orer the uod, he eait an ogonl 
Cluice BTODnd him In March of help. 

Dawn the rlret there Smted a boat containing 
men, and to these he yeUed for aaainaiice. 



vhichbe vu placed, 
hl9 gaa at the alligstoi. 

BeelDg the gun pointed toward him, Mt. Broniie 
cried to them not to ahooL 

Iitftead of their preaence being a comfort, it 
seemed to tho unfottnnata man tut he waa now 
doublf doomed, and that Fata had deattned him to 
be shot, and then dcTouced before be had had time 
to breathe hia iaei. 

Heedlea ol hb warning, the boatman flred, and 
the ball, Ktjiking llie cuiran-Uke acales or the alli- 
gator, ^anced olTand wblatled h; the EogliihrnaQ's 

Sbonld he wait ontit another ahot waa Sred, he 
waa convinced he woald not eacape ao tortnnately. 

Al this moment hia evei tell apon a tree, and the 
sight ansaealed a pomible tnaana of eacape. 

Trbe alligator had already lessened the distance 
between It and ita lateiided prey, bal llr. Browoa 



Bew aeroaa tha apace aeparaUng him from the tcM. 

and a moment later waa despeiately clambering up 
the mgged trunk, while the alligator anapped ita 
jawa In baffled lage. 

In a few mlnalea ths par^ wUch liad accom- 
panied Mr. Browne on hia eicanton haataned back 
\o the beach. The; had heard the criea and aliota, 
and on leandng the oanae or tiie nproar were mneta 
amnaad b; the hoatnaii'a accoDDt or their eompta- 

Ueanw^, the two men bad meceeded In catting 
otr the tlUgator'a eacape, and a well-aimed ballet 
permitted the captire to deacend in safelj. 

On their return to the hotel the atoir waa related 



their return to the hotel the atoir 
and the bantering recelred b; Ur. 
jnderfol braverj and presence of n 



Falaile waa lianged In 
a seriet of mordert. Ta 

SuestJoD* he replied with • long, and on the 
old, and in the presence of six thonatnd p«r- 
Bons, ha aaked and obtained permiaalon to sa^ a (inr 
words. Then he begged the thriuigto Join Inttue 
choroB of a popular utta', "There were fonr aasM 
Inafleld, nippiogthe tendetgraa*," whiebcoMMed 
of ImltatlonB of braTing. 'uieii said Jean. *'I die 
happy, liecaoee at — '— • 



lecBoae at my last i 
assei braying at 
'e with each follow' 
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X Via KU>IAirT WITH SCTDDSH . 



Brentford's Eyes. 

BumroBD tlood upon tlie plui^ of titt White 
Houtitilii Boom, ud watobtd EtheL Durjli u ihe 
irklk*d ilowl; up and dowa the rockj little gtrdea 
to ttte keea.eiHP >lr of the September morniDE. 
Bba «M looUog Mr bett, fn a tfess of tome soft. 
Mack Moir. that Bars berfonn gncefol oatUaci, uid 
wmi pitin eoongn to be a Toll to Iier dvk Cece, with 
ia woBderftal »jm. Eoir olten Brentford bad been 
eaDght vatcblDE them by tbelr owner ! Tb«f conld 
be Mift a* anj blue eyei ever could, or Eisli forth a 
brUlltiKe that mads him think of opil fiie, a» be- 
IttUd the mood ol thia womaa who had abiuist wou 
Brentford's heart. 

Ai h« itood iheTC, ODieen br her, another peraoa 



iniTjll'i, but ita waj waa qnlle dUbreut, for the 
(na of Ihii neweotner were of that aaR. quiet shade 
gl gnjwbich alwKji anggeati a dore, whether tTom 



>t Percie 



Iti eotor or from the gsnUeneM alwa;i aBod^ted - 
la oar mladi with each ejei, I oannot mt ; but car' 
taia it WW that BreDtlord never looked at " ' 
Hifne wilhoot lUuking of the dreata; n 
doTea oaad to make bj the eftTei la Bommi 
lngl,when he waa a bojTtiltliiB at hit i 
up amans the Berkahlre Hills. 

" I wl^ I could be sure of mTSsir," he Mid, b;- 
and-b]'. aa thej paMcd out of sight behind a clump 
ol hemiocki. "ITI oni/knew!" 

What he withed he knew waa, wtdeh of these two 
women be loTed besL Uiaa l^rryll ebanned Urn 
<rith her bright, duk beaatj, as a Bowtr from die 
tropicd — all color and iragrance — alwa;* did, and 
when he was In the spell of her praaenea, lie felt 
quite ears that he could be happj with her, aaqneeo 
regnsDt ia the home he woold tit up for the woman 
he ehoee aa wife, and miserable without her. But 
when be was with Perda Ua;ne, and her face and 
quiet, uDobtTudTe wsj* direw Uie loflnence or • 
Summer morning, sweet with violets, and pare with 
soft winds from the hiUa and woods aboot him, he 
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BSBKTPOKD'S EYES. 



lelt eanall^ sure that sJie was the woman he wanted 
to make his home the pleaaantogt place on earth. 
Hiss Darryll knew that he liked her. and she was 

E leased that it was so, and showed it. Percie 
lajrne knew that she liked him, and took pains to 
hide the fact as mnch as possible. She was not the 
woman to wear her heart upon her sleeTe, 

Brentford had come to the moantains becanse 
thej were here. He had known them for some 
months, and from the first he felt, in some strange 
way that he could not account for to himself, that 
one or the other of these women held his happiness 
in her hands. He wished this morning-— be had 
wished so a good many times before — tuat some^ 
thing woald decide for him what his heart conld not 
I don't think it often happens that a young maa 
finds himself in snch a dilemma as Brentford did. 
His heart generally tells him which woman it caret 
most for. 

They came np the path and said good morning, as 
they joined him on the piazza. Hiss Darryll dropped 
into a chair and threw her broad-brimmed hat on 
the floor beside her, prepared for an hour's talk, or« 
a forenoon's, as best suited Brentford. Percie 
Mayne lifted her sweet eyes to his for a moment, 
hen out a cluster of ferns and little wfld flowers she 
had gathered in her walk, and then, seeming half 
frightened at what she had done, ran into the nouse 
with a wild rose-color in her cheeks. 

Brentford laid the flowers and ferns against his 
eyes as they sat there chatting pleasantly, and tfaeir 
toucl) was like that of soft fingers on his lids. He 
believed afterward that those flowers kept him 
from asking Miss Darrrll to be his wife that morning. 

The end of September came, and they went away 
ft^om the mountains. He had fully faitended when 
he came there to ask one of these women to marry 
him before they went awav. But they parted with 
the question unasked, and he was not sure of his 
heart yet 

He has never forgotten the last time that he saw 
Percie Mayne. He never will forget it She was 
standing on a rock by the wayside, looking toward 
the everlasting hills, and her eyes were Aiifof deep, 
strange tenderness. She loved the mountahis, and in 
that look she seemed to be saying good>by to them. 

He took away with him a utile bunoli of fiewers 
and fern, sere and dry now, but with the fk^mnoe 
of Sonuner lingering about thea. He did not know 
why he had kept them, but he had done so, and 
they weie very dear to him. '* It's either because I 
love her, orWtanse we've been such good fHends.^ 
he said to himself as he put them away in his trunk, 
*' I believe, Will Brentford, it*s because you love 
her But be Sure of it before you teU her so, M 
boy." 

He Kttle thought when M left the hilk that he 
would never see them agitfl Bat before the Winter 
came he was blind. It cam upon him swiftly, and 
in a week from the time he began to lose sight of 
the, world it waa lost sight of for ever. The pbysi- 
eiaoB gave him no hope. He must sit in darkness 
to the end of life. It was a terrible thing to think 
•f. He longed to die. But we never die when we 
want to, and he knew that he must bear the bitter 
cross for years to come, and asked for help to bear 
it bravely. He thought of the hope he had cher- 
hihed, of the home he had dreamed so much about 
in the last year, and it waa hard to give them op — 
it must be done, and he tried to do it manfully, out 
it was so hard, ao hard, because the dream and 
hope had been so sweet 

He was sitting in the parlor of a city hospital one 
day. He Bad oone there widi avague hope that the 
ph^^dan in oharge might be able to do something 
for him. A friend had aocoaroanied him, who had 
kft him in the parlor, after the consultation was 
ended, to go somewhere on an errand, saying that 
he would Be back in half an bour. Brentford had 
asked him to gUve him a aeat in some quiet comer 
where he would be likely to be unobserved, for the 
eaciotti^ of strangers was painful to him. As ha 1 



sat there he heard voices coming down the hall, and 
some one came into the room presently. 

'* Mr. Brentford has been here this morning," he 
heard the physician in charge a^y* " He went away 
Just before you came." 

*' Is there any hope of his regaining his sight f 
asked a voice that thrilled the listener throngn and 
through-4he soft, sweet voice of Percie Mayne. 

" Not thB least," was the reply ; and then the gen- 
tleman Bfii good-memiqg to his visitors and left 
them. 

" Isn't it a sorrowful thing ?** cried Percie, and her 
Toice had a qoiver in it that set Breatford's heart to 
beating swifter than usuaL '* To tUnk ! he is bo 
young, and life maaT have seeoMd so bright— and 
now— nothing bat darkneas." 

** It is too bad, of coorae," answered the voice of 
MisB Darryll, but it sooaded eold aod emel to the 
listener. ** How fortunate that mattera went no 
farther between us thaa they did ! To think of 
beinetiedtoablindmaaforUfe! Horrible!" 

" Ethel Darryll, you should. ba ashamed of that!" 
cried Percie Mayne. indignantly. '*^If joa had loved 
him you never ceuld have said it" 

" I dont know that I did love hisa,** aiwwered 
Miss DarryU. cooUy. ;'I never aaU I dU,that I 
know of. I know of one who ctict, lioagfa ! If yon 
care ao mnch fbr him, why don't you iiiwiiini the 
pleasant doAf of being eyes for him f* 

** If I loved a man, a misfortuna like this would 
only make me anxious to be more to him than I 
could ever expect to be if it had not happened," 
Pereie answered ; and Breatfbrd ftlt a wttf longing 
to fly to her and clasp her to his heart, and tell her 
that, at last, be knew, whom he had loved so long. 
But the shadow was too deep. No other life most 
come under it. He would remember this sweet- 
voiced woman, and live his life alone. 

They went away without diseovering him. When 
his friend came, he wondered at the almost happy 
look on his face. Brentford waa thinking of the 
woman he loved, and who lored him, and such 
thoughts are sweet, even in a trouble as deep as 
that which had finflen upon Uflou 

It seemed that Fsto to^ It faito her awn hands to 
unravel the tangled akefai of two Uvea. I%te la maat 
times very kind. She cartaialy vaa ta Bii'saMiuJ, 
he tUnks. 

It hnpyeasd fai this wfse : He went dova to the 
weashare ^ft a day or two. It waa a quiet little 

}»lace. and he could get a whiff of salt aur without 
ieeling that he was ^ing curiously scmtinized by 
his fnends. It made him uncomfortable to thmk 
they were watching him and making comments 
about his misfortune. 

He was down by the sea. A friend was with Urn 
—Brentfoid's best friend, and the only eonAdaat te 
had ever made of any one. 

I doa't know Just how it eame abont, bat thay got 
to talking of Percie Ma3me, and all at once Brent- 
ford cried out, with a keen sorrow in his voice : 

*' Oh, Harts, I loved that woaiaa» and I love her 
now ! She is the one woman in the world to me. 
I could bear my blindness bravely, but when I think 
that in losing my sight I lose Ker—oh, ttiat ia the 
cruelest pain of all !" 

"Are you sure that you have lost her ?" asked his 
friend. '• If she loved you " 

" Don't!" cried Brentford, and put out his hands 
as if the words hurt him. *' I could never ask her 
to share a life like mine. Go away a Uttie whUe, 
Harte. Leave me to myaelf till I get over thi& I 
never told any one about it before, and I dldn^ 
know it would seem so hard when it came to be put 
in words." 

Harte turned and walked down the shore. Fate 
it was, and not Brentford, that sent him away. 

Brentford heard a woman's step on the sand be- 
side him. His heart gave a great thriD. 

He knew whose step it was. He had dreamed 
of the music it. might nave made in his hoBM if— if 
things had been otherwise. 
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** I hftTe beard what tou said," cried the Toioe of 
Percie Hayne. " I didnH mean to, but Vm glad I 
did. It's an unwomanly thins: to do, maybe, and 
yet I donH aee why it should be, if we love each 
other. Oh, Will, will, let me be eyes to you in 
place of yours. If you love me, ii you want me and 
need me, you*Te no right to keep me out of your life 
because you're blind; for— lor"— and here the 
▼olce faltered and grew low—" I've loved you a long 
time." 

" The light that never was on land or sea " bsoke 
orer Brentford's eyes. 

" Oh, darUng, do you mean it T' he cried. *' Can 
you be a blind man's wifef' And his hands groped 
toward her, while his face was radiant with sudden 
gladneas. 

'* If vou wHl let me," she answered, and nestled 
in his breast: and the blind eyes saw her face up- 
lifted to his, just as they saw it that morning when 
they left the hills, full of deep and trustM tenderness. 
And Brentford knew that out of the shadow was 
bom the sunshine of a love that would never fail 
Urn! 



Anchored. 

It is the height of the Wiesbaden season, and the 
pretty KursaaT Gardens are gay with dresses and 
parasols of all the colors in the rainbow. Brilliant 
«qulpsges are dashing up and down, and attracting 
many glances from brignt eyes hidden behind the 
half-closed jalousies. 

One of the most eager, if not the brightest, of 
these pairs of eyes belonged to Miss Pamela— other- 
wise Akmmy — Fontayne, who stood at her boudoir- 
window en peignoir, and with hair twisted up to the 
root on crimping-pins, which stand out like horns all 
over her head, and give her rather a Medusa-like ap- 
pearance. 

Miss Pamela's beauty was scarcely of that order 
which stands d^abmi well, and though in the 
streets or ball-room, judging bv her juvenile dress 
and gulling manner, you might fancy her sweet 
aeventeen. a sly look into her dressing-room before 
she is got up for society reveals crow's-feet and 
wrinkles too meompatible with that age. 

** Ophelia!" she cried to her sister, who was 
iounging on a neigSiboring sofa— " Ophelia, come 
hero, quick! There's the Nabob passing in his 
carriage." 

Miss Ophelia came tumbling to the window as ikst 
as her ol^ty would permit. 

'* Choke it I" she exclaimed— Ophelia was refined 
n her language—" I was too late ! What a sell !'* 

"Snch loves of horses!'* cried Pammy, raptur- 
ously, " and such a delightftd black servant sitting 
up oehind, and looking so cold and miserable in 
htt far coat I assure you he had sables fit for a 
prince." 

*' Talking of princes, Pam, Mrs. Dalkeith herself 
(old me that her brother was as rich as that Rusaisn 
prince — what was his name^ You know the fool 
that lost such millions at the tables." 

" Bah.Ophy ! that's just like vou, chattering about 
a man that's ruined and gone, instead of considering 



how we are to get Introduced to Mr. Carlyon," 
said PameU, who was wonderftdly practical for her 
tender years. 

** For all Mrs. Dalkeith's friendship, you may be 
certain she won't put us in her brother's way sooner 
than she can help it." 

'* Of course not, Pammy, darling ; she would think 
yon much too dangerous.'' 

"And why not you, love ? You are just as likely 
to bring him down as I ; but, at any rate« I am sure 
Mrs. Dalkeith will stand in our light as much as she 
can. DonH you think we mi«^t coax brother 
Joseph to call on Mr. Carlyon ? They were friends 
as boys." 

** Joseph call on any one ! You might as wall toy 
to get an oyster to walk out of its shelL'* 



" I believe that is hopeless. Well, at any rate, 
let us go down to the EursaaL Mrs. Dalkeith is sure 
to be there — at the band— and we may have some 
chance of seeing him also." 

" Now, look your best, Pam ; pot on yoor new 
hat, and a couple of curls at the side." 

Pamela went to the dressing-table, and recom« 
menced, in an iivjured tone : 

" By-the-way, Ophelia, I can't think how yon can 
let that child Nora flaunt about with all those curls. 
It's altogether too dressy tor her age." 

" Well, Pammy, I've done my best about it but 
Joseph flkred up, and declared he wouldn't have 
Nora's curls interfered with. You know when he 
does put down his foot I can do nothing against 
him." 

" Bosh !" exclaimed Pamela, who sometimes for- 
got her part. "I declare, Ophy, yom have no more 
spirit than a mouse. I'll soon have that little Miney's 
curls out of the way, and see if Joseph dsn object'* 

" My dear Pam, it isnt worth while making a row, 
after all. Nobody sees her. Come along, or we 
shall be late for the band." 

"I'm ready. I shouldn't at all wonder if the 
• Great Eastern ' were to be there." 

"Ha, ha! what capital names you give_people. 
Pamela ! I hope you may bring the * Great Eastern ' 
to anchor before long." 

Equipped for conquest, ^ sisters sallied out and 

Earaded the Kursaal Gardens for some time before 
[fs. Dalkeith appeared, unaccompanied alas! by 
the much-admired brother. They were obliged to 
content themselves with a promenade in the train of 
that very magnificent lady. 

Meanwhile, where was the object of so many 
hopes and fears? 

ifr. Cari von was at that moment quietly sitting by 
the invsiid sola of his old fHend and schoolfellow, 
Mr. FonUvne, Ustoning kindly to the list of that 
hypochondriac's half imaginary woes, and watching 
the orochet-needie in little Nora Denzil's white 
fingers, and the light on her sunny curls. 

Nora was pa orphan step-daughter of Mr. Fon- 
tayne, with no kith nor kin of her own in the wide 
worid ; and what was almost as bad, no money ex* 
cent her small pension as the danghtor of an Indian 
oflncer. Her father had been killed in ^ service, 
and her mother's fragUe bean^ and romantic his- 
tory had so struck Mr. Fontayne, an indolentiy^good- 
natured bachelor, that he one day aetiudly roased 
himself to the exertion of making her an ofi<»r. 

The poor, helpless U^ woman had no choice but 
to accept him. As far as he was concerned, she 
had no reason to repent this step, bnt it was exceed 
ingly resented by his sisters, Ophelia and Pamela, 
who had hitherto ruled hto establishment. 

Mrs. Fontayne's life did not last long enough to be 
much embittered bj^the jealousy of her sisters-in- 
law, bnt after her death they had used tlieir power 
over her defenseless little daaghier by a thousand 
petty spites and oppressions. Nora's only refuge from 
their malice was m the sick-chamber of her step- 
father. He was fbnd of her in his lai^ way. and 
liked the sound of her sweet voice as she sang or 
read aloud to liim — occupatlohs in which more man 
half her life was passed. 

This Summer Mr. Pontayne had been ordered 
abroad by his doctor, to the German Spas, and his sis- 
ters, delighted at the cfaanee of enjoymg the ga veties, 
had insisted on a general move. Tney would wulingly 
have disposed of Nora at school, though she ntA 
already entered her nineteenth year ; but for once 
Joseph rebelled. He would not stir without his 
little reader ; and the maiden sisters could only re- 
venge themselves by keeping Nora completely 
invisible. Few of their visitors even knew of the 
existence of this hidden flower, and when by chance 
Mrs. Dalkeith caught a passing gUmpse of Nora, 
Miss Pamela spoke of her in such a contemptuous 
tone as a poor dependent that the fiuhionable lady 
troubled her head no farther. 

It was a very rare thing lor aoy visitor to infoire 
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for Mr. Fonto7ne,who led an extremely secluded 
life witb hli etep-danghter, and both were not a little 
■orpiiaed when, after the sistera' departure , a card 
was handed to Mr. Fontajne, bearing the inper* 
Bcription, ** Henry Carlyon." 

" Why, that moat be my old friend Harry Carl- 
yon. I didn't know he had returned from India. 
Show him in, John; and Nora, child, don*t run 
away." 

Nora looked with some ctnloaitT at the Tiaitor, 
for a confused remembrance attached itself to the 
name, and she tried to recollect where she had seen 
him before. He was a tall, fine-looking man, in the 
prime of life, and hia face was a Tery agreeable one 
as he advanced with outstretched hand and a pleas- 
ant smile to greet his old schoolfellow. 

Mr. Fontayne was unfeignedly fflad to see him, 
and, after a casual introduction of Nora as his step* 
dau^ter, the two friends fell into talk of all the 
years tiiat had passed since their last meeting. Nora 
spoke not a word, but listened intently to Mr. Carl- 
Ton's Indian reminiscences, which recalled vividly 
ner own early experiences. At last Mr. Fontayne 
happening to mention the siege of Delhi, Carlyon 
exclaimed : 

**Ah ! I was predouslT near losing my life there. 
I turned out with most or the civilians, as volunteers, 
and got shot down in a row. One of those black 
devils had his knife out to finish me, when I was 
saved by Densil, of the Ninth— one of the finest fel- 
lows ^ 

*' My father !'' exclaimed Nora, impulsively. *'Ah, 
Mr. Carlyon, it was you, then? I thought I recol- 
lected your face and name, thongh I could not think 
where I had seen you." 

Mr. Carlyoivstarted up and caught Nora by both 
hands, looking eagerly faito her flushed, bright face. 

" Nora Densil ! my dear little nurse, wno took 
such care of me when I was wounded. Is it possible 
that I have found you again? I inquired so anxi- 
ously for you and your sweet mother when I heard 
of your father's death : but I could never hear what 
had become of you. My child, how came you here ?" 

But instead ot answering. Nora burst into tears. 
The unexpected recognition of one who had been in 
any way connected with her parents was to her like 
a retom to her lost home. 

Mr. Fontayne came to the rescue with his explan- 
ation, and both gentiemen Joined in kindly aoothing 
Nora's excitement. 

She was soon quiet agafai, and sat listening and 
looking in a kind of pleasant maxe. aa Mr. Carlyon 
talked to her stepfatner, often turning to her with a 
kind word and amiling look, which was apt to linger 
on Nora's fair face. 

When at last he rose to take leave, he put his 
hand on Nora's shoulder in a aort of half-paternal 
manner. 

*' I can scarcely believe yet," he said, " that this 
grown-up young lady is the Uttie Nora of old times ; 
but I must learn to make fresh acquaintance with 
Miss Denzil. I hope we shall see a great deal of 
each other from henceforward. Yon know my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Dalkeith r' 

*' I have seen her," said Nora, hesitatingly. 

*' Oh ! I thought she was acquainted with you. It 
waa ahe who told me where to find my old friend, 
Joe Fontayne." 

*' My sisters know her," said the latter, " but Nora 
stays with me. and ahe and I have nothing to do 
with their fashionable fHends." 

** Well, I hope you wiU make an exception in favor 
of my suter. Miss Den^; I shall bring her to see 
von,'' returned Mr. Cariyon, releasing her after a 
hearty pressure of the hand. 

The Misses Fontayne arrived at their own door 
Just in time to see the handsome carriage and liveries 
which they knew belonged to the great Mr. Carlyon 
driving away with a daah and a rattie that awoke 
the echoes of the street. What was their consterna- 
tion to learn the events of that visit, of which Mr. 
Fontftyna took a miHoiois pleasure in relating. 



They staid at home all the next day, in hopes of his 
making the promised call, with his bister, but in 
vam. He did not appear. On the third day 
thefr patience was quite exhausted, and they deter- 
mineo to visit Mrs. Dalkeith. 

They called at an hour when the brother and sister 
were likely to b^ at home, but thefr hopes were 
again fallacious. They were received by the lady, 
but Mr. Carlyon was out. A trace of his presence, 
however, remained in the shape of an exquisitely-' 
wrought littie silver dagger, which he had left on 
the table. 

Miss Pamela pounced upon it instantiy, with one 
of her ecstatic cries of delight. 

** That is one of my broUier Harry's Indian treas- 
ures," said Mrs. Dalkeith. " He has brought home 
a quantity of very beautiftd native arms, which per- 
haps you would like to inspect He is out, so I sup • 
pose we may venture to invade his territory." 

The sisters, delighted, acquiesced, and followed 
Mrs. Dalkeith into a vf ry handsome private saloon, 
which Mr. Cariyon had appropriated to himself. In 
the comer crouched the oark-complexioned and tor- 
baned confidential servant to the Nabob, and who 
looked like a piece of mahogany fbmiture. 

Opposite to him, on the arm of the soft, waa 
perched a monkey, who amused himself by imitat- 
mg the shivering or the unlucky Eastern, who seemed 
afmcted with a chronic ague. 

Miss Pamela's attention was soon drawn ttom the 
contemplation of the splendid inlaid arms by the an- 
tics of the monkey. 

*'0h! you delicious creature!" she rapturously 
exclaimed. ' ' What a dear beast !" and she tried to 
stroke Its head aa if it were a cat 

But the dear beast did not seem incUned to recipro- 
cate Miss Pamela's good opinion, for it snapped, 
grinned and showed its teetn very ^ciously. She 
drew her fingers quickly away, but still tried to con- 
ciliate the animal by tickling him plajrfhlly with the 
handle of her parasol. Master JacKO took it quietiy 
for a minute, but then, with a sudden snatch, he 
caught the ivory handle, and breaking it off ahort. 
he stuck it into his month, pipe fashion, and smoked 
with great satiafsction. 

The native aervant displayed all his teeth in 
triumph at the daring and prowess of his companion. 

** Smoke hookah lue sahib," he chuckled ; *'Jacko 
so clebber." 

Miss Pamela could have dispensed with such in- 
convenient proofh of Jacko's cleverness, and made 
a vain attempt to recover the fragment of her para- 
sol from his grasp. But, behold ! The '* delicious 
creature " made a spring fh>m his perch, and alight- 
ing on the ahonldera of the unlucky damael, he com-' 
menced vigoronaly demolishing her head-gettr, in 
spite of her shrieks and the vain efforts of lua. Dal- 
keith to take him off. 

Ophelia, the fair and fst, came to the rescue, but 
received a scratch on the face that quelled the ar- 
dor of her sisteriy devotion. 

Poor Miss Pamela's vail was torn to ribbons, her 
hat knocked off, and, last and most awful catastro- 
phe, the beautiful cascade of curls which depende<f 
from a comb over her chignon was ruthlessly torn 
off, and Jacko made a dart with his booty to the 
summit of a high cheval glass, where he trted to 
decorate his own person with it as a peruke. Fail- 
ing in this attempt, he began to puU tiie cnila to 
pieces, dropping the wrecks of her cdflure at the 
feet of the unfortunate lady, who wrung her hands 
in disheveled agony underneath. 

Miss Pamela screamed, raged, vituperated, 
scolded the monkey in no measured terms, and even 
abused Mrs. Dalkeith, who was utteriy unable to 
keep her countenance, while Miss Ophelia exhorted 
the black servant to save the chignon flrom utter de- 
struction — when, in the midst of the confusion, the 

door opened, and in walked— Mr. Cariyon. 
• • • • • • 

Several weeks had passed since the day of Miss 
PameU'a adveiitiire with the monkey, and in spite 




of the Terr inauspicious circnmstanees under which 
the introdaction had been accomplished, that inex- 
tlognishable maiden had not given np her hopes of 
some day trimnphantly towing the '* Great Eastern" 
in her wake as a prize. Very few days passed dar- 
ing which the Cariyon caniaffo was not to be seen 
dsshing np the street in which the Fontaynes lived. 
It is trae, that a great part of the Nabob's visits 
were devoted to ue amosement of Joseph, bathe 
generally looked into the drawing-room lor at least 
a few minotes, where the sisters were always got 
up to a high state of finish. 

Mr. Cariyon, who had a rather strong sense of the 
ridicnloQs, seemed to appreciate the woold-be yonng 
ladies, and drew them oat to the top of their bent. 
He complimented Miss Fontayne on her knowledge 
of horseflesh, and offered to let her take the rems of 
his tandem to attend the Hombnrg races. He al- 
lowed Miss Pamela to go into raptares over his In- 
dian armory, and gracionsly presented her with the 
silver dagger whicn had been the object of her first 
admiration. He even ordered Jacko into solitary 
confinement as penance for the assanlt apon her 
ringlets. No wonder that ICias Pamela's hopes 
were high, nor that they reached a calminating 
point when he organized a picnic to a spot on the 
side of the wooded moantain above Wiesbaden. 

The morning of the picnic rose bright, and, at a 
tolerably earlv hoar, two of the Cariyon eqnipages 
were at the aoor to convey the Fontayne party to 
the place of rendezvoos. Mrs. Dalkeith and her 
brothers were in one, and Mr. Cariyon himself 
jumped oat and ran np the steps to summon his 
gaests, when the Fontayne sisters issned from the 

Mr. Cariyon greeted the fHlled innocents with a 
cordial " Good-momlng, yonng ladies. We are for- 
tunate in the weather, are we not ? No fear of saeh 
a day as this doing even Joseph any harm." 

The innocents oegan a harried explanation of 
** dear Joseph,"*not being so well, and fearing rheum- 
atism fh>m sitting in the open air even in such 
lovely weather ; bat Mr. Cariyon overruled it with a 
**Oh, fodge! Rheamatism! Why, he and Miss 
Den^ wilfboth die of stagnation, sitting cooped up 
there. He promised to come, and it will be good 
lor him." 

^t Indeed, be is not fit for it, Mr. Cariyon, and 
Nora can't possibly leave him !" cried Miss Ophelia. 

** Well see," returned Mr. Cariyon, laughing, as 
be ran up-stairs, and knocked at Mr. Fontayne's 
sitting-room. 

The gentleman was not there, but Nora was, and 
■he jumped up hastily on Mr. Carlyon's entrance, 
and tried to hide the traces of tears, which his quick 
eyes discovered at once. 

''What's the matter. Miss Nora?" he asked, 
kindly, taking her hand, and looking seurchingly at 
her. 

** Oh ! nothing— foolishness. It's really nothing, 
Mr. Cariyon." 

But he at last forced her to confess that her tears 
had been shed for the loss of the picnic. 

'* Sorely Mr. Fontayne can do without you for one 
day ? Ill talk to him, and manase it all.'' 

*' Ob ! it is not he," returned Nora, more brightly. 
" He wished me to go, as Mrs. Dalkeith has asked 
me so kindly, but the Miss Fbntaynes " 

" Cats!" muttered Mr. Cariyon between his teeth. 
" Cheer np, my child. You shall go with us, and so 
shall Joe, or mv name isn't Harry Cariyon." 

What magic Mr. Cariyon used to gain his point we 
know not, but in less than ten minutes he sallied 
forth with the invalid leaning on his arm, well 
wrapped to keep off the sun, and Nora beldnd, look- 
ingrather frightened, but very happy. 

lite sisters were obliged to swallow their vexation 
as best tbey might, but m r. Qarlyon increased it b v 
calling out : ''Drive on, ladies, and I'll follow dl- 
Ttctly, with Joe and our good UtUe nurse here." 

The clouds which- obscured the fkces of the for- 
lorn innocents were the only ones visible on this 



glorious day. Even Mr. Fontavne allowed himself 
to be per^iaded into thorough ei^oyment of his 
drive up to the Russian chapel, on a height above 
Wiesbaden. 

The chapel-platform was the place of rendezvous, 
and a number of carriages were already assembled 
there, occupied by the high flight of Wiesbaden so- 
ciety—German and English. Mrs. Dalkeith prided 
herself on her exclusiveness, and never admitted 
any one who was not provided with the most unim- 
peachable credentials. 

Many of the guests were scattered about the 
green slopes, looking down upon the pretty little 
town nestling almost under their feet, or the wind- 
ing emerald valley which extends itself down to the 
broad island-studded Rhine, and the distant spires 
and domes of Ments. 

Some of the party had gone into the chapel to ex- 
amine the rich mosaics and the exquisite marble 
monument erected by Nicholas, of Russia, to the 
memory of his daughter, the late Duchess of Nassau ; 
but on the appearance of their host the strangers 
reassembled. 

An animated discussion was held as to the advis- 
ability of ascending the mountain by the carriage- 
road, which was long and winding, or taking tne 
shorter and steeper path on foot or donkey-back. 
Most of the juveniles preferred the latter ; among 
them, of course, the Misses Fontayne, who would 
not be outdone in youth and activity. 

Muts Ophelia looked anxiously about for a stout 
and trustworthy donkey, who would be warranted 
to carry her nnialteringly ; and Mr. Cariyon neuiy 
lost his credit, as. a polite host, by laughing, as he 
saw her slowly and oarefully hoisted into her seat 
by two mustached and spurred German officers. He 
himself went to assist the gratified Miss Pamela to 
her saddle; but, unfortunately, he forgot the ex- 
treme vouthfhlness of that airy, fairy creature, and 
lifted her with all his strength, not expecting her to 
spring so lightly. The consequence was that Miss 
Pamela went right over the donkey's backhand came 
to the ground like an avalanche of white frill. Of 
course she had to be picked up and supported on 
Mr. Carlyon's shoulder, while sue went through an 
interesting little scene of hysterics ; but soon recov- 
ering, she was again placed on the back of her gal- 
lant steed, and cantered off gayly with the omer 
young folks. 

The whole party assembled by degrees at the 
look-out point, and there found preparations com- 
menced for a banquet on the most extensive scale. 

Mr. Cariyon was rather fond of doing things en 
prince as far as his guests were concerned, though 
his own tastes appeared to be temperate enouffu. 
He carried with his own hands the few simple dishes 
tliat the invalid dared to partake of to the side of the 
carriage, where Mr. Fontayne still sat with Nora, 
and set his black servant to keep watch over their 
comfort. 

As master of the feast, he ought to have taken 
the place of honor between an English lady of high 
rank and a very lovelv young Hungarian princess ; 
but he seemed to prefer a wandering existence, and 
was seen here and there and eveiywhere among the 
company, sometimes romping with the chilcuen, 
sometimes carrying a glass of iced champagne to 
Nora, and insisting on her drinking it to his health, 
and at last, when the dinner was over, wandering 
away with her and half a dozen little children into 
the wood, where all were to be heard very soon en- 
gaged in a thorough game of play. 

'* What charming spirits Mr. Cariyon has," said a 
young Udy to Miss Pabela. " Isn't it rare to find a 
man who has been used to Indian life ever to exert 
himself?" 

"Tes. indeed," answered the innocent. *'The 
children's laughter is so infectious I'm quite longing 
for a game at hide-and-seek with them. Will you 
come?" 

The two ladles made their way through the bushes 
in the direction of the soqnda, and came suddenly out 
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— ToalmpndentlinuTl How dare ron 1" 
Hearty choked wtlh rage, ahe had to atop Itar 



■e (hat woDid haT* don* bonor to BQliOKBgat*. 
■lo, Mlulnnoonca.thi ' " 

e round peopla t Oh, y 

mlmpndentlinufl How ■ 



Eoage (hat ■ 

"90, Mlulnnoonca.thials the wavlnwl 
le ronnd peopla t Oh, nu odlool little bjpocritt 



braath ; and poor Mora, utteri; l>e<ri]d«red ai 
the caoH of the Hidden ontboret, eoold onlj falter : 

" Wliat to the mattaif Oh, what hare I done ?" 

"Done, bdeedt Doot Oatter Tonrealf It la don*. 
Ton may ■eheme and act, and throw yoarself Rt Mr. 
Ciriyon 8 head ai ihamelnllr u you like, but yoa 
will nCTer iDoceed In catching him." 

"Mr. Carlyonl What do too mean? I don't 
imdentapd jron, HIM Pamela.'' uld the poor child. 

"Oh,no, of coons yon doa't know whit InMan— 
jaa dont mdentandhow to nuke ejei at him, and 

Hto draw him away thtm Uie people and gel him 
toyomseKl I imn eajyo ' """ 

miwhlef batWMn him and m. 



s had 
splML "I neier eaid a 

rood with the childreD.'' 
nolle np Into his hce In 
own all your hah- to look 
I can tell yon, my lady, 
a bird to be cangbl with 
etlbronKb 



Inly a* 1 do. nod tboURb 
iing with yon, be iaortu 
noibn to be caught by 
■ bate at least the grace 

no icariet at this anei- 
ilood mbed back to her 
death tt tjie Idea that 
miiinterpreted her con- 
Bdlng manners to him. 

As the Mend of her dead hther and mother, he 
had aeemed to Mora a part of the dd time, and In 
remeiABering the honn'that she had ut by hli dck- 
bed, tanning away (he Blea from Um hvered brow- 
he, thslrennSad, fs«ble iOTalid, and she the tender 
and piUMt' though chU&h nurte—sbe forgot that 



world i^on hsr. And,<dil to tldnk that he, too, 
might tUnk bar forward, too hmlUavl The thought 



» bn Ktolre wai WUn. Bba collected ber- 



diwTsyed. The timid, childish 
I auddenly become a woman, ani) 
ktha Pamela ehmnk before her eteidy gate. 

■■ ICin Pamela, yon tie entirely nialaken, and 

rn will bo aorry by-and-by for yonr cntel words, 
do not iDppoea yon will bclleTemewbm I s^ 
that Mr. Carlyon Is nothing to me bnt an old and 
kind frtend, and that do sneh Idea aa yon haTS b*ea 
attribntlng to ma eyer entered my bud. Yoa may- 
be easy. I aball not Interfere win ym." 
Wlihont waiting for an aDswsr, Nora tomed away. 



the poor glri'B flmnesi gaye way, and she y , 
bttlerly. She had not koown how much Mr. C>M> 
yon's presence and kind notice had made tbe b*ppi- 
nen of her Ufe tmtit now. when she felt riie moM gtre 
It Dp, or elee anbject heneif to these odloos idb- 
picloin. Anything rather than lo be MSpOcted of 
trying to cstob a H oh porrt. 

All Nw«'s maidenly dottcacy and pMde roM agalnat 
tbe tbooght.and *e detemriBed to keep as much as 



time to get lid of all baces of emotion. 

The test of the day ehe never qolRod Mr. Pon- 
tayne's ride, and If Mr. CarlyoD gmsTsUy ebos* the 
■me neighborhood, II certainly wa* not from any 
aObrt ol hera to attract hia tbsr*. 

HH Patneta had Ae satiaAotioBor Mali« ttaatber 
spilernl word* bad taken alftct. Nora parslstePlly 
BToUed Mr. Cstlyoa. She ayoided bar ateplktberV 
room* about the boon at which bta Mend ntgbt be 
expected to call, and always found some ozeoae for 
declining the polite hiyltatfons which Ura. Dafteftb 
gaye her. 

Ur.Carlyon gave another Mtty to Bt«b«iidi, eoo- 
clttdlng wHh asail on the Btalne, but Nor* would not 
go. She listened very quietly to the sMen' ez- 
aggeiated deseriptioQ of fla pleaaDres. and admbad, 
with great apparent eqnanhnily, a yeiT beaotllBl 
Indian ahawl.ln which Uu Pamela said Itr.CMIyon 
had iniiated on wrapping her up on tbe wltn, ani 
which he had aftm-wardHMgwl her to kMp. 

Bhe Urtened lo UlsB OpheUs'syarr plain Utfti and 
almost open exultation at ber sister a auppoasd cou' 
quest, SIM mada no sign: buttbe pom" litfle maiden's 
heirtwas«— ■- v,. ..,._._.. - 



Sm in the light of ui idmtevr of her own. but she 
d fwl that his (rUndablp wai yery predoas to bar, 
and that she must lose It it he married Pamela. 

ind what waa the cam wltt Mr. Cailyon all this 
Hme! He felt, and ooiM by Ho Boaaa aooount for. 
the chanse in his little ntyorile. Ho did not kiMV 
to 1^ ran how wretched her lUs bad b*en with tb* 
Misses Fontayna, but be wu sbarp-alfbted anoogb 
to aeeaometlung of their Jealousy, and nieas«d tlut 
Ur. FoQuyne'slDdolent and paarive alftolioa Bdght 
not always ahldd her from lis eHects. 

With sU his oM aHectlon ftw Joseph FontayBO, It 
waa not altogether Ibe attraction of Us sodetr 
wUch drew h& day alter day to that halt-dalfcened 
room. There was a good deal In the expectation of 
' ; Nora's eyes br^hten and her lipa MBd into a 
imile at his entrance. It never entered Into his 
!id to Ikncy himeelfhi lore with "the c: 



glad 
bead 



" What can ail tbe 
"Ivonder tf those oa 



Me pet T"b« said tohim«elf. 
torment her ? How I ihoald 
like to rescue herirom their clans! But^ie seems 
half attald of me now. I'n ask her what Is the matter 
the flmt time I flad her alone." 

But the opportunity of speakinff to hef akno did 
Dot come. Tfane went by, and atlaat the change in 
Nora had become appateat to ilt. fonuyno. 



COURTSHIP UNDER DIFFICULTFES. 
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*' I ettB*l tliiDk what is the matter wmi that chUd 
Nora," he laid one dttj to Henry Carlyen. '* She 
baa leet her apirita, and is getting pale and thin.'* 

•>Do yon think she is ill?" asked Mr. Carlyon. 
rather anxionahr. 

*^lli? No — I don*t know ; she does not complain 
of anything. I wonder whether she has fallen in 
love with some of these fine mnstached German 
counts ? I hope not, for very few of them have any- 
thing bat their titles, and my income is so tied np 
that I can't give her a fortane, poor child. She's a 
good child, too, and a pretty one. Don't yon think 
so. Harrr?" 

But Mr. Carlyon had jnst been experiencing a 
very new and dnsagreeable sensation, neither more 
nor less'than a violont pang of jealoosy. Nora in 
love — and not with hhn f 

Mr. Carlyon had made the discovery that afl his 
lakhs of rupees were worth nothing to him wttbont 
little Nora Denzil to help him to enjoy them. 

The Misses Fontayne and all the other dance* 
loving demoiselles of Wiesbaden were greatly ex- 
cited oy the news that tha aalteb vaa gomg to s^ve 
a ball in the large aaJmotm of fkte Beae Hotet jRe- 
porta of the splendifl preforationa had flown far and 
near, and most tf mm. Dafteith'a -acqiiaintanoea 
were ready to deacend to any degree of neannesa 
to procnre an imvitfttion. 

Pamela was Jd a high atate of gloriftcation. She 
liad peraoaded bers^that i^fae was given in her 
honor, and b o a st ed openly of hew Mr. Carbon had 
eonaolted ter and deierrad to 'her taste in the ar- 
rangemeala. Poor Nora tried liard to escape the 
ball, aad pleaded herahjrDess and ignorance of the 
nsagoB of aocie^ aa excoses, but was oveimled by 
Mr. Gariyon and ber stopfiatber, who boCh imiBted 
on iNT appearance. 

Ifr. Cmjmk gayiy promised to take care of ber ; 
bit 'being taken care of in pnblic by lilm was the 
vwy tbing Ae mait dreaded, and it was in a state 
wmj 'ta tram Hie agreeable flutter of spliits nanatly 
a jonatg gicTs tet ball that she made ber 





One of Mr. CW^on'a carriages was to fetch the 
I Jaiiaa «t an earlier hour tnan that at which the 
were expected. Nora, whose toilet did 
no long as that of the sisters, was ready 
vp, and ran down to her stepfather's 
room to eiddUt her dress, which she knew would 
pfeakeMm. 

It ia not in Oe nature of eighteen not to ImI an 
OMotioB of pleasure at seeing the refleetkm In fbe 
mirror of a aeir lovelv face, a slight, gracelbl figure 
eletbed in a cmid of white tulle, and a shower of 
l^den curls vinffled with Ulies-of-the-valley. 

Acoordinglv, Nora looked and felt very nap]>y as 
ihe danced mto Mr. Fontayne's room, madia » 
pironette before bin, and ended by sweeping a low 
oourttfliy, totally nnconsdous of a secona spectator 
of her vagaiiea. 

** Bravo t** exclaimed Mr. Fontayne, rising himself 
lo Mk act her. " Who would believe that my quiet 
Ittdo^ttooae coidd be transformed into such a fairv 
queen? Fine iMthers make fine birds— eh, Caii- 
yon?" 

With A slight cHr, Nora turned round to see Mr. 
Oariyon atanding by the door, and looking at her 
with hia heart in his eyes. Covered with cotftisioB, 
the ran out of the room ; but, befbre she had made 
thnna slepa, her hand was caught by Mr. Oariyon. 
nrtidTietained her in spite of her eflbrts to eaeape, and 
tfrew her into tha drawing-room. 

'* Nora^MisB Depafir-vby do you run away ftom 
me ? inm% have I done that you avoid ne so ?" be 
aaid. 

** Oh. Mr. Carlyon, yon have done nothfaig. I--I— 
-waa only ashamed that you should have seen my 
nonsense/' faltered Mora^ trying ^ widkdnMr bar 
hnnda. 

Bathe htid them tight. 

** I don't mean only now, Nora. I have been try- 
ing to apeak to yon these ten dayspast, and you have 



avoided me constantly. What is (be reason. Do 
you dislfke me?" 

*' Dislike vou? Oh, Mr. Carlyon, I could not be so 
ungratefbl !'' 

** But it is not gratitude I want, Nora. It ia your 
love, mylittle one, my darling I Will you give me 
that? Will you be my wife r' 

Nora thought she was dreaming. Amazed,, be- 
wildered, but unutterably happy, she could not speak 
a word. Mr. Carlyon held out ius arms to her. She 
felt that she nrast fly into them as a haven of refuge, 
when the charm was broken by Miss Pamela's i^rp 
voice outside the door. 

*' Nora, Nora, what is keephiff you ? Do yoa in- 
tend keep us waiting all night T' 

Nora fairly sprung i^om Mr. Carlyon's side, and 
hastily opened the door. 

Miss PameU stood in the passage hi gorgeous ar- 
ray, holding a most splendid Douqaet of exotics. 

"Look here! Dia vou ever see such flowers? 
Mr. Carlyon's blackies brought them just now, with 
a message in his broken English that nobody could 
understand. Very gaUant of the Great Eastern to 
send them, I'm sure. 1 shall be the envy of the 
whole town. I daresay he will open the ball with me: '* 

As she spoke she was vieorously sniffing the 
flowers, and with the end of her nose disinterred a 
little note which lay concealed among them. It was 
addressed to Miss Denzil. 

••For you! From Mr. Carlyon! So, you get 
notes hidden in bouquets, do you? You false little 
wretch! Ton mealy-mouthed hypocrite, with your 
saintly aiiB I 111 expose you, though. You sha'n't 
carry on your intrigues in this house. Fll soon see 
what he writes to you about^" and die proceeded 
to tear open the note. 

** Excuse me. Miss Pamela, that ncte is my pro- 
perty," said the voice of Mr. Carlyon, from the 
drawing-room door. 

Pamela shrieked and dropped the note aa if it 
burnt her fingers, while he continued, coolly — 

'* It was onlv to ask Miss DenaQ a question which 
I have ahice round ^be opportunity of asking ver- 
bally, but to which I have not y«t obtained an 
answer. Nora, wfil yon give H nowt Yes or no? 

Nora's only answer waa to put bar little hand in 
his. He drew it threngh his am, ind making a low 
bow to the horror-stricken MIm Pamela, said — 
"Allow me the honor of proaMilIng to yon&a lutore 
Mra. Carlyon.". 

Miss Pamela did not attend the ban with tto<xrcat 
Eastern, bnt ahe very aoon afterward had tfae aaiia- 
factian w seeing him come to anchor for Ufa* 



Courtship Under DffTieiilliet. 

On i^t, aitting l^ter ^uni aanaL sunk in the pro- 
Innditlea of a great folio tome, the Bev. Doctor 
Wiffhtman, of Kirkmahoe, iay«ined he heard a sound 
in the kitchen inooorfalent witn the quietude and se- 
curity of a maaae, and ao takhig his candle he pro- 
ceeded to investigale the caoae. His foot being 
heard in the lobbj. the bonaekoepar began with aU 
eamestneaa to cover the fire, as if preparin|^for bed 
— •* Ye're late up to-night, Mary." 

** I'm Jist rakin' the ire, sir, and gaun to bed." 

"*' That's right Mary ; I like timeona hoots." 

On his way baok to the stodv he passed Hh* «oal- 
aloaet, and tondng the key took it Irith him. Next 
mondag at an eany boor there was a rap at his bed- 
room door, and a request for the key to put a fire on. 

*' Ye're too soon up, Mary ; go back to your bed 
yet." 

Half-an-honr later there was snotber knoclf; and 
a sinfiar request In order to prepare the breakfkst. 

**I don't want broakfiBt ao aooo, Mary ; go back 
to yonr bed.*'. 

Another half-hour, and another knock, with an en- 
treaty for the key, aa it waa washing-dav. This was 
enough. He rose and handed oat the key, saying, 
*' Go and let the man out." 



UVDSB I 



IIh7'i iwMibtwt b^ been imptisotMd kl) idgbt [ V Ail He> wtra to hiiDg tbdr mWartane* to- 
lTitliDGoal-elciMt,utlMmiiiI^r«lir«iir[U7iMp«cted, gathti in oas place, nraat wonld b* gl>d ta take bb 
■ad, Pfiaini('Uid-Ttdib«-Uke, tbej iuui brMthed own bom* BgNn, rUbn than lain • portloD oat of 
tbeir to*g to oMh oUitr throngb thi kcj-bola. tb* omtmaD Mook. 



AHOBOUD.— "K^eiai.T)nl nkWTMD OF INS CIDOBT MMA IT KHV B«)IM. LOOIINO KASIBLT 

INTO on rLtmnoi, uiobt rkci. ' koki BtNtn. 1 nr mim i.imk nomb, wbo tooc woaa ous 

or >■ WBKN 1 WAl TODHMB. U IT TOUttUt TBAT I BITS rODKP TUD AOUVr " 



A RACE FOR LIFE. 



ID tB> CM! OF TBI 

A Xaea fer XiA. 

Eaw T«m Abbot beat tbo Tnis-wncken, 
"Gcront oftlMir(f,y*a7oniigpap1" 
Tlw iprakcr wu a borfj tramp, nkif»i &ad dirtr, 
and with • kms. pnrpla Mctt on hia bloated chMt. 
Tho penoo addrMMd wu a HTelf bo; of flftetn, 
wbo, la nmnlng doira the platTonn ot Uia nilwar- 
itaiion at Fammgton, h*d jMtled the oTil-loakiDg 

"■Gtt fl- , 

oatb, nWOK his brawn; I 
■'H<rfd -'-- "* 



who ipake. " Let the bo; alone, and git oat of thk 
M qnick ■■ ran ean." 

Tie bo;, wbo bad caagbt tip a bear; Iron ooap- 
Ung-pln to defend himwLt, dropped it again, md the 
traoni. with a •Dllen growl. elsBk awa;. He dared 
not diMbej the italwart speaker. 

iA« he ihnffled otT, however, ba tnmed tor ao !a' 
■tant and abook hia flat at the lad od the platTorm. 

Tbenbe loped awa; antiL,atallltle diataace Itom 
the BtatJoD, he wsa met b; two men of hii owu 
itampiWhoBmeiged tromtaabuiheiattberoaduda, 
when all thrae qoiokeDed their pace and toon dli- 
appeared down the track. 

"Yoa'd batter wait far the waj.train, Ton," aald 
the itatloD-mwter. "UcDeimott will tlow op to 
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1 BACE FOR LIFE. 



drop yoa off at the lane. If 70a walk hone jou 
may meet those fellows again, aad I wooldnH trait 
them." 

" I'll go along the footpath,^ answered Tom. ** I 
promtoed mother to ikbn along home eari^ to-night, 
and 1 wonldoH disappoint her. It's Aggie's birth- 
day, yon Iniow." 

^'Soitis. Well, good-night, then.'* 

"Good-nigh^ slr.^ 

As the lad spoke he hurried off, deseonding from the 
embankment on which the traok was laid to the 
side of the ditch twelve fbet below, where a narrow 
footpath ran. 

Tom Abbot was a newspaper-boy on the early 
way-train, and Ured with his mother in a little farm- 
honse wmch his elder brother owned, three miles 
from Farmington, New Jersey. 

Thither he pnrsned his way, wmlkhiff fkst, nntH, 
when his Jonney was nearly oompletea, the sonnd 
of ▼dices on the embankment nbove hfan attracted 
his attention. 

Tom halted. He was ^ttrectly below the meakers, 
in one of whose Toices, at kai^ he fancied he oonld 
detect some familiar tone. 

When he paoaed the yoices ceased, and in their 
stead he heard the dank of iron npon iron. 

** What's ap, I wonder?" be said to himself; but 
atmoat before the words were n>oken there was a 
mttttng notoe aboTe hhn, and somethhig came 
danking and clattering down the bank. As it 
plnnged toto the ditch the boy saw what it was. 

^ Oh, Lofd ! Why, some one's tearing np the 
track !♦» 

Then &e work aboTO was resumed, and, orooch- 
tng close to the bank, Tom heard the sound of the 
iron agsin. 

The boy waa no coward, and, after listening for 
a few momentii, he determined to learn more. 

*' They can't eat nie,^he thon^t, ''and I guess 
I can run as fMt as any of 'em. 80 111 find out what 
they're about." 

Accordingty, he eastlotii^ and slowly scrambled 
iq> the bank* 

At the summtt, as he crouched behind a thicket of 
boshes, a singidar sight preaented itself. 

Three men stood on the embankment, bending 
over the traoks and irtriring with crowbars to prize 
the rail nearest to the ditoh otL Afbw yards away 
two others were nOfatg rocks and timber which they 
had refled down firom the OTerfaangiag bluff on the 
other side in a huge heaff across the track. 

Tom comprehended II aH in a moment. The ob- 
•trnctiona fw« all on Mw outside tmck, over whioh 
the train, flfled with Cenftonnial Tisitora, was doe in 
half an hour. 

•• What can I do?** 

As he aiA:ed himself the questioB the boy dragged 
himaelf a UtQe closer, still hidden by -&• Smhes. 

From his new position he could see the tsoes of 
the train-wreckers aatteysflentliy proceeded with 
their work. 

Three of them wore masks, made of pookethaad* 
kerchiefs with holes cot for the eyes ; one of the others 
had his hat polled down over his forehead, and his 
f oat-oollar turned up. ISie other waa bareheaded. 

Tom recognized the bareheaded man with a start 
It was the tramp with the scar on his cheek whom 
he had seen at tne station, and whose voice he had 
r6cogni2ed a few minutes before. 

At this moment the united efforts of the three 
forced the second n^ off and sent it rolling down 
the embankment into tiie ditch. 

•• That'll do," said the bareheaded man. " Now, 
then, bear a hand on these rocks. Hurry up." 

This was Tom's chance, and, as ther moved a 
little ftnUier away, he took advantage of ft 

If he coold only meet the train ana warn it I He 
had stiU ten minutes to do it in. 

Creepi^ along the edge of the steep bank, in the 
direction from wnich he had come, like a serpent, he 
soon reached the end of the thicket 

Now he mist run for it 



From this plaoe to tte stafion, three miles away, 
^e track was almost straight, and offered no place 
of concealment. 

He looked back. The five men were stiU busy at 
their vfilainoos work, with their backs tomad toward 
him. 

*' I've got the start of -em. anyway," ho thought, 
** and I guess I can run as tlsst as any of 'em. Here 
goes!" 

He crept a little further out fh>m the bnshea, and 
listened. 

He was still unobserved. 

Then, with a sudden spring, he gafaied his feet 
As he did so, a long, clear, but distant, whistle 
reached -his ears. 

It was the signal of tho train leaving Farminglon 
station. 

The men behmd him heard it, too, jmd tursed. 

As they did so thev saw the boy's figure, and a 
fhrious cry escaped Inem. 

That shoot started Tom off at a dead ran. 

He never looked behind him, but, from tiio aonnd 
of rushing foet, he knew that at least two men 
were in pursuit 

As ihe boy ran, aome tnik of his dare-deiil 
nature impelled hhn to utter a defiant shout 

The answer was tiie diort. sharp report of a re- 
volver, and the fncitive heard the ball ang past him. 

He only redoubled his speed. 

Another ahot followed, harmless l&e tfie first 

At that instant a dark spot loomed npon the track 
far ahead. 

It was the train, rushing forward toward destme- 
tipn. ^ 

It was a race for life or deatii now ; and Tom 
bounds forward like a hunted deer. 

Before him was the train, looming up larger every 
moment Behhid him, so close that ne could hear 
their panting breaths, came his niuvners. 

One of them fired again, ana a sharpy boning 
pain pervaded the boy's dieek. 

The ban had grazed It, catting m groove k tiie 
fiesh. 

Tom felt the hot blood gnding ftomfb»wmaA, 

*'Goms on, you cowards!" ne puite4i^iiftoot 
turning. ♦• HI Wt yon yet «" 

The train was not n qmtfter cf m mHa iPimW' vid 
pursuers and porsoed were pdtfaig down^ 
of the track in front of it 

A sbiifl shriek flrom the whistle of the 
warned them that tltey were seien. 

Another and anotiier followed, and the i p ood of 
the approaching train began to daeken. 

Still, it rnshod on at a itartUng rata. 

As he van, Tom felt the g r owh q; tremor of tte 
earth, «id the ramble of the heavy train grow load 
faihisears. 

The train-wreckers irere not three yoHi behhid 
fcitt when he sprang to tiie odgo of the embank- 
nnnt, fust in time to escape being crushed. 

In the violence of his leap, and the whiriwind 
creatod by the rapid passage of the cars, Tom lost 
his footing, and rolled over and over down the steep 
bank. 

As he fell, a wild shriek, that was not that of the 
locomotive-whiatie, filled the afr, shortiy foRowed 
by another. 

The next minute the boy was fioundering and 
splattering in the muddv ditoh. 

When M hod- saBcfently toeoverM himself to 
scramble out again the train had come to a stand- 
still, and half a donen brakesmen and possollgerB 
were harrving down the bank toward him. 

Under the driving-wheels of the iocomoUve sev- 
eral others were at work, dragging some inanimato 
objects out. 

As he was being haded up the bank Tom ex- 
plained, as briefly as possible, the dlscoveiy he had 
made. 

" Was it those men who were after yonT' the 
conductor demanded, releastng the hold he had taken 
on the boy^s collar. 




•• Tiro of 'em, sir. There were fl?e altogether." 

^ Well, there's two that won't do anymore harm, 
tnYwmv.*' 

" What do Ton mean, sirf * 

For reply Ine condnctor pointed to the locomo- 
tire. 

There, in a bloody heap of mangled flesh and 
clothing, crashed annost shapeless by the huge 
wheels of the engine, and with the insensible hand 
of one stfll clntohmg a rerolrer, lay all that was left 
of Tom*s late porsoers. 

Less active than himself, they had met the fkte 
be had so narrowly escaped, and, beaten down by 
the engine, had fallen on the rails and been gronnd 
topnip. 

It was their death-shrieks that Tom had heard 
while rolling down the bank. 

By the time a party from the train reached the 
scene of the proposed wreck, the miscreants wlu> 
had planned it had disappeared, and, hi the gather- 
ing darkness, all search lor them proved vain. 



The Romance of Redleaf. 

••A BEjLtJTiTUL woman." 

Yes I for that she had been a Tery beantifal wo- 
man, and even now was beantlftil in spite of the 
almost Csded look which fktigne, weariness and pos- 
sibly sorrow bad impressed npon her features, was 
certain. 

Nothing eonld rob the observer of that conviction. 

'* God help me." 

Tbese words were ottered nnder her breath, 
almost inandibly, as she issued from the railway 
terminns In which Doctor Swinton had jnst noticed 
her, and gazed along the street which was already 
covered wttb the driving snow that had commenced 
powdering the outskirts of Hartford some quarter 
of an hour eariier. 

Doctor Swinton was not only a young man, but a 
new settler iu Hartford. 

Nor had he as yet acmihred much practice, partly 
perhaps on account of ids vooth, and partly from 
ais mems not necessdtatinsr hhn to hutrt up employ- 
ment, as most young medical men are compelled 
to do. 

He bad Just returned from New Haven, where he 
had been npon a visit to an elder brother for the 
Cfarl^tmas w«ek, and had returned to Hartford on 
the last day of the old year, in order not to nej^ect 
visiting on the morrow some half-score of friends 
who had already or might, in all probabQIty, soon 
call him in to act In his medical capacity. 

His drag and servant had been waiting for him at 
the temrtnua more than half an hour, and he was 
Jnst gohig toward it when his attention had been 
attracted oy the figure he had involuntarily called : 

"A beannfbl woman !" 

He might have taken no more notice of her had It 
not l>een for that scarcely audible cry which had 
tssned from ber Una. 

When be overheard it, he could not resist the 
momentarv tmpulae to address her. 

It must be remembered he was not over twenty- 
ftve or twentv-8tx years of age. 

Lifting Ills hat ^th as much respect as he might 
tiave done on his introduction to the wifb of a mil- 
lionaire, he said : 

'* Ton seem not to have found those who should 
have Ceeti waiting for yon, madam ! Can I not be 
of somf assistance to yon ?" 

The wdy— she was a lady, of that he was certain 
—started as he spoke, and with her left hand pulled 
h^r vail across her features, while, as she did so, he 
for tiie first time noticed she had a bundle under her 
cloak pressed closely to her bosom, which a quasi- 
professibnal instinct at once decided was an infant 

Then, through her vaU she closely scrutinized his 
fsatures, as if in doubt whether she dared to accept 
the assistance he had oflbred her. 



Apparently her comtfnT was sati9faetoi7, for,with 
what sounded like a gulpmg sob, she replied : 

^ Yes, sir ! Yon can, If yon are di^Kwed to act 
so charitably." 

The last word rather chafed Doctor Swinton's 
nature. 

As the young not nnf^qneatly do, he entertained 
a considerable contempt for what the worid oalls 
charity, and felt by no means deltehted at the 
stranger's attributing to himself the Ssposition for 
charinble action. 

It was somewhat stiffly he nttered his next sen- 
tence. 

'^ I am disposed, madam, to do you any immediate 
service you can require." Without another word, 
she turned from him and was about to issne from 
the shelter of the terminns into the fMt-tiiiukening 
snow, when, with a muttered curse on his own 
hard-heartedness, he laid his fingers gentiy but de- 
tainlngly upon her riionlder* **Ytm oannot walk 
throngh this snow." 

♦•Imust,«r!" 

*'Allow me to Mve yon into Hartford, madam.'* 

'*I am not going hito the city, sir." 

*' If I may be allowed to ask, where are yon going, 
then?** 

For a moment she hesitated, and then, almost 
with a gasp, replied, as she shook his detaining fin- 
gers firom her shonldeni : 

" To Redleaf Farm, sir." ! 

'* To Squire Heatherleigh'sf he asked. 

" He is my father, sir.'^ • « 

Somethhig he seemed to have heard talked about 
earlier, when he had first settied hk fiiirtford, and 
the strange melancholy of old Heatherteigh, to whom 
he had been summoned some few months eaiiier, 
flashed upon his mind, withoiit, however, unraveling 
the riddle of Idie daughter of the wealthiest farmer 
in the neighborhood preparing to walk more than 
five miles to the home of her ofaHdhood in a snow- 
storm like the present which had already covered 
the gronnd to the deptn of an taioh. 

Hb determination was, nevertheless, instsntiy 
taken. 

'* Redleaf is more than five mfles distant I shall 
insist, madam, npon yoor allowing me io drive you 
there." She muttered some oblection—what, he did 
not distinctly hear— but. hi an imperiously bfmtering 
tone, he added, ^ I could not, of course, object to 
your potting yourself out of the way by such a ridi- 
culous exposure, bnt I deeldedly deny your right to 
kin this littie one." '.''•' ^ 

As his fingers touched the smaH form covered by 
her cloak, the wail that came through her lips out 
him to the heart 

Why this should have been so, it would be difficult 
to say, for the young doctor not oiriy had the reputa* 
tion with those who knew him of having his neart 
covered with a tolerably thick sUn, but positive^ 
b^eved that portion of his internal organization to be 
as hard as a nether millstone. 

However, the next few minutes were so occupied 
fn bidding his servant dismount, and giving him the 
small valise he had in his hand, with directions to 
carrv it on to his dwelUng in Hartiord, in pladng 
the daughter of Squire Heatherteigh witii her babe 
in the drag, wrapping her up warmly to face the 
blhiding snow, and hi taking his place beside her, 
that he nad no time to discuss the nature of his pre- 
sent sensations. 

"Am I to sit up for you, sir r' was the last faiquliy 
of the servant 

** Most certainly," said the doctor. 

Han, however, proposes, and God di^KMMs, as 
both would subeequentiy have said, if the proverb 
had occurred to them, as he did not return that 
night 

The doctor's ehestnnt inare Waa a fine anhnal. He 
was indeed, fhirly enough, proud of his knowledge 
of horse-flesh, and this night it was Justified. 

In the very teeth of the stonfi the gallant brute 
sped along, and covered the first two miles hi very 
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THB BOICANCE OF BEDI^BAF. 



Httle more time than the would have done it in tol- 
erably Mr weather. 

When thej had first itarted. Doctor Swinton 
had heard hisfellow-traTeler aobbing Tiolentlj. 

He did notintermpt her misery by an attempt at 
conversation. In truth, he conld scarcely have done 
80, for he knew not what he conld say to her. 

At length, however, her sobe ceased, and she 
leant back qnietly enoogh in the vehicle. 

Then he thought he woold say some words of com- 
fort to her, if he could only have settled in his own 
mind how to fhune them. 

This seemed impossible, as he could not remem- 
ber what it was he had heard of her. 

That she had left her home some year and a half 
since, he knew, but no more, and if at the time he 
heard it alluded to he had ^own the squire, a not 
unnatoral curiosity might have induced him to in- 
quire into the parucnlsn. 

But old Heatherleigh had then been unknown to 
him, even by name, and the doctor's thirst for 
knowledge which might trench upon gossip or scan- 
dal was, truth to say, of a ve^ nmd or homeo- 
pathic class. 

In consequence he had left the scandal, if scandal 
it waSf very thoroughly alone. 

Now, it suddenly occurred to him. the squire 
might possibly not oe overthankfU lor ms ofBcioos- 
ness in driving out to Bedleaf a daughter who might 
possibly have disgraced Uul 

Supposing— but that was utterly impossible, or, 
at all events, he would not believe it 

At any rate, he has to say something to her. for 
have they not already passed the third mile, and the 
last cottage or villa upon the road between Hartford 
and Redleaf ? 

*< Eh ! Is anything the matter V* 

Why is she leaning so deadly and heavily against 
him? 

As he turns abruptly toward her with the Inten- 
tion of speaking, she slides ttom the seat into the 
bottom of the vehicle, and he hears the sudden waU 
of the babe, startled by the unexpected Jolt from its 
slumber into frightened wakeftlness. 

With a ierk, he reins in his mare. 

After this, he bends down and removes the cloak 
fh>m her shoulders— lifts the child flrom her arms, 
and, as it crews aloud, places it on his knees and 
protects it from the nisbt air wi^ the thick bear- 
skin rug which ha^ hitherto been covering his own 
lap as well as that oi his traveliog companfon. 

As he was doing so, his gloved fingers have 
touched her cheek or brow— wnioh it is, ne knows 
not. 

She does not turn it away. 

Neither does he hear her breathe, which his keen, 
professional ear must have done, even through the 
heavy panting of the chestnut, when he chooses to 
listen for it" 

** Tea ! as I supposed "—he mutters to himself. 
** The idiot has fainted while we have yet two miles 
and a half before us." 

Then he raises her body and rests her head upon 
his k n e es removes the cloak ft-om her fftce, and 
throws back the rug, exposing her features to the 
cold air, as it drives over them laden with snow, for 
the chance It may revive her— utters a sharp male- 
diction, shakes out the reins with a «* Go it, old giri ! 
as hard as you can," to his panting mare, and is 
once more whiried along the road through the four 
or five inches of snow which now cover it, in the 
teeth of the pitilessly blinding storm. 

For one moment he had paused. 

M was certainly a singular manner and an odd 
hour in which bis only chud was being brought home 
to Squire Heatherleigh. 

There must be some cause for her coming back 
to her fsther in this strange and unannooncea style. 

What if the old man should refuse to take her in, 
and compel him to drive her back to Hartford? 
What if tnere had been a disgraceful reason for her 
ttbsenoe? Whal 



This was followed by the malediotion which has 
been mentioned. 

A little earlier than this« about seven o'cloc^ after 
supper had been over in the large kitchen A Red- 
leaf, where supper was alwaj^s eaten in a patri- 
archal manner, the employer, his wife and the ikrm- 
hands and domestios eating at the same long deal 
table, the hale old squire had looked out of the 
front-door. 

*' What was it I told yon, George, this morning?" 
he asked of one of his men. 

" We war to have a deep snow, squire !** 

"And we're having it, George ! To-morrow w% 
shall be snowed up." 

'* Dash it, squire," said the man— <* and on New 
Tear's Day, teu." 

After tms the doorway had been locked, the win- 
dow-shutters bolted, and the old man and his wifb 
had retired to the small sittii\g-room at the end of 
the kitchen, which was reserved for themselves. 

His wife, Mary Heatherleigh. seated herself at one 
side of the open fireplace, knitting, while the &rmer, 
having cleaned his spectacles leirarely and taken up 
the CburarU which was lying on the table, opened 
it and commenced gravely to read the news aloud. 

He had been doing so for some twenty-five min- 
utes or less, when he turned his eyes ttom the paper 
to his wife, saying : ** Do you hear nothing, mother r* 

" I fancy I do, Nathan." 

"It is a drag coming up the road to the house, 
and but I heard yesterday Doctor Swinton was in 
New Haven, Pd swar it was bis." 

"Nonsense, Nathan! when the snow is two 
inches deep." 

"Four or five, mother! But"— as the vehicle 
drove rapidly up and passed by the door of the 
farmhouse^" snow or not, it is the doctor's drag." 

*' What can bring him heref 

The old man was already at the door as he heard 
the traveler, whoever he was. pounding on it with 
the butt-end of his whip, ana^ as he opened it to 
the impatient summons, saw the snow-whitened 
figure of SwintoQ and the chestnut mare covered 
with a cloud of steaming vapor that testified clevly 
enough to the speed with which she had covered 
the distance from Hartford to Bedleaf, and especially 
the last two miles. 

" What in the name of heaven has brought Ton 
here at such an hour and on snch a night as this, 
doctor?" 

"An errand of love and mercy," was the grave 
reply. 

To own it frankly, during the last two miles of his 
nnexnected and very uncomfortable drive, John 
Swinton had been sorely puzzled aa to the mode hi 
which he should present the two, very possibly, 
unwelcome visitors he was bringing inth him to 
Squire Heatherleif^h. 

During the penod he had occupied in covering 
the distance, however, he had managed to map om 
all he intended to say, and, considering his utter 
ignorance of the position which the daughter occu- 
pied with regard to her father, it cannot be denied 
that his plan of action had been very skillftilly ar- 
ranged to prevent any sndden explosion of rage on 
the part or the old man. 

" Love and mercy !" exclaimed the squirt, slowly 
and hesitatingly. 

" Of love for your grandchfld !" eiacnlated the 
doctor, as he lifted from his drag toe now wide- 
awake child, and thrust it into w arms of old 
Heatherleigh, " and of mercy for your miieraUe 
and suffering daughter." 

At his first words, Mrs. Heatherieigh had been in- 
clined to snatch the boy, who was crowing with de- 
light at the light and warmth for which he had so 
suddenly exchanged his cold and chilly pUce on the 
knees of Swinton, from the arms of his grandfiither ; 
but as the doctor uttered the last, she looked up 
into his ftkce with a yearning and passionate love 
which positively transfigured her somewhat with- 
ered features. 
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'* Where is Blanehe— my child? Give her to me." 

Thb appealing desire which colored these simple 
words made them wondrously eloquent. 

80 mush so, indeed, that the smile with which 
Doctor Swinton tarned from her to his drag, was 
half-sanetifled by the very mmsoal tear-drop which 
flood in his gray eyes. 

Slowly and tenderly he lifted the fkinted form of 
ber daughter from the vehicle, and bore it into the 
kitchen. 

'* Hare yon a bed ready, Mrs. Heafherleigh T' he 
asked, in a snbdued voice. Perhaps he did not 
wish to call the old man's attention at such a mo- 
ment too closely to what he was doing. '* This is 
more than a mere fainting-fit. I shall have to re- 
main near her this night, at all events.'' 

*'Take Blanche to our own room, mother !" ex- 
claimed the squire, in a firm voice. Bnt there he 
broke down utterly, sobbing out, *' She is come 
back at last, my darling !" 

hi the next instant he had rushed into the sitting- 
room with the crowing babe, and had closed the 
door behind him. 

No sooner bad Doctor Swinton heard what the 
old man said, than with a rapid step he bore the 
woman, whose beauty had, as it were, compelled 
him into her service, up the narrow staffcase, lead- 
ing to the principal bedroom of the farmhouse, first 
having bidden George look after his mare, who was 
doubtless delighted at her escape from not being 
driven back to Hartford the same night, and appre- 
ciated the warmth and comfort of the stable at Bed- 
leaf as she had rarely before done similar blessings 
in that of her master. ' 

Then, having placed Blanche upon the bed, and 
given the mother directions what to do, and to sum- 
mon him directly she showed any svmptoms of re- 
turning consciousness, he descended to the sitting- 
room, whither the squire had retired with the child. 

Here he found that old He^therleigh had displayed 
a degree of sound common sense for which he was 
httle diaposed to have given him credit in such a 
case as the present. 

He had summoned one of his female domestics, 
after the first few minutes had been passed by him 
alone with his grandson — for the chila was a boy of 
some seven months—and begged her to give him 
what he required. 

She was tne wife of George, and was then nursing 
a girl of some three months of age. 

After the babe had been taken to her breast and 
appeased its hunger, the grandsire had again volun- 
teered as its nurse, and it was sleeping soundly in 
the arms of the old man. 

Naturally enough, Doctor Swinton was curious to 
know the history of the woman he had brought back 
to her parents, but would have been too delicate to 
make any inquiry respecting it, bad not Squire 
Heatherleigh, after learning now he had met her 
and been induced to bring her home, volunteered to 

5ive him the information, which he did while the 
octor was devouring with an excellent appetite, 
sharpened by his chilly drive, the cold turkey and 
ham which had been set befbre him. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the tale 
was in any way a continuous one. 

The doctor was summoned repeatedly to the 
chamber in which Mrs. Blanche WoodrufTe — be had 
already learnt her name — was recovering from one 
lUnting fit only to fsll into another ; and it was 
about one o'clock in the morning that he at length 
pronounced her as well as he had any reason to ex- 

E»ct, or perhaps better, seeing that she had fallen 
to an exhausted, and in all probability refrei^g, 
sleep, which had been promoted by the stimulants 
he had fh>m time to time caused to oe administered 
to her. 

It was after thia he heard from the old man the 
kut portion of her too conunon story. 

Blaoche Heatherleigh had been sent to finish her 
•dncation at a firtt-rate boarding-school in Boston. 

Im addttioii to her remarkable beauty, she hud 



exhibited rare vocal talent, which had made her an 
almost phenomenal distinction amongst her fellow- 
piipils when she was barely seventeen years of age. 

fTatarally enough, this distinction was a matter 
of personal pride with herself as well as with her 
parents, more especially |ier mother; and when,, 
after quitting her place of education, she was re- 
quested to act as bridesmaid to one of her school- 
mates—her dearest friend, as she phrased it— and 
accompany her on her bridal tour, permission was 
given her, although grudgingly, by the squire. 

Perhaps he already began to doubt the propriety 
of having educated her out of the line of life in which, 
comfortably dtuated in the wav of worldly means 
as he undoubtedly was, himself and Mrs. Heather- 
leigh were moving. 

She acconipanied the bride upon this tour, and, as 
the squire said, was never again herself. 

After her return to Redleaf, she was followed by 
Ralph Woodmffe, apparently a charming and ac^ 
complished young man, but, as old Heatherleigh 
said, and Swinton, from subsequent details had 
no reason to doubt, a thoroughly unprincipled 
scoundrel. The *' fellow" remained at Hartford 
for three monthsj until Blanche let her father per- 
ceive her infatuation for him. 

Then was it the squire considered it necessary to 
make inquiries respecting his character. 

All of them resulted unfavorably. 

He was only thirty-two, yet had run through a 
fortune of some sixty thousand dollars— been upon 
the stage for some three years, served in the navy 
for a few months, swindled his brother out of several 
more thousand dollars, and had been for four or five 
years a confirmed gambler. 

" I told all this to my giri," said old Heatherleigh, 
** but she refused to believe it Then I entreated 
her to give him up, and finally, when I found my 
entreaties were useless, I forbade his visits and com- 
manded her to see him no more. The result was, 
one morning some two years since, she did not ap- 

Eear at the oreakfast-table. Her mother found her 
ed had not been slept in. The little fool had 
gone." 

*' Is the scoundrel dead now T- curtly inquired the 
doctor. 

'* I should hope he was," replied Nathan Heather- 
leigh, with a savage groan. *' But we shall never 
know, unless she chooses to tell us, and, albeit she is 
my child, she can be cross-grained. When she is so, 
she will only do what she wills." 

John Swinton was unable to avoid smiling. 

Perhaps if Mr. Heatherleigh had himself been less 
cross-grained he might have saved his daughter 
and himself much of thefr trouble during the last few 
years. 

Naturally enough, the doctor had a bed fonnd for 
him at Bedleaf, and when the morning at last aroused 
him from a troubled slumber, it was to find the snow 
of the past night so deep that he was persuaded, for 
the sake of the sick woman and her child, to tarry 
that New Year's Day at Redleaf. 

In spite of the white covering of the earth, George, 
however, attempted to pay a New Tear's visit to 
his brother, some three mUes and a half distant 
across the country, but eight miles away by the 
regular road. 

Need it be said that the nine or ten inches of snow 
which covered the earth precluded him from doing 
BO, and that he returned, toward evening, in a wet 
and disgusted condition, from which it required a 
rousing draught of the squire's best bourbon to re- 
store him? 

During that morning Nathan Heatherleigh bad- 
been called to the bedmde of his daughter. 

There himself and his wife had learned the cause 
which had induced Blanche Woodmfle to decide 
upon abandoning her husband. 

It appeared that he, in collusion with another gam- 
bler, nad fastened upon a poor pigeon, whom they 
had commenced robbing of hia plame-feathera ia 
the Qstial way. 



ThiB, nevertheless, had not progressed with suffi- 
<;ient rapidity to suit them. 

"Hie V iiad. coDseqnentlj, arranged a plan to strip 
him of his plomage in Woodniffo^ own dwelling. 

For the luccess of this it was necessary to secure 
the conniyance of the wUe of the latter. 

" He had reckoned upon m? readiness to assist 
him, and perhaps," she said, with a flush of shame, 
'*not unreasonably, as he knew I was acquainted 
with the mode by which he maintained me and him- 
self in comparative luxury. Oh, father! he could 
not have known the bitterness which had been 
gradually stifling aU my love since I had become ac- 
quainted with the ways of his life. Then it was that 
my whole anguish and reproach found a voice. I 
told him all that came up in mv mind. I refhsed 
to be his accomplice. I reproached him for having 
lured me f^om a pure ana happy home, with the 
purpose of debaucning and corrupting my souL I 
told him it was my purpose to return to you, and 
on my knees supplicate ior your pardon in not 
having believed you when you told me his love 
would be my ruin, and then— he struck me." As 
she said this, she bared her bosom and showed the 
livid mark of his cowardly blow. The squire groaned, 
and her mother pressed her trembling lips on the 
discolored flesh. "From that moment." she con- 
tinued, in a despairing tone, " all my love for Ralph 
Wov y^ disappeared, and I left him as- speedily as 
I coulc*T(or ever!'* 

This was necessarily repeated to Doctor Swinton. 

Singularly enough, as he fhinkly acknowledged 
to himself, his only regret was, the pigeon's talons 
and beak would not probably be sharp and keen 
enough to slay the hawk it it swooped upon it. 

At all events, on the same evening, that of the 
first day of the New Year, a thaw set in. 

It was a very sloppy and rapid thaw, under a 
dark and gloomy sky, which corresponded with the 
tone of the doctor^ own mind, wnen he decided 
there was no more necessity or occasion for his med- 
ical attendance at Redleaf. 

Consequently, after leavhig all necessary direc* 
tions for ner care, about seven o^clock in the even- 
ing, he bade George hitch up his chestnut, and, 
without bidding any formal adieu to his patient, 
quitted her, as he mentally said, ** fbr ever." 

Curiously enough, his mental phrase was almost 
precisely the same a^ that in which Blanche Wood- 
TufTe had told her father she had quitted her husband. 

Will fate keep it for him as well as it will keep it 
for her ? 

John Swinton*8 drive into Hartford that night 
was by no means a comfortable or happy one. 

That it was not comfortable depended on the 
state of the road. 

Six inches of slushy, thawing snow are not con- 
ducive to the cleanly or desirable progress of a drag, 
even when such a capital mare as the doctor's is 
whirling it along. 

He was not ordinarily addicted to swearinff, yet, 
it must be admitted, wnen a splash of the thickened 
and cold liquid through whicn his rapid course lay 
was clashed by the hoof of his vigorous chestnut, or 
a wheel whicn Jolted into a rut, or over a stone, up 
in his f^ce, his perhaps involuntary exclamations 
were by no means of a too pious character. 

That his drive into Hartford was not a happy one 
arose f^om a very different cause. 

Assuredly, it was not to be supposed such a well- 
regulated head and heart as those owned by Doctor 
Swinton could by any chance have fallen into love 
at first sight with another man's wife, especially 
when this other man was a gambler? 

"And yet," be could not nelp saybg, " she is a 
beantitui woman." 

Even more— he was unable to avoid telling him- 
self, but that the fruit was, in any case for the pre- 
sent, forbidden, he would most decidedly have at- 
tempted to gather it. 

Nay ! In iiis practical mode of general thought, 
he could not but compare huusell with the fox lA 



• the fiable who crouched beneath the wall, watciiing 
' tiie bird on its summit with the coveted morsel fai its 
month, and hoping it might fall. 

But what was tne use of troubling himaetf ? 

The alhiir had begun and ended. 

It had reckoned itself with the past in something 
less or more tlian twenty-four hours. 

Yet, as he thought this, he could not but say to 
hhnself it was not completely over— at least, not for 
the present 

And while thinking so, he passed the principal 
hotel in which he had stopped while examming the 
city in which he proposed to locate Idmself, drove 
into the main street, and In a few minutes more had 
paused at liis own door. 

Nor was it a very great length of time before he 
was finding fault, most unjustifiably, with ids nuui- 
servant, and rating his housekeeper. 

But as Doctor Swinton was a man of generally 
equable temper, his offense was condoned by each 
of them on tne score of his being snowed out at Red- 
leaf for twenty-four hours, and having retnmed witb 
his mare, drag and liimself in such a deplorably 
filthy condition. 

*'And all," as the housekeeper said " because h^ 
had such a good heart !" 

Being a staid and respectable woman of rirty, 
it need not be supposed that her eulogy implied any 
wish to entrap it. 

On the following day he had apparently subsided 
into his usual staid and decorous temper. 

He even apologized to his housekeeper fbr his 01- 
temper on the preceding evening, ana bestowed % 
first-rate overcoat of his own, very little the worse 
for wear, upon the man. 

It would DO needless to say that for the moment 
the latter appreciated ** the heart " of his master 
even more keenly than the housekeeper had done. 

Some six weeks later, among tJie list of new 
arrivals at the principal notel, he saw the name of 
RiUph Woodrulie. 

Tossing the paper which contained this Item of 
intelligence fk>om him, he rang the bell for his domes- 
tic, and ordered him to bring round his drag to the 
door as ouickly as possible. 

Since New Year s Day he had not been at Red- 
leaf. 

But now^e must certainly go there. 

Blanche Woodruffe should not be left in Ignorance^ 
even for an instant longer than possible, of her hat- 
band's presence in Hartford, if haply he had not al- 
ready made himself visible to her at her father*! 
farm. 

"If he has," he mattered to himself, *<the old 
squire is hale and strong, and I trust ha» thrashed 
him within an inch of his life." 

However, it would be as well to first find oat 
whether he was stUl at the hotel. 

In consequence of this reflection, taking his hat 
and coat, he stepped round to the stable and bade 
his servant drive there after Um. 

This was about half-past eight. In the morning. 

It was considerably after two when he reached 
Redleaf, and it was with a grave but scarcely dia- 

S leased expression of countenance that he drove up 
> the door. 

The squire was standing in It 

He had been apparently expecting him, and, as it 
seemed, anxiously. 

'*So you have come at last, doctor! We have 
been waiting for you." 

'* I did not know my presence was required.'* { 

" You were sent for three hours elnce^' 

*• For Mrs. WoodrufTe r» 

*' Yes ! Her rascally husband is at Hartford* and 
has written." 

John Swinton interposed abroptly : ** He is theie 
no more, Mr. Heatherleigh !** 

The old squire saw the straoge meaning written 
on the countenance of the doctor, but fafied thor- 
oughly to comprehend it 

^ What is It you would say !'♦ 
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'*The pigeon he has been plucking has foUowe4 
him from New York." 

"Eh! And ^»» 

He shot him dowa in front of the clerk's desk in 
the hall of the Continental, abont half-past eight this 
morning. I happened to be passing, and was called 
in. Be was nnconscioas from the time he received 
the boUet, bat only died some honr sinee.*' 

** Maj the Almishty be thanked for^ mercy to 
my poor child! I^ow, go to her, doctor! If she 
can nnderstand yocu the news ^on bring will do her 
more good than aUyoor medicme.*' 

*'Iamsnreorit'' 

Sometfaingmore than the bare recital of the aotoal 
shooting of Kalph Woodrnffe may be necessary. 

It would seem that he had not only placked the 
pigeon itself, bat defrtmded his own partner in the 
(lacking of his share in the onitehteoos gains. 

U« had, however, sofficient oread of Moses Le- 
'▼iek not to propose remaining in the same city with 
him so long as nis wrath was not. 

Tlierefore he had fled to Hartford with the inten- 
tion of c— polling his wife to accompany him into 

His oily delay in following the latter had been 
fer the purpose of consammatiDg the rain of Tonoff 
DomtOD, the pigeon ahready alloded to, whicn had 
taken himsetf and Levick a mnch longer time than 
t b#y h ad bargained on.** 

When ha hAd fled to Hartford, he had, however, 
forgotten that Levick knew where his wife had come 
from. 

That ittdhridnal rightly goeseed the place to which 
he had fled. 

With a blaahless fkee, he had soaght oat voang 
Doniton, and, disgaising as much as possible his 
own diare in the business of stripping him of his 
tail and wing-feathers, had told the. whole troth, as 
well as where it was probable he wonld find Wood- 
rnffe. 

The recital of the mode in which he had been 
placked changed the pigeon into a bird of prey, 
more honest bat more savage than the hawk which 
had robbed it. 

On the same night ha (SoUowed him. 

Next morning he met him in one of the corridors 
of the hotel. 

He had discovered tha nomber of his room from 
the reception-book at the clerk's dmk. 

A sharp altercation had taken place, and when 
the whflom piffeon demanded from Woodrnffe the 
Mstoratioii of me money he had been plundered of, 
and that aeoimdrel had aotnallv landed at him, 
dhaifea Don&toB lost afi eommaaa of hmiself. 

Plncking a small revolver from the breast-pocket 
of his coa^ he shot him. 

It win be needless to saj he was arrested, and 
aome months after plaeed npan trial ior marder, 
when a vierdict of ** j«atfaable homioide *' sent him 
oni into the woild aoaitt a rmned man, in ^11 proba- 
UUly to profitably lira i» the same liae of boslaess 
whfclk had cost Ralph Woodrofle his life. 

There is no necessity ta enter into the detafla of 
the illnem which prostraled his nnfortanate^ or 
ooght she not to be called his fbrtonalt, widow. 

For the moment tha nawa which John Swinton 
commanicated toherliiileA la comfort her as he and 
the sqaire believed it might hava doM. 

She was even iacfinea to reproach herself with 
beintf in some way an accessory to her husband's 
death. 

At last, however, the nnwearying affection of her 
mother, the argmnents of old Heatherleigh, and, 
aingnlarly enoogn, a certain fancy that the attentiona 
of uie doctor were not merely professional, won her 
from her sorrow. 

The old color retnmed to her careworn cheeks, 
and the past brightnem once more illaminated her 
ayes. 

Yet September had come and gone in the FeAl of 
the same year before the lover who at first sight 
had prononneed her "a beanttftel woman," dared 



believe she would listen kindly to his declaration of 
love. 

It was evening, and they were atroUmg slowly 
along one of the green lanes In the neighborhood of 
Bedieaf when he made it. 

'< I had known it long since, John." • 

His heart beat rapidly as he heard her ntter his 
Christian rname for the first time, for he did not 
know how often ahe had marmored it lovingly to 
herself in the solitude of her own chamber. 

With an eager cry of Joy, he flang his arms aronnd 
her trembling form, ana pressed his lips passionately 
on hers. 

As the surging color moonted into her face, soffos- 
mg her cheeks, brow and neck with its puhinff 
s<»irlet, John Swinton said, in his own seoret sool, 
she was not only ** beaatifal," but the '* moat beaati- 
ful woman " he'had ever Imowa, 



A Case of Consofonco. 

Soia years ago in a Maine village a yoong lawyer 
hong oot his shingle. For oonvenience we may 
call nis name Webber. He was of a social torn, and 
his office speedily became a sort of headquarters 
for tne good* fellows of the neighborhood. 

About two miles up the river lived an ohl farmer 
who was commonly known as "Old- *'.;&ed," or 
"Uncle Alfred.*' He was a characteP'Ohth a well 
developed taste for ardent spirits and a chronic in- 
disposition to pay his bills. 

The young lawyer was popular, and the store- 
keepers of the village sent mm the bills which they 
could not collect. Thus it happened that many lit- 
tle accounts against Old Alfrad came into yoong 
Webber's hands for collection. The old man would 
never pay until he waa sued, and then would make 
vociferous complaints. He accused the young law- 
yer of grinding the face of the poor, and railed vig- 
orously against being compellea to pay. 

His visits were special occasions of delight to the 
wags who frequented the office, as a lively discus- 
sion always ensued over pajrment of abiU aadlcosts. 

One day Webber had three bills against the old 
man, one of which he had sued, abont one he had 
written a letter, and the third had just come in. 

Uncle Alfred caoM to see abont the one wMch 
had been sued, and, after a prolonged and animated 
debate, paid it. Then Webber suggested to him the 
propriety of paying the one about which the letter 
had been sent, and thna saving the expense of a 
writ 

The old man demurred for a while, bat finally 
settled that, and then remarking, in a conclusive 
tone, •* I hope I've got through with yon now," 
prepared to go. 

«* WeU, Ao,^' said Webber ; '' I've got anether Uttle 
bill here which, perhaps, yon'd like toj^ook at before 
you go." 

This was too much for the old man, and he broke 
hito a torrent of objurgatione. After ho had be* 
come a litUe calm, Webber remarked^ in his Maud* 
est tone, '* Uncle Alfred, I will makt yoa a propor 
sition. If you wUl for the next two hours go aroond 
the streets here, nUngle in the groups of the people 
on the streets and in the stores, and lead me con- 
versation to such a point that yoo can remark to 
them that young Wabber is a very clever fellow, I 
will discount to yoo ona dollar and fiffy eents on 
this bilL" 

Old Alfred almCBt leet Ua bmaHi at tt^ modest 

Eroposal. He wanted the doUarand fifty cants baA, 
nt when he reaHied wliat be waa espaeted to da 
for it. his heart aank* He said, hnpresaiveiy, 
^ Squire Webber, I am a vary old maa, and have 
done many wicked tUngf In my Hfe. bat wtth my 
Ttewa of eternity, I can't lie Ifte that for monay." 



Tbe Cat is not mentioned in tha Hifal^ 
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A New Phase of the Old Story. 

WabtveltoD nah Ugh ftothority tlitt " tbera l> 
DOtbiDg neir luidvT ilre bud" (lut aule« tb« labfsot 
wu oD« OB «bloh I b>4 thooght • gnmi dwi, 1 
■hoold bgattUa to own n* ooimalioa that tin buIdr 

' ■ - .-.-n^tel 



— If DotiiMerijDiifoiuidad— tooBi]' ,.... 

la Uu mort geDcrtl wnj. Indeed, It bu been ■ 
nulAnolurir vliAcitiDn ta ma In mj tiit Mnre 
triti, to tUnk Uat mr own cua is probablj quite 
wlthoat a precadant ; and though it waa at Ont an 
■lUMioMl tharn that dom, eT«n ot my moat 1710- 
]Tfi1W'*"lf ftinidi, arer Uataoed to nj rtorj withont 
amJBnK, nl now I can watch th^ pulte attempt to 
keep UMr ftetatM itralght with a grin aatb&otloii. 
ror I rMd ht '«ysi7 etme oT the nonlli an addiliaiu] 
•Tidanoa that I bava not grieved MBtengTleTeeom- 
tDonlr, and that mj lore, like etben in nem rnn- 
nlDg imaath, liai at leaM eboaea a new connti7, 
amd led ma along a ronEh toad, whioh Do on>, 
pwtapa, ha* aTor ezplorad betore me. 



H; graadfathar vai an old-taahianed coiiDtr; 
iqalre, vhoM Snt wife bad died at the bLttb of 
(heir HcoDd child— 1117 mother. la bla old age be 
took It ioto bis bead to manr a aeoond time ; and mjr 
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—or whom I knei 
had been pat Into the Guards aa heir ti 
pertj, and oied to snab ms irhea we met ii 
— took upon himself to express so decided an 

X' dai) on the whole affair that, scatcelj a year 
rward. a formal laClar which I tsoelTsd In 
India, ■anaaadDg loj graudtathei's death, went on 
to say that in lirtoe of a will made immediatel; 
altar an iotarriew with bli older gtasdaob, I was 
the owner of the Bomeaox Hall and all bli pro- 
pertf, aobjeot only to a tew trifling dednoflons, 
inclndiog a legacy of one baodred poimds tor mj 
conrin, aodajoiatare oTSfe hmidred pounds a jon 
to bli joong widow of twenty-two. 

When the news reachad me I was at one ot the 
best pig-atieking stadoDS In Bengal ; and, aa there 
waa no Immediate nsceasll; (or mj retnm, I de- 
tarmtasd not to borr;, bnt eqjoj a* Dneb aa pea- 
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■ible the change in my fortnaei. The tiger-skin on 
which my feet are reauog as I write, and the stoflRdd 
birds wblch stand on the top of the bookcase oppo- 
site me, are some of the trophies which remind 
me of the manr pleasant days I speni in the next 
few montlis. I cud not leave India for more than 
six months after I had received the news of the old 
squire's death, when I joined a friend from England 
on a hunting expedition to the Carpathians, which 
proved a ftulnre ; for we saw nothing larger ttian 
a Btrav deer, and were more than once nearly 
starved. I left him as soon as we got into inhabited 
regions again, and after a very leisure^ Jonmey 
through Greece and Italy, stopping a week at one 
place and a month at another, foand myself sitting 
one fine evening in October, 1868, in an easv chahr 
on the balcony at the Hdtel Biron, at Ville Nenve, 
looking oat on the still waters of the lake of Geneva. 

I had had knocking about enough of late. Five 
days in the Carpathians, with nothing bat a measly 
pig for the whole party to eat, had been a sickener ; 
and beneath the soft inflaences of the setting son, 
and gentle breeze from the lake, I was getting very 
sentimental, and found mrself painting c^rminff pic- 
tures of peacefhl domestic evenings in the old draw- 
ing-room at Sameaux, with a graceful wife on the 
opposite side of the fire, and model babies upstairs, 
and my old school friend, witli the poor girl he had 
been engaged to for the last six years, in the snug 
rectory at me bottom of the park. 

There are, if what doctors tell us is tnie, certain 
conditions of the body which render a person more 
than usually liable to catch any infectious disorder 
which may be flying about ; and no one can reason- 
ably doubt that there are seasons in every man's 
life when he is even more helplessly predisposed to 
fall in love on the slightest provocation. A general 
benevolence, and unwonted appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, are probably two of the earliest 
symptoms of the state, and I can now see that my 
perfect enjoyment as I watched the changing colors 
on the mountains as the son set that evening, and 
the unusual anxiety I felt for the happiness and wel- 
fisre of the world at large, would, had I been wise, 
have been enough to warn me that my frame of 
mind was very dangerous. I remember everything 
that night now, as it it were only yesterday ; the very 
order in which the stars came out, as the darkness 
closed in ; the blazing comet, curving almost from 
the Aips on the left, to the distant mountains on the 
other side of the laxe, and the perfect reflections in 
the still bhck water below. If I shut my eyes I 
can still see it all just as it was. 

I got up and wandered down to the pier, and, as 
I leant over the railing, the third symptom, a long- 
ing melancholy, began to creep over me. 

It was a heavenly nigbt. Presently the guiet re- 
flection of the comet broke up, and spread into two 
broad dancing lines of light, as the red and green 
lamp of a steamer came m sight, and soon the ves- 
sel splashing up woke me from my reverie. 

There were not many passengers so late in the 
season. Three tonrista in dirty coats with the regu- 
lation knapsacks and alpenstocks, a dozen working- 
men carrjing their own atmosphere of garlic with 
them, a few poor women and a sprightly French maid, 
in bustling anxiety for a pile of boxes, and last, her 
slight, young English mistress, dressed in black. 
One might as well try to paint the scent of a violet 
as to convey in words any notion of the charms of 
the »weet face I gazed into, as she stepped out of 
the boat. Comet, lake, mountains, all were forgot- 
ten in an instant in the presence of her higher 
beauty; and I slept that nipht— if sleep it were— 
with the *' thank you*' which rewarded me as I 
stooped to pick ap her shawl still sounding in my 
ears, and every nerve fluttering from the contact 
with her small hand. 

It would be sacrilegious to tell all the incidents of 
the next few days. 

We met and talked at the table d'hftte. She was 
going to Old ChJloB ; i had been there twice, bat 



eofrid not leave without another visit She 
curious to explore the salt mines at Bex ; bnt coold 
not go alone. Aoqnaintances formed imder aoch 
etreuMtancei aoon ripen into friendships; and 
fHeadahips easily grow into something more. She 
waa a yonnff widow (Mrs. Smith was her name) ; 
that was all I knew, or cared to know ; bnt long be- 
fore I left the dear hotel, there was no concealing 
it, I was over head and ears in love. Bot what of 
that? I was twenty-five (a year at least older than 
she), the owner of a fine estate ; and, with all my 
diffidence, felt sure that my presence and attentions 
were not nnpleasant to her. 

Never was lover more happy than I, aa I said 
'<Good-by !" and started off to meet a fHend on bnsS- 
ness in Paris, with a warm invitation to call on her 

in the Bne , where she hoped to antveSvery aoon 

after me, on her way home. 

Madam was fatigued with the journey, and waa 
lying down, I learned from Suzette when the tedious 
days were over, and the time had come for me to 
know my fhte. The absence had decided me, and 
my mind waa qaite made ap, that life without her 
would be worthless. 

'* Would monsieur sit down on the sofa, and madam 
should know who had called," said the little woman, 
aa she fHsked out of the room, with an arch look 
over her ahoulder, which made me feel hot. 

The door opened, and she came sofUy in. I 
jumped up ana kicked mr bat over, lilvshed, and 
felt mv hand get hot and damp aa I held it oat. 

** Oh, Mr. Jfonea, It is very good of yoa to call. I 
thought yoo would have been sure to have gone to 
England, or forgotten all about us. Sit down here, 
and let me tell yon all about these horrid railway 
people." 

I sympathized with her, and wished I had been 
there, of coarse, as I listened to the story of a tnmk 
which was nearly being put on to the wrong trahi : 
and as the conversation flagged, felt my forehead 
getting hotter still (Paris was so close). I think 
she guessed why I twiddled mv hat and brushed it 
the wrong way ; for she looked shy, too, bat more 
beautifbl than ever. It waa gettinff painfbl ; I twid- 
dled my hat harder than ever. I dont believe I 
shoold ever have spoken another word, bat she 
recovered her presence of mind first, and began 
agaUi. 

" Oh ! von most let me show yoa my pboto- 
ffraphs ; they are so lovely ; I got them in Geneva. 
Here is the dear old Dent de Midi. There is one 
somewhere of the ftinny old convent we went to- 
gether to see on the other side of the Rhone, on yoor 
last day. Yoa remember my slipping as we were 
clambering ap ou to the marble rock. beMnd -the 

farden, to peep at the nuns? Yoa don't know how 
ad my ankle was afterward. I did not get out at 
all the day you went, and conld not even come down 
to dinner. It is so horrid and lonely being laid up> 
in an inn, with no one to care for yon. I did get so 
low-spirited. I did not know a bit how lame 1 waa 
till I tried to go op-stairs again after you had gone.*' 

I tamed over the photographs, and stared blindly 
at them wrong way upward, as die paused. It most 
come sooner or later, I thought She dropped her 
eyes, and looked fHghtened, as I got up, and blarted 
out, *' Perhapa we may never see one another 
again." 

Her breath came quickly, and ahe looked np 
timidly, and smiled. I was reckless now, and ran on. 
'* I can't go to England without telling you what I 

—I— I . . . No, no ! don*t say anything yet. 

I never told yon— I coold not all that happy tune — 
that I am on my way home to take possession of my 
place in Shropshhre. I want~I— I " 

I could not say another word: all my conrage 
was gone, and I stood there more sheepish than ever. 
She had oome to the rescue again, and, looking up 
at me with her big eyes, said : 

** You come from Shropshire? How extraordinary 
that I should never have found that oat before ! I'm 
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Shropshire, too. I wonder whether yon are any- 
where near my dear old home, Someanz ?'* 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! what is the matter ? Are 
yon ill ? Shall I ring ? Oh, do speak ! Don't look 
so 1 — ^for my sake. Oh 1" 

• • « • « « 

What toot the matter ? Only my chest had been 
bnlged in, and driven np into my month—that was 
sll. What fea$ the matter ? 

Her dear old home, Sameanx ! Good Heavens ! 
Tee, my mother's name~my grandiather's— Vas 
Smith! 

Her dear old home, Someanz ! Then my angel 
was the old man-s baby wife 1 had heard so mnoh of ! 

Her dear old home, Snmeanx ! Qood Heavens ! 
And a man nuxy not marry fUs grartdmotherf 

We were both calmer soon, and I said, ** Let me 
kiaa yon, grandmamma." 

I donbt whether grandmother was ever more 
touched at a grandson's aflhotion than she wss as I 
threw my arms round her; and (mnst it be told?) 
cried like a baby. It was not manly, I dare say; 
bot no one saw it but atie and Saaette, who came in 
withoat knoekiBf , and was gofaig to throw a jug of 
water over os ; bnt I saw her In time. 

Hy old tried ftriend has the rectory at the bottom of 
the park, and I go there everv day ; for it does me 
good to see his rosy wife, and romp with his little 
giri. 

There is no nnrseiy at Snmeanx. 

I am a depnty-Uentenant. and man of note in the 
connty ; bnt the chair opposite mine in the old draw- 
ing-room &■ never need except when grandmamma 
is with me. 

She often comes: bnt we never speak of the 
happy days in Switzerland, and neither of ns has 
been there since. 

[P. S. Since writing this, grandmamma has come 
down with her younger sister. She is very agree- 
able ; and, barring the weeds, reminds me much of 
what 0. M. was when we first met] 



Uncle Iran's Idol. 

Wht Mr. MafBtt*s parents elected to name him 
Iran, whether in appreciation of Moore's time-hon- 
ored melodv of Araby's Daaghter, and it so, whether 
Mr. and Mrs. MafBtt considered that Iran's fair 
daughters were the ofispring of a gentleman of that 
name, and wished to make him a quasi-godfather of 
thehr son. whether they merely conadered it a 
musical sound and were profoundly indifferent to its 
meaning, or whether they really in tended to call 
him Persia, are questions too mighty lor this hum- 
ble historian to deal withal. SaflBce it that they 
did so ; that Iran Maffitt grew up, at least part way 
up, for he was but seventeen when the India house, 
wherein the elder MaiBtt had drudged away his life, 
sent the boy to Caicntta as supercargo, with the 
promise of employment and promotion in their house 
there. Hut within ten years Hewson, Bandaja & 
Coiree failed in the same thorough and wholesale 
manner they had always transacted business, and 
the Calcutta house became a tradition of the past. 
Iran MaflBtt lost twenty-three dollars and sixty-foar 
cents of back pay, and a very uncomfortable seat 
upon a very hard counting-house stool ; but, nothing 
daunted, he inquired for another stool at somebody 
else'a desk, found it, and a week after the faOare was 
scribbling awav as contentedly in Jones Brothers 
A, Chlngaree's ledgers as in those of the vanished 
firmofH.B.&C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maffitt had not based all their 
hopes, or bound up all their aiXections, upon Iran, 
however ; thev had other sons and daughters in that 
eumptuous abundance noticeably foand among 
people who have very Uttie else in this world ; and 
when in due time they were gathered to their fathers, 
a great many of these sons and daughtera remained ^ 



to mourn them, and, it is to be hoped, did so hon- 
estly and tenderly. 

One of these sons, named Blldad,' was called to 
enter upon this mourning state in the first flush of 
his nuptial Joys, he having espoused the daughter of 
a neighbor in the West India grocery line, although 
the bride and her sisters preferred to say that papa 
was in the India trade without specifying in which 
hemisphere ; Mr. Bildad MafBtt was also a littie in 
the same way, having begun life as errand-boy in a 
commission-house, also of a sugary and treaciy 
nature, and he had at the time of his father's death 
risen to the post of assistant book-keeper, on a salary 
of eight hundred dollars a year, and as Belinda, his 
wife, received a dowry of furniture sufficient for the 
littie house her &ther lent the young couple rent- 
tree for three years, with coal and wood enough for 
a twelvemontn, they felt themselves very £Burl|y 
well oft 

Ten years passed, and found them still better off; 
the little house exchanged for a better one. the out- 
fit fhmitnre put in the upper rooms and replaced 
in the parlors with cheap gorgeousness, and three 
littie Maffltts to grace the paternal table. Ten more 
years, and still greater changes, all in the same di- 
rection ; a finer house, grander ftaroiture, a coup4 
and horse, and four babies instead of three, not to 
mention Merced Murray, daaghter of one of Bil- 
dad's sisters, who after running away with a 
Mexican stock- drover, had died, bequeathing her 
only child to her brother who loved it as his own. 
Mrs. Bildad didn't, but she had to submit to the in- 
evitable, and did so with as bad a grace as possible. 
Ten years more, and yet greater changes. Bildad 
is dead, and although it is certain he carried no- 
thing out of the world, it is also certain that he left 
very Uttie in it; of that littie, a horde of angry 
creditors have secured what they can. and the 
widow has clung to all that she can, neither party 
feeling at all satisfied with the division of spoils. 
The four children are reduced to two, Paul, a fine 
young fellow of two-and-twenty, whose mother had 
taken advantage of his tender 'infancy to have him 
christened Apollo, and whose first act of virile in- 
dependence was to formally change this name to 
the severe one he now bore. His sister, Clytemnes- 
tra, would probably have also rebelled in the same 
direction, but that the diminutive Clyto was not 
really a very bad name, and, being of rather a senti- 
mental turn, the young lady was fond of finding a 
resemblance between herself and the celebrated 
bust of the sunflower goddess. Nobody else saw 
the resemblance, for Clyte was red-haired, small- 
eyed, fVeckled, snub-nosed and wide-mouthed, and 
possessed, moreover, so unfortunate a disposition 
that no charms of expression disguised or overlaid 
these defects of natural formation. Clyte was very 
neariy twenty years old. and Merced Murray was 
only three weeks younger, but almost any one 
would have given the former several years more, 
thanks to the scowl that had stamped itself be- 
tween her brows, and the vicious droop at the cor- 
ners of her straight, thin rooufh ; while Merced's 
bright smile, qnicK glance and soft vivacity of man- 
ner were drops f^om the fountain of perpetual 
youth, and likely to ward 00" all approaches of 
'* the enemy," as we tio droUy style Time, thatmessen • 
ger who alone can lead us to etenuty for many 
years to come. 

That Merced should be brightiy beautiful and 
universally admired, while she was neither one nor . 
the other, was a bitter drop in poor CIyte*s cup, 
and all the bitterer now that her father's insolvent ■ 
death had deprived her of the reputation of heiress, 
and the position in society which she had struggled 
to maintain upon that footing. Mrs. Bildad shared 
in her daughter's jealousy, besides the unforgiven 
grudge against the poor orphan , for intruding 
nerself, although qntte involuntarily, into her 
household and maternal cares, so that, between the 
two, poor little Merced did not enjoy a very good 
time, except when Uncle Bildad or Cousin Paul 
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were at home, when their fondneM and attention 
brought a little lanshine into the poor ehild's llfB, 
and, on the other hand, severely aggravated the 
Jealousy of the other two women. 

Fortanately, or nnfortnnately as may be, Merced 
had in her own brain and fingers the means ot pro- 
pitiating these anloring associates, for she was 
Dorn with that tonch of artistic and executive abil- 
ity which makes now a painter and now a sculptor, 
now a poet and now an embroideross, a milliner, 
or a dressmaker, of diflTerent grades of people. 
" She can do anything with a needle,** wss Ciyte^a 
grudging praise of her cousin, and her mother nn- 
willingly added, '* There isn't much she canH do in 
any sort of diiection.'' So Merced trimmed hats 
and bonnets, and made over-dresses, and knitted 
tidies, and even painted and upholstered the parlor 
chairs, and toiled from morning until night, only 
thankM when sbe won a word of approval, and 
escaped a scathing rebuke. 

AU these duties were aggravated lust now, for 
Clyte had an admhrer, and not only her own cos- 
tume but the whole house must be put in gala-dress 
to do honor to his visits and give that appearance 
of prosperity and comfort wlucb, as Mrs. Bildad 
shrewdly said, was fu* more likely to attract a 
wealthy wooer than any candid confession ot the 
admired one's necessities ; and that George Wash- 
ington Banlcs was a wealthy wooer no one could 
doubt who ei\joyed his society fifteen minutes at 
the longest, for never did he suffer that neriod to 
elapse without reference to the amount of business 
that " I and father " transacted in the shoe and 
leather business, or the superiority of the horses, 
servants, house, fbmiture, clothes and evervthing 
else belonging either to me or to father, or, last of 
all, to an individual to whom he referred as the old 
lady. 

This youth, avowedlv In search of a wife, had 
known the Maffltts in their days of prosperity, and 
had very obviously avoided them in their davs of 
adversity, until quite of late he had begun to haunt 
their house with a pertinacity that Clyte and her 
mother decided must mean something, and that 
something, as both silently added, was nothing less 
than matrimony. 

To add to the brilliancy of their golden views. Mr. 
Banks one evening brought his sister. Miss Melissa 
Banks, to call upon Miss Maffitt, and that young 
lady was so obviously and honestly struck with 
Paul's handsome face and debonair manner, that 
Mrs. Maffitt immediately sat up another chateau en 
l^spagna, in which to place this second wealthy 
ana prosperous couple, proposing to divide her 
time equally between the two magmflcent mansions. 

Arranging these little virions in her own mind one 
mornina. Mrs. Maffitt heard a ring at the door-bell, 
heard Merced answer it, hold a brief parley with 
some one, then utter a Joyous exclamation, receive 
or give an audible kiss, and then come flying up- 
sta&s, ushering a feeble and ill-clad old man, whom 
ahe rapturously announced as : 

*' Uncle Iran, Aunt Belinda! Uncle Iran Maffitt, 
all the wav from India, and we all thought he was 
dead, you know." 

*' Is it possible? Why, Brother Iran, is it really 
youf 

And Mrs. Maffitt, who had never seen this almost 
fabulous elder brother of her husband, eyed him 
rather snspicionslyi from the shrewd and kmdly old 
face and bald head to the worn and dusty shoes. 

*' He hasn*t come home rich, any way," was her 
mental comment, as she gave and received a formal 
salute, and the guest's first words confhrmed the 
Bospioion. 

'* Tes, sister, it is Iran Maffitt, sure enough, the 
poor old fellow who went out to India forty-two 
years ago last Christmas Day, and comes home a 
good deal poorer than he went." 

''Poorer than he went, brother?" asked the 
widow, sharply. " Why, I thought you went with 
nothing." 



" Oh, no, oh, DO, sister, not so bad as that I went 
with youth, health, hope, and courage— lots of tbea^ 
lots of them all, sister— and I come honle witlionta 
rap of one of them." 

** But you have replaced them with aome of this 
worid*s riches, brother? Not a lUr exchange, bat 
still better than nothing." suggested the widow, with 
an anxiety she vainly med to nide beneath a tremu- 
lous smile. But Iran ahook his bead, and sighed : 

*' No, Belinda, I have been unfortunate, very. I 
have had money, of course, but I have lost it all. I 
come home a poor man, a very poor man, asking a 
shelter for my last days of mv relativea. I lett a 
large family, father, mother, brothers and ststers. 
and this roof covers all that are left alive. Shall I 
stay with you, sister, or shall I aeek aome asylam of 
public charity or among my old friends?" 

*' Oh, of course you mustn't do that," replied the 
widow, coldly and harshly. ** I suppose yon will 
have to stay with us, at leaat for the present. Have 
you really nothing at all to live upon ?" 

"A little, a verr little." replied the old man,mfldly. 
" I could i^ve three doUaiB a week toward your 
housekeepmg. perhaps, if that would pay the oost 
of my living. I nave about two hundred a year from 
a little money I Invested in United Statea securities." 

** Three dollars a week !" echoed Mrs. Maffitt, dis- 
dainfully. *' Well, Mr. Maffitt, I suppose you know 
that your brother failed before he died, and all he 
had, and all that my poor father lett me, went in 
the wreck. If this house and fhmiture hadn't been 
made over to me, we shouldn't have had where to 
lay our heads, and they are only a little part of what 
my own father gave me. Then there's Merced Mnr 
ray, your niece and 6Udad*s — no sort of kin to me— 
and Bildad, he had to settle ten thousand dollars on 
her when she came to live with us, so, as he said, she 
needn't be dependent ; and if it wasn't for the income 
of that— and, of course, it's little enough for her to 
give, when she's had all her living and schooling and 
clothes flince she was five years old—if it wasn't for 
that and Paul's salary we roiaht Just starve as we 
sit, and so three dollars a week, though, of course, 
it's nothing to call board, it will help a httle, and 
you can stay, 1 suppose." 

*' Thank you, sister," replied Uncle Iran, mildly, 
and presently Merced, by her aunt's directions, 
showed him up into the back attic, the front one 
being occupied by Paul, the tWo lower bedrooms by 
Mrs.Maffit and her daughter, and the hall-bedroom 
by Merced. 

" It's not a very nice room, uncle," said the giri, 
wistfully, looking round the bare and repulsive 
apartment, occupied by a servant so long aa the 
family had been able to keep one. 

'' well, it ain't luxurious, my dear," replied Uncle 
Iran, oheerilv. ** But when one is poor and old, and 
all but friendless, one doesn't expect much." 

*' Not friendless, Uncle Iran !" exclaimed the 
orphan, pressing dose to his side, and slippincr a 
hand into his, *' for I love you so much a&eady. 
You know my mother and father died when I 
very little, and then Uncle Bildad, and now " 

*• Why, there then, my pretty ! Cry, if it 
the poor little lonely heart Cry on my shoulder— 
the old man has plenty of love left, if nothing else, 
and if you need it, little Merced, and will have it 
it shall all be yours, for I foresee that no one else 
cares for it, since there is no gold to balance it If 
I had come home rich, now, my little daughter, you 
should be an heiress." 

** If you were rich, I should never have asked you 
to love me," said Merced, a little proudly, and Uncle 
Iran looked long and keenly into her innooent eyes 
before he slowly said : 

** I believe you, child. I believe you wholly. WeQ, 
you shall be the daughter of my poverty, since you 
cannot be of mv ricnea, and I wfll dower vou with 
love and confidence, and an old man'a bleeslng. 
That last is not such a bad tldng to have, after alL" 

'* Merced! aren't vou going to set the tabia for 
dhmer till bedtime ?'' iorea«wd a huth voiee up tbe 
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ftain; and Merced, bloBhlng painfUlT, said: "I 
Bart go Doir, uncle, bnt Pam will be home pretty 
•oon, and Paul is perfectly Bplendid.'* 

The next morning Uncle Iran went out after break- 
fast, and presently returned, riding on an express- 
wagon, which deposited him, in company with a 
monstrons chest and an ordinary paclcing- trunk, at 
Mrs. MafBtt*s door. By the aid of the teamster, 
who indnged in some profanitv upon the crooked 
stairs, these boxes were carried up to Uncle Iran's 
attic, and during the rest of the day he was occupied 
in arranging that apartment Toward night he de- 
scended to the parlor, dressed in a traditional suit of 
nankeen and dark-blue broadcloth, bearing sundry 
articles in his hands. 

*' I have a few uifles here, sister.'' said he, in his 
usual meek tone, approaching Mrs. MalBtt, who 
relented a little from ner usual frozen demeanor as 
she noticed his burden. '* and I should like to eive 
you this shawl if you will accept it. It was given 
to me in Calcutta, and so I brought it home. And 
here is a set of bangles for Clyte, such as the ladies 
of the King of Oude's harem wear, if she likes, and 
here are some dress patterns of pina cloth and 
Indian muslin for you, Merced, and I have a carved 
ivory smoking set for Paul. I had a few other 
things, but was able to sell them down-town and 
buy a stove and some fuel for my room, as you bad 
none to spare, sister.'' 

'' Why, mother, there is that stove in the store- 

closet down-stairs " began Clyte, whose bangles 

made her imprudently good-natured ; but her motlier 
stopped her with a look, and smoothly interposed : 

** That poor old broken thing, dear ! I wouldn't 
have let your uncle use such a miserable apology 
tor a stove, even if it could have been put together, 
which it can't Well, brother, this shawl is really 
exquisite, and I am ever so much obliged. You 
sent me one when I was married, bnt that is thirty 
years ago, and I had to sell it long ago ; this is a 
perfect beauty, and Just the colors to suit me." 

" I am very glad, and if you will come up-stairs 
I will show you some curiosities in my room," said 
Uncle Iran, good-naturedly. " Won't you come up, 
CIvte and Merced f* 

Nothing loath, the girls ran up-stabs, followed 
more slowly by the widow, and all stood aston- 
ished at the transformation wrought in the bare 
and dingy attic by the contents of the packing- 
boxes. A richly-colored Turkish rug covered the 
middle of the floor, curtains to match hid the little 
window, and were draped at the head of the bed ; 
a piece of silk brocade was thrown over a table, 
and a heavy shawl spread upon the bed ; some 
richly-wrongbt weapons hung upon the wall, a few 
pictures, some books, a bronze or two was scat- 
tered around, and some toys in ivory and sandal- 
wood looked and sm'elt of the East Bnt the 
oddest and also the most conspicuous ornament of 
the room was one at s>ight of which all three 
women exclaimed aloud in horror and amazement. 
It was a bronze figure about a foot in height, as it 
sat cross-legged upon its throne, poeseraing six 
arms and as many legs, with four faces, each claim- 
hig a difftrent yet equally superlative degree of 
ugliness, the grinning month and sharpened teeth 
ot one behig balanced by the glaring, iridescent 
eyes and horrible frown of another, the snaky hafr 
and beard of a third, or the writbhig serpent pro- 
truding from the convulsed lips ot the fourth. 

"Horrible!" "Hideous!" •• Frightful!" exclaimed 
the three feminine voices in chorus, and Uncle Iran, 
quite delighted, chuckled and rubbed his hands, re- 
plyhig: 

'* What, mv dear little goddess, my charming P'ar- 
butee, horrible, hideous and frightfhl ! Now, I 
assure you all that is a very valuable idol, one of 
the verr best in all India, and considered quite a 
desirable thing to have in the house, even when 
made in clay, and this is really a nice bronze be- 
sides its supernatural virtues. Be careful never to 
touch it, however, for each one of those hands con- 



tains a Uttle hidden blade which springs out when 

Sressed, and inflicts a very ugly wound; in fact, 
leir blades are poisoned. I am afraid, but there is 
no danger at all if you don't touch her, and yon see 
they had to carry out the idea of the goddess of tor- 
ture. In India tney bring birds to sacrifice to her, 
and place them between ner hands, so that she csn 
kill tnem for herself. Very curious people the Hin- 
doos." 

" At least, brother, promise to lock your door 
when yon go out, and warn Paul about the poisoned 
knives. Really, I scarcely like to have you keep it 
in the house, or at any rate, right out like that.'' 

And Mrs. MafBtt her mind equally divided be- 
tween delight at the possession ot her new shawl, 
and the decdre of peremptorily orderhig this fright- 
ful idol out of her house, backed toward the door 
and out of it, followed by her daughter, while Merced, 
to whom nature had given a capacity for fun, 
severely repressed by the circumstances of her life, 
lingered behind to Kiss Uncle Iran, and whisper in 
his ear: 

" I don't belive a word of the knives ! You were 
Just tormenting Aunt Belinda— you know you were." 

" Hush, hush, my dear ! And, above all, promise 
never to touch the idol, or let anybody else.'' And 
the old man, even while joinin|f in his niece's laugh* 
cast one of his shrewd and piercing looks into her 
eves, as if to detect her real feehngs and intentions. 
Merced felt that look, and sobering herself directly, 
said, earnestly : 

*' Of course I won't, uncle, and I wouldn't have 
at any rate if yon asked me not, even without the 
fable of the knives. Come, dinner is almost ready." 

llie weeks and the months went on, and the MaMtt 
atmosphere was heavy with stormy tfareatenings ; 
worse, these clouds seemed gathering especially 
around poor Merced's head. George Wasnington 
Banks was behaving strangely, unaccountably, in 
fact, as both Clyte and her motoer angrily agreed ; 
actually, it seemed at times, as if he were more at- 
tentive to Merced than to her cousin, and, as Clyte 
remarked, with a spiteful giggle, as if feeling himself 
not good enough for the parlor, he had concluded 
to stop short in the kitchen. We may be sure that 
the poor little orphan was not long allowed to re- 
main in ignorance of this opinion ; in fact, the first 
idea entering her mind of such a state of things 
came from Clyte *s tannts as to her forwardness and 
presumption, and so far were these finally carried, 
that even Merced*s sunny temper was moved to 
wrath, and she said : 

^' Perhaps I had better go away fh>m here alto- 
gether. Uncle Iran and I can set up housekeeping 
together, if you will give me my ten thousand dol- 
lars, aunt" 

'* Ungrateful huzzy ! Your ten thousand dollars, 
indeed I Yes, I dare say that old dotard " 

Thus Aunt Belinda, and then stopped short for 
in the doorway appeared the old dotard himself, 
with Paul behmd uim, the two having entered the 
house and come up-stairs unheard by the combatants. 

"What al>out Merced's ten thousand dollars, 
mother?" asked Paul, respectftilly, yet sternly, 
which had alarmed the widow not a little, since the 
six hundred dollars income of Merced's fortone and 
the hundred and fifty dollars flrom Uncle Iran were 
at least two-thirds or her entire revenue, and could 
very fll be spared— at least, until Clyte's prospects 
were more assured, and Just at present, they seemed 
decidedly uncertain, for Merced, since the late ex- 
planation, was carefbl never to be present in the 
{)arlor during Mr. Banks's visits, spending the even* 
ng with her uncle Iran in the quaint and comforta- 
ble little den he had contrived of his attic bedroom ; 
and Mr. Banks, missing her, showed such symptoms 
of restlessness and discontent, that Clyte and her 
mother became seriously alarmed. Still he con- 
tinued to call nenrly every evening, and, as Mrs. 
Maffitt flrankly de> lared, " While there is hfe thare 
is hope," and tli** reluctant wooer might yet be 
skillfully brought to book, even in his own despite. 
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But now another obstacle arose in the path of the 
unjiappy boilder of chateaux en E^pagne, Miss 
Banks, secare in her position of heiress, and also 
encouraged by Mrs. and Miss Maffitt*s openly ex- 
pressed wishes, had begun to make open love to the 
reluctant Paul, ^vho, for very shame's sake, avoided 
seeing her meanlns as long as he could, and, when 
blindness was no longer possible, avoided meeting 
the lady so pointedly as to drive her to despair, and 
make his mother furiously angry. Many and sharp 
were the controversies upon the subject, and almost 
invariably the son came ofi victor, since he had 
always a man's resources of taking up his bat and 
leaving the house —a weapon more ellective, after 
all. than the woman's flooa of tears, and not hall so 
fatiguing. 

One evening b especial, Merced and her uncle, 
just settling themselves for a quiet evening, heard 
through the open doors Mrs. Maf&tt's angry voice, 
declaring : 

" WelC Clyte asked her to come and sit with me 
this evening, whUe she and George are at the thea- 
tre, and of course you must escort her home.'* 

" It is quite out of the question, mother, for I told 
you last time I would not go home with her again, 
she must wait here for her brother if she comes 
with him." 

** But, Paul, it is disgraceful, it is ungentlemanly, 
it is actually insolent to treat a lady so. It is be- 
having verv badlv to me, too, for I promised that 
von should see her home. Do you want to show 
her that I have no authority over mv own sonT' 

"No, I don't; but please don^t do so again, 
mother, for it places me in a very disagreeable 
position. Since you promised for me, I will go, but 
I ihall ask Merced to go along, too^ for 1 wonH be 
alone with Miss Banks if I can help it. I won't let 
any woman demean herself by makiug an ofler out- 
right for me to refuse, and that is what we nearly 
came to last time I went home with her. I'm not a 

Cuppy, and don't imagine such things, so you may 
eueve me when 1 tell you it was so.'' 

** Well, well; and if she did ofler herself, Paul, 
how could you do better! She has at least a hun- 
dred thousand in her own right, and a share " 

*' She may have a half-share in the Bank of Eng- 
land or in the United States Treasury for anything I 
care I" shouted Paul. *' But she will never get a 
share in my name or my life. I detest the woman, 
mother, and I won't have her cranmied down my 
throat to please vou or anybody else. Vm going 
out now, and I will be in at ten o'clock, and escort 
Mias Banks home aa you have promised, and I shall 
take Merced along for protection, and take care that 
she don't leave us." 

"For protection! Well, I didn't know I had so 
brave a fellow for a son. * He was afraid of the 
poor little maid, and looked vastlv silly,' " sneered 
Mrs. llaffitt, but at that moment the door-bell rang, 
Clyte ran to answer it, her mother hastened to 
smooth her face and plumage to receive the visitors, 
and Pavl rushed hastily up-stairs to his own room, 
but, seeing Uncle Iran's door open, bolted through it, 
glanced hastily at the faces of the two listeners, and 
throwing himself into a chair, ezdahned, bitterly : 

" No doubt yon think me a conceited Jackanapes 
who fancies every woman in love with him " 

"There, there, boy, say no more," interposed 
Uncle Iran, kindly. " Some things don't bear hand- 
ling, like my Parbntee there : and, by the-wav, I 
am going to give that to Merced, here, for a wedding- 
present.'' 

<*A wedding-present!" exclaimed Paul, turning 
an angry and contemptuous glance on poor Merced. 

" What! are you going to take that idiot down- 
stairs?" 

" Or would yon prefer the idiot up-stairs?" asked 
Uncle Iran, $oUo voce, 

Merced colored furiously, at which query does not 
appear, but answered, bravely : 

" No, Paul, I am not going to marrv Mr. Bangs, or, 
indeed, anybody else that I know of." 



" Bnt Uncle Iran mentioned a wedding-present" 

" Oh, that is in case she ever should marry, and 
there is something else in my camphor-chest. Wait, 
I will go to the store-closet and look for it." 

AnoUncle Iran, delighted at his own guilefulneas, 
left the room, closing the door after him. Fifteen 
minutes later he returned, bearing a parcel delight- 
fully enveloped in fk^grant Indian paper, and, open- 
ing the door with considerable unnecessary noise, 
found Merced in tears, and Paul too bosilv engaged 
in comforting her to be frightened at anybody's ap- 
proach. 

." Here is something to dry up her tears with, my 
dear boy," said Uncle Iran, calmly; and opening ius 
parcel upon the bed, he unrolled and tossed into 
Merced's lap a piece of the richest and softest white 
satin ever spun, delicately embroidered in cream- 
color, with a pattern of Oriental fantasy. 

" Your wedding-dress, my dear," said he. "But 
I am sorrv to hear you never intend to marry." 

" I am happy to inform you. Uncle Iran,'' replied 
Paul, triumpnantly, ** that she has changed her 
mind on that point, and that I used the two minutes 
of your absence to such advantage ?" 

" Two minutes I Twenty by that clock, my boy." 

" Two or twenty, they were enough to make me 
the verv happiest fellow alive." 

"And you, my love? It seems you are not so 
happy, since you are crying." 

"Ob, uncle !" And then, clinging close round the 
old man's neck, the poor, motherless child whis- 

f>ered as she would have to a mother, *^ I have 
oved him so long, and never supposed he could love 
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me. 

" Pho, child ! He has loved you ever since I first 
came to this house," replied Uncle Iran ; and then 
Merced kissed him, and he and Paul shook hands; 
and then both lovers fell to admiring the wedding- 
dress, and then it was settled that the marriage 
should be very soon and very quiet, and that they 
three would set up a little bouse together on Paul's 
and his uncle's income, and that the interest of Mer- 
ced's fortune should still belong to her aunt and 
cousUi, so long as they should need it. And so ihe 
happy hours slipped by until Merced laughingly ex- 
claimed : 

" Ten o'clock, Paul ! Ton mnst go out by the 
back stairs and door, and come round to the front, 
and wait upon Miss Banks home." 

" Then you must go down and be ready in ibe 
parior for me to invite you to take a little walk witn 
us,'' replied Paul. **I swore I wouldn't go alone." 

" I snail be most happy, Mr. MafBtt ; omy do 
rush!" 

When Mrs. MafBtt was Informed next morning of 
the new order of things, she turned rigid and stony 
with horror, then broke into fury, then subdded 
into tears, and finally made urgent request that ihs 
news of the engagement should be kept strictly 

Erivate for one week from date. This concession 
eing gladly made by the culprits, who were really 
somewiiat terrified at their own audacity, the widow 
set herself to work to use the reprieve to the best 
advantage, and skillfhlly preparing her engines of 
war, brought them to bear so suddenly, so strongly, 
and so relentlesslv upon the forti-ess she besieged 
in her daughter's name, that it was surprised 
and frightened into a surrender, and Mr. <^orge 
Washington Bangs found himself the betrothed 
husbana of Miss Clyteranestra MaflStt, with the nap- 
tial day already named, almost before be discovered 
that this was the end aimed at by the lady who 
interviewed him so vigorously. 

And now Uncle Iran suddenly became mysterious 
and very busy, leaving home every morring, and 
often not returning unul night, discouraging any in- 
quiries into his movements, and cordially indorsing 
Mrs. MafDtt's sugary suggestion that the new-mar- 
ried couple and dear brother Iran should remain with 
her, since Clyte was about to marrv soon after 
Merced, and she, the widow, would be left quite 
alone. Neither Merced nor Paul found mnch hap* 
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pinMB in this proposal, bat fts Uncle Iran approved 
It with a certain anthority which be Iiad lately as- 
sumed toward Merced, they submitted, too happy 
in each other to care very much for the rest 

And BO the wedding-day arrived, and Uncle Iran 
gave away the bride, and a few moments later 
awaited her at the cnuroh-door, and led her to a 
^ handsome conp6, with her monogram painted upon 
the panel, and a very correctly dressed coachman 
sitting Btatne-like upon the box, his whip poised at 
precisely the proper angle, and the necessary look 
of wooden immobility upon his fooe. 

*• Get riffht in, my dear ; it's aU right Get in, Paul, 
my bov ; Pll see you presently,'* said Uncle Iran, a 
^ood deal excited, as he shoved the bridal couple 
into the carriage, quite regardless of remark or 
question, and then, saying to the man on the box : 
** Follow my coup6, James," jumped into his own 
carriage, and drove off at a rattling pace. 

Ten minutes later he stood at the open door of a 
small but charmingly r€(9ierch6 Uttle mansion, on 
the pleasantest street of Beacon Hill, welcoming the 
bewildered Merced as she came slowly up the steps, 
with the words : 

** Come in, dear, and bid your old uncle welcome 
to your new home, for it is yours, my child, every 
stick and stiver of it, and every article of furniture, ^ 
and the title-deeds are in Parbutee*s keeping. Come 
and see her on her new pedestal.'' 

Almost danchag in his eagerness, the happy old 
man led the way to the cozylittle library behmd the 
drawing-room, and there, to be sure, on a plinth of 
malachite, stood the horrible idol, grinning satisfac- 
tion with every one of her hideous moutlis, and 
seeming to guard with great delight a number of 
folded papers placed beneath a comer of her throne. 

**Do you see her, my dears!" exclaimed Uncle 
Iran, his voice trembling in a sort of ectasy. ** Well, 
uglv as she looks, she is your household goddess, 
and tutelary divinity. Promise me that you will 
always honor and keep her. guard her from all injury, 
and give her this place of honor in your house so 
long as you both shall live, and leave a charge upon 

iour children to do the same thing. Promise, 
[erced." 

*' I do promise, dear uncle." said the bride, who 
would have promised to honor the stupid pig if her 
uncle had asked it 

*• Promise, Paul ?*' 

** I do promise, uncle," replied the bridegroom, 
wondering how he should most gently and kindly 
convey his mad relation to Summerville. 

** Then, see here ! See what Parbutee will do for 
those who love and honor her." And fumbling for 
a few moments with a spring in the back of theldors 
neck, he pressed it so sharply, that the four heads 
£ew violeotly backward, ana out fk-om the cavity so 
revealed flew a sparkling, radiant shower of some- 
thing hard, glittermg and so dense as to strike with 
perceptible sound even upon the Aubusson carpet. 

*' Tney are diamonds, my dears," remarked uncle 
Iran, subsiding all at once into a condition of the 

Sost intense quiet, and seating himself in a Spanish 
ather reading-chair, **ju8t a hundred of them, 
Paul, if you will take the trouble to count them; 
valued at a million dollars in Calcutta, and worth a 
little more here. It wasn't worth while having 
them fingered over in tho Custom House, so I had 
Parbutee arranged to keep them safe for me. I had 
a little loose change, besides, say a couple of million 
more, and I fancied acting over the old story I read 
in one of Miss Edgeworth s novels when I was a boy, 
about the uncle f^om India who came home poor, 
so as to see which of his nephews and nieces eould 
stand the test I tried it on pretty thoroughly, didn't 
I ? Well, well, I am an old man and very Ured. Give 
me a glass of wine, Paul, my boy. There's a will, 
and Mereed Is my heiress. It's turned evening." 

They ran to him. His head kXL back with a smile 
npon the kindly lips. He was quite dead, and still 
Parbutee smiled, out now with exultation and satis- 
faction, for she is Bohwanee, the goddess of death. 



Sympathy between Cats and Dogs. 

The hereditary enmity between cat and dog is 
proverbial, and yet, when in good hands, they are 
sure to become very loving friends, and even to 
show considerable sympathy with each other. Here 
is a case in which the animals had but slight passing 
acquaintance with each other. The anecdote which 
immediately follows is communicated by a lady. 

''Compaasion was shown in the following case : 
A poor little cat was lying very ill by the kitchen 
fire ; another cat came inquiringly up. A Scotch 
temer (belonging to the house in wnich we were 
then lodging, and, therefore, a comparative stranger 
to the invalid) immediately lumped off a chair, and 
silently but firmly turned it back, as if to say, ' You 
must not disturb her.' He also turned back in the 
same manner our own large dog. 

" Many years ago my mother had a cat and dog ; 
and when the cat had kittens, the dog, a terrier, 
would take charge of them for an hour at a time, 
and no one dared touch them. Although at other 
times he was gentle, he then snaried at all comers. 
Directly the mother reappeared, ' Fly ' walked off 
and resigned his charge." 

The four following anecdotes all relate to sympathy 
between cats and dogs, and have been sent by dif- 
ferent correspondents : 

" One dav a large black cat entered the garden in 
a most deplorable condition, her tail neany cut in 
two by a tin kettle which had been tied to it. The 
kettie was taken off, and the poor creature brought 
into the house and fed. Our littie dog, ' Trotty.' 
was greaUy delighted to have another friend ; but 
* Blackie,' as we called the cat, would not allow 
him to go near her, scratching and spitting if he ap- 
proached. All the time her tail seemed very pain- 
ful, but at the end of three or four days Trotty some- 
how managed to bite off the end of it. This eased 
the poor creature's pains, and f^om that time they 
were loving friends." Trotty 's reasoning was as 
correct in this case as if he bad been the subject of 
transmigration, and formerly inhabited the body of 
a hospital surgeon. 

*' When our littie dog Trotty was quite young, we 
had a kitten, * Mittie ' by name. She was a gentie. 
loving creature, who evidently disliked behag pulled 
about and teased by Trotty, but only resented it in 
the most gentie way. The result of this teasing was 
that pour little Mittie did not grow, and at ten 
months' old she was a dwarf. $he was then acci- 
dentally scalded, and so badly that for some weeks 
she lay on a pillow, and had her sores regulariy 
dressed with oil. All this while Trotty was appar- 
enUy troubled, and when the sores were partly 
healed he gentiy licked them, and so aided in berre- 
coverv. From that time he never teased her, and 
they lived together for a year, Mittie growing into 
a fine cat At the end of this time 1 fancied that 
Trotty was again at his tricks; but on closely 
watching them, I found that Mittie held up her head 
hi order that Trotty might lick her neck, on which 
we found a small lump. This went on for some time, 
Mittie touching Trotty with her paw when she 
wished to be licked, and again when she widied him 
to desist ; the lump proved malignant, and dear little 
Mittie died. Trottv was restiess lor weeks, and would 
not eat as usual." 

" In another case a cat, to whom one kitten had 
been spared, one day came near losing her frolic- 
some oOspring, which had contrived to chmb up a 
large tub of water and fall in. The mother in vain 
endeavored to rescue her kitten, but when she de- 
sisted in despair, the house dog marched gravely 
up, got the drenched little creatore out, and took it 
to the old oat" 



An Old lf«gso Preaclfter in Chicago says of 
Solomon : ** King Solomon had three hnndnid wires 
and seven hundred other lady friends." 



FCH FOR THE FAULT. 



" What i» Outt noUe, darling : 
Disviia. — "Oh. ie» (Hi^ papa- Sver tinte ha read 

protmteofmarTiiu^'--' 1-1--1-J ■--•-_>.__._ 

Adolfhos "Oft.'" '— 

uuns tbe di; I 



lilt voptn cif aaUont for breach cf 



t papa, ever tmte he read m Oie ptiper* cf aaUent for breads 
belTtg abotiiked, he ii almayt going about crocfetnj hit ftor$e-teh^." 
.DMs raflentiTal;.) "Weil, wnM ii—er—bt troubling you io—e\ 



ideal, ot Londoa fuhlonkUt Kclaty, 1* ver; pii 
tiMUr hi inlnng the memlMra of b«r bovMhold t 
th«)r ^nmoce. TbeotbMda;ihedMlr*d&Dei 

i<LlboBn«a <« gnen Hlbenlao} to wnd mam on 
IdovD'town with a maauis. "Youi boj'a ci>qi< 

(back, ■ ■■ 5 .. - 



bad occaiion to Hod Jama biowelt to iaqatrg afler 
• iadr-M«nd, who wu eipecting a eirtaiu latoraat- 
iDg flTeou " WsU, wtat anaircr did fOD get f' ibs 
aAad; "Oh, It'* all tight, mu'im. lie doctor 
Mji It'i a Sua Httla tig*r." 



.. „ ._ . .r 10 Us aaklei," was tha 

niwer. " Then (here 1b plenty of 

tfaer, "No, thefo'Htinl " Mtinlnpi^ 

■'> In bead Ant." 



'' rqolned the Bnt, " 



The Fslr 8« la OaBmny an not to be irlBed 
with. At a Uocf-dreai ball gi*ea there receotl; 
by the inhalternB of an iDtantr; Tsgtment, a lady. 
Doled lororisin»lily and wit, was bronght h j chance 
I the side ol one of the Ohiet military anlhontleg of 
.ja place. Bald alie to Colonel Z. : "Hayluk, 
colonel, what you are?" "Oh," answered the 
colonel, who was erldeallT not in one ol hla happy 
moods. " I am nothing, what are ; on !" " 1 am 
t to oolhing," waa tha prompt tejoinder. 
Hare,'* aaid a fUmer In Byracoaa aa he ezhlh- 
K hrnitn iat to tha mannlactorer. " I hare 
ad the jar apllt from 
_. _ ._hapa yon can explain tba phet> 
' Oh. yea, 1 can." waa the ready reply, 
■■ loe OHRer waa nrooger than the Jar." 

Colasel n&nkiBll, of Kentocky, once aald to 
the lata ThoiBaa H. Benton, who had a floe, large 
wayot deportlDg bimBelf: " Seoalor Benton, why 
do yon talk to jonrseli bo mnch!" With «-"" "- 
nlty, Benton replied ; " Colonel Uanhall, 1 
yna very eameatly and truly why I talk ti 

great man talk," 
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ENIGKAS, CHABADES, ETC. 



Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 

1.— LOOOOBIPH. 

Beverao mj first, then oaoghty boji 
My OM right well do know : 

M J la8t*a an EngUah town» tad whole 
The aaoie to 70a will ahow. 

2.— Squabb Words. 

A amall piece of wood ia thia ; 
Next ia an animal, I wia ; 
In third a metal yon will see ; 
My fourth ia certainly not tree. 

3.— Charade. 

In the waves of the tempeat-toaaed ocean, 

In aea, torrent, river and lake, 
In Niagara^a roar and commotion. 

In &e atreamlet, the marsh and the brake ; 

In the ann'a first bright raya at the dawning, 
In the dew on the bright, blushing rose, 

In the rahibow sweet of April's morning, 
They ever my first most disclose. 

In a still, shady vale if yon wander, 

'Midst a sweet and a fragrant perfome, 

0*er my aweet little next yon may ponder, 
For it loves in the valley to bloom. 

On the bosom of mirror-like watera, 
An emblem of calm and repoae. 

To Natore's proad sons and fair danghters 
My whole doth its beaatiea diacloae. 

4 BXIOMA* 

We are thick, we are thin, we are large, we are 

amall. 
And we moatly, yonll find, are of aervice to all ; 
By the stodent and scholar we greatly are need, 
Thoogh by all nanghty children we're sadly abased. 

Jnst like yon. we have names, we've a back and 

two sides, 
Thoogh no arms to protect ns whatever betides ; 
Bat in this I doa*t think that I wrongly surmise. 
You are sure to iind in ns both large and small eyes. 

We don*t. like most people, for show care a pin, 
But. Just like a few others, our worth lies within. 
And though often yon see us dressed gayly out- 
side. 
Our true value within ns will always abide. 

Sometimes we so deeply yonr mind will impress, 
That your eyes will be filled at some scene of dis- 
tress; 
Bnt then, too, when we're in a much livelier strain. 
We can bring back the smile to yonr lips once 
again. 

We could tell you of daya that have pasaed long 

sgo, 
Of discoveries and wondrous inventions we know ; 
We describe to yon things and events of ali kinds. 
And instruction and pleasare we give to yonr 

minds. 

Bnt it woold, I'm afraid, take up far too moch space 
If all onr vast knowledge I wanted to trace ; 
80, dear friends, I think now I will bid yon good- 

by— 
The answer, Vm sure won't take long to descry. 

6.— CUBTAILMXNT. 

A simple little flower am I, 

I bloom in every meadow green ; 

But not alone in fields I grow. 
In gardens also 1 am seen. 

But, stay ! If you remove my tail, 
A platform raised yoa'U see, I know. 

Where honored guests will take their place, 
While humbler folk sit down below 



6.~Ckmtral DsLsnov. 

I had a first with brother Joe 

About this very riddle ; 
He had the impudence to sav 

That c was not in the middle. 
I'm finre he might as well have said 

That d waa not in fiddle. 

The heart of first now take away. 
And do it neat and clever, 

An alteration will be seen— 
Te8,aurelyl Did yon ever! 

Now, young folks all, I'll say good-by. 
The best of friends must sever. 

7.— MXTAGRAM. 

A earpenter*s tool please change the head, 
A well-known river yonll see instead ; 
Please change again, and you will see 
A measure of gronnd tt then will bo ; 
Now change again. I know I'm right, 
A kind of heap will come to sight. 

8.— TRAKSPOSmOM PUZZLX. 







Separate the amount expressed by the upper fig- 
ures into seven smaller some, of which that nnmber 
must be the total. Each of the seven small nnmbeci 
must be such as can be then represented by a single 
letter of Roman notation, thus transposing me whole 
into seven Roman letters. These, comuBed with 
the other letters represented by the objects below, 
should then be transposed so as to form a well- 
known proverb of six words, which has formed tke 
tiUe of a tamiliar book. 

9.— Falindbomi. 

Vm a part of a needle, 

As well as of yon ; 
Turn me round, and you'll see 

The same tUng soil in view. 

10.— Ombobam. \ 

My first a stalk wiU bring to view. 

But if you change the tail, 
You then will have what saOors do 

Whene'er they're In a gale. 
Change tail again, and then youH see 

A word that means to wind ; 
Once more, what meana to steam or smoke 

Ton in its place Will flnd.j 
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ENIfilCAS, CHARADES, ETC. 
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ll.~ElfIO]lA. 

I settle on iraUs. on eeilings. on floors. 

On tables, on cbaire, and on everything ; 
I bftsk 'neath the glorious son ont ot doors, 

Though tronble and anger to many 1 bring. 
Fffl a tUs, and yet 1 do this throogh the air, 

And often on this I recline at my ease ; 
On many a tartlet 1 settle, and there 

I eat all I can, and do jnst as I please. 

But often Vm seen by many sbarp eyes 

When Vm In the midst of a glorions feed. 
Then I make my exit, and I hear the shrill cries 

Of children, becaose I haye left them indeed. 
1 am small* Tery small, for yon cannot discern 

My month, although it*s a wonder to me ; 
If yon study me closely, yon often may learn 

A lesson of good from a body so wee. 

Here I am mighty, going now a good pace, 

Although l^e not legs or life in my form ; 
Bat Pm drawn by a horse, so, yon see. there's the 
case 

Presented to yon like a terrible storm. 
Bat my master, who drives the old horse where he 
goea. 

Is my bitterest foe, for I tickle him so ; 
Bat now I'll repose on his mby-tipped nose, 

And I won't move a peg till I'm forced to go. 

12.--CH1&ADB. 

When unaccommodating Fate 

From homes we cherish bear away 
The hearts that in the long ago 
Laughed far away the clouds of woe 
And made our life a holiday, 

'Tis then my glorious first appears, 

And bears to the expectant breast 
The blest assurances that calm 
And ease our minds from dark alarm. 
And set the fluttering heart at rest. 

And more than this : for were my first 
To pass beyond the reach of men, 
I fanoy trade's uncertain tide 
As sluffglishly as mud would glide, 
And lose its lively vigor then. 

My second is a quick af&ir 
We meet about us everv day ; 

And some ot us must surely be 

Possessed of his high dignity 

Ere from the world we pass away. 

My whole's a treasure infinite. 
By every faithful heart admired ; 

He carries consolation, joy. 

In love's unfaltering employ. 
In notioeable garb attired. 

But there are times when total bears 
The dnaxj messages of care ; 

He bears the dismal tale of death. 

The story of the dying breath. 
To loving bosoms everywhere. 

13.— Dbcapttation. 

My first is a carriaira, . 

I'm sure you wiu say; 
It's found very useful 

In lands far away. 

Now please to behead me. 

Pray what have we here? 
A kind of projection 

Or sbsir, it is dear. 

Again lop my head ofl ; 

Fair reader, behold : 
That I'm on all knives you 

Need not be told. 



14.— LOOOORIPH. 

Transpose my first and to vour view 
A well-known tree 'twill bring j 

Nezt's a flower ot perfume rare, 
About which we often sing. 

The two united, yon will flnd 

That (now the story's told) 
They will name a Scottish town 

Famed tor its abbey old. 

15.— Charade. 

To Beppo's castle on my first, 

On secret service bent. 
With one attendant off I hied 

From our commander's tent. 
And as upon my first's calm breast 

Our tedious wav we make, 
1, in the second of my boat, 

A short ifiesta take. 
Admitted through my whole at once 

My errand i declare: 
And thanks profuse do I receive 

For having ventured there. 

16.— Tbaksposxtion. 

A town in Ireland, when transposed, 

WUl give a brilliant sheen ; 
^Bransposed again, a lady's dress 

Will oft do this, I ween : 
Transpose once more, now Sphinx consult, 
You soon will find the true result 

17.— Palimdbomb. 

I'm part of a needle, 

As well as ot you : 
Turn me round, and you'll see 

The same thing stul in view. 

18.-— Squarb Words. 

A kind of stone ; prayer ; taste ; priests of a 
pagan divinity; a Spanish weight; a source of 
power. 

19.— LOOOORIPH. 

What means to pull if you turn round, 
A guard or watcn will then l>e found ; 
Now turn It round and please behead, 
What means uncooked you'll have instead. 

20.— Squark Words. 

I trust that you never fall into a first. 
Of faults I am sure it is one of the worst ; 
A ^der is weaving iu delicate snare 
From next of a pole to the bar of a chair ; 
My third could make stones into rubies or gold. 
And ugly folk fair, in the brave davs of old ; 
I'll now make my fourth, with a shake of the hand, 
And a bow to each one ot this great riddling band. 

21.— LOGOGRIPH. 

A narrow strip of wood 

Behead and then transpose. 

An article von wear 
Remainder will disclose. 



Answrbs to Bmiomas, Cbaradbs, bto., 

Df SBrTRMBBB NUMBIR. 

1. Moon-beam (moonbeam). 2. Soar, song. soul. 
3. Hairpin. 4. Porter, oriole, ribbed, tobevi, eleven, 
redine. 5. Goose, Altar, Inkerman, link, awn. 
6. Ear-nest (earnest). 7. Plash, flare, flame, flat, 
flask. 8. Plat-on-ically (platonically). 9. Brothee, 
broth. 10. Tease, ease, sea. II. Bats, acre, tree, 
seed. 12. Rock, roc. 13. Thousand. 14. Gloves, 

flove(h)er, lover, love, over. 15. Note, Eton. 
6. TUler,i-reefa, ledger, legatt, a-lvtal, rare-la. 



FUS FOB THE FAIOLT. 



Ha 'WwBWd Bmm* Seawcry— Ob • tnto OOB 
ioft Eut oi«r the Cnibtl Road tb* ollMr d«j, «m i 
CuiroraiuboDDdlocNaw Jann.Midtbe tnln bu 
torcalj laft Chlowo bahind wMo b« tUpped tb( 
ooDductor aad aald: "On wbiab aida ol ttaa road 
csD I ace tha baatmaantaina*" TbeeoDdoctoi Mi 
bim Ibsra vara no moantauia alonf 



an indifiiBntlr 
la bnUa tbla n> 



raplMd: 



"What m tba biuU 



Bse< 



did ;oa bi 

I'm tT»Te1_„ -. 

It doD't uka In at leiat oi 



by any old rolni ol InWrestr' Tba brakemao 
CDDldo't ramember mj raiaa axeapt an old Ion 
kouaa here and than, and tba Callfarnlan waa mad 
Id a mlnnla. " Do ran Uiink that 1 ahlppod on the 
road aa freight or live atook!" he eallM oat " It 
jon dont run put any oldirnJu. «hj doat 700 aa* 



la-cardi, and natbedaceiTiiig people! 



along the abore ot that lake oTar there?" "Ho; 
wa are aa sear It aa we ahall n." "Too ara, eliF 
Tbaa Out aatUa* tbia road wltb me ! Wban 1 ootne 
ba«k I'll nd« io a loBber-wafoo. Ton eu l«ka 
joor eanfooBdad old railroad ud eat It, but no 
eu't kml ma aoin. Looka to me aa If tha talka 
wbo bmit tt aimpl* wauled to oonneot Dntnit asd 
Cbloago.and did a't care a cent roraoeDary. I'll (el 
oS ai the next alalHm and walk." 

» II&Ta Yav Ksjoyed onr atra*b«nT f««i»«l, 
bopr' "Ob.jea.dr!" ■"rbea,"aakedtbe twebar. 
■eakbig to appaod a moral, ■* If f oa had allppad talo 
mr garden aod picked tboM atrawberrlea wltboot 
nj leaTO, wonid UieT haie t«Mad aa good ■• now V 
ETaiT little b07 In that atabiad and aUok; c^aataj 
ahriakad oat, " No, air 1" "Wbroot!" " 'Cua," 
aald little lliomaa, with tba oheerfnlDaaa of atiBBcMM 
Tirtoa, " then we ihooldn't hare had angai and 
en am with 'em," 



— "What are you aymg for. SaUi/r" 
.,~" 'COS 1 gotltit loothaiAe." 



Ill htri 



'otmd io mjf grandmoOMr, nhe'B itioie utr 
End i»il *em btu^k uhertangr ahm leantxJ' 



at and put 



! ihe toioir» Aois 10 toie 



'Wbta tba eondnetor next came along, tba Calilor- 
nlan waa loaUoE from the window to catch light of 
the brldgea, ana be tamed and eald : " irve coma 
' to an/ brldgea OTar eight hundred Icet long, Jnit 

£ re me the word. I don't care aboot seeing any 
DTter ooaa." The condnolar had to admit that 
tba road waa trying to get alonic nith ■ few abort 
biidiea, and the pasienger bobbed aroond in hi* 
aeat, and repbed: "What did yon baitd joar old 
road lor if yon haven't an; long briJges on the 
line T Why didn't jod hoot tor a new ana f Aboat 
tUtty mite* weit of Detroit, the Calilotnian caaEhl 
■ifht ot the laka afar-ofl, and going ont on the plet- 
fmn, be aaked the brabamao : " Don't yon mn 



RlCkta or WomeB_Woineo hare certain 
rjghta which are Inalienable. Every woman baa a 
right to be of sny age aha pleasai; ir fbe «eie 
10 tell her real age, do one would belien bar. 
Every woman who nia,kea pnddlngB haa a ritht to 
bfheTe ibe can make better pnddfaigi Aaii aoj 
other woman in the woiid. Ererj woman baa a 
right to think her child the ptettieet little baby ta 
the world : and it woold be lolly to deny her the 
right, ror the woold be enra to take lb Every 

Eoang lady hii a right to faint when aha plaaaea. il 
er lover la by her aide to cutch her. And, Bnaliy, 
efery woman haa a right to goadp a little whan ifae 



Pint FOR THE FAKILT 



•'Dnra FIm*,"— ■'0«tyanr through ticksti at 
tlM wagon I" terauwd tht doorkeepar ol tha eirona 
to a janotnaowllbajlrioiihliam]. who had a 
haodfol ol ehaaga. " tU* 1* tbe third ttma — 



_ , -mlndsd cl 

and inqnirad of the Toncig mia : " Whr don't joa 
bs; joat tioketalf JOB want to go la!" "'Oaoaa 
I'm ahoTtl" was tha vhlnpsrcd raplj. "I didn't 
low aDODi^h for incldantals wbta I waa OuarinE od 
the ooat ot thla thing, hot 1 dont want Oe gal to 
know It.'' "How mnob are joa ahort!" " Oolf 
Bt* eoata. I tggarod that tan ahUllnga waotd pay 
all oxpciBM, bni 1 got Mt Wa apant tan eanta in 
paannta. Ua eanta oa tha oaia aad At* in oaodj. 1 
had foal a dollar lelt to pa; our way b. whaa th« 
gal got a pMont aluiok tQ her throat, aod 1 bad to 



The Boston " Courier " relatea the (oUowiBg : 
A pretttl;-draaaed little girl Ml on a trodd; itreet- 
OToaitog the other dav. and a geatlaman baataiMd 



^." anawered tbe digntOod little damtel ; " 11 roa 
plaata, we am't bMD intiodnced." 
Tbe Fa-abloMsble Proiaancliillaii ol ariito- 

cratic namaa had aliraya been " a llekar " to her. 
Irat thla nar aha hta detorniiDad to be fanttteaa. 
And so, doing the Aoademr. ahe read aloud, pro 
bono piMieo, tiom tha catalogae : ' ' 'The Tonlh or 



Oh, jet. yon c j. 

Wilklna," ratortad the pedigogne; "how do yon 
make that out* What aooad canyoa leair' "A 
Muad thraaUoit," qnlckly replied the amart boy. 



DOmOLlTIOtl. 

STVraTHRTC BiBTBB— "Zhm'f be k> orou. BHIy. Whal'i liie moUer tnlh you .'" 
BiLLT— "V'Ay, Tbmnw 5Iubb( Ao* oof the maatlat and I ain't." 

Stxnxavna Sisrtit— "JVeier mmOjUitre'li be vlaniu of irnade* t^ vAenhfitdemewUh'tm; 
be a good boy and mind all Bunday-tehoot l«(utitr lelt» y«a, and p«Hiapt ymi'U liavt 'tm. 



baj a fla*i ot lemonade to waah It down. Didn't 
do it, tto^fc tOI I had ponnded bar on tha baelc 
Diora'n flrty time*, and tned to poll one o' th«n flre- 
bydruu np by the root*." "Ill land yon At* 
oanta to mako op yoor dollar," tatd tha dttaen. 
■■ Ton will? By goah ! bnt that let* m* oot. I'd 
made t>p my mmd to tall th* gal that lb* tlgera had 

Kt looae, aod the hyenaa had ran mad. bnt «he'a 
Mfhaadod and might not have belietad It. 
Tbaoke*, *; and Ibe ibat tlma I'm In town I'U pay 
It baek. Haag It! I oiter figgared on 'le*en ahil- 
lioga 'aload ol ten ; bnt yon'T* made m* happy toi 
Ilia. CoiM.BMit" 



Advfee to Little Bo^a, by a aplnater at az- 
partanoe : It yonr auter, while engaged In a tender 
canTaraatiDn with her ewaetbeart. aaka yon to 



la th* yoDDg hopefnl'a reply. 

; • Crlala— Walking toward ■ 



ns 



FUN FOB THE FAJOLT. 



Dot lieedle Paby. 

Wbiftl Gretehen'8 got % paby! 

Id TAs a leedle poy ; 
Sboost look ood in dot gradle^ 

Taw I How iah dat mit hoigh ? 

Dot poj vai mine nnd Gretchen's ; 

See dot! Ain'd bim fihoost pou? 
Oh, don* yon gry now, paby— 

Ton make *em tfok yon grots. 

^-sh-ah-sh ! Ob, athop dot ! 

Look ood nnd aee der mens 
Vbat goom to see der paby, 

Dot's Oh, vat leedle hands! 

Dot's mine nnd Gretchen*s paby— 

Py kraahns ! don' von see ? 
Dot nose was sboost like Gretcben*s, 

Der rest vas sboost like me I 

See dot now ; Id vas laffln' 

Und gickin' nb id's toes ! 
Goom here, yon little rascal, 

Und shtiike yonr ladder's noae I 

Veil, maybe I vas vo<^ish 

To take me on so bad ; 
Rnt dot was Gretoben*s paby — 

Der first von vhat she bad ! 

Q—99 «r Ooosee— The particniar kind of a 
smoothing-iron known among tailors as a goose 
came near npsetting the reason of a bright yoong 
clerk and the nropnetor of a Chicago tailoring es- 
tablishment. The mansger wanted two of tM in- 
stmments mentioned, and so told the clerk; bnt, 
alter the latter had sat for tome time writing ont the 
order, he looked np in a bewildered way, and asked : 
**What wonid yon call the ploral of a tailor's 

Soose ?" ** Why, geese is the plnral of goose," said 
le manager. ** well, yon wonldn't have me write 
an order for two tailor's geese, wonld yon?" " That 
does not sonnd scaroely sensible io this connection," 
said the proprietor. ** flow wonld it do to say two 
taUor's gooses ?" The boy turned to the dictionary, 
and, shaking his head, remarked. '* Webster does 
not give any snch plural as that to goose, and I 
won't." The situation was growing serious, when 
suddenly the clerk fell to writfng, with the exclama- 
tion : "* Now ru fix it I" And the order which he 
soon banded to the head of the house to sifirn did fix 
it, for it read : ** Messrs. Brown & Co., Hardware 
Dealers, Fifth Avenue— Please send me a number 
one tailor's goose, and send me anotherjnstlikeit." 
But further than this, the question what the plural 
of a tailor's goose is has not yet been settled. 

A Nef^ro bet that he could stay in a smoke-house 
twenty minutes and endure the smoke. About 
three hours alter being pulled out he revived 
enough to say : ** Golly ! but I forgot to shet my 
mout !" 

'Wben ThonsAs drove up to a house on Eliza- 
beth Street to deliver the usual quart of mixture, the 
gentleman of the bouse kindly Inqntred, ** Thomas, 
ow many quarts of milk do you deliver ?*' *' Ninety- 
one, sir." "And how many cows have you?" "Nine, 
sir." The gentleman made some remarks about an 
early Spring, and the state of the roads, and then 
asked, *' Say, Thomas, how much milk per day do 
your cows average?" *' Seven quarts, sir." '*Ah, 
um !" said the gentleman, as be moved ofi. Thomas 
looked after him, scratched bis head, and all at 
once grew pale as he palled out a short pencil and 
began to figure on the wagon-cover, ^'Nine cows is 
nine, and I set down seven quarts under the cows 
and multiply. That's sixty-three quarts of milk. I 
told him I sold ninety-one quarts per day. Sixty- 
three f^om ninety-one leaves twenty-eight and none 
to carry. Now, where do I get the rest of the milk ? 
ril be hanged if I haven't given myself away to one 
of my best customers bv leaving a dnmed big cavity 
in these Aggers to be filled with water !" 



Diogenes In TezaB._Not long since a party of 
visitors inspected the poorhonse. Among the in- 
mates was a venerable-lookingold man, whose face 
indicated perfect happiness. He seemed to be per- 
fectly contented, bald one of the visitors, " Yon 
seem to be satisfied with yonr lot" ** I am," he 
replied ; ** I have a source of consolation that is 
denied to most men." *' Ah !" said the visitor, ** you 
look forward to a blissful fnture beyond the grave." 
*' Tea," responded the old man ; ** bnt I also find 
much comfort in the proverb that saya one man^ 
ion is another man's gain. It makes me happy to 
think that I never lost enough to do the feller that 
found it much good.'* 

A SAytng of a UtUe Portiaod boy is thas re- 
corded : little Arthur, at the age of flve« had been 
taking libertiee with his mamma's painta» and eaae 
into flie room with his hand ornamented with the 
vartotv of mixed colors which his inaoiaitiveneas 
had discovered. *' Why, what have you been dom^, 
my child," said mamma, "to get vonr hands m 
such a stater' "ThaVs a secret.^' said Arthur. 
** Ton must tell me how yon got yoor hsnds m 
soiled." " I can't tell yon. mamma, it's a secret" 
"Arthur," she ssid, quite earnest now, ** if von don*t 
tell me 1 shall certainlv whip yon." The boy hesi- 
tated a moment, as if balancing his mind between 
two horns of a dilemma, and then he said, plahi- 
tively, "Tou'li whip me if I do." The answer 
averted the discipline of the rod. 



Inq«triee.~ConBin Kate was a sweet, 
wide-awake beauty of about seventeen, and she 
took it into her head to go down on Long Island to 
see some relations of hna who had the misfurtone 
to live there. Among those relations there chanced 
to be a young swahi, who had seen Kate on a pre- 
vious ocoasfton, and, seeing, fell deeply in love with 
her. He called at the house on the evening of her 
arrival, and she met him on the piazza, where she 
was enjoyii^ the evening air hi company with two 
or three of her flriends. The poor fellow was so 
bashfhl that he could not find his tongue for some 
time. At lenli|i he stammered ont : ** How's year 
mother?" "TJhite well, thank you." Another 
silence on the part of Josh, during which Rate and 
her friends did the best they could to relieve the 
monotony. After waiting about fifteen minutes for 
Urn to commsnce to make himself agreeable, he 
again broke the spell by : ** How's yonr father f 
which waa answered much in the same manner as 
the first one, and then followed another silence like 
the other. *' Bow's your father and mother ?" again 

8ut in the bashful lover. "Quite well, both of 
lem." This was followed by exchange of glances 
and a suppressed smile. This lasted some ten min- 
utes more, during which Josh wss fidgeting in his 
seat, stroking his Sunday hat But at length so- 
other question came: "How's yonr parents f 
This produced an explosion that made the woods 
ring. 

Hovr to Renuiin Pretty. — Lovely woman, if 
thou wouldst always be lovelv, listen to the counsel 
of the Countesse de Bassanville in the Almanack du 
Savior ' Vivre* " When you are past twen;ky-flve," 
she says, " never let more than five or six boors 
pass without closing yonr eyes tor a short time, say 
ten minutes, not necessarily to sleep, but to repose 
the muscles of the eye." Every movement and play 
of the fkoe neeessaiily tends to fatigue these mus- 
cles, whether it be a smile or the expression of sur- 
prise or of fixed action. The olos ing of the eyelids 
at intervals is therefore recommended as a " beauty 
rest." The muscles. reposed, lose their tendency to 
that nervous oontracUon which translates itself into 
wrinkles. 

««Ho>nr iiwlet and liO-reiyr* remarked the 
tourist *' Sorely, this might be a spot the poet bad 
in mind when he said : * SUence reigns.' " Guide— 
"Ah ! and ye may say that same. And thunders, 
too, yer honor !" 



PUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
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I 9mrw "Wood Ibr M jr Dinner r* 
•aid the tramp, wHh a look of horror. *^ Not mach 
I won't! ItUa't that I object to labor. By no 
means, 1 afinire yoa. I jield to no man in respect 
tar the God-given privilege of earning my sweat — 
I mean sweating my earmngs— that is to say, bread- 
ing my eem by the brow of — yon know what I 
mean. I em ready, nay, anxions to work. Give 
me some hay to sii^ead right out here in the snow. 
Show me where there is a stone* wall to lay— behind. 
Anything bat helping in the most distant way to de- 
Testate the mighty fbrests of this broad land, that 
tfM Almighty meant to gather moisture and indooe 
tiie reyiffog rain to CaU open the parched earth. 
Why, do yoe know that this continent is doomed to 
become an arid desert if this destmction goes on. 
It's a fact, and I won't be a party to it. No forests, 
DO ndn ; everything dry, dry as I am. I decline 
tiie reqponfibility for it Tell me you've got some 
coal to carry in, and 111 see if I can't send you 
a boy to do it; but no wood-sawing for me, if you 
please." 

Caa Anjr One Tellt_Can any one tell why 
man who cannot pay small bills, can always find 
money to buy liquor, and treat when among friends ? 
Can any one teU why young men who are always 
behindhand with their lan^ords, can play billiards 
night and day, and always be ready with a game ot 
cards when money is at stake ? Can any one tell 
how men live and support their fiamilles, who have 
no income and no work, when others who are in- 
dustrious are half-starved ? Can any one tell why 
four-fifths of the young women prefer a brainless 
fop under a plug hat with tight pants and a short 
coat, to a man with brains? Can any one tell why 
it ia that some mothers are ready to sew tor the 
distant heathen, when their children at home are 
ragged and dirl^? Can anv one tell how a man 
who is always complaining that he cannot afford to 
subscribe for the village newspaper, and ft'om 
week to week borrows it of his nefghoors, can afford 
to attend every ball and entertainment given in the 
village halls? 

Snid I to my IViTe. " My dear, 'pon my life. 
You look gloomy and sad this fine morning." 

"80 would you," said my wile, **if you'd gone 
through a strile 
With a cook who'd just had a month's warn- 
ing!" 

t* There's a way, my sweet Maud, to be rid of snch 

^ elves- 
Let us Uve upon chops, and we'll cook 'em our- 
selves.'' 

** Yes, that's all very fine," she replied, " my dear 
hub ; 

For, when sick of fried chops, why— you'll dine at 
your club." 

Hotliinf liilce Betns in Style— In San 
Augustine County, Texas, when a gentleman de- 
siree to escort a lady to church, he writes her as fol- 
lows : " Compliments of Mr. to Miss : 

J I respeetfhlly solicit the pleasure of escortbg your 
oorporeal system across the alluvial landscape that 
lies between your father's hospitable domicile and 
the sanctuary of God, there to hear the expounding 
of the Scriptures." The maiden replies: "I will 
with pleasure allow you the exquisite beatitude. ot 
escorong my corporeal system over the space of 
ground mtervening between my parental domicile 
and the edifice of divine worship when the diurnal 
orb ot day shall have sought his last resting-place 
behind the Occidental hills." 

A I«ittle Brijgliton Girl went with her mother 
on a visit to a friend's house, and listened with great 
delight to her hostess playing the piano. When the 
air was conclnded she deliberately handed the sur- 
prised lady a cent. ** Why. ma," she replied, to the 
remonstrances of her shocked parent, *^ we always 

give the organ man a cent, and Mrs. plays ever 

ao much gooder than him." 



Unpnnctnnltty has its saving qualities at 
times. An Irish landlord haa been recently making 
himself unpopular with his tenantry. Two of the 
latter were accordingly told off by the local Bibbon 
Lodge to shoot the offender. They severally loaded 
their blunderbusses and squatted patiently behind 
a wall to secure a '* pot shot " at the landlord on his 
return fh>m petty sessions. They waited for hours, 
long beyond tbe expected time, and began to feel 
the want of their suppers. Said Pat to Ton, at last : 
*' Sure tbe master's a mortal long time oomin !" 
Said Tim to Pat : ** Bedad he is. I wish no accident's 
happened to him." 

Tl&e Olaxier. 



«< 



New glass pud hi ! New glass pud in !" 
Whence comes that doleful sound? 

Oh, 'tis that man of many panes, 
The glacier on his round. 

Why doth the glazier sigh so soft. 

And snivel so? Alas! 
He made a bad investment when 

He putties all in glass. 

And now he feeds on " glass pud in" ; 

But hunger has no frights 
To one who strangely has become 

A liver oft his lights. 

A Tonnf( Gentleman, of ardent temperament, 
was expatiating to a friend, older and more experi- 
enced than himself, on the matchless perfectfons of 
a young lady whom he was soon to lead to the 
hymeneal altar. The friend, aware that perfection 
is not to be en>eoted in woman, slyly asked, " Is 
she thus perfect? Is there nothing in her demeanor 
or conduct that can be construed into a fault?" 
'*I know of none," replied the modest youth, 
*^ except the love she bears to unworthy me." 
" Oh, if that be all, she'll obtain forgiveness, for 
she'U sincerely repent." 

Sootliinf; Reply ._^ My love," said an adoring 
husband to his second wife, as they were leaving the 
church where they had just been married— "My 
love, how embarrassed you seemed to be. I was 
afhUd you wouldn't get tlirough with the cere- 
mony." *' Oh. well, you know, my dear, that this 
is my first marriage. Next time I wall be as lively 
as can be," was the soothing reply. 

Micliael KeUjr, the once popular singer and 
composer, was in business as a whie merchiuit, and 
wrote over his door, '* Michael Kelly, composer of 
music and importer of wine." Sheridan suggested 
the following alteration, *' Michael Kelly, importer 
of music and composer of wine ; for," said the wit, 
*' none of his music is original, and all hia wine is, 
since he makes it himself." 

Tbe Champion Absent ]iIind._The most 
absent-minded man was not the man who hunted 
for his pipe when he had it between his teeth, nor 
the one who threw bis hat ont of the window and 
tried to hang his ci^ar on a peg. No ; but the man 
who put his umbrella to bed and went and stood be- 
hind tlie door. 

A Lady named Mary Maguiah 
Had tronble in lighting the fi-ah, 

The wood being green. 

She used kerosene — 
(Pause, then continue solemnlv) 
She has gone where the fuel is dr^ah. 

One of the Seeretaries of the church mission- 
ary society, a distinguished man, was about to 
preach to a colored congregation, when he was in- 
troduced by the regular minister of the church, a 
black man, in these words : '* Now, den. brudden, 
I'se heah to inform you dat Bruddah Blank is gwine 
to preach to you to-day. He is the secretary of the 
Miraionary Society, a distinguished an' a eloquent 
man. In fac'. my bruddun, he is a soundin' brass 
tinklin' cymbal." 



FUN FOB THE FAJflLT. 



ffOCtirj-tUm in Boalmt walked a Ull, maBcnlir- 
looklng mui, (rideDtly ■ tmh-oamcr Irom aomo 
bMkwoodatawninUaiDKiFNsirHampiliin. Ac- 
coaliDg tb« en( penoB h« mat, wbo happauad to b« 
tba merebsnt himaelf. h« aald, " Voa don't want to 
hlra a man In foor ■tora, dj jonT" " Wall," uJd 
tba inerakaat, " I doa't know ; what can ;on do "' 

"[>a!"a>MU>«Biai>; "rather Kaa- ' 

btuid lo alnlMt ■OTtUng. What do i 
■'WtU,it I wai to hiie a Du it would ba ona tiut 
oaold lift wbU— a aVong, wir; lalloir; ona, tor in- 
ataooe. that ooold ahoaldeT a aacic of coDbe Uke 
that yoader. and aan'7 it aorou tho Sour and oaTar 
la; U dowD." "Tbera, now, capUng." aald tha 
eDontrymaQ, " that'a Jnil tne. I can Iltt anj thins 
I hlloh to J foa can't anlt ma batter. What win 
Ton giTB a man that will aolt 7011?" " I'll tallTon." 
■aid tba merchant; " IT 70a will •boBldar tbat nek 



S."' 



of aofle* and oairf it acroaa tha rton t>io« aad 
MTar la; ft down, 1 wUl Urt yoa a yew U •■• 
hnndnd doOara par month." " Doaa.'* nid &• 
Bliangar, and b; tUa tlma artrr olak In tha alora 
had gatnarsd around and wara walling ts jda ia 
tha langh againat tha nan. who, walkfaif np to tb* 
aack. threw It aoroa* hla ■twaldar wllh perfeet <•■•, 
althDngb axtramaly baaTj. and, walUng with it 
twlea acroai the atora, went qniatlr to a large hook 
which wat taatonad to the waB, and banging it vp, 
tnmad to tha tnerstaaot, and tald, " Thar*, now, u 
maj bang thara till doomadaj ; I ahaU mtbt lay It 
down. What ahalligo aboat, BktarT Joat gfre 
ma plantT to do and ona haod(«4 doUan m moBth, 
and It'i all right" The elarkt broke lnt» ft langk. 
and the merchant, dlaconflted. yet taHaltod, kspt 
hi* agreament. and to dar the graaa nnniiTijmai la 
the lenlar paitaer in the Arm, tnd Is irotKi ft nUien 



df«(uHi you at Ihit hour ; M 



iHi vounl 

flift • 



fiBTT (who baa niBB the alght-bell tAl tJt.)—"Oh,*o tol^ 

IMt pmemtUm ''— beueohinglj— " if you'll kimiy—U't 1 
Daooam — " Wfio are you f" 

Pi\Tt—"Oh, IBvtal No. t, around Oie eonter. Mynataeit " 

Danaam (raoogoliing lormar ouitomer) — "Oh — ok — lo be eure — I knoa. IfeB— you y 

ring 'emvpat Bioum'i." Bhata vtntow rtoionaly. 



Love Aloft. 

" 1 iH H> dck tad tired of 'being madame de trop 
Ikit I ^inoet wbh I had broaeht mr old man along, 
aid Mn. Colonel Harte, aa aGe lank daim npon one 
«t the two ]ialleta that had been laid Tor Ihe ac- 
coTDfnodation of herself and the Misaea Owens. 
"That wlUi Mr. Cirleton vhtaperin; aweel no- 
UdniB to Hetlie, and M^or Deveren^ miildng eyes 
itHMlie, I have been enlirelT left out in the cold. 
IVirme! hov I wish I coald blush like yoa girla. 
Ttitt )a the good of being bronght up in the woods. 
Now I atopped bloabtng when I was bjx montha old." 

" I wish joa voDld fHra me the teclpe, to I might 
do HkewlM," Hid HetSe. " I am Tather mora than 
•Ix month! (dd, hot It ia luiTeT too lata to mend — I 

e anch teU-tolet," Mid Un. 



" Yea, blushea 
Bute. 

"They are won . ._ 

■ome poet speaki at the ' traaeon of lalee witaeas In 
ij'blaih'TBIinhlnBlaDeieric " 
What ace joa langblng 



. Don't Ton remember 

leoD of lato 

m* bibih * T'BIinhlnB la neier raall; an; i 



m; lira of aoj 



" Dont be croea, child. Too had better be thank- 
Ail 1 can laneh after tite Jolting and the brtdling 1 
have gone thiongh tbl« day, aM all fbc yoor aake." 

" Yes: yoms and UoUie'a. If it had been for aj 

own, I ahonld have broaRht an attendant caTalier 
along tf it had been nobody but the colonel. 1 
might be a paci;. horse, for any notice Ueasrs. Carte- 
ton and DeTcrenx take of me." 

"This Ughthonae man aeetna amilten," obaeircd 
Mollle Owens, who waa standing before a tragment 
of lookfbg-glasa, trying to bmsh her hair into some- 
thing like order, it bavins been mnch rumpled by 
the sea-breeze in which she bsd been riding. 

" Thia ' lighlhoose man, 'as you call him. has a 
wife and two children , and is a cracker into Uie bar- 
gain. Of cooree I do the agreeable to him, If there 
is nothing better to be had, lor it la a very stupid 
woman who won't lake pie when she cannot get 
bnt the canmSe do not ioterest me u a 

man looks aa if she wiehea w« 
if the deep-hearing aea," ob- 
eipresslTo ' 



puddiDR; bnt 
generarthlng.' 



" jfrs. Lighthoasa- 
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travelers away from here, Jost m the lamps in the 
liKhthoaae do the ships. And what awful children 
alphas!*' 

'* That reminds me,** said Mollie. ** I suppose I 
onghto^ to repeat it, but I will. When I was stand- 
ing at the whsdow just now, I heard the youngest 
bpy oonsip) his brother to eternal perdition, where- 
upon the father, who is sitting out yonder smoking 
with Bernard and.Ms^or Devereux, obserred, in his 
usual mild way. ' Wiiat tha deuce makes that child 
cuss so } ril be hanged If bis mother hain't whipped 
him about it a thousand times if she has hit him a 
hck, but he Is the denocdest little rascal in all the 
country.* Now who oan blame the poor old soul 
for havinff awftil children when they nave soeh an 
apology lor a fetherf* 

'^ We need misiionaiies/' observed Hettk, gravely. 

"T«s/*t«tumed Kis. H«rle. " Unasiristed baaan 
nature goes to wreok and n^ on this looely shore. 
It is an a mistake about soMMe teaching us howlo 
die. Wnd-woods life without chaplains and thiagB 
is — is-4ielp me to a word, somebody." 

*' Give us an iAea of the word you want,^ said 
Hettie. 

" I mean leveling ns to the condition of betsa and 
tigers. At fte fort we are for ever growling and fight- 
ing, d Za Doctor Watis^ wild beasts. ResHy, with 
the exception of «iiy eU man. and one or two peace- 
able privates. Ifajlor Devereax is the only dvttiMd 
creature about mt phice ; and he grumbles eaoe In 
a while becaase we are not ststioned farther «p tfw 
coast— in otlMr weHs, he Chmks the — th Begkaaot 
onght to be pMrdiBg yonriather^s sugar-house.^ 

'' Woman oan make a Jane wilderness dear,"*!^ 
served MolHe, abiimt ■jiitsilly. 

** Yon are a candid Httle mortal.'* Tetamed 
Harte, looking at beria-some sarprise. 

**I wonder wliat«i« are going to barre far 
per?** said Hettie, nsniing. 

Her wondemeBt soon ceaaed. for sapper waa an- 
nounced. That aeal coaslsted of saikr-biaeite, 
turtle-eggs, and ccff6noir. The iJAfliease tosyer 
did the honor with am easy grace. His wife paoirea 
the cofiee and leaked soU^. They belonge d te HMt 
large lower strat«n of homaaitar, UMt ^iassef veite- 
braQ of which tbe BMinied mdb sI wwb to ao asacb 
greater advantage than the temale. Xr. 
was roaghly bat p i ctu res o nely dressed, hada 
ant conntenaaee, a magoafteeat pliyn<|ae, and tlutt 
ease of manner wWch m tiie resmt of asadi diflling 
about in the wotid, and familiarity wtth mangraiMi 
and manv things. 

His wife was salloer mM thin, had frowsy hair, 
and went without a collar. Life for her meant a daily 
routine «f *' work that is never doae," and a weary 
outlook over the gray sea «r the sorub-oak ooveeed 
sand-hills. There were no aear nsigbbors to drop in 
to tea; no meeting-house to necessitate Sunday 
floery; no sokool lor the jromur barbarians who 
were growing up around her. Mns. Parkman was 
an example of femininity in a state of nature. The 
ladies who had sought a night's lodging in her boose 
were not of her kind ; thev were well-bred and tried 
not to let her feel the difference, but a difference 
there was ; they wore French calico, and the col- 
onel's wife were her hair in the latest style, and 
ornamented with a handsoaie Soanish comb. She . 
had glittering earrings and brooch, a jeweled watch 
ticked at her belt, and her soft, white hands gleamed 
with rings of various descriptions. She had read 
the newspapers, too, aad talked to ICr. Parkman 
about the World's Fair and Oalhonn's last speech. 
Mra. Packman, in a coUarless and crindmeless 
American print, with her hair done up in one Bttle 
tight knot at the back of her he^d, with her toil- 
worn, goose-skinny hands, and her profound ignor- 
ance of everything going on oubude .of her own 
contracted little world, fAt as 11 she belonged tea 
lower order of beings— felt oppressed and dazed— so 
no wonder she looked sulky. 

After supper, a walk on the beach was proposed, 
for, althougn there was no moon, there were myr- 



iads of stars to Ught up the darkness. The Great 
Bear, Orion's Belt, the amorphous scorpion, were 
glittering in superlative splendor, and in tne west an 
ominous comet, with ''fear ot change perplexing 
monarchs," hung midway between the zenith and the 
horizon. Great lamps flashing on high from the 
lighthoose threw their radiance in broad, bright 
paths over land and sea, the latter now booming 
with increased thunder hi th^ stilliiess of the night 
season. 

*' Let me take care of you, Hettie,*' said Mr. 
Carleton. glancing as he spoke toward the other side 
ot the room, where Ma^or Devereux and Mollie were 
engaged in a low-voioed conversation. 

** Certainly," was tl»e reply. '* I know of no one 
who could take better care of me." 

*'Ahem!" said Mrs. Harte, softly. 

*'You will go with as, of course, Mrs. Harte.'* !>aid 
Hettie. " Bernard can take care of both of as.'' 

*' Mv dear vonng lady, the fifth wheel of a coach 
is neither useral nor ornamental. Fll stay here, and 
go to bed. Dear knows, after my ride to-tey over 
those tiresome sand-hills, and thronih that dnadfjal 
sorub-oak, I shall sleep witliout rocking P 

Bat when tlie girls returned from th«r wtSk, and 
sought their sleeping apartment, thsy dteeevned 
Mrs. Harte was not were. 

'* She has gone up into the ItabllioaBe wtit ham 
aad the ^hlhiren,^ explaSaed Mrs. Vm^Bmmk^whp 
was seMaig 1^ tiM fire ia the kitchen. 

''fioppeae w jro, too, MolUe," said Heltie. ^ I 
dare say we mm niid the way home bv omadves.'* 

*' Lara, them ain*t anthin' to binder fon^^ sail 
I3be Mrthooee lDseper% wife. ^ Where'a'tieiB smd ?* 

■^Itey walked on ap the \>e$mk ta mmabt tiMir 
dter we left tbeoi,^' mid HaHe. 

** Ten bad better take a laateni,^ aagseeted Mrs. 
Pail—sii '* it Js iKMPerfbl daric doan to bottom in 
fte iighthoose.'^ 

The girls feaad Mrs. Harte playlog a same of 
nmg g ins with Ike HchHioaBe-keeper and Us chii* 
dpsp; aad, sHhsactittBctese bttle room smelt strong 
of laMp-<»il, aad was oppressively warm from the 
noaiber of bkiri^i ligbts, that good la4y, true to her 
lifelsag habit af ouucing the best of ewrthing, ao- 
taa^ seemed to be enjoying berseU. MollSe sod 
HetSe were inttted to jom the game, bat. excnsiag 
ikkmmkwm as oonrteendy aa ji sss lMi , they went 
oat en Qie little wiaaca that encireksd tba lap part 
of the boflding. Jastalittlefihadowof ooolBeashad 
aiteea tiiat day »e>a a s u the twin-aislers, and by 
tacit agreeoMBt mt\ iwsinsd oa the sea*slde of the 
boildii^, while the otter went arooad to see what 
was to be seen on tiie land-side. 

They were both ia a melancholy maod« and en- 
Josyed the sombre scenes, a seascape o( diirk, surg- 
mg water, and a landscape of boondleaB woodL 
They had parted hi an ill-humor from their respective 
escorts, and their starlit rambles had not left a 
pleasant memory. 

Bernard CarletOn and M%Jor Devflfrenx were con- 
sidered very oompanionabfe penona, bnt on this 
late occasion they nad not distinguished themselves. 
The girls began to regret that thev had prevailed on 
Mrs. Harte to undert^ this soMdf marooning excur- 
eion. They had been her guests at Fort C--— , and 
she had hospitably carried out all their plans, drag- 
gling her lumdsome clothes (for Mrs, Harte was a de- 
votee of the toilet, and in the wild woods dressed for 
dress's sake) in the bilge-water of leaky boats, and 
fiun-buming her beantiful complexien in rambles 
across the country. 

This ^dsit to the lighthouse was to be the last of 
these excursions, for the girls were shortly to return 
home under the care of their coushi, Mr. Caileton, 
Vho, as regarded one of them, was something more 
than kin, and in his relatioBs with both waa often less 
than kind. The officers of the fort, with the exception 
o| Major Devereux, who hadsaid nothing ^bpnt it, had 
expressed themselves cfjaiXe desolated at tiie young 
ladies' departure, and as these latter were soft- 
hearted, thfi^ would have deferred that aahappy 
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«vent if itiiad not been for a remembered promise 
to their mother and Hr. Carleton*8 moroBeness. 

Their snccess among the military had been as com- 
plete aa that of the Misses Pecksniff among the 
commercial gentlemen of Podp:ers, and they folly 
appreciated the advantage of being where women 
are scarce and men are plenty — cards and danclm; 
and music, moonlight excursions across the broao, 
lake -like river, long promenades on the white, 
shelly shore ; idl these were the order of the day, and 
the sisters ei^oyed themselves to their hearts' con- 
tent They must now look on them as things of the 
Mst, for the Hartes were soon to be transferred to 
Fort Leavenworth, and then there wonld be no lady 
in thej^rrison above the rank of sergeant^s wife. 

" Why, Mrs. Uarte, you reckless young person, 
what do yon mean by idtthig up here, handling the 
pictures at this nnchrtetian hour of the night f asked 
M^or Devereox, as he stepped into the lamp-room, 
followed by Mr. Carleton. 

*• I am waiting for the giils to get throngh with 
their senthmentalizing,*' returned Mrs. Harte, look- 
ing up f^om her cards. 

** The girls ? Where are they f* 

*' Ontnde there, watching the itsrs ; yon had 
better go and teach them astronomv. 1 dare say 
lb. Carleton would make a very good asaiatant pro- 
fessor." 

'* Mayn't we join vour game ?** 

** No ; yon have deserted me all day ; it is too late 
now to try to get into my good graces. Go, talk 
sentiment outaiae vender.'' 

Both of the gentlemen obeyed, and did not come 
fai again until Mrs. Harte, In the last desperation of 
ileephiess, sent Mr. Parkman to bring them in. 

"If ever I am forgiven for chaperoning yon two 
young women this time," said Mrs. Harte. after she 
and the Hisses Owens had entered their sleeping- 
apartaient, '* I shall take a vow never to do so any 
more. Wbat on earth wore yon talking about r' 

** Siake not thy gory locks at us," returned Mollie. 
" Who sat flirting with the lighthouse-keeper all that 
time, nor naind^ of her ii\)ared colonel, or of that 
poor red-headed creatore nodding by Uie fire in 
yonder r' 

** Flirt with a fiddlestick ! 1 was making the man 
ten me aU about Foit Leavenworth. He was out 
there once as a sutler. Let me tell yon, girls, if you 
widk to acquire instruction, do not read books, or 
talk to stilted, artificial, narrow-minded, educated 
people— talk to a wide-awake, intelligent cracker 
who has traveled. I make it a rule to be haO-fellow 
well-met with common soldiers of all nationalities, 
and 1 have thereby picked up a ({iiaBtity of more or 
less refiable information. Dear ! dear ! how sleepy 
I am ! All the musouitoea in Florida ooold not keep 
me awake to night'^ 

And Mra. Harte's head had scarcely touched her 
hard, flat, konpy pfllow before she was sleeping as 
soundly aa on noweiy beds of ease ; bat the sisters 
were more wakeful. After a considerable amount 
of tumbling and tossing. MolUe broke forth abruptly : 

'^Hettie, what did M^jor Devereux say to you to 
nightr 

" A variety of things," retvned Hettie, affecting 
to speak sleepily. 

"But did be aav (^ thing f" 

•'What thing?'' 

'* That he loved yoa?" 

" He verged upon that subject" 

** Hester Owens, don't tell half-tmtha. ' 'Fess, 
child, 'fess! I am positive be came nearer the 
point than he ever did before." 

"Why so r' 

" Because— yon know when they came out of the 
Ump-room V 



" Seiaed yoMT hand ?" 

" Tea, seized myhand, and said, * Oh, Miss Oweoa. 
the time is short ! Do not let this masnnderstanding 
continue ai^ longer. X need not reiterate ay as- 
surance of regard for yon. Won't you be ' 

" Here I had the mercy to hitermpt him. 'Aren't 
you mistaking me for Hettie ?' asked L 

*' The man dropped my hand aa if it had been'., 
red-hot. 

•* * I beg your pardon,' said he. ; 

" ' Beg n^ pardon -for what?' asked I—' mistak-i 
ing me for Hettie !' ^ 

*' ' Oh, dear, no !— for raisingfiilBe hopea,' said he, 
with an impodence I did not expect from him. ' If 
vou and your sister voiU dress alike, you cannot 
blamepeople for making mistakes.' 

" ' who was it that said he coold tell aa apart with- 
out any difficult?' said I. 

" ' Well, I never mistook one for another until to- 
da^,' retomed he, * and that mistake eame very near 
bemg the ruination of me. That ferooions cousin 
of yours has expressed a desire to blow my bfSiins 
out for my interfering with his pre-enif tion olain* 
and, although he admits that he is constantly mis- 
taking vou for one another, I ogold wmrceiy oon- 
vince hun that when I asked you to ride with me to- 
day. I thought I was speaking to your sister.' 

*' ^ Hettie is round the other side,' said I, and the 
creature did not wait to be told the second time, but 
left me alone with mv glorv." 
. ** You and your ^orv did not e^^ a very long 
teie &-^," observed Hettie, " fbr as soon as Ber- 
nard, who had been scolding me for yoor viede* 
meanora, saw Major Devwenx appear en the aeeoe, 
he can awav as if he were frightened." 

"Bernard is not aii*aid of the whole -Hh Regi- 
ment, much less one of its little majors." i 

*' Little ! M^jor Devereux might not be so tall as 
Bernard, but he is ever so maoh abenre the average 
height. Colonel Harte is a Tom Thumb oempared 
to him." 

*• What did he «ay to y«« f 

*' Well, he said pretty much what he said to yon 
before he disooverod which one of w jfoq were." 

** And what did you say to him ?" 

" I told him 1 wonld think about it What did you 
say to Bernard ?" 

** I told him he was a goose. That I aooepted 
your major's invitation to ride wHh him beeanse I 
didn't care to tell the man before aU those captains 
and lieutenants and things that be had invited me 
throngh mistake— 4uid, besides, I doo't bekmg to 
Bernard — ^yet" 

**Yet?" 

•'Don't repeat me so, Heatec Nobody knowa 
except prophets what is going to happen in the 
fntare." 

" Then, you didn't teU him ' No '? " 

" No. You and I were inspired witk the aame 
prudent reply, ' I will think about it' " 
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** Well, that idiotio Bernard Carieton mabed up to 
yon, misuking you for me." 

" Mistaking me for yon— yea." 

" Well, your major, who waaeonallv stnpid, cam« 
round to uiy side, and seized my Land." 



Greater Love. 

"Greater love hath no man ttian thts.** 

I oivB my soul's idol to a man I bate." So 
wrote, in the great atrength of self abnegation, a 
lover to a husband, when the strange events I am 
about to relate had placed the Divorce of the Grave 
between husband and wife. 

If the utterance was sublime in its love and aban- 
donment, it was neither wise nor just— I, a woman, 
loved and loving, and the idol worshiped, teU yon 
so. Yet hear, before you condemn this aaaertton. 
My story shall be bdeL 

A beautiful woman can never be an ol^ject of 
indifference in any soeiety, and at twentv years of 
age I was spoken of as the moat beaotifbl of my 
•ex, hi a society where loveljr women were by no 
means rare, and where all received due hooMige and 
recognition* 
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Ton would like a description of myielf at that 
period, perhaps. I cannot give it to yon in words. 
Dot if yon could embody on canyas those divine 
creations of Shakespeare's, Portia and Juliet — 
blending the strength and beanty of each into one 
harmomons whole>~throagh which woman *s weak- 
ness, the invariable bot not necessarily fatal ac- 
companiment, shall be easily discemed^you imgbt 
cnll it Gladiola Mason (my name), and I woald not 
disown the picture. 

To this merited distfaiction as a beautiful woman 
was closely allied the unmerited reputation of being 
an heiress. My father, it was true, had been for 
some years immersed in the cares of wh<^t seemed a 
prosperous business, and was probably generally 
considered wealthy, and I being his only cliild, the 
natural sequence rollowed. 

My mother I had never known save in dreams, 
and my father's various duties as the busy head of 
large corporate interests left him, as I judge, little 
leisure, or possibly inclinatioo, to devote much at- 
tention to me, and I grew up, I fear, rather willful, 
wayward— in short, a spoiled child, and my own 
mistresr. 

As a natural but scarcely fitting result, I had 
many lovers— or followers, wno thought themselves 
such— long before I entered my teens, and the 
number hicreased as I grew older, till I could no 
longer enumerate them on my childish fingers— 
those who fell away from their allegiance, if any. 
being more than made good by those who eagerly 
pressed to take theh* places. 

And so years ripened until I reached the golden 
age of twenty, and no word or thought of marriage 
had ever been mine, and no man had ever kissed my 
lips, or profaned the word Love to my ear by re- 
petition of meaningless vows. 

Among those who firequented our house at this 
time with the familiarity of an old and an honored 
acquaintance was January James, a lifelong friend 
of my father, and whom I could remember, just as 
unchanged as I saw him now, fl-om my earliest 
years. 

Comparatively speaking, he was not old. though 
quite tne age of my father, whose classmate he had 
been at college. He was slightly gray, with strong 
lines about tne eyes and mouth tnat did not invite 
confidence, and would probably have been called 
" well-preserved" by younger men. 

Mr. James had origmally been the heir to ^eat 
wealth, which his conservative nature— as distin- 
guished from miserly disposition—had largely in- 
creased ; not by the thrift and enterprise belonging to 
legitimate and energetic busmess pursuits, but by 
usurious processes, for which his mind was better 
adapted. 

So far as known, Mr. James had never married. 
Indeed, the thought of any woman, or of love, in con- 
nection with him, was an idea no one seemed ever 
to have entertained, or supposed possible. For, had 
his sponsors in baptism been desirous of indicating 
a character by a name, they could have scarcely 
found one more strikingly appropriate — January ! 

When, then, it became Known that January 
James was to marry Gladiola Mason, a sort of awe 
stole over the community, and the matter was talked 
of with hushed breath and whispered words. 

You would know how it came about ? 

Be still, my heart! Rest calm in your present 
great content, and let me recall the terror of my life ! 

Long before the event anticipative was made 
known to me— the most interested, one would think 
— it was known and discussed, more or less furtively, 
in many circles besides ours. 

I have never sought to ascertain who first gave 
the report currency. I instinctively felt then, as 
now, it could have but one anthoriiEation— that of 
my ftither ; and I felt bowed to the very dust to think 
that he had not consulted with me ! 

Oh. the anguish of that humiliation ! The cold 
and inscrutable man with whose name mine was 
thus linked would not have come down flrom the 



pedestal whereon he personified dignified aelfishneas 
to have iofiicted such a blow, l^t I did not then 
know the difficulties which beset my father, nor how 
the tide of his desperate fortunes was rapidly rising 
to overwhelm him. 

I had passed a sleepless night on this rumor first 
reaching my ears, and was seriously thinking of 
making an appeal to my father, and considering 
how best to approach the matter, when I was 
saved the trouble by being sent for to see him in tbe 
library. 

I promptiy responded to the summons, smoothing 
softly the quavering at my heart by calling up and 
seekmg to control the burning sense of tbe iigury I 
had received. 

My father was pacing to and fro with restlesa 
steps, and a countenance expressive of rage and 
deep mortification. Tbe mood was so new to me — 
so different from what I had expected— that I 
paused midway on the threshold, hesitating to ad- 
vance. 

He seized me by the hand and drew me forward, 
closing the door with a sullen clang, and turned me 
toward the light. 

** There, nr," he commanded, with a sharp, de- 
cisive accent, " be good enough to repeat to my 
daughter what you have just said to me, and the 
?ionor you have proposed.'' 

Before the words were half uttered I was con- 
scious of the presence of a third person in the room, 
and so absorbed with what was in my thoughts, 
that my immediate assumption was that it must be 
January James, and I shrunk back with an involun- 
tary gesture of repulsion without looking in that 
direction. 

" You leave me no choice, Mr. Mason,*' said a 
firm, manly, but tremulous voice, which I instantly 
recognized as that of Guy Harnson, a small farmer- 
tenant, who, with his mother, lived on a sheep-^rm 
adjoining our lands. I had known him as a stout, 
handsome lad, of thoughtful air, of exactiy my own 
age, with whom T had often romped in childhood, 
and of whom I had seen very little of late— meet- 
ing but seldom and parting with high-bred, defer- 
ential courtesy on his part, and perhaps too thought- 
less familiarity on mine, for at sight of him I never 
could quite get the old, childish days out of mind. 

Impulsively I stepped forward, and would have 
offered my hand, but he did not take it, though he 
came out of the shadow of the curtains where he 
had been standing, and, coming a step nearer, went 
on speaking, with a strong effort at control. 

One f^lance only he bestowed on me, and Aat so 
revelation-rifted that volumes could have told no 
more. 

He loved me— loved me !— this rustic, awkward 
youth, who had beea the sport and playmate of 
some of my childhood's hours! And with what 
certainty and how overwhelmingly it broke upon me 
now. Loved me !— Guy Harrison !— loved Gladiola 
Mason. No wonder noio at my father's rage. 

But that sense of pain compressed in Guys fkce — 
did he mistake my gesture of repulsion at entering ? 
—when I thought the third person some one else. 

Oh. Guy, Guy !— my hero, my martyr, my lover, 
my king ! 

Bear with me while I reproduce his portrait as I 
saw it then, for there was a strength and awkward 
grace about his manly figure that I had never seen 
before. 

He stood beneath the chandelier, confrimting my 
fother, with the softened light falling fbll upon him, 
one side of his face in shadow— a Kembrandt with 
Bierstadt's coloring. I have said that he was my 
own age— he was a month and one day my senior, I 
remembered, as I now recalled our childish com- 
putations ; but standing thus he looked not twenty, 
out thirty years of age. A^%oy no longer— but a 
firm, self-reliant man, in plain, homespun garb, 
whose words, as they now lell from his lips, seemed 
enemies with whom he must struggle for expreaaioa 
and represaioiu 
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** I repeat, 70a leave me no choice, Mr. Mason/* 
he 8Aid, addressing my fother, but looking depre- 
catingly at me. *^ I could wish my worst foe, it I 
had oae, no worse fate than this. To be compelled 
to declare a love hitherto nnknown, perhaps, to its 
object, in the presence of a third person. Gladiola 
— Mias Mason,'* he added, tnming with abrupt des- 
peration to me. " I hare dared to love you—and 
aaTO not dared to ask even vcntr consent. Love? I 
should have said worship — for the very ground you 
have walked upon during ail these years has been 
to me holy ground— where I did not, indeed, put oti 
the shoes from my feet, but where I have often 
knelt and kissed the wild flowers swept by the 
hem of your garments and wished I was of ikem /'' 

**Aiid I might have gone on loving and worshiping 
antil eternity came, where there are no false oar- 
Tiers of caste to hedge in and crush the true soul, 
however humble ; but I heard— I heard ''—his voice 
smkinff almost to a whisper, and a stronger efiort at 
<5ontrol— *' I heard that Gladiola was to oe married 
— sold!— bought with a price by January James. 
And I came hither to know if the rumor were true. 
Not to ask— had I the right — if she loves him ; I 
knew she could not Fire and air do not unite with 
ico and baser elements— nor.generons trust with self- 
ish schemes." ' 

^Enough, sir — enough ! We have heard too much," 
cried my father, interrupting him— but curiously 
enough, as I thought, with a visible restraint upon 
himself. Either the utterances or the manifest sin- 
eeiitj of this rustic youth were making an impres- 
aioo on him." 

^*Too much for you, sir, perhaps, and yet not 
enough to satisfy me," was the response. *' I wish 
Tier to know that I did not come to claim her love, 
or to ask the honor of her hand— though a peasant 
might claim the one if it were f^ely given, and a 
ku^ might ask the other yet not merit it— too well 
I IkUow the gulf that is now between us ; but I sought 
for time— ^for time ! I wished only for permission to 
tell her my love, and for a few short months or 
years to grapple with fate— to struggle against the 
accident of birth which has hemmed roe in, and, 
with all the manhood that love can vitalize, seek to 
lift my soul to the height of hers. Call it not dis- 
honor — call it not presumption — ^to have an aspira- 
tion like this ! Against all your scorn and pride of 
place and power, Harold Mason, I plead only this 
▼Ain, yet strong, excuse—'ttoas because I loved Tier ! 
Bat my words are wasted— the time misspent. It 
needs no spirit of prophesy to tell me this. Rear 
yoor platform— erect your altar— deck your sacn- 
fice ! But I tell you that money obtained f^om a sale 
of merchandise, where feelings, virtues and aflec- 
tions are openly violated for stocks and bonds and 

Sid. cannot, and will not, come to good ! And so, 
■ewell ; though I shall never cease to dream, the 
dream will be of the past. For the dreamer there 
will be stern and earnest work." 

He bowed to my father with a dignity and resolu- 
tion that bespoke anything but a dreamer, and, pass- 
ing, paused ror an instant before me. The lines 
a^ot the mobile mouth were tremulous, and the 
fine-chiseled lips moved as if to syllable some words. 
Whatever they were— whether of prayer or aspira- 
tions — they were voiceless. I put out my hand. 
He caught it with a pressure which drove the blood 
back to my heart— as suddenly dropped it— and, 
with an expression in his great brown ejes that 
haunted me for many a day thereafter, humed away 
and was gone. 

For a minute— perhaps two— until his footsteps 
had ceased to be audible without, entire silence fol- 
lowed and we remained standing in the positions he 
had left ni. 

Then mv fitther spoke, but in a ouieter tone. 

"A perfect madman! Who could have dreamed 
that awkward lad had such stuff in him. All this 
romantic trash he must have got out of Dean Swift's 
novels— for, of course, Glad, you don't see any touch 
of nature in his fhtthy nonsense ?" 



I declbed to say what I thought, or questioned 
whether, as yet, I had any thought about the 
matter. 

*' WeU, we are happily rid of him, at all events," 
continued my father, with a rather forced air of ease 
he was evidently far from feeling. * * He might have 
come, at a less opportune occasion, and annoyed 
otherl beside ourselves. But it has led the way, 
however unpleasantly, to the subject upon which I 
desired to iniform you ; and, indeed, but for the press- 
ing nature of my business, should have found occa- 
sion to consult you some weeks ago." 

**And that subject?" I questioned, rather falter- 
ingly, now that I stood face to fiEice with it, as my 
father appeared to wait for me to speak before pro- 
ceeding. 

" Is of your approaching marriage to Mr. James," 
he promptly responded, in a grave tone, taking my 
hand and leading me to a sofa, while his eyes search- 
ingly perused my face. 

How thankful I was that it was night, and the 
lights in the room subdued and mellow, for, had it 
been otherwise, he could scarcely have fUled to see an 
expression tl^it needed but a word in the right di- 
rection to rise at once to language of open revolt. 

Here my woman's weakness manifested itself. I 
sought to temporize. 

The extraorainarv scene I had just witnessed, the 
strange and impassioned words that had been poured 
out in my presence, the whirl of new and surprising 
sensations left glowing in my mind — above aU, the 
revelation, bom of a glance, that had come to my 
own soul— had left me, I felt, ill-fitted to cope with a 
Question so momentous and so utterly repugnant as 
the one he had proposed. My weakness aided me. 
1 pleaded headache. And could not this business be 
postponed till the next day ? 

My father drew me toward him commiseratinglv. 
^* You poor child," he said "that awkward lunatio 
has wearied and frightened you. I am afraid I did 
wrong to let him depart without a warning and a 
caution. If he should dare to— to give himself high 
airs about his connection with us, there is a lock- 
up " 

'* Father," I said, impatiently, "he has gone. 
From the little I know or him, I know we shaU see 
him no more. He is whoUv incapable of giving him- 
self any airs that do not oelong to him. He has 
been brought up under his widowed mother's par- 
ticular care. Naturally he is simplicity, truth and 
goodness personified. Since he has dismissed him- 
self, let us not seek to call him back even in dis- 
cussion." 

My father looked first sympathetic, then disturbed, 
donbtfU and anxious. 

**Very well," he said, "to-morrow will do. I 
shall- be more at leisure then." and, looking at his 
watch, he hastily added : " How time flies, to be 
sure ! Already past the hour of my appointment 
with "—he paused and bit his lips — '* with January," 
he added, as he saw my eyes fall upon htm. 

As he left the room by one door, I departed bv 
the other ; and so to my chamber to think— to think 
of the revelation that had so unexpectedly come to 
me, and to try to understand it 

Vam endeavor. My headache grew worse, and a 
restless night followed. 

No doubt I took to that day's interview and dis- 
cussion in the library a more conftised state of mind 
than I had the previous day taken from it. 

But one thing I succeeded in making clear to my 
anxious parent— painfully clear— that I could not 
and would not consent to a hasty marriage : for it 
was proposed on the part of these well-wishers, it 
appearea, for the following week— with Mr. January 
James. 

The utmost I would consent to was that I would 
entertain the proposition aa something to be con- 
sidered and studied in all its bearings that day 
twelvemonth, hi this conclusion my determination 
strengthened. 

Thtt brought ont an explanation, a conleMion, on 
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mj fettber'B ptrt that amazed and overwhelmed me. 
It was that oe was on the rerge of ruin ; that one 
financial disaster after another had overtaken the 
corporation irWb. wMch he was identifled, nntB they 
were on the brink of a most dtsastrons failnre — a 
failure involvinc not themselreB alone, bnt hundreds 
of small captteuiste, who wonld be wholly ruined. 
Worse than this even— to stave off disaster— be, as 
the responsible head, had placed stock certificates 
of irregidar issne-^to call them by no harsher 
phrase— upon the market which must be met by the 
following Tuesday, or personal tgnomhiy and dis- 
grace would fbUow business failure. 

What a story was this from a proud and indulgent 
father to a spoilt and waywaru child, who had so 
long been the lavish mistress of a fashionable and 
attractive household ! 

I sat and listened to the snflbriog* man as he de- 
tailed the miserable recital, his brow drooping 
lower and lower in his misery and shame, and 1 felt 
as he proceeded that Destiny, Pate— what you will 
— was coldly, deliberatelv, marking out a path, step 
by step, for me to walk nierein. 

Felt, I say— knew it long befbre his wordto had 
drawn to a close, and knew the means whereby he 
expected his only daughter to rescue him, and in 
part I saved him the additional dishonor of its blank 
proposaL 

If I, Gtadiola Mason, should become the wlfb of 
January James by Tnesdsy next, that gentleman, to 
save his flvther-in-taw's honor and credit, would ad- 
vance fhmi hik great wealth the thousands upon 
thousands of pounds necessary to secure that end. 

I did not seek to know from whom this proposition 
had first come. It was enough, more than enough, 
that it had been made and accepted, subject to my 
approval as a matter ot form. 

Nor did I think of appealing to the generosity of 
the purchaser for even an extension of the time. If 
he had bargained for goods on a certain day, he 
was not the man to be satisfied with a delivery on 
another. 

This, too, with the words of 6ny Harrison ringing 
in my ears : 

** Erect your altar— deck your sacrifice ! But I 
tell you that monev obtained from a sale of mer- 
chandise, where feelings, virtues and affections are 
openly violated fbr stocks and bonds and gold, can- 
not, and will not, come to good/* 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes I paced restlessly up 
and down the library, while the chasm revealed by 
this enforced recital yawned in abyssmal uncertitnde 
beneath my feet, but with no thought of hesitation 
or indecision regarding ray course. 

By all the light my mtherto fortunate inexperience 
could throw upon it, my duty was plain. 

I nrast marry for my father's sake— not for my 
own! 

It was nmmcessanr to repeat, ** Erect your altar, 
deck vonr sacrifice I^* The engulfing tide that had 
already borne my unfortunate parent shuddering 
into the breakers was scattering its yeasty spray 
over me. 

There was no arm strong enough to reach him or 
me, save that controlled by a selfish motive, and in 
our helplessness, what mattered it, alas! whether 
selfishness or generosity ruled the hour ? 

Fate appeared to have done its worst, and the die 
was cast. 

I looked at my father. For the first time, I became 
fully conscious of the terrible change that these fiew 
culminating hours had wrought. 

From grsT his hair had turned, like Marie Antoin- 
ette's and Chariotte Corday's, to almost white, and 
new lines of carking care were f^shly laid upon 
brow and cheek and lip. And, to my terror, I saw, 
too, in his e3res the wandering desperation of the 
hunted spirit seeking relief by the last expedient 
— that which takes into its own hands, cruel as the 
grave, the final arbitrament, 

I knelt to him at once ; I implored him to aban- 
don al) perilous Noughts, all desperate resolves ; to 



resume his accustomed habits and bearing ; to rest 
to-day, play to-morrow, and be wholly at ease sac- 
cessive days, fbr that, by the faith of^ a daughter^ 
love, too long indulged in waywardness, he aboold 
be saved. No breath of scandal, no blnsfa ot dis- 
grace, should touch our home or ever more agitate 
our lives. 

It was his torn to kneel to me, bnt I wonld not 
suffer it, and he hung over me, like the lay-figure of 
a man of muslin, in an unsupported embrace, and 
shed weak, weak tears. 

Alas ! fbr the haushty, condescending, awe-imnir- 
mg figure with which only my memory of his poolic 
and private lifb was associated. 

I^t me draw the vail here, and remember no 
other. 

That evening, by a note of special invitation, 1 had 
a visitor in the person of Mr. January James. He 
came to see me alone. 

If I have not already indicated some of his leading 
characteristics, it is unuecessary to do so here. Of 
his person, I may add : Go into any great mart of 
the worid's commerce, and select one out of any 
hundred of the money-changers you find in the tem- 
ples; array him in the most conspicuous exactness 
of fashionable and gentlemanly attire ; see him on 
the street, with cane and g^ossv hat — a man of forty 
—or meet him at dinner, wira bald head and epi- 
curean selfishness— a man of sixty— and yon have a 
f^int idea of my future husband as he came to me 
that night. 

To recount tiie particulars of that interview is to 
give myself unnecessary pain, since it wonld be use- 
less herein. 

I found that the details had already been antici- 
pated by Mr. James. To him, it was evident, there 
nad never been the shadow of a doubt of my prompt 
acceptance of the tender of his hand. 

What could a chit of a giri, whom he liad seen 
grow up almost under his own eyes, be supposed to 
know about such a formal business as marriage? 
Nothing, of course. What mattered the refbrence 
to love and hearts one saw occasionally in silly 
papers? Well enough in romance and poetry, no 
doubt, but not to be talked ot by men settling grave 
affiiirs of business. 

Not that he said Just this, and much more to the 
same effect, in so many words, but this his manner 
clearly inferred. 

Tuesday— ^e Tuesday— came, as all days, good, 
bad or indiflbrent, must. 

In a traveling garb, with a carriage waiting to 
whiri us to the depot and fhmi the hatef\il sight of 
all familiar things, I was married. 

That night we were in London, the next in Paris, 
the thh*d in Belgium, and the fbllowing week were 
settled in Switzerland, whence, after a few days of 
labored politeness and attention, my husbandf de- 

firted, and thenceforth came and went f^quently, 
suppose, to some of his old more congenial hannts, 
and gradually left me very much to myself. 

To dispose of the time which hung heavy enough 
on my hands, I had only the occasional correspond- 
ence with my f^aither, and tiie resumption of my 
studies as an artist. I had inherited fh>m the mother 
I had never seen a strong love fbr the beantifhl in 
art, and especially for pamting— and wliat a relief it 
was to turn to it tiien ! 

I had bad in the davs now no more whatever 
masters I desired, and their teachings liad not been 
in vain. 

And so, bv occasional letters, cheering my fiitfaer. 
whose health of mind and bodv had never recovered 
their former elasticity, and sKetchlng and painting 
alternately, a twelvemonth passed away. 

I had evinced during this period no special desire 
to return to my father's house, and on the one or 
two occasions when it was alluded to, I thought I 
saw the shadow of a decided objection under the- 
calm indifference my husband appeared to maidfest, 
and the subject was pursued no rhrther. 

I was sitting one morning in front of my easei,. 
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upon which was a prepared caDvas, en^ged in 
turning over some ricetelies from nature, with a 
view to some composite piece, as yet verj vagnelj 
Mhied, when I lieard an nnnsnai sound at the 
farther end of the long apartment, as if somB* one 
ta^ spraitt^ through fiie open window from the 
iower-garaen beyond. As I looked in that dhrec- 
tion, I sa^ the heayy cnrtains sway lazily to and 
fro, as if mider the impetus of the startled cnrrents 
of air, and I waited with some sarprise, bat no de- 
gree of alarm, fbr the appearance of whoever or 
wfaatrrav had taken the extraordinary mode of 
eatonng — doobttng not, if I had any thought about 
the matter, that-one of the housemaids or the gar- 
dener's son would be found to be the frolicsome 
offender. 

But no one came forward, and I called, with some 
asperity, to whom was there to come out at once if 
they expected my forgiveness. 

Si ill no answer, and no frirther sound ! 

I listened intently. 

The house was very sUll— not a voice within, not a 
murmur without, not the ripple of a breeze playing 
down from the mountains — which might, perhaps, 
have accounted for the swaying of the curtains — 
came to my strained senses. 

I arose, and moved slowly in that direction, a feel- 
ing of awe in apite of my^lf stealing gradually over 
me as I advanced. 

Midway of the room my feet were staid^a cold 
current of ah* fanned my cheek, and the scene sud- 
denly changed. 

The blue sky. the mountains in the middta dis- 
tance, and the foo^h{l]B visible through the open 
window, vanished away like the ** swift ■* curtain of 
a drop-scene, and in place of the usual plain furnish- 
iog and quaint adornments of the room, I anw — 
what? 

A scene tliat I had struggled hard to efl&ce from 
my memory— our library at home, and the dusky 
Ukcnesa of my fiather confronted' bv a tall, resolute 
figure, replete with manly strength and awkward 
graee—Quy Harrison, in the old, old attitude, as if 
again he were saying : ^ ^Twas beoause I loved 

Ah ! what treacherous words were these to eome 
tumnltuonsly back with sweet intonation to the 
lawfd wife who bad so striven to fbrget them ! 

The servaata coming in some hours later— for I 
was seldom fisturbed in this apartment— found mv 
easel overtimed, the curtains down and draggled, 
and myaelf ia a deep swoon on the floor. 

I wa» put to bed, my hnsband telegraphed for, 
and every leelointlve that could be thought of in 
the absence oC any physician applied, but in vain. 

One, two days elapsed, and my husband arrived, 
startled out of'^his customary digaified calm, partly 
by the hitelligence that had been flashed to him, and 
partly by tiie necessity fbr a readjustment of busi- 
ness interests mv possible death mi^t be supposed 
to invol^. He Drought with him a phvaldan flrom 
one of the German watering-places, where people 
gamble for health and money. 

Tliere had been no apparent change. 

My body was still warm. The flusn of yovXi. and 
beauQr tiiat had been so prominently mine in eariler 
daytt, tbia counterfeit of death had not dimmed or 
tarnished. The pkllor on mv cheeks was so slight as 
to be almost-^nay, quite— imperceptible to the eye 
of inexperience. 

Bat there was no pulsation— not the Mntest thread 
to indicate that life was still there. Repeated trials 
of the lancet showed no difiference between flesh— 
my flesh— and fish. No blood followed the instru- 
ment. 

I was dead— dead to all human sympathies and af- 
fections; dead to ^/^n for evermore. 

The third day there was a perceptible but very 
slight decrease in the warmth of my body — so the 
physician averred, while gravely philosoprnziuff with 
my husband, in the presence of the household, oa 
the dutv of resieaation— but in the rich, life-sem 



blance of my cheeks, death's ensign had. not ad<> 
vanced, and there hop6 still held out her wavering 
flag. 

The fourth day, the indications ofthe final change 
that must one day come to you, to me, to aU, as it 
has come to myriads younger, older, wiser than we, 
had become more pronounced. 

The phytician, who had never eiven the slightest 
encouragement, spoke of it to my hnsbaod as a case 
of phenomenal appearances— by some thought rare, 
but in reality quite common In medical experience. 
He did not hentate now to declare that I had died of 
heart-disease, superinduced by sudden fright, the 
htst idea being suggested evidently by the disordered 
apartment. 

Whether this conclusion was reached sooner be- 
cause the learned gentleman found Mr. James get- 
ting restless and growing anxious to return to 
England, I cannot say. It mav be so. 

Though anxious to return himself to England, he 
did not propose that it should accompany him. It 
should be placed in vaults where we were for the 
present, until future couEideration should determine 
ito final resting-place. 

This Mr. James, in quite a bunt of confidence for 
a man of his characteristics, imparted ' to his friend 
the physician. 

There was a little, old,ruuious chapel in the neigh- 
borhood, and beneath it vacant vndtak never ten- 
anted, and never much likely to be» it would seeoi; 
for any length of time. /' 

One of these was bespc^en. 

And that afternoon, toward the sunset hour, a 
small procession, headed bv the physican and con- 
ventional mourner, with U following Hke the stige- 
ftmeral of Ophelia, appeared at the ruinous door of 
the little chapel and passed beneath the vine-grown 
arch. 

The ceremony wlthui, if it could )>e called such, 
was hastily concluded, the few people inside passed 
out again, the keys turned, the old bolts, mote or 
less out of repair, grated harshly, the attendants 
were dismissed, the principals hastened away, and 
the Uttle gathering or villagers and peasants more 
slowly dissolved. 

A strong, active man, in a garb part tourist, part 
hunter, carrying an alpenstock and lifle, who nad 
evidentlv just descended from the mountains, 
bounded over a low wall, and seeing the talkative 
groups slowly moving away, approached and asked 
its meaning. 

Dead !" was the response from three or four 
voices"— the English milady — taken yonder!" point- 
ing to the chapel. 

*< EngUsh lady," repeated the stranger to himself, 
moving on; and then stopping suddenly : ** Did any 
of you Know her name ?" he asked. 

"James — Milady James!" volunteered several 
voices. 

The stranger turned deadly pale and shook from 
head to foot— then called and asked her other name, 
or husband's name. 

All shook their heads, but a young lad, with red 
eyes, subsequently proved to have been the gar- 
dener's son. He pronounced it, faspite of its singu- 
larity, glibly enough : '* January Jamea." 

Without lookmg to the right or left, the stranger, 
dashed a coin into the lad's nand, and went off with 
great strides until he disappeared behind the chapel. 

The villagers looked after him with various com- 
ments, and wended their several ways. 

The sun set in a glow of fiery splendor. Serious, 
if ardent, imaginations might have.rancifully supposed 
it was incensed to a degree of wratli because of 
some scene on which it had of late poured a flood of 
Ught, yet left it in deepest darkness. 

The last remembrance in my mind was thai 
strange transformation-scene in the room I had oc^ 
oupied as my studio. Of Guy Harrison — his attitude 
— ^his words as intense, as fateful, as when he first ut- 
tered theta— ". ' Twa» because I loved her .'■♦ 

My next consciousness was of a scene no les< 
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■trugs — incited lu strennr— for 1 uw ■gain Got 
SarriioTi—iiot tbis time Id the old ittltQde, bat an his 
knees withio & gloomf chapel vault, beijds my eor- 
fln. vith bands md ejes and heart upHlted. thaak- 
ing <lod in broken tones for Bome great mercj — to 
me, ■■ Tet, neither felt nor nnderMood. I ipoke to 
him. He sprang np electrified. To mo he was 
BgaiD the attentite, carelul playmate of my childish 
jeara, and I— I was Uie active, wiid, wayirard girl 
again ; and once more, band-in-hand. ws were roam- 
ing the old flelds for dsisiea and buttCTcnp*, and 
chasing the bntlcrfliea along the nurgin of the liru- 
leta and b; tbe old Btone-walL He leaned oyer me. 



BoGi of m; hands went Dp and aboot hia neck, ai 
thef had often done in those youthfid daja so long 

So when I had asked him to ford ahalknr cticaBi 
Ih me. canying me In his anna. 
With a cry of gladneu that had for me k worid oi 

Ecaoe. of love, of tnutfnlneas, tas Itltad bm to tab 
road bosom, to lire— to happinaai — to ezqniaite ^j. 
Like coals from oO* the altar of social aaerifice our 
lips came together, and the ]atent,apark enkindled 
at the touch. 

Onrheartaao longrBpreasedaDran|;np,maipr(nn 
true steal when the girding presam« ia r<moTM,and 
with electric lallnea* twined abQat.eaoli.i>theri 




nere wm do thoogbt of Ibe world or ol the l -wev 
I two- 

Ted — cluped hutd-iD-hiDd — tonl | exiv ,_..._ _ 

d ud ealwlned— our tcij llni | Huij nuiialw puted thu— luv mto; mnnorj 
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does not tell. What rouI in the snpreme moments 
of Joy OP woe ever took note of time ? 

He ha<l wrapped me in his mountain cloak and 
borne me upward to the broad floor of the chapel, 
but neither of ua were fnllv conscious of the act 

The fathering twilight tell. 

The dusky gloom without crept into the duskier 
room, and still he sat unroindftd of it all. 

The death of day to us had no meaning, nor the 
birth of night no fears. 

We were the restored sovereigns of a fairy realm, 
and sought to know no more. 

But oh ! the peal that rings out the knell of forfeit 
souls ! Oh, the awakening fh>m death and love to 
life and late ! A voice but calls fk>om ruined walls, 
and the eternity of an hour is ended ! 

A sudden err— full of terror and distress— f^om 
on« of the high windows of the chapel, a crashing 
and breaking cf glass, and a lad came tumbling to 
our feet, and lay limp and motionless. 

And with his advent, how the old world came 
rushing back again, and drove us asunder ! 

''For one shall be taken, and Che other left** 

Mr. Harrison caught the chOd up, and the vehem- 
ence with which he begged ibr mercv from the 
ghost of his mistress— tor whose apparition, it sub- 
seqnently appeared, he had been loomng— soon con- 
vinced us that he was quite uninjured. He ceased 
hi<9 babbling when ordered, and stood open-mouthed 
when I ftpoke his name. It was th« gardener's son. 

1 learned from him without inquiry- for his fears 
vanished when he beard my voice in a strong desire 
to impart information— that my husband— no ! mine 
no longer— that Mr. January James was already on 
his way to Bngland, accompanied by the surgeon 
he had brought ; and that t felt was a relief, with- 
out which, in my calm desperation, I should have 
preferred the vault and gloom below. 

A relief— because it would give me time to think 
—time to think and act. 

It was necessary to begin to do both now. 

I bade the Ud lead the way— which he did — out of 
the small door that Guy had Ibrced—as he thou|^t, 
to pray at my grave : and so, leaning upon his arm 
-half-supported, half-carried— I reached the house. 

Weak and exhausted as was mv physical nature 
at this moment, my mentality, I Know, was never 
more clearly alert. 

Indeed, that clearness of vision that belongs to 
the preternatural was mine, and step by step, 
gradually but unswervingly, mv future life presented 
itself to my contemplation. I found the power to 
think and uie force to act strong upon me. 

Before reaching the house I had sent the lad on 
before, to announce aa quietly as poi^ble my com- 
ing — the coming of b& mistress— back' from the 
dead ! Not the mystery of it— since that must be for 
ever sealed In the Infinite, to whose love and com- 
passion praise evermore — but the simple, tremen- 
dous fact itself. 

I wanted the opportunity thus afforded of saying 
a few final words to Guy, for he had turned cold, dii^ 
tant and silent— whole leagues of separation having 
intervened since the forcedf entrance of the lad upon 
my restored existence. 

I said them— the indication of my unfaltering pur* 
pose. My womanly weakness did not come to the 
surface now. 

I told him I would never willingly look upon the 
fitce of Mr. James agam ; that the man wno had 
come between us would be hencefbrth dead to me, 
aa I already was to him ; that henceforth my 
home would be beneath my father's roof ; that I 
should start on the morrow for Enghuid ; that I 
would see him once more before my departure, for 
a final farewell — for we must part. 

He listened with bowed head as we walked along, 
but with a restraint for which I could have knelt to 
Wm t he pitied and stistained' my weakness with 
silent, sympathetic strength, and made n"o spoken 
comment. 



He assisted me in — saw me surrounded by gentle 
hands, whose ministratlona were as fuU of syntpatfay 
as then* hearts were of awe and amazement at mr 
restoration — and, with a glance of unutterable 
meaning, he left me. 

It was late the next day before I arose. 

If my kind nurses could have had their way, they 
would have kept me in bed for a week, but I In- 
sisted on riidng. 

A note was brought me, inclosing another for 
January James. 

" I have decided It Is better for us botii not to 
meet again, and 1 would snggest a reconsideration 
of your intention of going to England. You will be 
quieter here. When straigth returns, punne yeur 
studies as usual. Do not fear propinauity ; I depart 
to-day. Please forward the inclosed.^' 

There wm no address and no signature. None 
was needed. 

How like a man it was ! How like him ! How 
ealm ! — and yet I knew— felt— the agony it moat 
have cost 

Instead of forwardhig, I tore the envelope from 
the lUclosnre. 

It briefly recounted the fiieta of my rescue from 
the certain death to whloh I had been consigned^ 
and my reetoratioh to life ; and, under the anguhh 
of this text, it contained a fierce outcry against the 
social and financial tyranny that parted heartf aad 
sundered souls ; against the legality of custom that 
he knew too well would never sanction the divorce 
that deatli and the tombstone had given, but woidd 
snatch me baokfrom'the dead to the old lifie— not of 
love and happiness, but of bare toleration and dls^ 
dain, concluding with the strong words I have quoted 
at the beginning of my history : ** I give my soid's 
idol to a man I hate !" 

Did thiH self-abnegation evince a greater love than 
mine? Perhaps so. 

Disclaiming, by all moral and divine obligmtions, 
the right of any man to claim me now— sbioe he 
who had saved me waived that right— I started up 
with all the feverish energy I could command and 
rang the bell. 

" No man, though dearer than my life, shall give 
me away without my consent!^' I declared, de- 
cisively. **I am, and shall be, my own mistreaS' 
again!** 

I wrote a hasty note to Guy to lose not a moment 
in coming to me, on penaltv of^ knew not what — 
and sent it by the laa who had already been of such 
signal service. 

He found Guy at the little village hostelry, alreac^ 
packed up for departure. But he conld not dsobey 
my imperative summons. 

Pale, haggard, and with deep lines of 8affbring,li» 
came— not as men go to the tlagot and the ax, bst 
as one who is dead already. 

He sank into a ohah*, and trembled when he aasr 
we were alone. 

Was it / that should fear propinquity? Eveiy 
sense of his vitalbeed being was vearaingto irlasp me I 

" I yield to your superier jbdgOMnt in^la," be 
said, with a sigh that wae almoat a gcoan. ** Fa^ 
wills it— Despur accorde if 

Every pulsation of my woman's heart* eveiy eaa- 
timent of my soul, the whole power of m^beimAea 
love, cried out for him ; but n^f duty then waa not 
to comfort him, nor to reproeeh hni (br what 1m 
deemed a sacred performance qf Ais in flying tnm 
me! 

Tet a Htde while we must bear our own burdens 

I had already issued orders fbr the packing up ot 
m V personal effeoti and thoae of my maid ; nna, st 
this moment coming In, she -announced that all was 
inveadines^ 

Tn an hour tliereafter we were on the way. 

Not another night, I determined, would I sleep ba^ 
neath that foof. 

At his,eameat request, I took with me, in addHios 
to my maid, the gardener's son. 
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Oiic« luviDg yielded to the ineTitable, Guy's 
prompt, earnest attention to everything connected 
with oor departure and journey returned with more 
than the old force of habit. He appeared to take 
erery care and responsibility, and almost all the 
fatigue, upon his own broad sbouldere. 

One day—two— and we were whirlinff throngh 
the streets of Paris, on our way to the enwarcadere 
of the Chemht de Kord^ when some obstruction 
occurred in the thoroughfare, and we were stopped. 

A crowd of men and women— such as one may 
sometimes see in any great city, and never anywhere 
else— had collected, and were gesticulating and talk- 
ing with much excitement. 

A man— an English milord, they sfdd~had been 
stabbed and robbed, and fished up f^om the Seine ; 
and one of the police officials declared tliat he had 
been killed by a professional assassin or a surgeon, 
which, be could not say, but one as likelv as the 
other ; for only one blow had been strucs, and a 
small sargtton^s knife had been found sticking in the 
spine. 

They weie taking the body to the Morgue, and 
the excited crowd made it difficult for our carriage 
to pass. 

Guy got down to aid the driver in the manage- 
meut ofthe hones, but suddenly darted back to the 
side of the carriage, and attempted to puU down the 
blind. 

But too Ute ! 

I had seen his fMe suddenlv convulsed by strong 
emotion, and, in my surprised anxiety, leaned from 
the window. 

Another face — I saw only the face — was being 
carried past by strong men, who bore back the 
surging throng. 

That of the dead man— he who had been killed— 
Januarv James I 

We returned to onr hotel, and Guy identified and 
claimed the body in my behalf, and. before I had 
recovered flram the Ulnesa that again intervened, had 
given It a final resting-place in Pere la Chaise. 

1 was unable to leave Paris for a month ; but when 
I had ittcovered sufficiently, I went by easy stages 
home to my fother's house, 

Guy Harrison said farewell, and went from Paris 
to Australia, where his knowledge of sheep-farming 
proved of iounense value. 

He -was employed as a buyer of wool for London 
and Paris houses, and soon controlled the market. 
He rose accordingly. 

It was three years f^om the day I parted with him 
in Paris before i saw him again. 

Then he stood once more in mv fhther's library — 
not ouite in the old, older attitude ; but as I sprang 
to his embrace, I heard the old melodious words— 
in tones, oh ! how different — as his lips met mine : 

** Twaa because I loved her !" 



A Bullfight of To-day. 

Prom ax. ANei.o-SAXON Point of View. 

'* Which reminds me of the bullfight on Assump- 
tion Day. We've such a pleasant Spanish party, and 
Sou wiU come, of course t It was decided the other 
ay," says the co^mteas, placidly, but eying my lord 
and master askance. 
^* Are you also to be des kura ?^^ 1 hear my Peter 

say tenderly in the pink ear of Ladv B . 

■** I've no doubt tt will be horrid," phndders that 
lovely blonde ; *' but Fve never seen one. How can 
you tkink of deserting us ?" 

Then I know that Uie fiat has gone forth, and re- 
joice in secret. A gentle mumbling from the 
Grand Panjandrum about " crowds and canaiBe^^ 
is promptly **sat upon," and when the rest go over 
to the cnateao, I stay on patiently at Thinffumy-lay* 
bang, without so much as a mention of St. Bebastian 
tfll w Cstal day arrives. Then I calmly suggest, 



** The luggage has gone over, and the De E s 

have a lojfe on the shady side, and we are to dine 
with them on the 14th, and meet the De Q— — s, who 
sing so adorably," and then I flee away without a 
comma, followed by objurgatory expressions of a 
personal nature, on the subject of bores, barbarians, 
bullfights and similar alliteration. 

A mysterious pendant to the countess's telegram, 
directing me to bring over my point d VawuHle 
shawl remains a hieroglyph, but I show a blhid 
obedience. 

Arrived at the ch&teau, we ladles unite in a tri- 
umphant, but highly decorous can-can around my 
bewildered Peter, to celebrate his capture and 
sublugation, who hates excursions, and he promises 
to be specially odions the whole dav if he isn't 
'* fearfmly spoiled." Isabel's Spanish cohort of 
adoraUun have delightfully arranged the affhir in 
advance. 

After dfnner and divine music, the mysteirof the 
lace shawl is revealed to my private ears. We are 
to become sefioritas for the occasion, to please our 
Spanish friends, and wear the TMmtiUa. Since the 
short and disastrous reign of *'Haccaroni Prime," 
the mantiUa has resumed its gracefhl sway. 

As a tacit sign of dtsaflfection. which his beantifhl 
wife could neither binme nor imitate, the feminine 
part of the grand^d'Efpagne ttien revived it ; and to 
this day the poor lady cannot snpport the sight of a 
Genoese mezzaro, so much did she suffer to her at- 
tempt at borrowed royalty. Fine ladies, it appears, 
can De unpardonably nasty, and nations ungrateful, 
and that most honest Italian £dn't have a nice time 
on the Peninsula. 

As there had beeu already three days' bull-baiting, 
we were surprised at the immense crowds, who 
looked longingly at our saloon-carriage, and later, 
at the cool seclusion of onr pre-engafed dining-room. 
The clerk of the weather vouchsafed us a sea-breeze, 
too, to mitigate the blazing heat, so that it was diffi- 
cult to have found a lovelier than this sea-bathed and 
mountain-watched cfty, or the way thither. For tei> 
months of the year this comer of the worid is so 
tranquil that it would inspire a Georgic measure. 

Up to July loth it is positively campagnard, when, 
hiU ! le voict evahipar le monde. Red parasols mock 
the sun, the sound of the cri-cri is heard on the air, 
la grenouiUe en goguHte de VamanL d? Amanda rivals 
the notes of the sKylark, and Madame Saprist^/oit 
des siennes, in costume of the most ^patant, while 
the convenable world follows as closely upon her 
high heels as it dares, so fletr as appearances go. 
There are the shop and housekeepers, only embar- 
rassed to know how preposterous a price they may 
name for their wares, sure to find customers. 

But this year, alas ! two signal blows had fhllen 
upon this custom of yearly takingin the unwary 
stranger. The Carlfst war, for the time over, beau- 
tiful St. Sebastian— "fe petit Paris d^Eapaane "—as 
weU as the conntiess bathing towns of the lovely 
Biscayan coast all the way to Santander, are once 
more open to Spanish vuitors, who are only too 
content to spend their money within their own 
charming boraers. 

This, and ttie final closing of the Des Pressolr's 
gambling-tables at Fnentarable — only two hours 
from Biarritz— has rendered the Franco-Basque sea- 
board less recherchi this a.d. '76. The inhabitants 
here, high and low, knew their aflhirs when they gave 
aid and comfort to the Spanish pretender and his. 

But I am forgettin^r the combat de iaureaujy for 
which the St. Sebastianos have rebuilt the arena- 
burned in the war. The before-mentioned cohort 
fell upon us with enthusiasm, and conducted us to the 
Hotel de Londres, where several ofthem having placed 
their apartments at onr disposal — the hotel being 
crammed — much creping of wind-blown hair took 
place, and other divine mysteries, ending in our be- 
comiug. like the cigars, "half Spanish." Each lady, 
according to her tints, received her comb and high 
pompon of flowers— blue, rose, scarlet or yellow— and 
was draped in black or white lace at the fair and ez- 
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A BULLFIGHT OP TODAY. 



Serienced hands of a trae madrflefia. Tlie mantflla, 
point over the brow, and drawn back behind the 
ears, then in a festoon on the shoulders, front and 
back, and held on the left breast with a smgle flower. 
We Northerners were two bmnes and two blondes, 
and the effect was d ravtr— so, at least, said our 
cavaliers, except mv abandoned Peterkin. who ex- 
pressively whispered in my ear. *^ Houp-la !" 

We drive about the square new town by the Ala- 
meda, the narrow streets of the old town not tempt- 
ing us, and then at four o'clock to the Flaza de 
Toros, through countless pleasure-seeking crowds. 

Up two flights of stairs and along an open corridor, 
and then a door opens to introduce us to the buzzing 
multitude that crowds the great circular amphitheatre 
which holds four thousand sonU. A bright sun 
shows the two rows of boxes of Spanish beauties in 
high relief, as well as the commoner herd below, 
and:many well-known Madrid families were saluted. 
There is a sand-strewn alley between the lowest 
row of spectators and the arena proper, which last 
is strewn with tan. Tans wave, children shout, the 
trumpets blare, and the noise is deafening. Two 
great closed doors give upon the arena, and over 
one is an estrade for the mayor— I beg his pardon, 
the o^caZde— and. his aids. Then the orchestra retire. 
We are told that the fatal moment approaches, and 
I begin to shiver at my thoughts. 

" rm afraid we shall see something fearfhl," whis- 
pered Lady K . ' ' I almost wish we hadn't come.'' 

'* Nonsense, my dear," I say, with an impertinent 
affectation of scorn ; and we take a hidden clasp of 
each other's hand, and determined that VoeU sera 
phis fort que Je cceur^ if need be* 

The next box is part full of babies, from Ave years 
old upward, and that gives us courage. Surely no- 
thing very terrible wiU be done before their mno- 
cent faces. 

A blast of hidden trumpets — and one great door 
opens to admit, fii st, a gorgeous man in the costume 
of a Spanish cavaUer, of velvet, gold and plumes, on a 
very nice black horse. He is followed by a band of 
brass instruments, the players equally gorgeous, 
and appearing quite JEolian from their severe exer- 
tions; then Uiree very fat gray mules, harnessed 
abreast, and gayly caparisoned, followed by simi- 
lar three ; then four splendid horsemen on very 
sorry beasts, but always gorgeous, and carrying 
each a Unce. These last, the picadores, are each 
followed by a quadrille of footmen, each with a gay- 
colored mantle, Uned with yellow, wound over the 
left arm. They wear silk hoso and breeches, and 
jackets of the most vivid color, epauleted and cov- 
ered with heavy silver ornaments. They are the 
torreadores whom we have often seen at a bal- 
fy-avestL I notice only a detail, or rather a toiZte, 
which has perhaps previously escaped my observa- 
tion—it is of their own hair, which they let grow to 
about a foot in length, and just above the nape of 
the neck they add a chignon the size and shape of 
a man's fist, made of horse hair, to protect the 
head, perhaps. The head-covering is a cap ot black 
cloth wiUi two sort of horns at the sides, each de- 
corated with curls of black wool. 

This imposing cortege made several times the tour 
of the arena, the music sounding, the people shont- 
mg, and each time the first and most '* magnificent 
three-tailed bashaw " saluted the mayor with uncov- 
ered head. At the third salutation the alcalde threw 
down a key, which a footman delivered to the gor- 

f^eous one. Then mules and music departed — the 
atter to reach the gallery facing the mayor— the 
four sorrily mounted ones staUoned themselves equi- 
distant around the circle, with each their footmen in 
attendance. 

The high-cockalorum unlocks the great door 
under the mayor's entrade, and then escapes with 
the mules and music by the other door, which closed 
behind him. Behold the palpitating moment ! And, 
as we, breathless, eye that yawning aperture, I see 
each horseman pull a bandage over their poor 
beasts' eyes, and it makes me shiver again. 



Then the waiting cirque shouts as with one voice, 
*' El ioro ! dtoror'' and like a flash the huge beast 
rushes into the arena, his head down and his yard- 
wide horns ready for his assailants, twohage violet- 
and-silver rosettes already harpooned into his flesh 
— ^these mafias being the colors of the farm where the 
beast was bred. Then began the graceful play of the 
torreadores with their gay mantles. When the bull 
made for any horse they threw the folds across liis 
vision and so turned him from his prey, they flying 
for the barrier, over which they skipped with sur- 
prising agility, though some were quite fat fellows. 
The bull is so big, and rushes with such force, tbat 
he cannot turn aside quickly, and so they are quite 
safe ; although they have been known to leap upon 
his head, between his horns and off behind him— I 
fancv fh)m bravado. Sometimes, too, the bull leaps 
the barrier into the alley- way, and has to be brought 
in again ; and he has also pierced it with his horns, 
in his impotent fury. 

Now comes the moment for the animal-protection 
society. When the bull charges on a horse, the rider 
—covered in iron under his splendor — must not ride 
away. He must prick the bull into greater fnry with 
his lance, and when it rushes on the poor beast and 
gores it to the heart, or, worse, tears it open and 
tramples It, the rider tumbles off, the torreadores 
turning the beast aside with their mantles. 

*' Mira ! Mira el toro /" screams the crowd, in 
rapture, and the babies clap their hands. 

I had seen this horror with wide, fascinated eyes, 

and actually felt nothing when Lady R neariy 

cut my finger to the bone with my biggest solitaire*! 

'* ^lerida /" said a soft voice. '* liira usted 
aguty and I turn, gasping, quite away toward the 
sweet face of the Andaluafenne behind me, and try 
not to think about it while, as I supposed, Uiey take 
the poor, wounded brute away to die. 

"I never did like it," confesses the sefiora, " and 
1 don't look at it ; but don't tell the countess— she 
would laugh at me." 

Then there is such a screaming that I turn quickly 
and look. 

" Mon Dieu ! I feel again the sick thrill as I write 
it ! One gored horse had his rider again on his back, 
and was staggering about under the spur, with his 
entrails trailing on the ground ; another, equally 
torn, was being kicked into an upright position to 
be agam mounted, while the bull bad so buried his 
horns in the third dying creature's body, ^at he 
could not tear them out with all his trampling, and 
—I don't think I knew anything more on the sub- 
ject for some minutes, though the countess judi- 
ciously' leaned my head against her knees, while 
Lady K— , with her pretty eyes full of tears, held 
a viniagrette to my nose, and^ Peter hid me from 
the wond with my great bergere fan. " It is per- 
fectly infamous !** I hear Isabel say. "And so we 
encourage it with our countenance," adds Peter, 
while the children cry, '' Kill him now! kill the 
bull now !" and clap their innocent hands, laugh- 
ing wildly. 

*' Now you're all right again— don't look at the 
horses," he says. " You couldn't be got out with- 
out a corkscrew and the curses of the party, ' so 
why row'? Regard only those high-brea, delicate 
faces, and their delight when there's something 
positively dcoeurarUe, The Tiaule aristocratie of 
b>pain enjoys its favorite amusement with such a 
naive abandon^ 

* • Now you may look again," says the Sefiora Q . 

The horses are dead— four shrunken ghosts of that 
noble animal — and a trumpet sounding. Then 
came in four more gay footmen, each bringing two 
harpoons of two feet in length, decorated witii cut 
papers— the banderUleros these. 

The handeriUeros stood on their toes, waving their 
weapons at the bull with oflensive gestures, and 
when he rushes down npon one, the two harpoons 
are adroitly planted in his back, while the man skips 
aride and makes for the barrier* 

Sometimes the play was very gracefhl, and ons 
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nt himself upon a chair and awaited the wfld, 
blood-staioed creature, with six harpoons already 
hanging to him, who, rnahing blindlj at him, waa re- 
ceired on the sharp points, from which he recoiled, 
and turned liis horns away jnst a foot from the brare 
fdlow's head. 

Then the shonta were maddening, and flowers, fans, 
etc., rained on tlie Tictor. 

By this time the beast was panting with fittigne 
and loss of blood, and the cry was : *'Mala el ioro /'* 
9Dd*'OtrotorOf otrotcro!^^ 

So the e^cf^ro— dressed like the torreadores^ 
came, bearing a sword, and a scarlet mantle with 
which to excite the tired creature. A Spanish audi- 
ence must see the horses and bnlls all kiUed, 

The scarlet mantle gave new life to the animal, 
and, as he rushed on the swordsman, head down, 
the sword, after several attempts, was planted in 
the one vulnerable spot behind the horns, where it 
will enter up to the hilt, the bull fidling instantly 
dead. 

Enter the six mules, who drag each body three 
times around the arena amidst the music and shouting, 
and so out of the great door, through which arrive 
other four doomed, but gayly-decked, horses before 
it closes. 

The second bull came forth with such lury and 
quicknesa, that he had killed three horses, each with 
a coup de come in the breast, in three short min- 
utes. I did not look on till the banderitta stage, and 
was astonished at myself to be able even tor that ; 
but so rapid is the embruting power of this sport that 
a wild fascination takes hold on one. 

Then a iorreadore did a brave thing. 

He knelt in the middle of the circle, waving bis 
cloak, and. when the bull made his rush, just 
blinded and turned the creature aside with his cloak 
without rising to his feet, the homa nearly grazing 
him. 

This bull was soon so tired that he passed his 
poor muzale all along the barrier, ss if begging for 
mercv, and at last lay down beside the horse he had 
first killed, from which position no provocations of 
the espadero's cloak or sword-pricks could raise 
him, or tempt him to lower his horns for the char^^e, 
without which position the espadero cannot kill him, 
and the maUtdoi" arrives with a short knife, to finish 
the aflair from behind in one stroke. 

I suppose the rest being so much less horrible 
than the death of the horses, formed the reason why 
one could endure it ; but we, who shudder at the 
f^ll of a beast on a paved street, sat there, accom- 

filices of the murder of four bulls and sixteen horses, 
, amusing myself after the first one, with the de- 
lighted fiiicea of the sefioras. One blonde Caatillian 
of our party, in pale violet and priceless old Spanish 
lace, with caroubier roses in her hair, lost no agony 
of bull or horses ; and her mother, the Idnd-hearted 
Duchess de J m, scandalized at my paleness, 

E remised that I should learn better next winter in 
[adrid, where the plaza holds twenty thousand 
spectators and the sport is '* ravishing !'^ 

'* Aren't we having a delightful time?" mocks 
Diego de V s, pretending to sob, •• miladi weep- 
ing and little madame fainting !" 

'* But it is really horrid, yon know ! Does the 
young king like it V* 

** No, poor little beggar ! Sub ro9a be it said, it 
makes mm sickf and quite miserable ; but la Gir- 
gerUiia mad after it— throws her prettiest bracelets.'' 

** Why, then, doesn't the king stop such a fearfiil 
custom!'* 

** Seftora querida, no king would dare it, or would 
remain king after the attempt. There are cosas de 
paiM, with which it is never safe to meddle, and this 
is our chieteet" 

Driving from the station, I whisper, *' How do yon 
feel, Peter r» 

**A8 if 1 had been eoncemed in a murder." he an- 
swers ; and I shared his sentiments. All the world 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, I fancy I have 
aeea mj last boUflght. 



Hindoo Jugglers. 

Lbgerdkmaik has been practiced from a very 
early period, and to this day India and Japan seem 
to excel all other countries. We have our nresti- 
digitatenrs, and some of them, by means of elabor- 
ate apparatus and an ingenious way of diverting the 
audience and their attention, manage to produce 
striking effects; but in genuine legerdemain, thst 
skillftil manipulation that deceivea yon as you watch, 
our performers fail to approach their AsiaUo rivals. 
Many of our tricks are indeed but copies from the 
tricks of the East. 

The trick of the Brahmin seated in the air, now 
often exhibited, was first performed in 1828 by a 
Brahmin named Sheshah. The man really sat on a 
steel ring, supported by slight but strong bars, 
affixed to the bamboo near which he seemed to be 
suspended in the air. 

The Hindoos are so lithe and supple that they 
seem to be serpents rather than men. Swallowing 
the sword is a conimon trick ; others walk on thin 
linen cloth, held in the hands of four persons, and 
they neither ruffie it nor tear it from the hands of the 
holders. 

Another juggler took a heavv stone, and, tying a 
rope around the middle, made it fast around his 
neck. Two men stood beside him, holding their arms 
joined behind. With apparently slight exertion he 
threw the stone up into the air in a curve, so that it 
alighted on the arm of one man ; then, with a jerk, 
he shifted it to the arm of the other man ; then he 
threw it up again and received it on the back of his 
own neck, and finally swung it entirely around his 
head. 

The coi^nrors of Jehanglre, in 1615, were desired 
to produce upon the spot, and l^om seed, ten mul- 
beiry-trees. They immediately planted ten seeds, 
which in a few minutes produced as many trees, 
each, as it grew into the air, spreading forth its 
branches and yielding excellent fruit. In like man- 
ner, apple, fig. almond, walnut and mango-trees were 
produced, all yielding fhiit, which Jehangire assures 
us was of the finest ouality. 

But this was not all. *' Before the trees were re- 
moved,'* savs the imperial author, ** there appeared 
among the foliage birds of such surprising beauty — 
in color and shape and melody of song — as the 
world never saw nefore. At the close of the opera- 
tion the foliage, as in Autumn, was seen to put on 
its varied tints, and the trees gradually disappeared 
into the earth from which they had been made to 
spring." 

Major Price stated, many years ago, that he had 
himself witnessed similar feats in India, but that a 
riieet was emploved to cover the process. ** I have, 
however," he adds, " no conception of the means 
by which they were accomplished, unless the jug- 
fflers had the trees about them in every stage, from 
the seedling to the fhiit" 

The tricks of the fakirs, or religious mendicants, 
of that country are remarkable. One of these fellows 
boasted that he would appear at Amadabant, a 
town about two hundred miles from Surat, within 
fifteen daya after being buried ten feet deep at the 
latter place. The Governor of Surat resolvea to test 
the fellow's powers, and had a grave dug, in which 
the fakir placed himself, stipulating that a layer of 
reeds should be interposed between nis body and the 
superincumbent eartn, with a space of two feet be- 
tween his body and the reeds. This was done, and 
the grave was then filled up. and a guard of sol- 
diers placed at the spot to prevent trickery. 

A large tree stooa ten or twelve yards from the 
grave, and beneath its shade several fakfrs were 
grouped around a large earthen jar, which was filled 
with water. The officer of the guard, suspecting 
that some trick was to be played, ordered the jar to 
be moved, and, on this being done by the soldiers, 
after some opposition on the part of the dirty fellowi 
assembled lonnd it, a shaft was discoverea, with m 
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Bubteiranean gallery from its bottom .to within two 
feet of the grave. Toe impostor was tfatrenpon made 
to ascend, and a riot ensued, in which he and sey- 
eral other persons were slain. 



Talking Through the Door. 

MoLLiRK oge, my MoUeen oge, 
Go, pnt on jtmr neatest brogue. 
And dip inside jour smartest gown, yon rosy little 
rogne. 

For a mMtage kind I bear. 
To yoniself from oiUd Adair. 
That Pat the piper^s come aroond. and then'll 
be dancing there. 

Oh, my MoUeen! 

Oh, my colleen ! 

We'll dance to Pat, 

And after that 

We'll coax upon* the stair. 

[JScd MoUeen to d^-esg,} 

[Knocking ai ii\e doGr'\, 

MoUeen, dear, Pd not presune 
To encroach into your room, 
Bnt Pd forgot the fairing mat I broii^t you from 
Macroem; 
So open and I aipsar 
Not wan peep. aouafala'«-there, 
nil a iUyer net to gather at the glaaa your golden 
hair. 

Hurry, my MoUeeUj 
Hurry, my coUeen, 
To dance to Pat 
And after that 
To coax upon the stair. 

MoUeen, pet— my lioBeen, pet, 
Faix, I'm fairly in a fret, 
At the time you're titrrating ; MoUeen, aren^t you 
ready yet? 

[Elder MoBeenJl 

Now cap and fown and brogne ; 
Are you sure you're quite the roipie? 
Boty bedad, stie looks so loyely, PU fmrgtye ay 
MoUeen oge. 

Come, my MoUeen^ 
Come, my coUeen, 
To dance te Pat, 
And after that 
To |My me wid a pogoe. 



Old Moneybags'e Will. 

A BTORY TOLD OVER A COUNTER. 

** What a time it is since yoa were here, Mrs. 
Varbury ; and how fresh youlook !^ exdafaned Mrs. 
Cfaappeu, while I shook hands with her oyer the 
counter one day in the early part of Aovmt. 
** Wbererer have you been so long? I shonla lay 
Into the country, from your appearance.'* 

I cotiM not reciprocate tne oompUment, for I 
thought she looked fagged and jaded— but ft might 
be with the heat, so 1 simply answered her ques- 
tion. 

" WeU, I have been into the eonntry, it is true, but 
not amongst greea fieMs and scented hedgerows. I 
haye been into the ' Black Comitry ' ; black with 
coal and slag aad cinder-heaps and smoke ; and 
flery*red at night wrtti the glow from roaring for- 
esees. So, you see, 1 haye not been picking up my 
fresh looks where chfldren pick up oaisies. No, I 
iaye been helping to right a gi«at wrong ; and * 



perhaps my inward iatisfkctkm may haye moothed 
away a few outward wrinkles." 

'* Indeed !" ^cnlated Mrs. Chappell, liending 
forward with a look of eager inquiry ; ^ I hope it is 
not a secret?" 

'* No, just the rererse,'' I replied, sitthug down on 
a shop -chair. **I hare disburdeoed myaelf of a 
secret which has loaded my mind lor many years. 1 
hare not kept it wiiiingly ; but tlie time had not 
come for me to speak. 

" It Is about ten years a^vo, when I foUowed my 
caUng in WillenhaU and WalsaU, I was sent for 
somewhat hastUy to attend an old fellow— I cannot 
call htan a gentleman, though he was rich enough— 
who liyed m a soUtary, square house away from the 
high-road, and was supposed to be dying. 

** 1 bad often seen old Weston, or * owd Money- 
bags.' as he was caUed, walking about and talldng 
to the locksmiths and nail-makers, men and women 
both ; and it was from one of the latter Amafons. 
whose head 1 was plastering up after a fne ficht 
with a riral of the hammer, tnat I had heard woat 
Uttle I knew of Urn. 

**'Tbeer goes owd Moneybag* ft^ter hia rents. 
They say he^ a mint o' money in th' bank, an' lots 
0* houses ; an* it'll a' fa' to his gran'chUd, a lad no 
bigger nor eawr 6am. Look at his gooid etick, an' 
him nobbut a Willeirika' locksmith when oi wer wed; 
but tbet's moore nor forty year sin' !' 

** She then went on to teU dm that Jim Weston 
had inyented a new kind of lock, and, taking out a 
patent for his iayenitien, had thereby amassed a for- 
tune, and it wonld aU taU to a boy who had pot 
other folk's neoesont ; thoogk, to be sure, who had 
a better right than his own graadohUd ? Jim Weston 
had turned his baek noon his daughter for marrying 
John Dudley, a WaisaU spur- maker, without a 
penny, just as her fstbm* was beginning to make his 
way in the world, and thought ms money and her 

Jiretty face together might procure her a gentleman 
(or a husband. 

'*He set hit face against the yonog couple, and 
neyer relented tUl alter she was a widow, or quite 
forgaye her ontU he found Uttle Jim sohUbg b^ide 
his dead mother*s cofSn, hi n miserable garret, in a 
grimy neighborhood, tlken he buried her graiadly, 
and pot a fiae momment oyer her— a sort of broken 
pUlar— taking the boy home to his big hoime, and 
engaging masters to give him a good education, of 
wmch he had feH the want. 

** There were two people, howerer, who did not 
take kindly to this arrangement, and these were 
Ketnrah and Job Bromley, his eldest sister's sob and 
daughter, who had done their best to wri^e into 
his aood graees ; and thengh he had shown no other 
marks of teyor than getting the latter Into an attor- 
ney 'a office (he was articled on a sUtv-pouad stamp) 
and putting Keturah into a smaU abop in Walsall, 
these two looked upon themselyes as the rightful 
hetrsto their rich uncle's property, real aad personal, 
and, it WM more than suspected, hapt open the 
breach between the fhther and dan^rter to make 
assnrance doubly sore. 

^This was the fist of broken-headed Bet's eom- 
munications, Mrs. ChappeU, bnt I had ample eppor- 
tnnity to contan their troth aftenrard, when I came 
into daily intercourse with them aU. 

'* He had keen eyes, this oM Moieybage eyes. 
Mrs. ChsppeU, that seemed to search one through. I 
knew I used to think so when after a time he began 
to stop me aad ask me how my patienta were get- 
ting on ; and many a time— for he was not a bad 
sort, you must know — he has slipped a couple of 
half-crowna, or eyen half-a-soverBi|m» loto my hand, 
and told me those were the piUs he prescribed when 
he took to the healing art. Then he would chuckle, 
and ask his graadaon how he would like to be 
a doctor of the same sort when he grew a man. 
and prescribe aUver pills and golden omtment ; and 
when the boy lauglHKl at the conceit be would press 
the smaU hand, and go on his way rejeioittg. 

** ' If I were to faU sick, Mary/ (nobody caUed 
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leo ia a fit ; would I 



' me 'Mrs. Marbnry* near WHlcnliall), 'wotrtd tou 
mind coming to norse me, and see I was not choked 
] off before my thne for the sake pf my moneybags?* 
' he asked me one of these times. 

** Of conrse I said 1 should be glad to jdo my best 
on such an occasion, but I hopea there would be no 
. need of me yet a wtiile. 

•* Then the youth, who was between eleren and 
twelve, and had eiidently been pondering his grand- 
lather's question, Ibolked up 'wroi a yagpe trouble in 
his innocent eyes, and inquired, in a sort of per- 
plexity, * But who would choke you off lor your 
monejrbags, grandfather? Tou don^t think any of 
the peopb would hurt you^ do you, grandlrther r 

** ^ CiJit tell, ray lad ; gold*s a great temptation. 
But 80 loog as tbsy don't choke thee off too, aU*i 
fight.' 

'*'But who are theyV persisted James Dvdley, 
taking the feet in sober earnest, and creeping oloaer 
as he spoke. 'You're not aflraid otrobben, are 
yoQ, grantfktherr 

'' I did not bear tbe end of the conversation, for I 
went on our way ; but I heard old Weston's sly 
chuckle as I tamed the comer. 

*'That was in March, Mrs. Chappell; and sure 
enough, tbe last week in May, James Dudley came 
running to my poor lodgings, white-faced and 
breathless. Mr. Weston had fall< 
go back with him. 

^ I hold it the duty of a nnrae to keep herself In 
readiiiesB night or day ; so no move time was lost 
than would carry as over the mile er so of dusty 
road. A few hawthorns scented tke air as we ap- 
proached the ^uae ; and a dooter'abrongltaai from 
walaaU stood at the gate. 

** We fo«M the whole house in eooAision, and the 
old man ^^ on a aofa. breathing iieavtty, and 
speechless; the doctor feeling his pulse. 

'* Before Doctor Bill went away, Mr. Weston had 
recovered so far as to justify removal to his own bed 
and uadressii^ though be still remained in a critical 
state. 

'* This bed was a heavy and peculiar ^ieoe of furni- 
ture, evidently built to fit into a recess in the wall of 
the room oppesile the windows. The door opened 
on to a square kuiding, and was one of five, two 
rooms being eo each side, tiie fifth door opening to a 
sort of dreMing*room, which had a second door to 
the chamber. 

** The nest daf he was better ; and it was quite 
touching toaae mw he stroked the head of his atten- 
tive ffraadsMi. Md called htm a * good boy,' and 
bade nim Ukm care to become a good man also. 

** That ni|^t luvoght into the house his two other 
relatives, Iqgokriaos in their emotional numifesta- 
tions. 

^ Having fMwejiot foothold in their imele's house, 
they never left ft. Keturah. the most obsequious 
and attentiiB 4if nieoes, took the Ikonsehold reins in 
bar Itands st oaoa, and had it been politic would, I 
thfaik. have get rid of me. • 

** Job, ttiengh kmg out of his articles, was still a 
clerk, and Hed to Ike solicitor's office ; but he ob- 
tained frecpisat letive of absence, and gave his ' dear 
good uncle' tbe fall benefit of it, not mueh to the 
sick Butn^ salaae. 

'* Qradaalty 1 paroeived tbev endeavored to warp 
the in«aUd*a adbd against his grandson, and not 
finding tkat avatt« kept the boy out of the room, 
saying grandtetfcar wished it ; telling the old man 
the youth was playing, or idling, or reading-^any- 
thing bat caring tor a loving relative near death. 

^ At last I became sensible that the eld man was 
aiaking last, and da&y grew more ttbalBBive to his 
nephew and niece, who were urging upon him 4ke 
neceWW of making his will, flte apeech was im- 
perfect, but at last he seemed to yield, and from my 
room, where they thought ne sweep, I overheard 
them suffgest a form of will, aud saw him nod 
assent. This puzzled me, lor the terms were all In 
favor ol the orphan grandchild. 

*' During that very day, I waa^ttcUnd Ctt.anlMMg J 



tbe room to fhkl the feeble old man out of the -bed, 
and making superhnraao eflorts to pull it f^om tbe 
recess. I thought his brain was touched, for his 
keen eyes look^ into mine, and I heard him say, 
' Will, will.' I got him back into bed, and tried to 
soothe )iim. Keturah came up, and he was still 
moaning, • WHl, will.' 

** * Dear uncle,.Job will have it ready tliis evening,' 
said she with aflbcted tenderness; but he looked 
from her to me, and stfll said, * Will.' 

" It was plain James Weston would not be old 
Moneybags much longer, and Doctor Hill bade us 
prepare for the final change. 

"Job Bromley had prepared. That evening I 
had gone down-stairs to get my supper, leaving 
Keturah in the room, when the lawyers clerk came 
home with a seedy-looking companion. 

*' The two went up into the sick-chamber, and 
something impelled me to follow. My list slippers 
were noiseless ; I crept into the little dressing-room, 
the door of which was ajar. 1 saw a parchment 
produced, and a pen, and the old man raised to 
sign. I thought also I heard a distinct ' No, no,' 
a^ then be fell back— dead. 

** * It's no use. Job : he's gone, and his moneybags 
with him ; you've left it too late— just like you,' 
cried Keturah in a temper. 

*' There was a blue-bottle fly buzzing in the win* 
dow— it was tbe middle of August. 

*"Stop,' said the stranger, 'let me catch that 
blue-bottle,' and after some dodging he caught it, 
and lor wliat do you suppose, Mrs. Chappell ? He 
fut 0ie fly in (Jie moutfi of the dead man, and held 
It shot, sayiiw an he did so, ' Now put the pen in 
his haiid and guide it, and we can swear he signed 
it Hikile fka^ wcu life in Aim.' 

" J shrank with horror as I saw this villainv perpe- 
traied, and Uie other man's signature nffixea, whilst 
tiie fly, released, went buzzing over the room, and 
then belk rang, and a great wail went through the 
house ; but the Toaag one who fled to me for com- 
fort, and sobbed iqKm n^ shoulder, was the only 
I true mourner. 

" The faneral came aad Ike will was read. James 
Dudley had not been whoUv excluded; they had 
been too cnoning for that; but the will set forth 
that hia iboUmt had oflenM in her mairiage, and 
that he, James Weeton. had taken an oath to dis- 
inherit her oi fc p r lng. The testator, however, left a 
charge npon his heirs and eaecntors, hia beloved 
nephew and niece, to eoucate Us grandson James, 
and article him to a adidtor^ as be had himself been 
articled, with a. small amn for maintenance till the 
youth was twenty-one, when he was to have £50, 
and no more. 

*' I told Doctor HiU that I was sure the pen was 

Snt in a dead man's hand, but he said it was prepos- 
srons, and bade »e hold my tongue. I was dis- 
missed, and being nyaetf afraid of any publicity ot 
my own name, 1 weakly let the matter drop, etming 
oonsdenee with the tboi^fht that it was no business 
of iiAiie. 

** Then my own carea drove all othera eat of my 
mind. I came to London, where I soon got a good 
connection, and I begi^i to save money. At last it 
came to my ears that the Bromleys -were purse- 
proud and arrogant, and had not even foMUled ^o 
Srovisions of the sham will for poor James Dudley, 
[y conscience stung me ; I felt as if 1 had been a 
partner in the fhtod to rol> the orphan of his patri- 
mony, and I went to a Migistratc for advice. 

** He gave me a 'hean%, and then referred me 
to a respectable eoMcilor, who took the matter in 

*' To make a long story short, James Dudley was 
looked up, criminal proceedings were threatened 
against the Bromleys, a search-warrant obtained, 
and m the recess behind the bed aoedlernrill was 
found. properW drawn up and attested, in which old 
Moneybags left to his nephew only the money he 
had already defrauded him of— as witness several 
ferged ^c^a inc4o&ed with the will. Of conrse the 
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Utl«r «ia wodd hftTe Mt tUs odds, bad It bmn | 

fliitbt or llw Bromltr*. and tba eonrMrion ~' "--^ 

(eiloir-oanaplnti *■ "■ ■■• '- '— ' 

" James Dndh, , 

not puke good OM of his wealth, Mrs. Cbappell, 



lobook. 



sr tniit the dtecanungot oT Maay Itiabiaj.'' 
■W» OwB tlM gntilada to thou that (ell w the 
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ceived b; an officer at Soennderabad'. ATtor bn- 
p)oriD( the beaeQcence of the leglmeat, tb« 
ajipUcant nated, '' I got three brothers and two 



and they hayo : ^ , ... _j 

other sister she have no eyes, and for myiell I cant 
talk, and bssldes that my biotheis aad Bt~* — " — 
DSTor eat rice nor bread except milk i 
and my brothera and sistera moj an 
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The Bleighton Rivals. 

Thi Tlllag* o( Bl*ighton eontalnsd u muT 
tiDoate jooDgiWDpla u ui> otber pUe« of iti 
in) wu not withonl joimg WIm, for the posM 



of whoM bMrU two .. , o 

■giinit CMh otb«r. Whni. howflreT. (ilmioD tu 
■Ter made to " TbB Rivali '' no ana doabted to whom 
it wia tlwafi nndentood 

HiMia- 

..._, o hare mora ngvd tban tba 

BMiUaM*d toward M17 OM dM. 
Tbw* bM always bew aom* diugrMnMnt aaoaf 



Iha Tonns Uditta or Blcigbloa ai to Him GUarlr'a 
e«act tank aamK beaatin. but then ww no poai- 
bllitv of'doabt that Hln Elaarlj attracted more at- 
Imtloii th*D aoj; other ladrio the town, and that 
among her sdmiren bad been aTer; toodi; man 
■moDg whom other deigtitoi ladiei of taate would 
bar* choaea their life-partners had the power of 



In the Somner, bowed bebr* Miia Elaulr 
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THSI ^LEIQHTOH BnTALS. 



How many proposalB Miss ^ELserly had received 
no one knew ; for two or three years no one was 
able to sabstantiate an opinion, from the voong 
iady*B walk and conversation, that she speciallv pre- 
ferred any one of her personal acquaintances, bat at 
length it oecame evident that she evinced more than 
the Interest of mere ac^oatntauceship in Hubert 
Brown, the best of ih» nattve-bom young men of the 
village. 

Mr. Brown was a theological student, but the 
march of civilization had been each at Bleighton 
that a prospective shepherd of souls might listen to 
one of Beethoven's symphonies in a city opera- 
house without having any sin imputed onto nim! 
Such mnsic-loviog inhabitants of Bie^ton aa list- 
ened to one of these symphonies, wmch w«s also 
heard bv Ifr. Brown and Miss Elsedy, noticed that 
when the young couple exchanged words and 
glances, Hiss Elserly^s well-trahied features were not 
so carefully guarded as they usually w ere fai society. 
Such ladies as had nothing to do, and even a few 
who were not without pressing demands upon their 
time, canvassed the probabiliUes of the match quite 
exhaustively, and made some prophMies, but were* 
soon gcmfused by the undoubted fact that Miss Q- 
seriy drove but a great deal with M^Jor KaUing, the 
dashing ex-soldier, and successful broker tfom the 
city. 

The charm of uncertainty being thus added to the 
ordinary features of interest which pertain to all 
persons suspected of being in love, made Ifiss El* 
serly's af&Urs of unusual importance to every one 
who knew the young lady even by sight, and for 
three whole months ** the rivals '^ were a subject of 
eonversation next in order to the weather. At 
length there came a day when the case aeemed de- 
cided. For three days Hubert Brown^s face Was very 
seldom seen on the street, and when seen it was 
longer and more solemn than was required even by 
that order of sanctity in which theological students 
deetre to Uve. « 

Then it was noticed that while Miss iSserly's 
beauty grew no less in degree, it changed in kind, 
tiiat she was more than ever seen in ^e society of 
the Iiandsome broker, and that the broker's atten- 
tions were assiduous. Then it was suspected that 
Mr. Brown had proposed and been rejected. Ladies 
who owed calls to Mr. Brown's mother, made haste 
to pay them, and, as nwards of merit, brought away 
confirmation of the report. Tlien before the gossips 
had reported the probable engagement of Miss El- 
serlyto Ma^or Mailing, the lady and the m^jormade 
the announcement themselves to their intimate 
friends, and the news qnick^' reached every one who 
oared to hear it. 

Alew weeln later, however, there- circulated very 
rapidly a story whoee foreshadowing could not tiave 
been justly expected of ^e village gossips. The 
major absented hinwelf for a day or two fi*om his 
boarding-house, and at a time, too, when numerous 
gentlemen firom the city came to oall upon him. 

Some of the^e callers returned hurriedly to the 
city, evincing bv words and looks the liveliest dis- 
appointment, while two of them, after considerable 
Erivate conversation with the proprietress of the 
ouse, and after displaying some papelfs. In the 
presence of a local justice of the peace, for whom 
the good old lady sent in her perplexity, took pos- 
sessron of the miner's room, and made oulte free 
with llie ex-warrior's cigais, U^rs and private 
papert. ' 

Then the city newspapers odd how Mr. Mailing, 
a broker of excellent ability and reputattoh, as well 
as one of the most gallant of his country's defenders 
in her hour of need, had been unable to ipeet his 
engagements, and had also failed to restore on de- 
mand fifteen thousand dollars in United States iboods 
which had been intrusted to him for safe-keeping. 
A warrant had been issued for Mr. Mailing's arrest, 
but at last acoonnta the officei a had been unable to 
fii^ him. 

Miss Elserly hnmediately went ioto^he closest v^ 



tirement, and even girls whom she had robbed of 
prospective beans felt sorry for her. People began 
to suggest that there might have been a cnance for 
Brown, af^er all, if he had staid at home, instead of 
nuhing off to the West to play missionary. He 
owned more property in his own right than the 
ms^or had misplaced fbr other people ; and though 
some doubts were expressed as to Miss Elserly 'a 
fitne«»lbr the position of a mhiister's wife, the matter 
was no less interesting as a subject for conversation . 
The excellence of the chance which both Browu 
and Miia Eberly had lost seemed even greater when 
it became noised abroad that Brown had written 
to some real estate agents in the village that, as he 
might want to go into business in tlie West, to sell 
for hira, for CMli, a valuable farm which his father 
had left him. As fior th? business which Mr. Brown 
proposed entering, the reader may form his own 
opinions from a Bttle conversation hereinafter re- 
cord^ 

As finbert Brown, trying to drown bought and do 
good, was wandering through a Oolorado town one 
evening, he found mmself face to fiace with Major 
Mailing, llie major looked seedy, and some years 
older uan he £d a month before, but his pluck was 
unchanged. Seeing that an interview could not be 
avoided, he assumed an independent air, and ex- 
claimed: 

** Whv, Brown, what did you do that you had to 
come West?" 

*^ Nothing," said the student, flushing a little— 
'* except be useless." 

** I thought,'^ said the major, quickly, with a des- 
perate but sickly attempt at pleasantry, ** that you 
Bad gone hi for Rorenoe again ; she's worth all your 
' lost sheep of the house of IsraeL' " 

*^I douT make love to women who love other 
men," replied Brown. 

^ i)on't, please, Brown," said the major, turning 
manly in a moment ** I feel worse about her than 
about all my creditors or those infernal bonds. I 
got into tiie snarl btfore I knew her : that's the only 
way I can quiet my conscience* Of course the— 
matter Is all up now. I wrote her as good an 
apology as I coud, and a release ; she'd have takeu 
the latter without my giving it, but ^" 

'* No, she wouldn't," faitemipted the student. 

** How do you know ?" demanded the migor, with 
a suspicious glance, which did not escape foown. 
** Dm you torment her by proposhig again upon the 
top of her other troubles?'' 



" No," said Brown : *' don't be insulting. But I 
know that she keeps herself secluded, and that her 
looks and spirits are dreadfully changed. If slie 
cared nothing for you, she knows society would 
oheerftally forgive her if she were to show it." 

*' I wish to Satan that I hadn't met you, then." 
said the major. ** I've taken solid comfort in the 
thought that most likely she was again the afdored 
of alladorers, and was forgetting me, as she has so 
good a right to do." 

** Mi^or," said Brown, bringing his hand down on 
the major's shoulder in a manner snggef^tive of a 
deputy-sheriff, " you ought to go back to that girl !" 

**And foil ?" suggested the major. ** Thank you ; 
and allow me to say you're a devilsh queer feHow 
for suggesting it. Is it part of your religion to for- 
give a successful rival?'' 

*' It's part of my religion, when I love.Ao loye the 
woman more than I love myself," said Brown, with 
a face in which pain and earnestness strove 1^ the 
mastery. '* She loves you. 1 loved her, and wont 
to see her happy." 

The defsaher grasped the student's hand. ' 

'* Brown," said he, ** you're one of God's ncri»le- 
man; s/te told me so once, but I didnt imiilgine^eB 
that Vd ever own up to itmyself. h can't be done, 
though ; she can't merry a man in disgraee-^Tl can't 
ask a woman to marry me on nothing ; and. be- 
sides, there's the matter of tiiose' iafemal bonds. 1 
oanH clear that up, and keep out of the shefiflns 
fiivers." 
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•*Iwui,"i«id Brown. 

" Bow f" meked the ex-broker, iritb itsring eyes. 

** III lend 70a the money.*' 

The mi^or dropped Brown*e hmd. 

**Yon heaVenfy Imuitic!" said be. *'I always 
did tbink reUgioa made fools of men when they got 
toomnchofit Then I oonld go back on the Street 
anin ; the boys woald be giad to eee me clear my- 
Belf— noLmeemig my engagements wouhla't be re- 
membd^ agataist me. Bat, say— borrow money 
from an old ntal to make myself right with the gh-l 
?ie loved ! No, excose me. Tre got $ome sense of 
hooorleft!** 

** Ton mean Ton loTe yonrsell more than yon do 
her,'* sQggeated Brown. *' I'll telegraph about the 
money, and yon write ber in the meantime. Don't ruin 
her bappfaiesB for life by delay or trifling.*' 

The migor beoBase a boefnees man again. 

«« Brown," said he, "I'll take yonr offer; and, 
wkatefvr cornea of it, yon'Uha¥e one friend yon can 
8#ear to as kmg as 1 live. Bnt none for her sake ; 
yao haven't the money with yea?'* 

•«No,'* said Brown ; ** but yon sfaaH have it In a 
fortmght. 1*11 telegraph abont It, and go Cast and 
settle the bosineas for yoa, so yon can come back 
wlttaoatfear." 

••'You're a tramp ; bat— don*t think hsrrd ef me— 
money's never certtUn till yon hove it in hand. I'll 
wxile and send my letter East by yon ; when the 
matter's absolitelv settled, yon can telegraph me, 
And mail ber my letter. I'd expect to be snot if I 
made such a proposal to any other rival, bat yon're 
not a man— you're a saiot. Confound you, all the 
sermons 1 ever heard hadn't as mnoh real goodness 
is them aa I've heard in the last ten minutes ! Bnt 
'twould be awful for me to write and then have the 
thing attp up !" 

Brown a&nitted the Justice of the major's plan, 
and took the major to his own hotel to keep htm 
fpaa[i.bad company. During the whole eyening the 
major talked abont bustnees; but when, after a 
night of sound sleep, the stadent awoke, he found 
the major pacing ms room with a veiy pale face, 
and heard mm dedaro that he had not slept a wink. 

Brown pitied the major in his nervous condition 
and did wnat he could to alleviate it. He talked to 
hkn of Florence Blserly, of whom he seemed never 
to tire of talking ; he spoke to him of his own work 
and hopea. Re tned to picture to the major the 
happy hiU m m wUch-waa awaiting him, bnt still the 
major was imqoiet and absent-minded. Brown 
called in a physician, to whom he Said his friend 
was snlleriag from severe mental depression, 
brought on by causes now removed, but the doc- 
tor's pMsoripttens fcOed to h«ve any effect. Fhially , 
when Brown was to start for the East, the m^or, 
paler and thinner than ever, handed him a letter 
addressed to Miss Eleerly. 

" Brown," said the major, ** I believe you won*t 
lose any money by yonr goodness. I can make 
mcam when I am not reckless, and VW make it my 
doty to be careful untU yon are paid. The rest I 
car^ pay, but I*m gohig to try to oe as good a man 
as yao are. Tliat's the sort of compensation that*ll 
please soeh an unearthly fellow best, I guess." 

When Babert Brown reached Bleighton. he dosed 
with the best offer that had been made for his farm, 
though the ofl^r itself was one which made the 
natives decUtre that Hubert Brown had taken 
leave of his senses. Then he settled with the loser 
of the bands, saw one or f wo of the major's business 
acanaiotanoes, and prepared the way for the ma- 
jor s retam; then he telegraphed the major him- 
sdl Lastiy, he dressed himself with scrnpuloas 
can and eaUed upon Hiss Elserly. Before sending 
up his card, he pendlled upon ft **€neo nomveUes a 
lot," wUeh words the servant scanned with bumhig 
cariosity, bat of wiiich she could remember bnt one, 
when she tried to repeat them to the grocer's young 
man, and tids one slie pronounced ^ ariok," as was 
natnral enongfa in a lad^ of her nationality. This 
much of tba menage was speedily circulated threngh 



the town, and caused at least one curious person to 
joamey to a great library in the city in quest G( a 
Celtic dictionary. As for the recipient of the card, 
she met her ola lover with a ftce made more than 
ever beautiful by the conflicting emotions which 
maniibsted themselves in it The interview was 
short. Mr. Brown said he had accidentally met the 
major, and had successfnUv acted as his agent in 
reheving him from his embarrassments. He had 
the pleasure of delivering a letter from the major, 
and hoped it might make Miss Elseriy as happy to 
receive it as it made him to present it. Miss Elseriy 
expressed her tlianks, and tnen Mr. Brown said : 

*' Pardon a bit of egotism and reference to an un- 
pleasant subject, Mtes Elseriy. Once I told you 
that I loved you ; in this matter of the msgor's, I 
have been prompted solely by a shicere desire 
for your happiness : and by acting in this «pirit I 
have entirely taken the pi|fai out of my old wound. 
Hayn't I, therefore, aathe minor's most sincere weH- 
wisher, enjoy once more yonr friendstiipr* 

Miss Elseriv smiled sweetiy, and extended her 
hand, and Hubert Brown went home a very happy 
man. Yet, when he called agahi, several evenings 
latter, he was not as happy as he had hoped to be 
in lluis Elseriy 's society, for the lady heiselfi though 
courteous and cordial, seemed somewhat embar- 
rassed and distrait, and Interrupted the young man 
on several occasions when he spoke in commenda- 
tion of some good quality of the major's. Again he 
callecL and again the same strange en4)arras8nentf 
though less in degree, manifosted itselL FinaUy, it 
disappeared altogether, and Miss Elseriy began to 
recover her health and spirits. Even then she did 
not exhibit as tender an k i to a o st in the nmjor as the 
student had hoped she would do ; bnt, as tne minor's 
truest friend, he continued to sound hia praises, and 
to pay Miss Elseily tn the majoi^ 'Stead every kind 
of attention he could devise. 

Fhmlly, he learned that the major was in the city, 
and he hastened to inform Hiss Elserly, lest, perhaps, 
she had not heard so soon. The lady received the 
annooncement witii an exquisite blush and down- 
cast eves, though she admitted that the malor had 
himself apprised her of his safe arrival. On this par- 
ticular evening the lady seemed to Mr. Brown to be 
personally more charming than ever; yet, on the 
other hand, the old embarrassment was so painfully 
evident that 31r. Brown made an eariy departure. 
Arrived at home he found a letter from the m^jor 
which read as follows : 

** Mt dbar old Fellow— From the day on wldoh I 
met you in Colorado I've been trying to live atter your 
pattern ; how I succeeded on the ulrd day, yon may 
guess from inclosed, which is a copy of a letter I 
seat to Florence by you. I've only jnst got her per- 
mission to send it to you, tliough I've teased her 
once a week on the sul^ect. God bless you, old 
fellow. Don't worry on my account, for I'm really 
happy. Yours truly, MALLme." 

With wendevtog eyes Hubert Brown read the fan- 
closure, which read as follows : 

" Mi98 Elserlt— Tliree days ago while a fogitive 
from justice, yet honestiy loving you more than I 
ever loved any other being, I met Bobert Brown. 
He has cared for me as if I was his dearest friend, 
he is going to make good my financial deficiences, 
and restore me to respectability. He can not have 
done this out of love for me, for he knows nothing of 
me bnt that wliich should make him hate me. on 
both personal and moral grounds. He says he did It 
because he loved you, and because he wants to see 
you happy. Miss Elseriy, such love cannot be a 
thing of the past only, audit is.so great that in com- 
parison with it the best love I have ever given you 
seems beneath yonr notice. He is begging me to go 
back for your sake ; he is constantly tallang to me 
about you in a tone and with a look that shows 
how strong is the feeling he is sacrificing out of 
sincere regard for you. Miss Elseriy, I never 
imagined the angels loving ms purely and strongly 
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•■ he does. He tellt me 7011 stil retain some re- 
gtrd for me ; the mere thought id so great & com- 
fort that I cauiot bear to reason ^rioosly about it : 
yet, if any snch feelings exist, I mnst earnestly beg 
ot yoo, oat of the sincere and nithfnl affection 1 
hare had for you, to gire np all thought of me for 
ever, and gire yourselt entirely to that most incom- 
parable loTer, Hubert Brown. 

" Forgive my intrusion and advice. I give it be- 
cause the remembrance of our late relations will as- 
sure von of the honesty and earnestness of my 
meaning. I excuse myaslf by the thought that to 
try to put into snch noble keeping the dearest treas- 
ure I ever possessed, is a duty which Justifies any 
departure from any conventional rule. 1 am, Miss 
Elserly, as ever,* your worshiper. More than this I 
cannot dare to think of being, after my own fall and 
the overpowering sense I have of the superior worth 
of another. God bless you. Andriw Mallino.'' 

Mr. Brown hastilv laid the letters aside, and again 
called upon Miss Elserly. 

Again she met him with many signs of the embar- 
raasment whose cause he now understood so well ; 
yet, as he was about to deliver an awkward apology 
a single look from under Miss Elserlv's eyebrows— 
only a glance, but as searching and eloquent as it 
was swilt— stopped his tongue. He took Miss El- 
seriy's hand in lus own and stammered : 

** I came to plead for the mi^or.'' 

*'And I sha'n't listen to you,'' said she, raising her 
eyes with so tender a light in them that Hubert 
Brown immediately hid tne eyes themselves in his 
heart lest thr. light should be lost 



Maud's Aunt 

*' What on earth did you bring me here for?'' my 
friend Charley Chetwvnd said to me as we stood 
together in the drawing-room of Claverley Court, 
apart fh>m the dancers, and listening to the " Lur- 
lineQuadrilles.'' 

"Ton are an nngratefhl duffer,*' I rejoined, 
politely. "You are also a gentlemanly-looking 
man, and a stranger in this neighborhood, with 
nothing to do. And it was from these two latter 
reasons Uuit I introduced you here." 

** But I want a pretty partner, and I can't find 
one,'' said zny friend, taking down his eyeglass in 
despair. ** There's nothing in the room " 

" If you will look in the direction of the door- 
way," I rejoined, quietly, " you will be reduced to 
proving your rule bv an exception." 

Charley's eves followed mine. 

** By Jove I" he exclaimed, so loudly and sud- 
denly that a nervous young man in spectacles, who, 
bylttnt of a senior wrangler's concentration of mind, 
had almost pQoted himself through a quadrille, was 
now startled, and losing his presence of mind in the 
moment of victory, ignommiously plunged **La 
Poule " into contusion. 

" Hush, Charley," I remonstrated. " Tour sport- 
ing habits are a drawback, in many ways, to your 
otherwise dulv subdued and refined bearing and 
conversation.'' 

** You be hanged !" answered Chariev. *' I don't 
think yonder bright 'exception' looks as if she 
would like a man any the less lor his being able to 
discriminate between Blair Athol and a butcher's 
screw." 

" Very likely not," said I ; '* the accomplishment 
in itselt riie would admire, no doubt, to the extent 
that it deserves. But if I introduce and recommend 
you— I have known Maud since she was a giii — 
your attentions must be more refined than those of 
the hard-riding hero of a sporting novel." 

Chetwynd was quite indignant, and was com- 
mencing a retort; but his new divinity as, 'Mike a 
light, growing larger and clearer," she approached, 
seemed to absorb anger in admhring worahip. 
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With a foil in the person of a not over-young and 
very stout lady, who hung heavy on the other arm of 
her escort, himself a man of aspect rather round than 
romantic, Ae seemed, my fancy told me as 1 gazed, 
a sUtely Olivia of the '* Twelfth Night " by the aide 
of a Sir Toby Belch and an older but not less viva- 
cious Maria. 

I admired m)r own idea so much that I did not at 
first hear my friend eagerly questioning me, '* Who 
is she— and who is that smirking, fat-nir-and-forty 
George the Fourth-s^le of woman, and the boorish- 
looking fellow between them?" 

** Yon ought to recognise the man." I replied. 
"He is Gumbleton — don't you recollect him at 
ichool-^tlways talking about cricket, and could'nt 
play ? The women are hiB fiancee and her aunt.'* 

" Well," said Chariev, ** Fve left off* being surprised 
at anything these twelve vears — since I was filteen." 

Charley had a bad habit of appWing to ordinary 
life the phraseology of the turf. " But to thhik," he 
went on, " of that splendid figure and thoroughbred 
style of action being wasted on a man who^ built 
like a bishop's cob! Whv, the aunt there— look 
how she*s giggling — ought to be ashamed of 
herself, a woman of that age and sise ; she'd suit 
him to a T," said Charley, careflilly handicapping 
her, as he called it, with the aid of his eyegfaas. 
" What the deuce are you laughing at?" 

"At your way of expressing voorself, I suppoae. 
or at the frightful mess that mild party in apectecles 
ot his set into in *La Poule,' over there," 1 re- 
oined. 

** Well, I can console myself with a flhiation, per- 
haps. Look ! she's sitting down, and the other two 
have left her," exclaimed Chetwynd. '* Now's the 
the time— introduce me." 

I complied with his wish, and saw little more of 
my friend that evening. Chariey — he's conceited 
enough about it— is a clever fellow. He seemed to 
insinaate himself into the good graces of Maud Man- 
ton with remarkable quickness ; nor was his flirta- 
tion impeded by Gimibleton, who, not being an 
adept at dancing, devotsd himself chiefly, wm in- 
tervals of attention to his other charge, to potations 
of sherry in the supper-room. 

Beneath the stars, still shining, but with somewhat 
of the look of pas84e beauties, and while the world 
was waiting for the dawn, we drove home, Chet- 
wynd and I ; and all the way Charley poured into 
my ear a tale of sudden pasnon and concomitant 
dimculty and despair thwarting the course of true 
love, he wildly complained, with obstacles mere 
difficult even than those usually thrown across that 
much-vexed current 

** Her eyes," he rhapsodized, ** are like the sea \m 
Sonuner when the lights on it are always changing, 
and the changes are alwajrs lovely." 

I assented, and struck a vesuvian upon the splash- 
board. 

" She's far away the finest filly I ever saw ; and 
as for her marrying that fat, foolish, groveling, guz- 
zling, gormandizing Gumbleton* whv, it's my firm 
beUef that she detests the idea as much as I do. How 
she epjoved my quizzing her aunt— Maud's aunt as 
I would keep calling her relative, for the sake oi re- 
peating the exquisite name. She's foil oi humor. 
What the deuce are you laughing at?" 

** I— I was thinking ot the ignominy of that mOd 
party in spectacles. Certainly," i added, Miss Mars- 
ton has an infinite fbnd of— mischief." 

" Well," said Chetwynd. ** the long and short of 
it is that I am desperately in love with her-~the 
ideal, almost, of my dreams ; and you may sneer, 
but love does sometimes come, not with the grad- 
ual growth of yonder, slow -brightening dawn ''-—he 
pointed, tightening the reins as be spoke, to where 
the pale, blue sky was beginning to mnt of the com- 
ing daybreak—*' but swift as its peer of the gto wing 
tropics. 

" Weil," pursued Chariey, retumhig to matters- 
fact, '• 1 teU you what. Jack, I shall write to her 
this very morning and propose to cut the QcrdiaA 
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knot of difflcolty by an elopement. Of conrse, in 
reqmtal for mj honoring you with so important a 
confidence, you'll help me if need arises.'' 

*' Of course," I answered, smiling. 

All th« rest of the way home, while the world 
around us was waking to its Summer day^s life of 
tight and flowers and sliining woods, Chetwynd was 
suent, eTer and anon taking irom and replacing in 
his month an extinct cigar. 

He wrote his proposed letter from my lodgings, 
and, after dispatching it, subsided into a state of 
nerrous anxiety, an intense abhorrence for anything 
to eat, a decided partiality for an3rthing 10 drink, ana 
a most destructive fancy for a well-filled box of my 
particular Havana cigars. 

I paid little attention to his proceedings, being 
engrossed myself with what I considered a very im- 
portant task. This was no other than the getting up 
of an eleven to contend against the well-known 
cricketing town of Battington, by which I, at the 
head of my clob, the ** Peripatetic PiiBers." had 
been, much to my chagrin, abeady worsted once 
th» year. 

The P. P.'s were determined upon revenge. Bat- 
tington had been blatant upon the theme of its 
victory ; and the main cause of Chetwynd's being 
now my visitor was the fiict of my having desired to 
aecore his assistance— he had been a '* 'Varsity " 
bat and bowler— in the second struggle. And now 
deep despair seized mv soul when 1 reflected that 
this sudden escapade of my ftiend's would probably 
be the oanse of our second defeat, by depriving us of 
the aid of the famous Charley Cambridge — such was 
Chetwynd's nom de guerre in the cricketing world. 

But Fortune, who is said to delight in overthrow- 
ing the proud, seemed about to prove herself a con- 
sistent goddess by her behavior to those conceited 
Battingtonians. To do this, no doubt, she so man- 
aged matters that Charley, within twenty-four hours 
from the dispatch of his letter, received a reply 
which, to use his own expression, derived from a 
reminiiBcence of one of poor Leech's pictures. '* hung 
a board ronnd his neck and tickled him, thus dis- 
Jibled, with the straw of perverse misfortune." 

But he did not make tnis discovery until arriving 
Jit the end of the letter, of which, in his ecstasy 
dnring the first perusal, he favored me with extracts. 

" ' It is like the strangeness of a dream," * quoted 
Charley ; ** ' so short has been our acquaintance, so 
sudden the srowth of love between us, — (' of love 
'between us,' repeated my iriend delightedly, and 
bunying on), I fear, like Juliet, lest you i^onld con- 
^der me too easily won if I consent to an elope- 
ment (' Bravo !' cried Chetwynd, jumping up from 
liis chair.) I am like Lydia Languish— 1 long for 
the excitement of a runaway marriage, and hate 
the idea of the ordinary formal and ceremonious 
one. I should prefer abandoning my home by 
means of a rope-ladder.— (* So you shall; and pret- 
tily yonr sylph^s ankle will trip down it.' put in Chet- 
wynd.) My niece knows that yon have written to 
me (* niece— niece !' said my friend, pausing. ' She 
means aunt — she's agitated, poor thing*!') She 
thinks we ought to see each other — best in some 
public place— to arrange matters. (' Quite like a 
mother to her,' remarked Chetwynd ; * romantic in 
her youth, no doubt, she looked, or rather smirked 
It.') I send you a kiss" (my firiend raised the letter 
rapturously to his Hps), "and sign myself by the 
name which your dear lips have so plavfully con- 
ferred on me, Maud's Aunt. 

'' P. S — You never would think we were in that 
relationship, would you ?" 

I do not know which of us, my friend or myself 
underwent, at the close of this letter, the most 
violent change of countenance from the respective 
causes of amazement and amusement. 

" Why," gasped Charley. ** they're the same 
name, and tiie aunt's got my letter. But it's ab- 
surd. Why, 1 dwelt throughout it upon her engage- 
ment to (jumbleton.' 



I articulated an answer with some difBcid^ : 

*' It is the eldest who is engaged to Gumbleton.*' 

"What!" said Charley, scarcely comprehending 
me ; and then he added : ** Well, that explains all. 
But I remember distinctly you said it was the niece 
who was engaged to him— 1 recollect your words — 
*Gumbleton, natic^,* and her aunt.' One of your 
confounded pieces of chaff, I suppose, or a sUp of 
the tongue, as yonll say. I see now how it was ; 
you were always laughing at it in that unreasonable 
fasliion." 

" Do yon ?" I answered. 

But Charley was by this time reperusing the letter 
with disgust equal to his former delight. 

" ' Short acquaintance,' ' sudden love * " he com- 
mented. " Scarcely spoke a word to her ; was in* 
troduced— didn't even catch the name ; handed her 
a chicken at supper, or part of one. ' Easily won ' — 
should rather tbmk so. * Elopement '—not if I know 
it. ' Lydia Languish '—why, she's five-and-thirty if 
she's a day— dare say forty. ^ Rope-ladder '—that's 
the best thing yet Fancy me waiting at the bottom 
of a rope-ladder for a woman of sixteen stone I 
' Have informed my niece of your letter '—that's 
the unkindest cut of all! I think I see the fun in 
Maud's large eyes. What an utter fool she must think 
me!" 

*' Well," he ended, breaking off. " I see nothing 
for me but to run away f^om this FalstafBan female. 
I can't possibly have the fiice to meet her, especially 
as it's mv mistake; and there is." observed my 
friend, rismg and complacently looking at himself in 
the mirror over the mantelpiece—" there is some ex- 
cuse for her proceedings. Now, Jack, I'll tell yon 
what— I'll write an explanatory letter to the real 
Maud, and you, in atonement for your sins, must man- 
age to deliver it— can't trust the post, for I don't see 
how to prevent the letter falUng into the hands of 
the other. Meantime, for the present, I'll make my- 
self scarce." 

•* On one condition I'll help you," was my reply ; 
" you must play with us to-day agamst Battin^on. 
It^s five miles away, and you can get fhrther off to- 
morrow : it'll do you good, too — distract your mind. 
It's nearly time to start now." 

" Well, you must doyour best for me, then," re- 
turned my friend. " Five miles is far enough, I 
suppose. Gnmbleton's future aunt doesn't play 
cncket, I should think, and there's no danger of my 
meeting her." 

" No," I said ; " but Gumbleton does— plays 
against us to-dav. Ton can have the satisfaction of 
bowling at him." 

" That would have decided it an hour ago," said 
Charley. "But, however, I will go." 

He went, and at the moment of his setting foot 
upon the Battington cricket-field, Charles Chetwynd. 
the lover in difficulties, vanished from our sight, and 
cricketing Charley Cambridge took his place. 

Battington went in first— the match was a one 
innings af&ir— and when Gumbleton came to the 
wickets 1 saw a little extra " devil " in the eye of 
Charley, who was bowling f^om the other end. 
Gumbleton. before commencing operations, always 
spent five minutes in beating down imaginary hil- 
locks between himself and the bowler, taking ob 
jectless constitutionals round his wicket, and staring 
at each fieldsman in turn, as if he wanted to identifv 
him afterward upon a criminal charge. I bad, 
therefore, a good opportunity for obtaining moder- 
ate odds about his retiring in the first over, and 
thereby paid my traveling expenses. 

Charley's first ball did not realize my expecta- 
tions ; it shot on the leg side, and, smiting poor Gum- 
bleton on the ankle-bone, just below a rather ineffi- 
cient pad, caused him to limp during the remainder 
of the day. But the second whirled his leg-stump a 
vard into the air. and caused, of course, the adipose 
batsman to return inglorious to the tent 

When the last of the BatUngtonian wickets fell, 
the destruction of seven was credited to Charley, 
and the total score was httle over a hundred—a very 



strbW one wli«ii we eoaaidered tHe rnnfAiToring 
state of the ^undand the itreDgth of batting taleat 
arra^red agamst us. 

We— the PifBefB— began Ofor faninga with maeh 
hope of Tictory. But from Ibe effects, pertiaps, of 
dinner beveraoea, the P. P,% with one exception, 
came to the wToketSv some bat to remind us of the 
fate of GnmbletoB, othera to lead a pseeaiiona life 
with the reward of an oeoaaional '^ringie/' and 
sooner or later retire widioot having attained any 
mastery over the bowling. 

Cliarlev alone, having gene in first, remained. Bv 
elegant wfense and forward plaf, by showy and al- 
most inevitable cuts, by treqaent leg^hitB long and 
low — as leg- hits and hnntera sfaonld be—br a six 
and a conple of fonrs, the resalt of an uunekfly- 
tried over of slows, he rapidly broaght up the seore. 
till, with the tenth man at the opposite wAskat and 
Charley facing the beginning of the over, it was 
within one of that of our opponeDta. Bven at this 
exciting moment it flashed npea my mind how ther- 
ooghly English was the seene, 'and how worth a 
painter's while to portray. 

The horizon, at its most distant point, waa ridged 
by a fisint contrast of bine hilb (the waves, as it 
were, spellbound in their motion, of a giant's sea,) 
and nearer, more boldly countered by dark Uses 
and masses of woodf that, except where they gave 
upon t!iat distant range of somaits^ ran like a fringe 
round the prospect. Flowfaig dewa tiie sides and 
from the fbet of these far eminences came a stream 
of rich abd sfafanng aereage, which, at the gorge 
that broke the circle of the wooda, debouched so as 
to suggest a comparison with a lake of green and 
golden waters. And these, where they undulated 
oiose around us, who were the centre-point of the 
scene, became waving wlieat and bnslt-aotted grass^ 
land. Summer and sunshine had made everythmg 
their own ; while dtetamt hills and spires, and, clus- 
tering nearer round its wide church tower, the 
irregularly built viUage of Battington, told far and 
near of the Ufb of the landscape ; and we ourselves, 
a ring of sitting or standing groups amidst the white 
tents of the cricket-field — our faces riveted upon 
Chetwynd— gave the picture its finish of human 
interest 

The last fieldsman had Just reached his place for 
the new over, when I heard the trampling of horses 
on the sward behind me, and, looking round, saw 
the cup of triumph, so to speak, dashed from the 
expectant lips of^the Peripatetic Pifflers. For, at 
this moment, there rode into the field, late specta- 
tors of Gumbleton's prowess, his fiancee and her 
annU I glanced back at Chariey, and saw that they 
had caught his eye just as the opposing bowler 
started to deliver the first ball of the over. The ball 
came straight as an arrow, and Chetwynd,^ excited 
by the sudden appearance of his dreaded bete noir. 
did not wait to play it Bushtng out £or a blind 
swipe, he hit, as I expected, ' ov.er' the ball, and 
lost his middle stump, to tlie acoompanbnent of a . 
shoot of victory, to which every Ba^ngtenian on 
the field contributed his longest and Idodest. 

By the device of dodging behind the tallest men, 
he attempted, amklst tne subsequent confusion, to 
reach the tent unobserved by the object of his 
alarm. But Battington was generous, and hisiated 
upon making him conspicuous by cheering him, and 
I saw, with an internal convulsion, the etonter of the 
two ladies on horseback beckon him with her hand 
to approach them. - * 

Bastily donning an outer garment brongiit by an 
officious admirer, poor Ghurley obeyed the signal. 
I observed him approach, ruefiil enough, the fhir 
invader of his presence ; I saw her greet him with 
wreathed smiles, while, ever and anon glancing at 
him from the other side of her relative, the real ob- 

ieot of his passion gracefully reined in her impatient 
>ay thoroughbred. 

** Ton see, after al. It is 7 who am obliged to seek 
you. But you expected, of course, that we should 
ne here. Would yon like to kisa my hand ?'* and. the | 



elder lady half extended to him thai mamber—net a 
very shapely one. ■, 

Chariey shuddered. *'A little toe pnUio,'' be 
faintly gasped, and eoconntered at this, moment, to 
add to bis confhaioa, the aroh gaxe of tha; owner's 
lovely companion. 

'* when is the elopement te take plaoa^" con 
tinned hia interlocutor, '* and have yon broaght a 
rope-ladder ?'* 

Chariey waa stammering some incoherent reply, 
when up canse Gumbieton, still limping from the ef- 
fects of his casualty. 

"See, dear, this la Mr. Chetwynd*8 dohig," be 
said to the speaking lady. 

*' Mr. Chetwynd's!'' retBined the latter, aoddenly 
changing her tone of address to tiie bewildered 
Charley. " HI Chetwynd him! Oh, yon omel, heart 
less, ugly, malevolent creature T' 

At this moaeat I stepped forwasd w^tk m^ fkiend*» 
last letter in my hand, and was in the act ei pnasent- 
iug it to Gumueton^ft sympathizeE. 

** Whatoi-eyoa about?" exclaimed Chaiiey,raah* 
ing at me. 

**A11 risht, man." I rejoined. ** Thia letter it for 
the nieee, is it not?*' 

" Of course,-' replied my Mend. 

*' Then I'll give it to t£a nieee," I mtermpted^ 
handing it up te Chariey'a faUfisir-andrforty tor- 
meator. 

Hereat that lady's fairer ooaipaaioa let ber horse 
have his way, and rode off te a more distant position. 

" If Mr. Chetwynd," said the redpieat of the let- 
ter to Chariey, who stead mere coAfsunded than 
ever—" if your second letter is maaai to reeaU your 
first, you had better, since it ha»fsllen into my hands, 
state the fact verbally to my annt ;" and she pointed 
with her whip to her friend, by this time distMit from 
her side. 

** What!" exclaimed Charier, a light breaking en 
him, " von don't mean, te say that uou are the nieoe, 
alter all, and she not the intaaded Mrs GiambleteB." 

But amidst the laughter of ua byatandecs, he was 
off before the quesHion could be answered. 

This time, Charley Chetwynd evinced relaotance 
rather to depart from, than to appresAlL, lOsa Mars- 
ton. Long time they stood together, till the ceiM- 
tion of oricket-praotice, and the darknciwatiiat oame 
over the wide landscape round them, gave warning 
of departure. Explanation was probabfybemK given 
him of the series of mistakes in which by/in, tiie 
first inttance, taking, naturally enough, the wrong 
persons for aunt and niece, he had become invi^ved. 
With the old look of mischief in her large, now lov- 
ing eves, his partner of the past and of the (ntnre 
told, mm how, m the first instance, she had amused 
herself carelessly enough with his error, and how, 
to punish him for some rude remarks upon her niece, 
she had carried on the delusion with the aid of her 
mirth-loving senior. Her father, she told him, had 
married very young, and she was the youngest 
daughter of his second wife, while Gumbleton's 
deMmee was the oldest ofibpring of the oldest aon of 
the above-named parent ** Do you forgive me?" 
she ended. 

" To you, of course," was Charley's answer, " I 
would forgive anything ; if you derive any pleasure 
from teasing me, pray tease me again ; my revenge 
for this will be wreaked elsewhere ;" andne tnmed 
his eyes toward me. 

M^ explanation, however, of having taken part in 
the joke only during the first blush of its absurdity, 
and afterward doing nothing more than watch its 
course, must have been found satisfieictory ; for 
Chetwjnd's claret and cigars have this very owning 
blended their influence with that of pretty Mrs. Chet- 
wynd's mirthful reminiseences, and inspiced Bie to 
tell the story of the unexpected defeat which, little 
more than a year ago, made smaller the prestige of 
the Perambulating PiflOers. 

How "Weak a thing if gentility If it wants vittw. 
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Under a Tree. 

Tbc arm is riding toward the West 
T!iToiigh rifts of crimson sheen. 

The leaves like liquid jewols shine 
That bamished sky between ; 

And deePp in clorer, ripe and red, 

A kinely carpet 'neath me spread, 
I at and sketch the scene. 

On every side the fbrest fern, 

Like copse of fairy trees. 
Its varied fronds of red and brown 

Is waving in the breer^. 
Below, the fields of ruddy com, 
By reaper's scythe as yet unshorn, 

Slope down like golden seas. 

The breakers of Iheir glory swell 

Beneath the western wind ; 
like crimson flashes, drops of blood. 

Their brows the poppies bind 
And sweep in .foam of ore to 
The forest belt of dusky hue. 

The purple hills behind. 

Close tangling in my loosened hair 
The bind-weed clasps and dings; . 

And faint, sweet scents of late-mown hay 
The wandering zephyr brings. 

The butterflies, both blue and white. 

Sway sofUy on the rushes* light. 
And rest their fairy wings. 

" God made the earth. Kaa made tiie town,'* 

They say so— they are right ; 
And looking on His handiwork, 

I bless the sense of sight 
Which tlirills through every languid vehi, 
And wakes ^e wearied heart again. 

And floods the soul with light. 

N^ot mine to live fte woods wiUdn 

And breathe the bahny air, 
I can but coiie on distant day. 

And see how good and fiir 
The green earth grows beneittfa ffis baad^ 
And all the soft and smiling land 

Doth bloseoa everywherok 

I come fhmi close-pent city walls, 

Prora skies of dmgy gray, 
From poisoned air to forest seenes, 

And bear those scenes awaj ; 
Axf^ bid the golden com, the trees, 
Tbt green leaves flickering in tbe^ breeze^ 

Upon my canvas stay. 

€od gave His talent m my hand : * 

Take freely— fkeely give 
An hundredfold on every side, 

Ldce grain frem Boaz's sieve ; 
That those who never yet have seen 
Wj woods and vales of living green. 
May see My hand thy hands between. 

And look on Me and live ! 



Dode. 

I sow her first, she stood with her long, 

my eyee fixed dreamily upon the glowing metal as 
U fiaflbed into shape under the mighty rollers. 

Mere than once I bad heard of her. ** A wild 
piece,*' my hostess had declared; "they'll see 
trouble with her yet.'* 

And the good woman seemed solaced by the 
pcophecy. 

««Mi8e Dode!** Nat, the son of the house had 
Slid, '* She'a the brightest girl in Shelby, and as 
brave as Judith !" 

»* Wild, bright, and brave," I thought ; " I'd like 



to see her." The next day I did, a# I ha^e des- 
cribed. 

All at once the gray eyes, mottled' with a fiery 
q>ark, comseant, looked straight into mine. 

" How long do you remain?" she asked. 

" I'm net able to say^a month, perhaps two, or 
three. Why?" 

" Nothing." I3ien, turning toward the growing 
bars : ** I thought you might help me." 

•* Perhaps I may ; will you tell me how ?" I said, 
coming close to the strange, almost uncouth, figure. 

" It's qp use,'* drearily ; " It'll be worse than ever 
to quit after trying." 

«* Tiying what? Why donH you taU[ so that I can 
understand?" I demanded, impatiently. 

"Are you a lady r 

This unexpected question strack me aback. Was 
I what this girt would call a lady? WeU, I thonglit 
so, and answered : " Yes." 

" Then y<m do understand — look here, and here ^ 
—passionately now, hddhig out red, rough, but 
ttiapely hands, and pototing to the coarse fabric of 
hter home-spun dress. " J was bom one, too-4ook 
at me." 

I did look at her, and understood this untrekied 
creature, wild aithe moqntain wind, as fierce in her 
impatient defiance; better than the fiither who 
loved, or the motlier who bore her. 

Close to her side, I clasped the red, ronirh hand. 
Had not I my trial, too r^ * 

'*Iti?flr help you." 

That waa all ; but the face turned upon me 
showed what Nat's '* brightest " meant; 

Day after day found her in my room at her books, 
and at first music ; not long, though, for the gfa-rs 
instinct was troe. * 

"I shall never be mere than a ttedhaoioal oer- 
lormer— let me sing instead." - 

So she sang, and her voice was a revelstton. 

Hard enough it was for the giri, utteriy unused to 
constraint of any kind, to sit by the hour over les- 
sons long and hard, but not once did inclination 
cenqver. 

X ^L^^.?^^ ^^ changes cane. The coarse dress 
fell into lines of new aad simple grace : the wild 
locks nestled closer to the small, proud head, and 
took a sunbright InstM ; the red, rough hands grew 
whiteand slim and rose-tipped. Yet aH the wtiUe 
Gie girt was reticent in everything except her life as 
its interests touched mine. 

That there was somemotive power to fotce her on 
I was sure, but it lay beyond my ken. 

More than once her father, tall, iron-gray, sad- 
eyed, with stern, set lips and tender thrills, like 
ttrenodies. all throuffh his voice, came, and fhmi hU 
towering height looked down on us. More ftan 
once the sad eyes smoldered with some alien fire. 
What was it all to me ? Nothing. And yet I staid. 
Jeopardizing the bread I ate by so doing. Some 
way. the clang ot ponderotis wheels, the pulse of 
the throbbing engines, seemed beating out the mys- 
tery of life to me -a waif blown strangely hither by 
a storm of sorrow and misfortune. 

One day, when mists hung thick about the moun- 
tain, and long, low diapasons sounded among the 
pines, he, Dode's father, came, and leaned against 
the sreat boulder above me : 

•* Iwant to thank you. Miss Murith,*' he said. 

«. Yeg—for Dode, I suppose?" I answered, 
dreamily. ' , ' 

" For Dode and—for myself." 

" You have no need, sir." 

*' No need? Do you know, can you guess, What 
ufe was before your coming— fbr her, for me ♦" 

^J' ^^l !i?'*' f,c»^e^y life at aU ; for you, I know no- 
thing of that." 

I did not mean to lie ; but I had seen his sordid 
home, could hear even then the dry, harsh voice of 
the woman who called him husband, and vet I did 
not mean to lie. ' 

M "rSh."^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^' women. Be trae with me, 




" I do Dot undenUDd." 

It WAS my imce, •nd itill I trl«d to ipssk no Ue. 
'■Morithl" 

Hoir proud I^reir of tbl,t ttnom BMne, hnring 
him ipeik It! 1 rose quickly, flaifing and paling. 
"HDiitb, m; darling, toiflTe, and let ma ipeak 

DMTLord!howiw«etp«fnlBSametlBai1 Ikiiew 
it M I aped paat him, fled and l«n hhn there, pent- 
ing. the Are of p*ation, of pain and deipair. m tl> 
ejea— Id nlM, wbat! 



IktuWDot; bnthimTl>aaTt.EinoUi«nddownbj 
a mightr pain, and s mightier ibsaw, hla worda- 
"hvdaHlng:" FoTgiTeme, God 1 1 bad MilAred to! 

iil«r that came Code; and I Mt with a thoinairf 
bamman dhmhig in m j tamplw. a thoiNaud wkted 
demou Id mj heart, and Uileaed to her voice like 
Ui, repealing lesKmi that had bo bwaotiig for my 

That night brongbt another rereUtion. I lit 
ituiDg into the fire, dcBant. hatinE njmil. abi«d 
.... .^.1 — . —o ,.. ^n Bmdametam, 



ind IcrroT'itricken, A toft too 



■Bd Dode, ■ gBitla Theodora, now iMmd down, 
and for tbo flnt timB kis»d mo. KolM ind WBrni, 
tb« leulet ol bar month wu Uka an Mitern blni>- 
aoin ; lendirlj humid irera tha long, (nj ejca, all 
their daptha made liquid by a tiappjp light. 

" Miaa Dant, toa miut gi>a op joat lalllndB to- 
nubt. Wa want joa at the hoiue." 

Btaa alv>7i called It that— aeTer " home " by any 

Iwaa not afraid— oh, ua! Why ahoold I be ! I 
wonld let Aim aee how little hii madneea afleeled 
ma. I went; oaea at the door, Doda oanghl m; 
band in her tott palma, nilh an indrawn aigb ol con- 



II later I kna 



why. 



Standing careleaaly braced agiflnat tha wide 
tal, hii tawny beard goldaa in the D relight, the mint 
flame In hts eyea pulialing hke a heartbeat, the 
plnmeg ot hta yellow hair toHed back, and all faia 
Saioa face glowing, was Sjd Nngent, Dode'a mn- 
lire lor her Sammer'i bettarmenl, and the man wllh 
wham 1 had paced ont the white aanda at Long 
Branch, that long-gona Hammer of my dainty yontti. 
Ha wai yonng atlil— Ba yonng aa lUr, and fiuaa aa 
wban that year bnmed ont ita Summer flama. 

Raeogaitlon Bared Into hit radlantayea. Hlna mat 
them with atralghi, nDfllnefalng gaM, and whan 




Dode*8 fresh voice named us to each other, none 
could have told that we had met before. At least I 
thought so theo. 

Turning from Nugent, another face came outfrom 
the shadows; Dode's fiather, with torrid glances and 
straight, stem lips, went past me to where his wife 
sat. hushinff a fretful child upon her knee. 

Taking the little fellow, he laid the restless head 
i^on his breast, and touched her hand gently. 

•* Won^t you try to rest, dear ?" he asked. 

A ▼ftcant langh broke from her dry lips — ^pallid I 
saw they Were ; and a queer, dull cloud seemed to 
creep aBcross her common face. 

** Come,'* he said, gently still, but his large hand 
closed on hers, and Itfaought he lifted, rather than 
helped, her to rise. Again that stupid, vacant laugh, 
and this time Dode. a shamed dread in her fkce, 
came to the woman s side. Was she sick ? I did not 
ask ; someway I knew he did not want m^ aid. 

Gentky, but with set lips and wofhl gravity^ he led 
her a?rav, one arm stiU clasping the hushed child. 
Dode followed, and for a moment I was left alone 
with Nugent. Qoick as thought he was beside me. 

** Mniith— Mrs. Goldsmith— how came you hsMf 
What does tiiis fisrce maen? I knew yuu reeog- 
nized me, as I did you.^' 

<M am Mi88 Darat \mm, and I utaa that I leiQ no^ 
know yoa except %ni>tit-aighf as a stranger aetbj 
accident.^' 

" Murith, a w yea gOM mad by flBsociatfamf That 
epileptic is eaeiigh to-^-never mind her. I waoi to 
hearofyonfiif'* 

A cold tmim wm ait the lepfy I made. I was not 
thinking of tbe mea befinre me, but of him in there 
with that vaeaiit4keed, pallid ereatore. Tliat in^stant 
a strange sound came to as— groans^ gurgling laugh- 
ter and awful stertorous brealliingft. 

Disgust was in Nugent's face ; bnt I, I thongbt I 
should choke. Dode came back presently, sending 
a timid, questioning glance a(ter Nugent, at the 
window now, tapping the panes and gaatng out at 
the scudding, stormful clouds. 

'« Did you see fhaiy Miss Darstr* asked Dode, in a 
harsh whisper. ** That is what he has to live over a 
score of times a year.** 

I did not wonder any more at the bitter strain hi 
the girl. 

"What did he say?*'— with a swift glance toward 
the whidow ; then rapidly, " Don't answer. Miss 
Darst ; I don't wish to know. It is easy to imagine.'* 

I could not talk, but I felt a kind of wonder that 
his—Nugent's — opinion could be of importance to 
any one, forgetting how much it was to me once. 

Suddenly he left off tapping, and coming toward 
Dode, electrified her witn those sympathetic eyes. 
As if drawn by an invisible cord, she went toward 
him. What moved him to do such a thing in my 
presence^ I could only conjecture ; but stooping 
suddenly, he kissed her warm, young mouth, she 
flushing with shame and love, and pride, all at once. 

*• Tell her, Sydney !** she stammered. 

** My dear. Miss Darst will not be interested in the 
news, but we will tell her.'* Turning to me, •' My 
bride that is to be, this little lady, bids me tell her 
friend of our engagement. It is just two hours old, 
Miss Darst; we are very proud of it." 

The oldf mocking voice ! 

Dode came close Uk me. 

** You helped me to more than you knew. Miss 
Darst.** she said, softly. *'I was very miserable 
tiiat day." 

I could only lay a kiss on the soft, bright hair, 
and only hope I had not helped her to a lifelong 
sorrow. 

Like an evening in a dream, tiie hours passed until 
I was ready to go home. 

Drawing my waterproof about me, I declined 
stubbornly the attenaance of Nugent and Dode, 
going out alone, as all my life must be, I thought, 
grimly. 

The wind beat and tore at me ; scudding clouds 
shut out the c^ly twilight. BattUng with wind 



and glad of the gloom, I walked on for a little ; then 
the quick stroke of footsteps made ray heart beat 
thick. 

I knew witose they were— hated and exidted in 
them at the same thne. Just then the furnace-fires 
flared up, red, threatening, Uke flames of Avemns. 

A hand was laid heavily on my shoulder. 

^ Murith, yon know now what palliation I may 
plead— you understand me, Murith?** 

*' I understand.** 

It was all I could steady my voiee to say. 

<*It is not death, Mnritfa; bnt it is hell and the 
grave, and worse. Five years of it like that !*' 

*• I know.** 

'* Thank God. yon never can know, Hnrith !*'— he 
liked the name, von see. "Yon nor any good 
woman can never Know what it is like. Bnt yon for- 
give me?" 

Mad, was I? Wicked and mad? Yes, I do believe 
I was. Worneft are mad to speak the truth at snch 
times. His bnath was on my cheek. 

^' Yon will forctve me— Murith. my darlfaig?^ 

God h»ip- me, I had nothing to forgive. The next 
memeacl was panting, sobbmg, battling with dark- 
Dses and wind, a nal|MkbIe something throbbhig npton 
my lips, Jtte poksng fire, passion, repentance, pam. 
tearing myh e o eir with longing and duime and defi- 
anee^ 6«tthei|»me! 

Dees 9e ever help when called on like that? 
SeMsthBea^ pecfaaps. 

We— Hm man with a wife, I with the old aerrow 
and new sin— found little of it, unless help lay in 
seooii^ng. Scarcely had the door of my room shut 
me in when the tempest broke over the mountain — 
wind in wild gnsts. and driving rain. My cheeks 
burned, my heart throbbed audibly. I went to tiie 
melodeon, and. striking a clang of chords, sent my 
voice out to join the di^ason of the storm. 

"The northern blast adowa the valley sweeps 

Hoarse o'er my head— I hear ite-Oilitil wailing ; 
Throus^ CTpress-traas drip the ooUt taars It we^M— 
Its taan— like mine— aJasl are onavalltngl 
On thee, my heart, 

No tears are ooOt^ flUing 
To ease thy imait, 

Or hush tl!^ osaless eaUing. 

'* Gould I but lie near some lone, trouUed sea, 

Where break tho waves on barran cliffb uid rm me. 
Or send my wild voloe calling oaio thee 

From some wet grave where il^^ a love that Meat 
me! 
Bat now, oh I heart. 

Cease, cease thy mad complaining ; 
Forget, depart — 

To thee there's naught remahdng." 

Music and storm and song mingled in the whistling 
blast, that dashed the riven pine-boughs down the 
gale. Worn out, at last, I slept — dreamleaa and 
long. 

When I woke the cold light of a Ifovember day 
filled the room ; standinip beside me wae Dode, a 
shawl thrown over her head ; feet and dress were 
wet and stained with clayey soil. 

" What is it ?** I asked, sullenly, angry that my 
oblivion had been shortened. 

" Come and see," she saidw 

Rising, I poshed aside the cnrtain, and at once 
understood tne strange, rushing sound that filled my 
ears on waking, and seemed to have mingled in my 
stolid slumber. 

Roaring, rushing tlirengh the Gap oame the swollen 
torrent of the always swift river ; all below us in the 
valley was a waste of water, and floating upon it 
the aSbris of cabins that yesterday stood high above 
the stream ; chairs knocked their clumsy moulders 
against stupid pine- tables; logs, railroad-ties, imple- 
ments, all floated in aimless confusion, or were torn 
piecejneal by the raging flood. 

Women stood with aprons over liieir heads, gab- 
bling, distraoted ; some clasping half-dressed chil- 
dren in theur arms» more sitting stolid and dull-eyed, 
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watching thdr hvsbaiid* widiog into Um watar try- 
mg to save their own or their neighbors' beiteiginAB. 

** Goum J" laid Dode, onoe more, twoiDg mj ckrai- 
iag to me ; ^ it is worse at the miUs— tiMj are trjiag 
to throw «p leveee ; boL it isn't mnoh nse." 

Ten minotes after we were lo<diing 0D4 tiie ilrea 
in the fnmaceasmoktocingin the oanetBona dsfrttai ; 
BOW and then a pkah of water hisaed on tha nitt, 
hot bars Ilka & nest of serpanta. 

He, Dodo's father, towered aaong them, direot- 
ing, enoonragfaig, working like a Berserker, all tiie 
time with a patient tronbie m hia e yea it brokft my 
heart to see. 

N Bgent. debotmairet langfaing, lifted great wei|^ 
with hia strong, white hands, imd handled Us s^ide 
with a navvy's ease and a damigod'a grace* No 
wonder that Dod«*8 eyes shed Hght on him. I walked 
away from the othem down to the edge of the l«v«e 
embankment. 

Eating and gnawing hero, there ; making entrr by 
small, mvidions rimeta; making retiring mints, 
and then daahhig against the barriers. tlM Waters 
kept oUf rising, rising, inch by lnch» when sil sitonoe : 
^ To the hill for Tonr lives r* rane like a trampet, 
and I feH myself ufted, flying, sinldDg. I was: figg- 
ing tlie waves; thevc flUed my ears, and dehiged and 
cimkad me! WhirUng on and on, over, nnder, 
swirling, battling— some great blow stmck me— -my 
convnlsed hands datohM and closed npoa some 
sharp edge, and I— floated— dead i * No ! for another 
blow shocked, a mass of water wallowed over me, 
and dripping, dnmb^ spent witii aagnish, Ilay in a 
wooden embrace — a cleft in a mightv oak, sndi as 
Sycoraz might have cloven, had received me. 

With garmenlB tom and cUngtag; unbearable 
pangs catting my limbs, and dead^ cold, I half lay, 
natf nnng in my oaken prison; while the waves that 
had given me up roared and gnashed and fled howl- 
ing. 

I most have been fasensihie hi the water, for I had 
floated romd the bend of the river; the spur of the 
mountain hid mills and houses ftom my view. 

** Why o<mld I not drown T' I mattered, silleoly, 
aU the same weak nature, loving life, kept me se- 
cure in doranoe. 

After a little time the continued pain in my shool- 
der made me strive to turn, when, with the soond of 
grating bonea hi my ears, in unspeakable agony, I 
once more became unconscious. Homa — or, were 
they only minutes ? — psesed, when, once more roused 
to suffering, I looked above at the rack of flyiqg 
douds, and satw that^ inch by inch, the eager flood 
was rising and reaching after me. 

Not many hours more of 'li£B, counted by the re- 
maining difliaaoe between my resting^laee and my 
swirling enenq^ Tlie boughs of the oak swayed and 
groaned above me. Hflght was flilUng ; low hi the 
horizon a pallid moon hung dim and ghostly. 

Had they forgotten me^had htr Oh, God! it 
waa very terrible ! 

Closer and oloaer down hovered the chill night ; I 
could Just see the raonntain outline, now, on one 
side ; on the other stretched that waste of water- 
over the worid, it seemed. 

All at once I felt, rather than heard, a new sound 
m the air— a sound coming nearer, like the dip, dip 
of something striking the water, not regular, as 
should be, the stroke of oars; but a wild desire to 
be safe, to Uve, seised me. Had they remembered 
—come at last to find me ? Ah, Ijord, had they not 
seen me go down before their very eyes, and never 
lifted a finger to save me ? Hark 1 dip, dip— it toos 
the stroke of oars— of oars gone mad, it aeemed ; 
fut. slow, a doien rapid strokes, then a weird voice 
wailed up and mingled with the night-wind chant- 
ing, crying. Wlutt was it? I could see now the 
dark spot coming nearer, swaying, leaving its 
stTiiight course in a wild, enratfc waj. 

All at once, as it neared me, a figure tall, spec- 
tral in tho pallid hght. rose, making the light boat 
sway (earful as it did so, and, tossing aloft nis long 
arms, sent a shrill, gibbering laogh oat on the waste. 



WJuU waa it-4bi8 mad ghost coming oat of the 
gloom to mock and torture ma ? 

Onoe more it rung out. that horrible laogh, and 
then with a leap .that seat the frail boat bounding, 
the fignre sprang to meei the angry flood, which 
caoghit and tore at it, towiing it upou and whidlng it 
on until it oame oloeer to tlie oak— closer. I saw it 
had a woman*s f)BMe, a aodden, writhing, awAil face. 
— ^ier face. Dodo's mottmr ; and in all my a^oiiiiiBg 
pain— in spite of It, soaneely knowing what I did— 
1 lowered myself, and, reachmg, wouna my fincers in 
the long mesh oi her hair, holdkig to ite with that 
awM fisee lifted upward* I lieard the spiaahing of 
oars, voices strained, calUng until the ones hurtled 
threugiL my tired ears; teilt the weight that was 
draggiag me lifted, and than— nothin^Dess! 

Wanvth, soft shadows, rest; peace* that was oalsr 
forgetfulness, but hew Ueaaed ! I aw<^ to it. with 
that pUicid satisfaotion which; oemes only when, the 
soul nas worn the body to the last stage of materi- 
ality. 

A tender hand pressed ceoUv o^mr inv foinhead ; 
Dode^s fice bent over mine to liaten,^ Once more I 
was hi this world, and of ik Mustering all my 
laggard strength, 1 mattered : 

•* Where^how leng?" 

*^lnmf room, dear; and you have been here jost 
thsee weelm.' ' 

Wise Dodel What was it tao^^ her Hie best 
thhig was to answer me truly? I remember think- 
ing that, and then— I sleiw. Two days passed, 
the third Dode sat by me. For the first time I 
noticed that stie was dressed in deepest moaning ; 
fh>m that my eyes traveled to hot faoe, and 1 saw 
that ail its joyous be«u^ waa dmimed, a hungry 
pain was in the large eyes and quenched their ofe. 
Fale and still as some marble lady, she gaced un- 
thinking upoa something berond me. What waa it ? 

For the first time my mind went back, picking its 
steps— a foothold here and there«— until I had it all 
again. I waa looking on that a«(fhl face, and my 
hand felt the slipping threada of thalb dank hair. 
With a groan, I closed my eyes. 

Alter that Dode told me the stery of that day. 
When I fell, the whole of the levee had given way. 
Dode was farther up toward the miUa, and I had 
been so quickly submerged tiiat no one saw me 
falL I waa but one of a number : three wiere taken 
out crashed, smothered to deaths and one— oh, 
poor, fisithless, handsome, well-ioved Nogentl— was 
crushed, by a falling beam, and died withoot a 
groaik Poor Syd ! I could see him aa he most have 
lain— all his bright hair dabbled with mamsen, and 
the gay life fied for ever. Poor Nugi»t ! and away 
back in that happv past my hand had met the clasp 
of his, and we had dreamed dreams. 

That was long ago, and some joy, more folly and 
wrong and sorrow nad killed that fleeting, youthfbl 
love aad bnried it; but mjrtears dripped hot and 
fast as I thought of him. was his love for Dode a 
real and mamy love, er only Ulce the many others 
lived out in his gay life, we should never know. She, 
at least, bad no doubt, and in all theae years the 
only words that have brought her comtort have 
been thoae she whispered to hamelf : ^ Ha loved 
me!" 

And I, I have not even that When Nugeoi's 
body was taken to the house, she, Dode*s motlier, 
came and looked at it, moaned a little, aad then, 
with strange perversity, cried out tliat it was 
hers ; some one she had loved long before. God 
knows what crooked fancy crazed that poor, be- 
wildered brain ! Before they could restrain her. she 
had broken from them and fled from that white death 
that seemed to haunt and menace her, and so she 
came, mad and flying from it. to her own death. 
Thank God I tried to save her !— tried se hard, that 1 
do think ahe woald forgive me, had slie kuown it alL 

If it waa sin that /^ loved me, God help ua ! We 
might repent the sin, but, oh, each loved the sinner 
stiU. I Iiave liad my puniahment. 
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A FIGHT AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 



Neyer sioco that day, when I watched his weary 
step carry him out ot mj sight into the world be- 
yond, have I heard his Toiee or looked into his eyes. 

Oot of my sight and my life at once. He was 
going to the East, he said, to tread the streets of 
ancient Palmyra, to gaze on the mins of Balbec, 
and ask the stony lips of the eternal tphynx to read 
him the riddle of life. He went, and whether his 
wandering feet stUl carry him on a restless pilgrim, 
or if in some cool, grassy hollow he sleeps, with date- 
palms waTing over him, or lies bleaching where 
sands of the desert drift over him, and the simoom 
sweeping from Morocco heaps him a changing ceno- 
taph, God only knows. 

we live here, patient if hopeless, Dode and I, 
and I ^ve taken that dead motner's children to my 
heact, and sometimes when I hear theiryonng voices 
in the garden, a sweet old voice mingles with their 
hiaghter, and I hear once more the song of my 
mother, gone also to the home of the blessed—'* The 
land o' the leal.'' 

As Miss Darst^she was that here, bnt long ago 
I had known her as Mrs. Galbraith, the rich man's 
wife, the gay woman of fashion, bnt always brave 
and tme, even when a venomous woman's slander 
stnng her to a social death. Her hnsband had died 
half doubting, half believing in, the wife who he 
knew had never loved him. Her romance with 
Nugent had come before her marriage, and firom its 
ashes a vile woman's tongue had licked the flame that 
scorched Mrs. Galbraith s fahr fame into ruins. Pure 
as any woman, but punished like a sinner, she went 
away out of our knowledge ; not one ever heard of 
her until I had found her in this moontain hamlet, the 
still beautiful wraith of the woman I had known and 
loved when both were young. 

As she finished her story, both fell into a silent 
dream — I of her eventful past, she of what? Only 
the wistfhl look in her wondrous eyes told that her 
soul was following those beloved feet, trying to 
track their lonely way through parching days and 
starry, eastern midnights. 

Dode— Theodora to all but her fHend— walked 
white and stately through the falling dusk; and, 
seehig her so fair, I wonder if all the fire of her youth 
was mdeed for ever qnenched. She had had her 
trial, but women are so strange ! 

Was it her step on the gravel? I saw a new, 
vivid glow creep into Mnrith's face as that step 
came steadily on. Who was it that towered like 
some grand pillar in the doorway — whose proud 
head bent reverently as he, like the first man seek- 
ing the first woman, came with glorified face toward 
her? She knew, 

*' Murith, I have come !" he said. 



A Fight at Close Quarters. 

PvE seen a good many single com bats in my 

time," says Colonel C , npping Us sangaree 

with an air of unmistakable e^jo^ent. ^*J've 
looked on at fights of two men, two timers, two ele- 
phants, two snakes, and (the most picturesque of 
all to my mind) two eagles ; but the queerest that I 
ever saw was one that I came in for when I was 
quite a youngster." 

'*Was that when you were in Oylon?" ask I, 
knowing by experience that the worthy colonel's 
stories mvariabiv begin with — " When I was quar- 
tered in Ceylon/' 

** Just -80. my boy ; and as you seem to be fond 
of queer stories. I'd better Jnst begin at the begin* 
ning, and tell you all about it. 

*' When I first went ont, 1 brought a letter of in- 
troduction to a man of the name of T , a queer 

old fellow, who had been out there half his life, and 
knew the whole place by heart What exact post 
tie held, or whether he held any post at all, I never 
found out ; but, at all events, he was quite a cock 



of the walk in his own district, and had a hand in 
everything that was done for miles round. As to 
the natives, he seemed to know all their tricks 
inside and ont; and they all stood in wonderful awe 
of him, looking upon him as a great conjnrer. 

'* PU Just give yon one specimen ot the way in 
which he dealt with them, while I was staying with 
him. a message came fk-om a neighbor of'^liis, who 
lived a tew miles off, that som^ things had been 
stolen the night before, and ttet, Although it was as 
clear as daylight that it must bave been done wiQi 
the connivance of somebody in the house, yet there 
was not an atom of proof against -the servants, all of 
whom stoutly protesting ueir Innocence ; and he 

would be greatly obliged to Mr. T to come over 

and look into the matter. 

** Well, no sooner said than done. T and I 

rode over there to breakfast, and alter breakfast all 
the servants were mustered in a row, and there sat 

old T in a great cane-chair, looking through 

them (egad ! I think I see them now) with an eye 
Just like a gimlet Then he made them a tip-top 
speech in their own lingo» telling Uiem that Bitihma 
had appeared to him in a dream, and told him who 
the thief was; and that, to make his guilt plain to 
them all, he was going to ffive a straw to each of 
them, and the culprit, do what he might, was sure 
to get the longest 

"The darkeys looked awfully frightened, and drew 
their straws just as though they were casting lots to 

be hanged. When they had all done, T took the 

straws back one by one ; and as the fifth man de 

livered his, T caught him by the ahoolder, and 

shouted, ' You're the thief!' 

** Down went the fellow in the dust, and with the 
most dismal shrieks for mercv, confessed he wan the 
thief, and was msrched oft there and then. When 
he was gone, I asked T how on earth he man- 
aged it. 

** * Easily enough,* says he ; * the straws were ah 
the same length originally, and the fellow, to make 
sure of not getting the longest, had bUten a pieoe qf 
Ais— and by that I knew him !' 

** Well, this fellow, T , such as Pve described 

him, was just the man to * pot me np to all the in^ 
and onts of the place,' as be expressed it, when I 
first went to him. He began by introducing me to 
to an nncoinmonlygood dinner (which struck me as 
a very satisfactory commencement), and to his wife, 
the brightest, merriest little woman I ever met, a 
great contrast to her dry, quaint old husband ; also 
to his daughter, Sophy, who — but we won't say 
anjrthing abont her just yet 

•* Before iWin (lunch) next day, T had shown 

me all over the bouse and grounds ; and, last of all. 
he led me up to a great w^en shed in a comer of 
the compound (the inclosure around the house, yon 
know) and told me to look in. 

" * I kept this sight to the last.' said he, with a 
chuckle ; ' for I expect you^U think it the queerest 
of all. Look in there, and see what you can.' 

** At first I could see nothing at all, except a shape- 
less, brownish mass, from which issued a low, grunt- 
ing noise, huddled up in one corner, and so I said. 
But at the sound of my voice the thing suddenly 
reared itself erect and ran at me, bellowing fiercely, 
while a smaller mass detached itself ftom it and be- 
gan to bleat aloud. 

*^ Then I perceived that the hobgoblin was only a 
queer-looking cow, all covered with thick, coarse 
hair, with a huge, fieshy hump midway along its 
neck, and, stranger still, no horns^only two hard 
knobs where they ought to be. 

" Old T laaghed at my astonishment, and told 

me that this beast was a present from a native chief, 
who was a great friend of his— an old gentleman 
whose name sounded to me exactly like * Cock-a- 
doodle-doo,' though I dare say it was a very pretty 
one according to Singalese notions. 

" ' My girl has made quite a pet of her,' said he, 
* and carries her something good almost every day. 
The creature has got to know her, and receives her 
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tnicably enough ; bnt she seems to suspect eyenr- 
body else of a design upon her calf, and shows fight 
St once, as yon see. Now, then, come along in and 
have a anacK ; yon most want it after aU your sight- 
seeing.* 

««And in I went, little dreaming in what a new 
capaoi^ that same cow was to figure before I had 
done with her. 

" Next momiog a natiye $hikari (hnnter) came 
in with news thst a cheetah (leopard) had ensconced 

itself in a grove not far from the house ; and T , 

who was a keen sportsman, sallied forth at once, 
taking me along with him. 

'* We were not long of siffhting our game : but, to 
our great disappointment, it was lying crouched be- 
hind a tree in such a way that its head wss quite 
sheltered, and nothing visible but a httle bit of the 
flank. However, T — was not to be balked'; he 
tramped steadily up to it, and I followed— with very 
much the same feelings wherewith I used to enter 
the dentist's waiting-room in my school«boy days. 
The moment he got well within range, he up piece 
and let fly. 

Then came a nasty snarling yell, which made me 
feel cold all over, and outrusned the beast (a thun- 
dering big one, too) and darted right at us. The 

natives all bolted instantly, but T stood his 

ground like a rock, and was jnst gohig to give him 
the second barrel, when the brute dropped its head, 
turned sharp round in its tracks, and flew like a 
rocket after the niggers. We saw the hindmost of 
them go down as if he'd been ridden over by a dra- 
goon ; but, to our amazement, the cheetah, instead 
of stopping to mangle him, went off* at top speed into 
the bushes, and disappeared. And, stranger still, 
the man himself, though he had got a terrible gash 
across the shoulder, was able to stand up, and even 
to walk off the ground with a little support fh)m us. 

" T , however, was inconsolable at the loss of 

his cheetah. He vowed that he had hit it fair, that 
it conldn*t go far with such a hurt, and that have it 
he would, if he beat the whole country for ten miles 
round. And so we trudged home again. 

" Late that, evening my host and I were sitting on 
the veranda, talking over the day's work, and the 
ladies had just gone in to see after the coffbe (which 
I rather regretted, for I liked to see Miss Sophy's 
bright eyes sparkle at the account of our sport, 
even though I had such a small share in it myself), 

when one of T 's syces (grooms) came rushing 

up with his heels higher than his head, and so out of 
breath that all he could get out was ' Oh, sahib' ! 
But he kept pointing to the comer of the compound, 
and we saw at once there was something wrong. I 
jumped up and got hold of my pistols (for, like all 
Grimn's, I was constantly on the look-out to ' pot ' 

something) ; T , whose mind always ran upon 

snakes when there was any alarm in the household, 
seized a big stick, and out we rushed. 

** There was no need to ask which way we should 
go, for at that moment there began such a Babel of 
()ueer sounds— bleating, bellowing, mewing, squeak- 
ing and yelping, as if all the beasts in the Ark had 
fiuien foul of each other at once ; and, moreover, aU 
this rumpus seemed to proceed from the cew-shed. 

" We ran toward it as hard as we could tear, but 
before we reached it there went up suddenly a 
horrid, shrill squall, which there was no mistaking. 

*• *A cheetah, by Jove!' shouted T L***"* 

where on earth can the brute be, then? Hollo! 
Why, ru be hanged if it isn't in the shed !' 

*' bi the shed it was. sure enough, and evidently 
having a hard fight of it, too ; for we could hear its 
cries mingling with the snorting and bellowing of 
the cow, and the scuffling of hoofs and paws, as the 
two thumped and banged about inside. I rushed 
to the window-hole in hopes of a shot ; but the 
place was pitch-dark, and, strain my eves as I 
might, all that I could see was a confused whirl of 
shadows, and the cheetah's fiery eyes glancing about 
in the middle of it. 

'* However, I could make out one thing well 



enough, and that was that Master Cheetah was get- 
ting decidedly the worst of it. Bis cries grew shriller 
and more distressed every minute, as though he had 
got something that he did not like ; and every now 
and then there came a thump and a scrunch against 
the planking, that made it tremble from top to bot- 
tom. Horns or no horns, the old lady was evidently 
giving him as good as he brought, and something 
over.; and my assurances on this score somewhat 

tranquUized my friend, T , who had been in great 

tribuation at the thought of his danghter'a favorite 
behiff slaughtered in this way before his very eyes. 

** Just at that moment, two or three of the servants 
came ranning up with lights, and then I did see a 
sight, and no mii^take. 

** The poor little calf was crouching in a comer, 
bleating piteously, and half dead with fright. The 
cheetah was huddled up on the other side, evidently 
quite done up by the last round, with his great 
month open in a horrid gasp, and his ugly fangs 
showing white and gruesome m the torchlight; while 
over him stood the cow, with her head drawn back 
wickedly, making ready to give him a settler. But 
before dhe could strike, I tooK good aim at his head 
with my pistol, and shot him dead on the spot. 

^* It was no easy matter to get hold of the car- 
cass, for the cow was quite wild, and did not know 
friend from foe. However, we did get him luffged 

out at last, and the moment T- set eyes on uim, 

he gave a shout that made the whole place echo. 

'* * This is my cheetah, by Jove V he exclaimed ; 
' here's the very place where I liit him in the side ; 
and the yellow star on his forehead, which I noticed 
when I was taking aim the second time. So he*» 
come to me himself, instead of giving me the bother 
of going after him I Well, this is a lark, and no mis- 
take!'" 

** Yon may imagine how the ladies rejoiced over 
our victory : and, despite my modest disclaimers, 
nothing would persuade Miss Sophy that I had not 
killed the cheetah single -handea, to rescue her fa- 
vorite. Her father, who was fond of a joke, quite 
kept up the notion; and—and, in short, the affair 
paved the way for her assuming that position which 
(as testimonial addresses say) she now so worthily 

holds. Ah. Sophy, my dear, here you are I I've 

just been telling K about that cheetah business 

in Ceylon." 



Conch-thell Buttons 

It was possibly during his stay in New York in 
1789 thst Washington began to wear on his coat 
the conch-shell buttons now in possession of Cap- 
tain Lewis's daughter. A new fashion in dress, 
introduced by a president, is worthy of record, es- 
pecially when there is an interesting story con- 
nected with it. This story, related by Kobert 
Lewis, illustrates two strikingly characteristic traits 
of Washington— generosity and economy. 

A needy sailor with a wheelbarrow of shells ac- 
costed the general on the street, and, holding up a 
number of conch-shells, implored him to buy them. 
Washington listened with sympathy to the story of 
his sufferings and want, and kindly replied that he 
would buy them if he could in any wav make use of 
them. Necessity perhaps sharpened the sailor's 
wits, and he promptly suggested that thev would 
make lovely buttons for his velvet coat The gen- 
eral doubtless smiled at the ingenious proposal, but 
agreed to try them. Carrying nome his ocean treas- 
ure of pink shells, he sent for a button-maker to 
know if he could manufacture a useful article out of 
pretty playthings with which he found himself in- 
cumbered. Tl^ workman replied he could make 
the buttons if he could find an instrament sharp 
enough to pierce them. Washington would have 
nothing useless about him, and so the sheUs were de- 
livered to the manufacturer, who in due time 
retumed them to him hi the shape of concave but- 
tons, a Uttie larger than a quarter of a dollar, with 
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a Bflver drop in the ce&tre hiffing the spotwhere (he 
eje is fastened beneath. The president then asten- 
ished the Republican court by appearing in a coat 
with pink conch-shell buttons spailcling on Its dark 
TeWet snrfkee. Eighty years ago, it seems, flMhion 
ruled in the hearts, or over the costumes, of men and 
women, just as it does now — for Captain Lewis bears 
testimony that coneh-shell bnttons hnmediately be- 
<rame the rage. The shell-Tenders* and button- 
makers' fbrtunes were made by the general's 
passion for vtiUdng ererything that came hito his 
pos^sflion. 



Kate Dinwiddle* 

1 NETBB did but one thing in my life without ask- 
ing Kate, and I hare orten wondered since how I 
•eyer mustered courage to do that 

Kate was my cousin, my Idol, my tyrant Rebel- 
lion had been undreamed of by me, eyer since T was 
set down at her father's door, a poor, trembling, 
bleached-out, little six-year-old orphan— and a tau, 
black-eyed girl had peered at me wickedly beneath 
my slimpsv sunbonnet calling me "white eyes — " 
with a hoydenish lauffh— and hushing my piteous sobs 
with a bit of soiled lozenge, containhig a generous 
flavor of cayenne pepper. That was seventeen years 
ago— and it Kate were to offer me an exactly shnilar 
piece of comfort tonlay, no doubt I should accept it 
even more meekly tiian I did then. I never can for- 

Set how I felt that raw November day as I stood 
lere tr3ing hi vahi to keep the liraips out of my 
little red-hot throat, while my new-foimd cousin 
walked around me, critically remarkmg contemptu- 
onisly on my pale, yellow hair and colorless eye- 
brows and lashes. 

** What's your name f she said, finally, giving my 
slim little arm a friendly pinch and rolling ner great 
black eyes ftightfnlly. 

" Vielet," I whimpered, choking down a sob. 

My consia pUced her arms akimbo, and gave a 
low whistle. 

•* Oh, !t»s a little Johnny-jump-up. is it ? A yel- 
low one I should say. Do yon know what I mean 
to call yon?" 

I shook my head meekly, without looking up. 



" Buify." she said, solemnly, ^rasping the ndes of 
my drooping sim-bonnet tn each hand, and gazing 
into my tear-stained face — " Bnfly— because your 
mother's maiden Bsme was Baffington. and I don't 
believe in letting old names go out of the family— 
d^ou see ? If anybody savs it's becatise you have 
straw-colored hair ana white eyelashes and eye- 
brows, and a yellow dress and saflron skin— send 
'em to me, and I'll " 

Here Kate opened her mouth wide, snapped It 
ehut two or three times, showing the whites of her 
eyes and shaking her head fiercely. 

I shrank away trembliug and sobbed aloud. 
Kate's mother came out a moment afterward and 
spoke to me kindly, imtying my bonnet, and taking 
my moist little face on her shoulder. Seventeen 
years ago ! How evemhtng has changed. Every- 
thing except Kate. Yet, after all I do believe she 
loved me aearly. I am sure I tried hard enongh to 
please her, and I never shall forget the day we came 
home from her ffrther'Hffhueral. and she laid both her 
hands on my shoulders and looked into my face a 
long time. 

" We are all that are left now, BufTy," she said— 
** yon and 1 ; and I want you to promise me that 
nothing but death sfasfll separate us," and she let me 
fiing my arms about her neck and kiss her twice 
without saying a word. I have never been quite 
sure, but I think I saw a tear on her cheek when I 
looked up, and I am very certain her voice trembled 
a little when she spoke. Well, well, I forgave Kate 
long ago for teasing me when we were younger ; 
besides, it was no wonder. She was so handsome 
and proud, and everybody admh*ed her so. 

When she sold the old place at Chatham and went 



away to Wew York, the whole village turned out to 
say good-by, and a great ihany of the #omen cried, 
as if they were losing their best friend. 

I did not want to liave Cha^m At all, but Kate 
was determined to go ; so, of course, we went, and 
that was the way ft happened that Kate gave 
music-lessons and I Made wax -flowers Ibr a Hvxng. 
We lodged in the third story and I was housekeeper, 
because my cousin had a great deal to do, and be- 
sides Kate never was very neat about her work, and 
it was necessary for hc/r to keep her hands soft and 
white for the piano. We had some plants in the 
window and my Maltese cat. Leviathan, to make It 
look homelike, and, altogether, I was much better 
pleased than I had expected. There were a great 
many other lodgers \a the hotise, but Kate used to 
sail past them on the stairs with her head np Uke a 
queen. Of course. It was very different from Chat- 
ham, where evenrbody used to gaze at her admir- 
ingly : but I think the novelty and excitement kept 
us both from being home-sick. 

Twn doors from ns, on the same "Aoor, there was a 
siffu nailed up, *' F. Geschwende| Artist," and once 
wnen the door was a llttie ajar, I saw a pale, hand- 
some man in a faded dressmg-gown, bending over 
an easel and working steadily. I asked Kate about 
him in the evening, and she taid he was a *' beg- 
garlv portrait-painter," and I was a eoose for star- 
ing into other people's rooms. 80 I did not venture 
to speak of htm again. But the very next day, when 
we both happened to be out, one of Kate's pupils 
called and left a message for her with him, and just 
at dusk there was a Uttle tap on the door, and I 
opened It ^ckly, thinking It was the girl who 
carried milk. Mr. Qeschwende seemed to forget what 
he was to say, and I was beginniujg to feel embar- 
rassed, for he looked past me and blushed painfully 
when I spoke to him, as if he had not noticed me be- 
fore. Wnen I looked around after he had delivered 
the message and gone, I knew what it meant 

Kate had taken her hair down and was sitting be- 
fore the grate, with one elbow on her knee and her 
chin on her hand. The firelight was playing over 
her hair and dress, and she looked as grand and 
beantlfhl as a picture. Wh'^n I told her so she said : 
" Pshaw, child !" and gathered up her long wavy 
hair hi a great twist on the top of her head as ff she 
were displeased. 

I don't know just how it all came about, but after 
that Mr. Geschwende used to send ns books and 
magazines very often, and once he "went to a great 
desu of trouble to find a spray of orange-blossoms 
for me to copy. Kate laugned heartily at me about 
it, but I noticed her fastedng a cluster of the rich 
waxen flowers in her hair when I had done with 
them, and Mr. Geschwende must have seen them 
there, for I heard him speak to her m she passed 
through the hall a moment later. 

One day it rained in torrents and I was troubled 
about Kate, for she had a long walk home .'and had 
taken neither waterproof nor umbrella. Just as I 
was putting the finishing touches on some Uliea of 
the valley I nad promised for a child's funeral-wreath 
the next day, I fieard footsteps in the hall, and pre- 
sently Kate laid her hand on the door and held it a 
little open, so that I could hear distinctly every word 
she said. Mr. Geschwende had evidently been ask- 
ing her something Jnst as they came up the stairs, 
for she laughed merrily as sAie spoke, as if the ques- 
tion amused her. 

•• Fancy Kate Dinwiddle marrying an artist!" she 
answered, in her clear, cutting voice — *• why, I can 
buy a picture-book any time." 

I dropped the tiny spray of bells I was shaping 
and stood up— because I Irnew Kate loved the man 
she was talking to, and I wondered )iow she could 
be so cruel. 

Mr. Geschwende answered mechanically, like a 
man recovering from a blow that had stnnned him. 

** But I can sell my pictures, Miss Dinwiddle." 

" So much the worse," she repfied. laughingly, 
" because you are likely to go on pahiting them. 



then. It is all nonsense onr talking hert, I might 
muoTj a DHtn, bat I couldn't marry a painter.*^ 

With those words Kate swept mto the room, and 
closed the door beUnd her. She atopped a moment 
and gazed into mv awe-stricken face with a low, de- 
risire laugh, and then walked calmly across the 
room and atood qnietly untying her tippet and shak- 
ing the drops from her mnff. I sank into my chair, 
and, leaning my arms npon the table, bailed ray 
Ikce in them and aobbed aloud. Hy coastn waited 

{latiently nntil the storm was oyer, and when I 
ooked np she was sitting befbre the fire, holding ap 
first one foot and then the other, and noting care- 
fblly flie thiy holes and staffed places in her kid 
boots. When she saw T was looking, she held her 
hands to the fire, spreading her fingers out wide, so 
as to display the rips and soiled places in her gloves 
—and said, qnietly : 

**' Bnfly, I am gofaig to be married.'^ 

I wallred into the centre of the room, and stood 
gatlnff at her in hopeless astonishment. 

** Ifow don*t get excited," she said, leaning back 
hi her chair, and* fixing her eyes npon the oeilhig, 
medttatiyely, *' becnnse the man I ex^ct to mnrry 
hasn't said anythhig about it yet 1K> yoa want to 
know his name f 

I nodded meeUy^modi as I did the day she ao 
kindly enlightened me concerning my own. 

" John Gailderstring,-' she said cahnly, without 
lowering her eyes. 

** John Gailderstring I" I repeated, in stupid 
amazement **Why, Kate, he is worth half a 
million !" 

'* Exactly/* she replied ; " and that is why I intend 
to marry him. What a discriminating little block- 
head you are, Bufiy !" 

I didn't know what to make of it all, but I could 
not forget the patient, heart-broken face Kate had 
closed Uie door upon a £ew moments before. So I 
aaid, hesitatingly: 

"And what about Mr. Geschwende V^ 

Of coarse it was the wrong thing to say. I should 
haye doubted my identity if it oadn't proyed so. 
Kate knew her cheeks were burning, and it farritated 
her. 

** Ton aad lb, Geschwende are a pair of fools,** 
•he said angrily, sitting up straight and looking at 
me with fia^inr eyes. '* it's a pity yoa couldn't fail 
in loye with eadi other T' 

I turned away helplessly and went back to my 
iroTk. It was ao use to talk to Kate; she neyer 
would listen to me, and, least of all, now when I had 
aflbnded her. 

But the pale Caoe, with the baffled look hi the 
greet brown eyes, haunted me many weeks— long 
alter I had accepted -the iact that Kate would marry 
Joim Gntlderstriog, and bad learned to think it beet 
beeaoae she did. 

Judge Guilderstnng's little daughter was one of 
Kate's pupils, and I suppose she met his son often 
at the honse. I neyer saw him but once when he 
was driying away ftrom below, and then I only 
caught a glhnse ot his handsome, wicked face as he 
lilted his hat to Kate at parting. Much as I disliked 
the man, I could not help admiring the flowers he 
osed to send my cousin almost eyery day — and they 
were certeinly yery cooyenient in the way of models. 

I used to wonder, sometimes, when I was copy- 
ing them. If John Guilderstring's heart was pure as 
the great waxen lilies and delicate tea-roses he 
seeMed to delight in bestowing. One day a seryant 
banded me a basket of dewy, half- blown moss rose- 
bads, with a spray of richly perftimed orangebloa- 
soma in the midst, and a tiny, scented note for Kate. 
I saw her read it with a proud, queenly look in her 
eyes, aad a moment after she bent oyer the flowers, 
and I fkncied her eye-lashes were wet when she 
raised her head. It may haye been there was dew 
on the flowers. I don't know, but, she fastened the 
white, waxen spray hi her hau* just as she did once 
belbre, aad was haodsoBer than any bride I ever 
saw. 



The next day a carriage stopped at the streoft- 
door, and a lady, all. yeiyet and lace and ermine, 
filled our little room with elegance, and made eyery- 
thing in it seem small and mean. She must liaye 
known Kate, for she nodded stiffly toward the 
comer where my coosin was sitting, and Kate re- 
turned her greetiRg with a haughty inclination of 
her gracefhl head. After the stranger had giy«B her 
order, which was 1«Dg and very elaborate, and had 
risen to go, she tamed a little teward my coosin 
and said, meaningly : 

" Please haye the wreaths and orange-blossoms 
done by Tuesday; if possible. My son wul bring his 
wife home the dily following, and I want them for 
Wednesday eyening." 

Kate sat perfectiy^till by tlie window, with her 
profile toward us and her ejrea'biftnt upon the book 
in her lap. She did not seem la lie listening, for 
she turned the leayea at regular intervals wiuiout 
looking np. 

When our visitor was gone I took her card fi'om 
the mantel, and read, with a little shiver that chilled 
me like a breath of wintryair, *' Mrs. Goild^rstring." 

Kate had risen and was standine by the iWtudow, 
with her back to me. She stood there perfectly 
raotlonieaa for a long time, and at 1^^ when 
she turned her face toward me. it was fixed 
and colorless, and when she spoke, ner voice had ^ 
sharp, defiant ring in it. I longed to put my arm 
around her, and tell her how it pained me to see her 
suffer, but I didn't dare to. Kate was the proudest ' 
women I ever knew. 

We did not stay long in New York after that. Kate 
received a letter from an old friend in Yermoat, 
asking her to take charge of the musical depart- 
ment in a young ladies' school, and we packed np 
our valuables very quietly, and went away. 

I wanted to bid llr. Geschwende good-by, but 
Kate said it would be very improper ; so I tied a card 
with my name and compliments on my choicest 
white fuchsia, and placed it before his door as we 
went down-stairs. It seemed so ungrateful to leave 
him without a word, after all his kindness to us. 
But Kate shook her head firqily and wouldn't yield. 

We lived very easily in Wheaton. Kate's work 
was easy and I had an occasional order. We had 
never been entirely dependent upon our earnings, 
but still oar income was small, and we used to have 
some merry laughs over our petty economies. 

One day I picked up a paper and read that Mr. 
Geschwende was famous— there had been an Art 
Exhil>Ition of some kind, and everybody was wild 
over him and his pictures. I kept the paper till 
Kate oame liome and gave It to her to read. 

Presently I glanced toward her. and she was lean- 
ing forward a little, gazing into the fire, her hands 
crossed in her lap, and the paper on the floor beside 
her. There was a dreamy, tender look in her face 
tliat made me brave, and I crossed the room and 
knelt down at her feet ; she let me take her hands 
in mine, and we sat still without ^peaking for several 
minutes. 

** Would you marry tfr. Geschwende now, Kate ?*' 
I said, presently, looking straight into her eyes. I 
read mv answer there, and I buried my fkuie in her 
lap, and cried for joy. She smoothed my hair with 
her soft, firm hands, and said nothing till I raised 
my tear-stained &ce and said, eageriy, through my 
tears: 

** Then you must write to him at once." 

I have never been able to see what was in my re- 
mark that oSbnded Kate ao ; but ahe put me awi^ 
hastfly, and stood with folded arms, lookkig down 
upon me aa if I were the merest speclu 

"Is it possible, Bufiy, that you are hopelessly 
idiotic ?" she said, in her calmest voice. " To think 
of Kate Dinwiddle running after a man she had re- 
fused when he waa poor, merely because a few in- 
sane picture-fanciers have made him rich by going 
wild over him. Don't mention such a thing to me' 
cbUd-I would die first." 

I saw, of coarse, that Kate was In earnest, and 
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bww It wanld b« omIbh to ny BDjthlng mon ; but 
1 Iboagnt it >U ofar oarefiillT ths next d>v. ud b; 
eteDiOE had ftbout dstcnniiiM whu I would do. 

Tdu em, a B7 caono lud b«eii the Isut bit 
reuoiubls, It would nerar tu,n been necenarjr', 
bot It SMinad lo atterlj MnwlMi tor ibBm to li*e 
on apart, IotIbs and longing for aach other all tbe 
tlmo. whan a word from Kate would maka aTorj- 
thing elaar at aaca. So, when I wa* alooa tha next 
altemoott, I took > ahaet of tinted paper tuna Eala'a 
dnk and wrote the toUowIng, bnitatliv bar tne 
hand ai wall aa I could : 

' ' Ha. GncHwiNm—I will marrj jon now, IT jon 
will DCTer maDtiaa thi* letter to me or my one eUa. 

" Kim DlNWIDDB." 

Then I aaalad and directed It carefolly, pot on 1117 
liat and tarried it to the poit-offloaal once, and then 
the dajn began to leeni lang and wearlaoma. and 1 
Dsed to Hnd Biy«elf growing narrona at OTaty click 
of the gate. 

At laet. one erenlDK, there wai a well-known (tap 
on the gravel-walk, and Kate went down to open tbe 
door. 1 heard a mao'i Toioe, with IM kR. muilcal, 
Gaman accent, apaak her name , and then there was 
a low, l^ad eij, and afterwud a long, daath-llke 
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a ap'itaira preiantly, with a biigbt t«d 



■pot on either cheek, and bar eya ablnlng Uu Man. 
She cane oyer beside me, and lald, gemir : " BoSy, 
1 an Terr happj to-night." 

I laid down the taberoee* I waa nuking and looked 
np Into her Ibea. 

She atooped down, and aotnally kiaaed me very 
lightly on my forehead. And yet, I aappoae if aba 
had known who wai to blame for all bar happineai 
that Disfat, ahe might have ilniGk ma matead. 
Kale I^iwiddle waa "-- ■ 



ANapv Praukarhad aUbotatad a naw theory 
ol tbe Exodoi, to wit, that the Bad Sea got bvcea 
OTer and ao aObrded tbe braeUtaa a aale paaaage, 
but, when Pharaoh with hii hean froo ohaHoC* 
attempted it, they broke throngfa and ware drowsed. 
A brother roaa and aahed tor an ezpIanatioB oa that 
point. " Tw bean atndyin' Jography, and tha 
jography aay dal be vary warm contBy— where da* 
han da tropic*. And de ttopici too hot for fKMia . 
De pint to be 'aplaiaed i*, 'bout breaUng Ibroogh d* 
ice." The preacher atraightened up, tod aaid: 
" Bradder. glad you axad dat quaatfam. It pre me 
'— '-- to 'plain it. You aaa Ihatwaa gniat while 
'' -'' " — "'' deyhad any Jognpbj— Yu' 
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Kitty's Prosperity 

Wmtti the crenU of this itory were impeDding, 
KMf uul bcT ffrandmathei' hud UTed tegatbar jot 
mrlmea jent, tbst being Ihe foil kllotnent at llt« 
■uiden'a dm, len nine. At Ont tli« leabla orptaaa- 
ebargo had been a soarea of dall; ud nightij aoUol- 
tnde to the iliil TlgoToni womao. Maw tbo taUaa 
w«re tamed. Tha Indiutrr and tbrift oT tha girt 
had beoome the talk of Iha ooontiTfoTmUaaBToand, 
and bad. wiUi her Tlnclt; and blooadng baaotf , 
■DggeatAd to manj a nuUc iwaln how awmt a thina 
It would be to have K> bright a creature adorn hi* 
home, advance kit proaperitf ; while to the aged 
viKDan abe waa ae mnob a ronntain of Titalitf aa 
the Taiy air ahe breathed. 

Bat a cridi approached. The waning taper or 
Hit irandmother'a life Sickend toward ezttnotion. 
The ■on oT ber day wai aetttnz wtiUe ;et a dark 
dond dimmed the horicon and Ud ita bright promlae 
of a riortooa dawn. WJtb heTlateatenern' ahe dio- 
taled a letter, penned by Kittv in earenl Imitation 
of the rnoDiiig-hand of tha liUage acboolmlatreM, 
and atarted it pnjeFfliU; on Ita prcniant ndaalon. 
Then her amall remnant of atrength aaemed to 

Alreadjthepanonhad.In prajeroTCr bar conch, 
■ado anoh dark laggeationa to the Almlghtr that 
Kntf bambled leat aome of their Tile rina, die na- 
tw« of which ahe made no effort to tathoai, alwidd 



And them both act ; while ttie thongfata of the-df ing 
on* aeemed onlf to circle aronnd aome nmpoken 
hope, lite olergTman felleitatad hinuelT thsc be 
bad aroDied her to ai eenae of the blMkneea of 
daAnaaa that awaited her noleaa aha coold can 
down aome eapecial token Ihim on Ugb, bnt Klttf 
knew better. 

The aged Cbriattan'a weU-worn BlUe had long 
alnce tangbt bar bow to die ; it waa far (he nnoer- 
tainllea of llh awalUng ber ;oaag charge that ahe 
trembled. At each incoming of the poet-coach bar 
hrer-bt ej^ea gleamed expeetantl; , onl^ to alnk 
deeper In their hollow aochela whan no anawering 
letter came. 

At Ihla point the atage one daj broogbt, not tba 
anticipated mlariie, bat a forQj gentleman. 

On alMiUng he ahook the dual from Ui coUcr, 
stamped It kom bla boota, bnithed auxIoMl; at Ua 
rotmid wairtcoat a"* * — " — '-'- ■'-'- ''— '' 



Crawford f' 

"Itiaalt! .~^~,~ 

nnder the hDI : boi one had need make haate w 
wUl waberaliTe." 

Soon the floabed ooiml 

who had " made haato " ai _. ._ 

coDtnut orer the aahy-bned, withered Tiaags, 
wherelD he could bnt lilntlr tr*ce any reaamblance 
to her whoae daogtater be had tnnaplantad to an 
altttoda taUa whan exManea waa Impcailbla to ber. 
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KITTY»S PROSPEBITT. 



With a sigh of inteiue relief, the snflerer breathed 
her last. The charge was accepted. The gentle- 
man clasped in his large, soft paim the UtCle, trem- 
bliog hand of his only child , and said, gracionsly : 

" My dear, be comforted. Yon are bow to retnm 
to the care of yonr natural protector. I grant that 
my knowledge of yoong women Is very limited, but 
I shall place yon nnder the supervision of my most 
estimable housekeeper." 

Another week found our countrv blossom trans- 
planted to the enervating atmosphere of city ex- 
otics. On all sides great mirrors dashed back upon 
her startled vision her own plump figure and bloom- 
ing face, with what appeared to ner a silent remon- 
strance against her simplicity and exuberant health. 

Then, on ! her ignorance— not of facts, for Kitty 
was well trained in schoolmann lore, but of general 
sacoir/flrfre. 

" Let me advise yon, miss, to conform to the sta- 
tion in life to which you are raised !" rang out con- 
stantly in the sarcastic tones of the stately house- 
keeper, who bore about with her upon her rustling 
black dlk gown garnishment enough, both in quan- 
tity and Yuiety, to stock a small trimming-store. 

^ Dear Mrs. Brown, if onlv I could have something 
to do, some — some— toorJIc" 

This plebeian word was wrung from the depth of 
the ]ime lady's enmty^tortured soul. The nands 
of the housekeeper were raised in holy horror as she 
ejaculated : 

" Great heavens ! This comes of mixing stations. 
DonH tell anybody yon want to work— real ladies 
never do. Ton have yonr practichig and worsted- 
pattern, and you're to didve out every day. Them's 
yonr papa's orders." 

Something very Uke a sob convulsed Kitty's trim, 
round bodice. *' But I am accustomed to be of 
some use," she pleaded—** to have something that I 
can take an interest in.*' 

*' Well, as to that," replied Mrs. Brown, nodding 
confidentiallv, " if you heed my advice, you will soon 
be interested enough." 

Kitty clapped her hands for joy. 

•* Oh, how glad I am ! What will It be ?" 

**A lover," with a significant poke at her aston- 
ished auditor, who ejaculated : 

**Awhat?" 

" Don*t go off in a tangent, child, and I'll tell you. 
I've a beautiful plan, and yonr pa's in it, too. If 
you consider, you most see' for yourself what a blow 
It is for a man of his quiet habits to have a grown 
girl likevou come snddin on his hands." 

Poor Kitty's effort to consider only resulted in a 
look of wide-eyed consternation as she gasped : 

" He was so very kind, I never thought of that !" 

*' You needn't feel bad." compassionated the 
housekeeper. ** Jnst follow my direotionSf and it'll 
all turn out beautiful. You're pretty, dear, and 
fresh-looking— I don't deny that you're uncommon 

gretty. All yon want is a little polish, and that I 
itend to teach you. The yonng man who is to dine 
here to-night is a great favorite with yonr papa^in 
fact, his ioaier partner. It was rather hurrying 
things to invito him so quick, bat don't be scared, 
dear ; only follow the directions I am going to give 
you, and, mark m}[ words, he'll be at your feet'' 
Kitty, straightening herself, urged in reply : 
*' But suppose I do not want him at mv feet." 
The housekeeper responded vigorously, *' That's 
nonsense I A girl don't want a beau, indeed 1— be- 
sides, think of yonr poor papa with his heart set on 
it.- Yon had better listen to me, and be reasonable. 
With my knowledge, I might have married in any 
grade ; but where was the use of leading gentry on 
to propose with my yoong heart already set on a 
greengrocer." 

With a qi^zsical look of coriosity, Kitty replied^ 
" Where, indeed ! but please, Mrs. Brown, begin. 
my instruction in these infallible rules." 

** That's the sensible little maiden you bok like. 
Kow, don't stare— you're doing it this minute«-keep 
looktng up and down, sudden-like and timid. Then 



be all the while as surprised as you can— it is very 
becoming-^' indeed' is a nice word for taH lips like 
yours. Then you must swing your gown in graceful, 
voluptuarv folds — so— and, above all, don't eai 
much— it is vulgfar." 

** Oh, I never had an idea of that," cried Kit^, 
in mock dismav. and glancing significantly at the 
portly person of her instructress. 

" I mean before gentlemen, yon know, of course,'' 
explained Mrs. Brown. 

And so Kitty's education hi art proceeded. At 
the stroke of seven the important guest appeared. 
The young hostess was disconcerted by the memory 
of her instructions, and her papa*s critical eye only 
added to her distress. The young gentleman con- 
fdderately turned to the paintings upon the walls, 
and Ki^'s native enthuaasm came to her rescue. 
Observing some choice domestic scenes, Mr. Graves 
expressed his admiration of the German school, 
when the thoughts of the simple maiden reverted to 
a Dutchman of her own village, a painter of tavern- 
signs and rustic decorations, and she was about to 
adc if It was to anything of this sort he alluded, 
when she remembered ue housekeeper's prohibi- 
tiou against any mention of her past life. A bright 
blush mantled cheek and brow, and then recalling 
, guiltily the warning she had reoeived agaiisfaUow- 
' mg anything to heighten her color, her diseomfitire 
was complete, Mr. Graves, filled with surprMr h^ 
the lady's unaccountable confhsion, aUowed ha 
handkerchief to fall, when— oh, horror I tell it not 
in polite life— the unsopfalstioated maidon sprang 
with alacrity to catch it. Mr. Graves stooped hastily 
to fhistrate her design, and the result wnathat thtf 
contrasting faces nearly touched. Kitty, now seizes 
with an innate sense that she was not doing th^. 
correct thing, raised her large eyes to her comptf* 
nion with a fbwn-like, piteous appeal that starood 
his inmost soul with a realization of her wondrous. 

Sure beanty. Then a keen sense of the ludicrous 
rought a peal of merriment f^om her Hps and broke 
for ever the spell of formality. 

Toward dusk of the following day a gneet was 
announced, and Mrs. Brown triumphantly exclaimed : 

*' I knew it He's come agam already. Those 
rules of mine never fail." 

In full dress— for her papa had Insisted upon 
taking her to an opera— the young lady entered her 
drawing-room. 

There stood a huge son of Vulcan, whose masdve 
hands looked fitter to grasp the familiar anvil than 
a new felt hat which he convulsively tortured. 

As the lady approached, he baoketf off. shattering 
the ornaments on a light buhl table, as1ie exclaimed : 

" 1— I hadn't ought to have come." 

Extending a hand in cordial greetings the yoong 
hostess reimed : 

** Indeed, yon ar^ very welcome/' 

Unheeding this assurance, the poor yonth only 
stammered : 

** I wouldn't a-done it — I wouldn't, true— if I had 
dreamed you could grow grand so fkst 1" 

** I am sure you think 1 ought ta be in monming, 
Pete, and so I should, only papa would not allow. 
Please take a seat" 

Glancing anx ously about, the young man selected 
a gilded trifle that went to atoms ui^er his weight, 
and increased his excitement to a degree that gave 
Kitty much the sensation of an angler who hM 
hooked up a useless and struggling-^. Bhesaid, 
reassuringly : 

" Take this large chah*, Pete. It wiU not bam 
the satin in the least" 

Great beads ot agony stood upon the visitor's 
brow, while he stammered : 

" Oh, Kittv, it was awful preanmption in me com^ 
lag here ! rd rather go away now. I've seen your 
glory with' my own eyes. It*s like beholding yon an 
angel in heaven. 1 can go home now and mourn 
for my sweet friend as dead* Death cotdd not sepa- 
rate vou more completely from me." 

*' I shall always be the same friend to you," be- 
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^an Kitty, when, witii a restless gtsstore, be inter- 
rapted: 

" No, DO, voa won't It isn't possible. I want no 
grand friends. I'll gty now— Pd rather go !" 

Without once glancing back he sped away, to 
endore tortures of seU-reproach for nls gnmness, 
whfle Kit^, with tear-dlmmed eyes, said to herself: 



'* Now I am indeed alone, and papa longing to be 
rid of the burden! How can I possibly win his 
lover» 

Unheeded, Mr. Graves stood by her ^de. Haying 
narrowly escaped colliding with the young black- 
smith, ne now became an involuntary hearer df 
Kitty's final words. In response to the young lady's 
snrprise at his appearance, he explained : 

'* Tour papa is detained by business, atid has de- 
puted me to become your escort in his place.*' 

Something very like defiance shone m the lady's 
eyes ; but, with a gulck repression, she replied : 

"So be it, then, Mr. Graves, as pana wills." 

One day, some months later, Mr. Craves entered 
the private office of his senior partner, a most un- 
wonted nervousness evincing itself in every motion. 

** Why, man i^ve !" laughed the elder, ** have you 
discovered a defalcation, or have the Chinese ih- 
vaded us ?" 

With a sudden accession of courage and dignity, 
the youth replied : 

*' 1 have come, sir, to inquire frankly tf It is your 
will that I should marry your daughter!" 

The elder man scanned the features of his inter- 
locutor with an expression of utter bewilderment, 
and at length said : 

"Why, Fred, my boy, what has possessed you? 
Are you mad ! You must see for yourself how my 
heart is set on my new-found treasure. I care for 
ypu as ever, my lad, but I had rather you robbed 
me and burned the office than that you should stfeal 
away the little maiden who has come to cheer my old 
age I" 

**Then," replied the other, in deep dejection, 
'* she loves some one else— she does not care for me, 
or she could see that my suit Is not inspired by your- 
self " 

*' You are stark staring mad, boy— she loves no- 
body, and 'she cannot think that I would willingly 
part with her. Come along with me, and we will 
soon fathom this mystery." 

Kitty was seated in her private boudoir in sad 
reverie when her father entered and said, abruptly : 

** Who put it into yoiir head, child, that J wanted 
you to marry Graves ?" 

*• Mrs.— li&s. Brown told me so !" 

** Mrs. Brown be hanged ! Look here, chOd. I do 
not want you to marry Graves — ^you shall not marry 
him. 111 send him to St. Petersburg, to Calcutta— 
to the Great Desert. I've business there !" 

Kitty clasped her hands in a pam'c and cried : 

** On, papa, please— please do not ; he might get 
hurt" 

" Who the deuce cares if he gets hurt ; I wish the 
cannibals ha4 him." 

** Oh, no, no ! I wouldn't like that" 

" What do you want, then ; are you going to tarn 
oat as inconsutent as the rest of womankind ?" 

KStty flung her arms around her father's neck and 
sobbed : 




I 

and ru go l>ack and marry 

Oraves that you do not need to get rid of me." 

•* Oh, ho !" cried the father. " Graves, Graves, 
come in here— vou two are a pah* of fools. I had 
rather part with the apple of my eye, but take her, 
man. She's yours ; she loves you, or she could never 
be blind enough to think you would propose from a 
sense of duty. I am doomed to return to my own 
desoiaUon." 

" No, no," cried KIttv, ''that shall nftVer be !" and 
^e hid her happy fhce In her father's bosom, and he 
handed her f^om there to the arms of her triamphant 
lover. 



There was an hour of blissful parley before Kitty 
exclaimed : 
•*Ala8, alas, I wrote to Pete to come." 
At the moment a note was handed in. It read : 

"DbahKittt:— Fve asked old Blake^s Sallle to 
niarry me, and she's a-goiuff to. My peace of mind 
would *be all gone again if J was to see you. You 
are too grand and beautiful and good for a black- 
smith. Don't think I don't worship you all the same. 
Your devoted servant, Pete." 

*' So now you are, indeed, at my mercy," exulted 
the lover, with a smile at Kitty's confbsloa 



Roxie. 

She was standing ankle -deep in the pool below 
the saw-mUl when yocmg Trevor first saw her, both 
hands full of water-lilies, her hat swlngib^ on her 
neck, her hair loose, her bare, white feet sninfhg in 
the water, and the westering sun pouring all over 
her a fiood of hot, red light 

Plympton fblks used to say afterward that she 
knew the squire was out riding that afternoon, and 
so struck an attitude tiiere in the mill-brook to be 
seen by him. 

But I never believed it The meeting wa^ acci- 
dental endngh. Roxle wouldn't have taken off 
shoes and stockings, and gone wading after lilies, if 
she'd once thought of meeting Philip TreVor. No ; 
she'd have put on her Sunday best, and all the 
finery she could muster, and curled her chestnut 
hair, and tied it with her prettiest ribbon; for, 
though she was nobody but old Joe Blake's 
daughter, she had as nmcn pride and vantty as any 
lady that ever stepped. 

He canfe riding along by the brook— did Trevor 
—with hfs dogs at his heels, his blooded bay horse 
shining like satin, a soft whistle on his lips, ms lazy 
gray eyes glaneffig curiously about the half-forgotten 
old place ; for, thongh he was bom in Plympton, he 
hadn't lived there since his father's death, years 
and years before. 

At sight of Roxie the dogs began to bark, and one 
of them splsshed into the water and leaped up on 
her. Trevor sprang out of his saddle, ana beat the 
brute off with his riding- whip, and tiien doffed his 
hat ; and, with a gleam in his gray eyes, says he : 

" I hope I havie not frightened you. Tancred is 
an ill-trained beast Shall I hold him under the water 
for punishment?" 

Roxie colored hot as fire, though she needn't have 
been ashamed of her feet, for they were as white aa 
snow and dimpled like a baby's. 

" Certainly not," she answered. 

" You are sure you are not harmed T* 

*' Very sure." 

Then' he begged for one of her lUIes, and went 
slowly on down the road, and waited by the 
bridge till she came along, properly shod, and with 
her hat tied decorously over her lovely hair ; and 
the end of the matter was that the squire tiirew 
his bridle over his arm and walked home with her. 

There wasn't such a thriftless family in all the 
town as the Blakes ; they were way down at the 
bottom of Plympton's social ladder— hadn't a bit of 
calculation, or what New England folks call faculty, 
about them. 

They lived ttom hand to mouth In an old, tumble- 
down house that hadn't known any form of repairs 
for the last fif^ years. Joe Blake worked m the 
saw-mDL I never thought he was over-bright, but 
maybe he did as well as he could with the wife he had 
— a lazy, slipshod creature, who wouldn't wash her 
dishes or make her beds from sunrise to sunset. 

As for Roxie, I don't know where the giri sot her 
good looks ; they didn't run In the famOy. She had 
a skin like a lily— tan nor freckles never came nigh 
it— a lovely red mouth, a dimple In her cUn, and eyei 



and hair that were enough in themaelves to mike 
any w<mian handsome. 

There wasn't another girl in Plympton that oonld 
compare with her ; and the Biakea, who hadn*t 
anytmng else to boaat of, were prond as peaoocks 
of her beauty. Mrs. Joe might let the piig root in 
tlie best bedroom, and Uie cliickens eat off the 
dinner-table, but she always kept Rozie^s long curls 
brushed and her little gowns udy, till she was old 
enough to look out for herself. 

** Bojde*s face will make her fortune some day," 
she used to say, and she never drank a cup of tea 
after the* cirl's sixteenth year without turning up 
the grounds to look for some fine wooer who would 
be coming to lay riches and splendor at Rozie*s 
feet 

I was the taOoress of Plympton. and used to go 
out by the day from house to nouse, making pants 
and Jackets^ coats and vests, for anybody that wanted 
me. 

I happened to be at Joe Blake's stitching away on 
some Sunday breeches for the poor man. the dav 
Squire Trevor walked home from the mill-brook 
with Roxie. I could hardly believe my eyes as I 
looked out and saw those two sauntering up through 
the lilac-bushes and hollyhocks that were the only 
pleasant things to be seen about the house. 

^'Mrs. Blake," said I, dropping the waist-band 
I was sewing *' who's this man coming with Roxie?" 

I hadn't seen him since he was a ooy. He had 
been educated at some German university, and was 
a stranger, in f)&ct, to all the Plympton folks. Mrs. 
Joe tuined from the rickety dresser where she was 
stirring up a cake for supper, and cried she : 

*' Limd of love ? It's young Squire Trevor ! As 
sure as I*m bom, Boxie's fortune has found her at 
last!" 

The young couple approached the door, Philip 
Trevor haimsome, fair-haired, sleepy<eyed, and 
Roxie, with the excited blood pulsing under her per- 
fect dUn, and all her lustrous brown-black hair curl- 
ing loose in the sunset- wind. 

*' Will you come in?" I heard her sav, with as 
much composure as if the place was a palace. 

And in he came, to see tne broken-backed chairs, 
the worn and not over-clean floor, the chickens run- 
ning s^ut my feet, and Urs. Joe Blake in a soiled 
print dress, bursting out at the seams, and with a 
dead like a brush-broom — or was the man so dazzled 
by Boxie's face that he had no eyes for any of these 
minor things. Mrs. Blake swept a dish of dough 
and an armnil of kindling-wood out of the nearest 
chair and set it before her visitor. 

''How do you do, sir?" said she—nothing ever 
put her out for many minutes at a time. *' I'd have 
Known you anywhere, you've got tlie real Trevor 
f)Me. VvBk glad to see you in Plympton. Lor, it 
must be all of fifteen years ago that you went away 
—Roxie was only a babv then. I hear you've come 
back to the old place for good, and your ma with 
you. I'm glad of it. The whole town will seem 
more lively with the squire at the Hall." 

She said the *' squire," as you and 1 would sav the 
sun or the moon. There was a lurking smile m his 
gray eyes, but he answered, as polite as a prince. 

'* Yes, my moUier and I are tired of wandering. 
We mean to settle down at Plympton and cultivate 
the acquaintance of our neighbors," and he gave 
Roxie a long»look. 

'^Tour father married when he wasn't as old as 
yon," smirked Mrs. Joe. " I remember well the 
day when he brought home his bride." 

J remembered It too, and a dull pain stabbed 
through my heart. The old-maid tailoress stitdhinff 
Joe Bute's trowsers there in the window had bad 
her little romance — Irith a Trevor, too, for the hero 
of it 

'* My father's excellent example ought not to be 
lost on his son !" said Philip Trevor, with a low. 
pleasant laugh, and then, he sat talking to her ana 
watching Roxie till the cake in the oven burned to 
a cinder, and old Joe Blake and his nephew Sandy 



came up from the saw-mill to supper. The sight of 
the two men seemed to bring young Treror to his 
senses. He srose to go. 

** Now do be sure and come again," entreated 
Mrs. Joe, whose head by this tmie was about 
turned. 

*' I will," he answered with a courage that aston- 
ished me, especially as he had just shaken one half- 
grown oldcken fh>m his knee and another off his 
shoulder. 

*' I used to know your ma when I was young — 
that is," she corrected, as he glanced at her in un- 
feigned surprise. *' I was panor-maid at the hall 
the time she wss married." 

Roxie said not a word. She looked angry and 
restive and thoroughly ashamed of mother and 
home alike. 

** Qood-by, till we meet again," murmured Philip 
Trevor in her ear« " It was a happy chance wfaion 
led me by MiUbrook this dav.'' And with the 
water-lily she had given him, tied bv its long stem 
to his button-hole, he mounted his horse and rode 
ol! down the sunset road. 

Well, Squire Trevor's visit elated Mrs. Joe beyond 
all telling. Tou'd have thought from the way her 
tongue ran on that the man had already offbred 
Roxie heart and hand. Never was there such a 
simpleton as that woman. Sandy Blake grew mad 
as fire listening to her. He had been sweet on his 
cousin for years— all to no purpose, though, for she 
held him as cheap as the dirt under her feet Roxie 
knew the market value of her own good looks too 
well to stoop to Sandy Bli^e. He worked in the 
mill with old Joe, and he was a dark, suriy fdlow, 
with an appetite for drink and the temper of a 
savage. He loved the very ground Roxie walked 
upon ; but I'll say this to her credit, she never en- 
couraged him by word or look. 

When supper was over, Mrs. Joe began : '* Let's 
take a look at your fortune, Roxie." and she made 
the giri twiri her teacup round and round, and turn 
it upside down into her saucer. Then she examined 
the little straggling black tracks made by the shaken- 
up grounds, and says die, ** Here's a lover at your 
right hand, rich and splendid— none of your com- 
mon sort, none of the mfil-hands, but one that'll 
make a lady of you, and give you silks and satins, 
and carriages and servants. Roxie." 

" Stuff.'^said Roxie, and Sandy Blake's face grew 
black as a thunder-cloud. 

** Here's a wedding ring at the bottom of the 
cup," went on Mrs. Joe. "* He's a-going to put it 
on yomr finger. Didn't I always tell you your face 
would make your future, child? He's a younff man. 
too, and handsome, with fedr hair, white hands and 
none of the clownish, Plympton ways— a live gen- 
tleman." 

But there she stopped, for Sandy Blake started up 
and snatched the teacup from her hand. I thought 
he was going to throw it at her head, but instcMuTof 
that he dashed it into a dozen pieces against the wall. 

*'No more of your cursed nonsense," he cried 
fhrioualy. His dark fkce was white aft a sheet with 
rage. "Your handsome gentleman, with white 
hands, better keep away from this house, if he knows 
what's good for himself. His kind, I reckon, ain't 
much given to picking vrives out of the gutter. 
Plympton folks say the squire's mother is as proud 
a woman as the sun ever shone upon. She'd as 
soon see her son admiring a kitchen-maid as your 
daughter If you've any sense left In that un- 
combed head of yours, don't talk to Roxie of yonng 
Trevor, or anybodv like him." 

Mrs. Joe bristled up like an angry old hen. 

''You're an ill-mannered fellow !" said abe. "It 
you wasn't Joe's nephew, I'd never bear with yon. 
Who cares for the squire's mother ? Isn't he of age ? 
Yes, that he Is, long ago ! You'd better mind your 
own business^ Sandy, and let Roxie and her alkirs 
alone. Everybody knows what your meddling 
means." 

He gave her a wicked, black took. 
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Some one ought to keep an eye on Boxie," he 
frinnedy ''and it might as well be me as anybody 
else.'' 

Then he lighted his clay-pipe, and stalked out of 
the hooee. 

She was standing at the well the next day, was 
Boxie, drawing a bucket of water, when Philip 
Trevor rode by, and stopped his horse to speak to 
her again. The little gitiy shadows of a clump of 
apple-trees near at hand flickered ever the girfs 
pearly fkce, and hid in her soft, mischieyous eyes, 
and danced on the dimpled white arms with which 
she tagged at the old sweep. She wore a epng of 
honeysuckle tacked behind one ear, and, Joe Blake's 
daagnter or not, she was as handsome as a picture. 

Pnilip Trevor jumped olThis horse, and rushing to 
the well, took the sweep from her, drew up the 
water with his own hanas, and carried it straight 
into the Blake kitchen. 

** Ton were not made for work like this/' he said, 
indignantly. "It is cruel, barbarous! It is like 
torning Psyche into a scullery-maid.'' 

I don't beUeve Boxie knew who Psyche was, but 
that didn't matter, for her lip was curled like a red- 
roee petal, and her great, chocolate-brown eyes 
shone with arch coquetry. 

" Ton are very good,'' savs she, as soft as silk, 
** and I am greatly obliged to yon ; but I don't 
mind drawing the water— I often have to do it, yon 
know." 

** Do you, indeed ? How monstrous !" said PliOip 
Trevor, and then he looked around and found the 
kitchen empty, for Mrs. Joe had gone out to gossip 
with a neignbor, and left Boxie to boil the pot for 
dinner, and down he sat there in that dingy, dis- 
orderly place, and talked, and admired Boxie, tiD the 
fire went ont, and the pot grew cold, and high noon 
was ready to strike ftom the Plympton clocks. As 
he was taking leave of her, he turned on the stoop, 
and, with a laugh in his gray eyes, said, *' Let me 
see, this is Wednesday, is it not? May I ask how 
you, as a usual thing, spend the evening of this day, 
Miss Blake?" 

*' I go to praver-meettng always," answered Boxie, 
with a prim, Puritan look. 

'* Excellent !" said Philip Trevor ; and he went to 
prayer-meeting, too, that night, and walked home 
n-om the church with Boxie Blake. 

Well, the next day all the gossips' tongues in 
Plympton were wagging. Naturally enough, the 
first thing that occurred to everybody was. '* What 
will his mother say?" for a prouder woman never 
stepped than Mrs. Trevor. The young squire was 
her only child, and she just idolized him. Ihey 
owned a good half of all Plympton— every mill in the 
place belonged to them — and they lived in a great 
stone house called the hall, surrounded by trees and 

gardens and fountains, and a stable full of blooded 
orsee. and plenty of servants to run at tiieir beck 
and call. It wasn't very likely that a girl like Boxie 
Blake was going to find favor m Mrs. "u^evor's eyes 

One moonlit night I was hurrying home from my 
work along the Mitlbrook road. As I approached 
the bridge I heard voice, and presently saw two 
flsures standing there in the shadow of the old 
willow-trees — a man and a woman. The man had 
hold of his companion's shawl, and was detaining 
her, as I thought, against her will— at least, I saw 
her twitch awayfh>m him angrily, and step back 
against the wooden railing. 

** What are you doing here?" said a voice that I 
recognized as Sandy Blake's. 

** Looking at the moon," answered Boxie. 

'* That means waiting for Philip Trevor— eh?" 

** Let go my shawl, Sandy." 

*• Don't hurry. Everybody in town is talking of 
yon and the squire. By the Lord ! Tve a good mind 
to throttle you where you stand, Boxie ! You never 
had a sweet word nor a kind look for me in your 
life— yoa think I'm not fit to touch the tips of your 
fhigers, and all the while I'm ready to die for yon- 
fool that I am I Do yon suppose rm going to stand i 



by and let that fellow, with his fine ahrs and his 
money, take you from me ? I'd kill vou first !" 

She was a good deal scared, and sne gave a little 
scream. 

*' Let me go, I say, or I will call for help." 

" Call. There's nobody bv to hear you ;" and he 
tried to take her roughly in his arms. 

I ran toward the two, intent on helping Boxie ; 
but, before I could reach her, a man appeared on 
the bridge — some one tall and fiiir, with a gray cloak 
swingtaig from his shoulders in the moonlight. He, 
too, bad heard Boxie's cry. 

He never made a sound, bat just took Sandy 
Blake by the throat, and pitched him headlong, right 
over the low railing of the bridge, into the inill- 
brook. 

I heard a great splash. The water wasn't deep 
enough to drown him. He waded under the bridge, 
and made off through the willow-trees Into the dark- 
ness of the night 

Boxie and the squire hadn't noticed me, yoa see, 
so I drew back, reluctant to pudi myself upon them 
just then. 

*' Who was that fellow. Miss Blake f demanded 
Philip Trevor. Of course, he couldn't be expected 
to recognize his mill-hands. 

'* My cousin," answered she, as if loath to confess 
the relationship. 

** What claim has he apon you ?" 

" None at alL" 

** Don't deceive me ; he is your lover, also, is he 
notr 

** He calls hhnself that, since yon rruut know," 
faltered Bojde, and she began to move away. 

He placed himself before her, tall, fair and im- 
perative. 

' * Look me in the fiioe. Do yoa care for liim in the 
least— mind, in the least .^" 

She tossed her head. 

*' Do I look as if I oared?" she said, with a ner- 
vous little laugh. Then she leaned over the railing 
and stared down into the brook. '* Hark ! I hear him 
splashing through the water still. I wish he would 
drown. Good-night, Squire Trevor— many thanks for 
your help. I am going home." 

** Not alone— not without me," he cried, his face 
all flushed and eager. *' Will yon not let me take 
care of you, Boxie ? Heaven knows I would be glad 
to do it— not for this night only, but for ever." 

Ton might have knocked me down with a feather. 
I stood still as death in the shadow of the willows, 
and watched those two walk off over the bridge, and 
disappear in the direction of Joe Blake's cottage. It 
was plain tl^t Philip Trevor's infatuation was as- 
suming a senous look. 

The next day a handsome carriage, with a driver 
in livery, and a pair of shiny horses in gold-mounted 
harness, stopped at the tumble-down Blake door. 

From it alip^hted a woman in silk and velvet, a 
haughty, forbidding creature, with pulled iron-gray 
hair and a high Boman nose— Mrs. Trevor herself. 

She put up her eve-glass, and took a good, com- 
prehensive look at uie place ; then opened the door 
withont ceremony, and swept straight into the Blake 
kitchen. 

Her sodden appearance there made a sensation 
for a few minutes. Mrs. Joe, a little more slipshod 
and unkempt than usual, was shelling beans at the 
dresser. Boxie sat sewing in the window. She grew 
as white as a ghost, but arose at once and made her 
best bow to the unexpected visitor. 

" Dear me ! what a pleasnre ! How kind of yon, 
ma'am !" began Mrs. Joe ; but the squire's mother 
checked her with a freezing look. 

Gatherinff np her rich udrts from contact with 
the Blake floor, she seated herself gingeriy on t)ie 
cleanest chair In the room, put up her eye-glasa 
again, and stared at Boxie. 

"Are you the Boxie Blake of whom I hear so 
mnchf said she, smooth as cream. 

'' I am Boxie Blake," answered the ghrl, with a 
good deal of onconscioas dignity. 
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"Ahl I felt it Bj dotj to o*U iq>oii you 4lii8 
morning. I tnnt I am never deaf to the vokue of 
duty"— and here the gnat ladj. drew oat her 
smelling-ealts. *' Haj I ask if yon have ever been 
out to Berrioe V* 

*' Servioe !>' cried Mn. Joe, aghaat, "MyBozie? 
No, ma'am ; I h<^ not." 

"And Tet, one might natocaUy ejqMMt a well- 
grown gvl in bmnble circomstancee to tncn lier 
uiOQghtB to flomethiog of the ]cind,''aaid Mis. Xkievor, 
in a tone that defined Roxie^g position most piti- 
lessly. " I have the weltare of ail the townspeople 
at heart, and am always glad to do anythmg to 
better their condition. I wish to offer Fon some 
advice and assistance, Rozie. I cannot think that 
any right-minded young person can be content to eat 
the bread of idleness in a ^ace like this !" 

The red flamed mto Bozie's dteek." 

" Vm afraid I don^t understand Tou,'' ahe said, 
coldly. Mrs. Trevor shook out a fcad in her heavy 
snk. 

"Like aU New England giris." said ahe, ««yon 
object to going out to service. Very well. I have 
a large in^rest in the cotton-mflls at rowhatan. The 
work of operatives is not heavy there, and the pay 
is good. Women like the employment becaose the 
stigma of servant is not attached to it. If von will 
make ready to leave Plympton to^lay, I will send a 
person to conduet yon to w mills, and also provide 
you with anything you may need on your journey. 
Here, too, is a letter of introduotion to my agent at 
Powhatan'*— she drew something fk-om her pocket 
— '* he wBl be sore to iSsvor you in many ways. The 
opportunity is an excellent one— I hope, for yoor 
own sake, you will be wise enon^ to accept if 

Rozie wasn*t wanting in brains, and, indeed, 
almost anybody could have seen thrauffh Mrs. 
Trevor's design. Powhatan MiUs where a nundred 
miles away— a tolerably safe distance to pot betwixt 
the squire and Joe Blake's handaome daughter. 
Rozie, smartiDg with wounded pride and pain, stood 
up before Mrs. Trevor as soomuil as any princeaa. 

" Ton are very good," said she, ** very disinter- 
ested. Ton seem to have wasted a good deal of 
thought upon me, and I am sorry I cannot (bel niiore 
grateful. When 1 wsnt a place In your mills, I will 
ask for it lliere are girls in Plympton who would 
be £^d to work there, no doiAt, out I am net one of 
them.'' 

" True," snifled Mrs. Joe, *' we ain't poor enough 
to put yon to that, Rozie.'* 

Mrs. Trevor arose with a migfaty rustle. 

"Very well. Of course, vou will do as you think 
best," said she. " I was conldent vou would be glad 
to leave Plympton Ibr a while, for aoandal ia un- 
pleasantiy busy with your name here, as you must 
znow. I felt it a personal dntv to befdend you, be- 
cause you owe this unfbrtnnate notoriety to the at- 
tentions of my son. Philip is culpably thoughtless 
and selfish where his own amusement is concerned. 
But you will not accept my help, I see. However, 
this much I must say to yon : For two years my son 
has been betrothed to a New Tork lady of his own 
station in life— a lady young, beautifm and high- 
bred. She is coming to Plympton shortly to be my 
guest, and the marmge will take place before the 
end of the Summer." 

With this piece of inlbrmatioB, Mrs. Trevor took 
her departure. 

Poor Mrs. Joe fell into the nearest chair, and fling- 
ing her apron over her head, cried with all her 
might at the total overthrow of her air-castlea. 

"What a tongue that woman hasl" she sobbed. 
" I hadn't an idea she was such a vixen. In her 
youth she was like sugar. A betrothed wife coming 
from New Tork I Ob, men are deceivers, sure 
enough ! HI never believe a teacup again, Rozie !" 

How Rozie herself felt I can't say. She had a 

Sood deal ofwhatTankees call "giit." AU that 
^e said to her mother was, " I ouffht to have known 
long ago that he was amusing himself at my ez- 
pense," and off she went to her own chamber undtr 



I the eavee and locked herself into it, and wasn't seen 
again till anpper. Then she came forth in her Sun- 
day gown, with a rose in her long curls, and not a* 
trace of tears or trouble about her. San^ Blake 
gave her a wicked look across the table. 

"There's a visitor at the Hall," says he— '^ one 
that came on the New Tork train this a^teivooon." 

Mrs. Joe glared. 

" What ! so $o<m /" aays ahe. 

" Her name is Miss Clay," went on Sandy, care- 
lessly. " Some of the mUlbands saw her at the sta- 
tion-^he's going to marry Philip Trevor." 

Rozie never moved an eyelaso. She ate her sup- 
per as if nothii^ had happened, and then went over 
to the Idtchen-wiodow, and aa she atood there 
among the moming-glonr vines, lo! who ahoidd 
flash past the house but Mrs. Trevor, grand and gGt- 
A__» ._ 1. .. ^^ ^..^ * ' at ner 
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n4ght be hl^-bred and rich, but who conldn*t com- 
pare for a mmute with Rozie in point of good looks. 

Sandy Blake crossed the room and touched his 
cousin's arm. 

That's his sweetheart." aays he, with a wicked 
, *^ and a good mate she is for him, too ! Come, 

>zie, let's D# fiends. Sorely yon don't viJue a 
fickle heart more than a faithful one. It's his way, 
I hear, to make love to every pretty woman he 
meets. Let him ^o.*' 

She flaahed round on him ia a minute. 

"Friends!— with you?" ahe answered, "Not I! 
Wm you never understand that I hate yon» Sandy ?" 

He drew back a step. 

" Be cffetul!" he warned. 

"Tes,l hate voul" she stormed; "and I wUi- 
fhun my heart that you would never speak to me 
again so long as you live !" 

"That's plahi Eofldish," said he, slowly. ««I'U 
try to keep It in mind. Look oot that your aharp 
Umgue don't brinff you to grief some day,'^ and he 
turned away and lefl her. 

The week that followed was a trying one for 
Rozie. The Hall was ftiil of guests, and at all hours 
of the day fair ladies and elegant gentlemen clat- 
tered by Joe Blake's door, in carriages, on horses, 
langhing, talking, flirting, and dazzling all the 
Plympton folks with their splendor. Sometimea 
Philip Trevor waa with them, aometimes not Once 
or twice Rozie saw him, attending tha pink and 
white heiress f^om New Tork, but he never came 
nigh her again, never sent her any message, never 
so mach as glanced at the old coUage as he rode 
by it. The town was tuA of gossip concerning him 
and his betrothed, and Rozie had to listen to it all, 
but she kept a bold fi-ont— she wasn't the girl to 
wear her heart on her sleeve for daws to peck at, 
and I, for my part respected her for it 

One day 1 was sent for to go up to the Hall and 
help Mrs. Trevor's seamstress flnish off some Hnomi^ 
—that was what the hidies called the beantifiu be- 
laoed and embroidered work that was set before me. 
Of ooorse t caught a glimpse of the visitors there, 
and heard from the aervants no end of talk about 
them. I left the house at dark, and was trudging 
along the cool, dim road homeward, when a flying 
step and a panting breath sounded at my back, and 
Roxie Blake ran up to me and grasped my shawL 

*' May I walk with you a little way ?" she asked. 

" Why, to be sure,^ said 1. 

She looked as prettv as a pin^, and so pale and 
out of spirits, poor chUd ! that my heart ached for 
her. 

"Where have you been working to-day?" said> 
she, with an air of unconcern that didnH deceive me 
in the least 

"At the HaU." I answered. 

She tried to hum a little song, but broke down in- 
a few moments. 

" Did you see that Miss Clay f^om New TockP' 
ahe said* 

" Tea, I did," 
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" Tell me something aboat her, will 70a ? What 

agahed^iogr^ 

"PUyiog Ukwii-teiuiifl with Philip Trevor. She 
isn't particular^ pretty, ibHt she's got fine airs, and 
she dresses like a prinoess. Take my advice, Boxie, 
and donH waste aaother thought on that man— don't 
remember one sil\y thing that ne has ever said to you. 
He'd never sei;ioBMy thii^ for a moment of marking 
any body r that wasn't his equal. Boot and branch, 
the Trevors are as proud aa Lckcifer." 

She paced thooghtOiUy on be^e me. 

" I^ow it !'^ she ai^wered, as if the words were 
wrong irom her. ' ' Yoa need noft fear for me — I tm^ 
derstanditall." 

And just at that mcnnent we both eepied the red 
cleam of a lighted cigar moving along tneroad, and 
Philip Trevor himself, tall, fair and debonak, grew 
Boddenlj out of the darkness before as. 

I moat say that Roxie behaved beantifnlly. She 
made him a cold bow and said *^<iood-evening/' 
nst as she might have done to any of the mill- 
hands. He seemed a little taken aback, bat he fell 
into jpl^e beside her» and aaya he : 

'* It's a 8ij[ht for sair een, as the Scotch say, to 
see yoa agam. I never before knew how interrom- 
able one short week— under certain conditions— may 
be!" 

She answered not a syllable. I filled ap the awk- 
ward panse with a coogh. 

'*£ozie/' marmured Trevor, in a coaxing veioe, 
** will von not speak to me ? Good heaven! this is 
scarcely fair, yoa know! For seven days I haive 
been hnngeriog for one glimpse of year lace. I am 
harassed and perplexed and bored to death by peo* 
pie I detest. I am altogether miserable ; and will 
yon treat me like this ?" 

''Does yoor betrothed wife bore ywiV* said 
Boxie, in a cold, scornful voice. 

l^ark as it wa^, I could see the blood leap into his 
£Bice. 

**Y6S, decidedly," he answered, with a short 
laugh. " Confession is good for the soul, and I will 
not hesitate to make it. Send this woman away " — 
this was in a tone not intended for my ear— '* 1 want 
to talk with you alone, Roxie." 

She stopped short in the road, and said she, quickly 
and firmly : 

" You have nothing to say, Squire Trevor, to 
which I can or will listen. Leave me, and don't 
come near me again. Though I am nobody but Joe 
Blake's daughter, I can, perhaps, feel an insult as 
keenly^ and resent it as quickly, as Miss Clay even. 
Good-night and good-bv— -for ever !" 

He stood as if petrified. 

** Roxie, wait one moment— give me a hearing—" 
But she grasped my hand tightlv, and we scurried 
off; leaving him there hi the dark road, fixed in his 
tracks, and staring blankly after us. He didn't 
attempt to follow, however, and in a few minutes 
Roxie and I stood alone and out of breath at Joe 
Blake's door. The stars were shining bright and 
thick overhead, the garden was full of fire-flies, 
flashing in and out of the lilac bushes, and the soent 
of barberry blows and wild roses sweetened the air. 

** Boxie," said I — she was leaning white and spirit- 
lOre against the rickety gate— " ypu'Il get over it in 
time. I had an expeiience a little like yoors once, 
but I outlived it. 'Twas years ago, when I was 

Soung, and the man I loved was Philip Trevor's own 
tther, dead and gone now. I lived in a fool's para- 
de for a fow weeks, and then he went away and 
married the woman who is Philip's mother ^ went 
without word or warning, and left me to flf^t out 
my battle with the pain and loss and misei^ as best 
I could. I've never put faith in a human being sinoe 
that time, Boxie. least ot all would I trust a Trevor." 
And then I tramped away into the night without 
another word. 

Well, time went on, and'fiandy Blake sulked round 
the Plottage a good deal, smoking his pipe and 
watching JBozle, and Squire Trevor's guests still 
made thbigs merry at the HalL 



Finally, one afternoon, Boxie walked over to 
Plympton post-oflSce to mail a letter to her brother 
Jim, who was mining somewhere out in Nevada. 
She turned straight homeward as soon as her errand 
was done. 'Twas about four o'clock, and the sky 
was covered with clouds, and a damp south- wind 
blew over the fields of ripe Summer grass, and 
turned the lining of the willows and alders to the 
light. As she reached the bridge she heard a clat- 
ter of horse-hoofs, and directly two riders came 
dashing side by side along the dusty high-road-^ 
Philip Trevor and his betrothed wife, Miss Clay. 
The New York heiress was mounted on the squire's 
/kvorite white mare. She wore a lovely navy-blue 
ridinff -habit, and her fair hair and long vail fluttered 
together in the wind. They swept by so near Roxie 
that she heard Miss Clay say, " what a pretty fiace ! 
Do many of your Plympton rustics Iook like that, 
PhUipr' 

Roxie did not catch his answer— they were gone 
like a flash round a bend in the road ; and in a 
sudden panic, an overwhelming dread to meet them 
again, sne sprang down the bank and fled along the 
mill-brook tni she reached a clump of pine-wood 
lust below the saw-mill. She sat down there like a 
haif-dased person. The smell of the pines scented 
the damp wind, the buzz of the mill fllled her ears, 
the water of the brook rippled not far away, and, of 
a sadden, somebody started out A*om among the 
gummy tree-boles and moved toward her with a 
stealthy, creeping sound — Sandy Blake, in his work- 
ing clothes, with a gun on his shoulder. The sight 
made her start. 

'* What are you doing here ?" said she. 

He gave her one of his sidelong looks that always 
made her blood bum, and answered : 

** Shooting crows. Have you seen any in the 
wood?" 

** No !" said she, sharp and Aort, and turned her 
back upon him. When she looked up a few minutes 
after, he had vanished. 

Boxie sat silently putting up the long, green 
fringes of the squaw- vine that thrust its red berries 
through the brown, sweet-smelling pine-needles at 
her leet I doubt if she didn't wish she had accepted 
Mrs. Trevor's oflbr, and gone to Powhatan Mills, 
just then. She was miserable enough to have 
thrown herself into the mill-brook and there made 
an end of the whole matter. 

Presently an approaching step awoke Boxie from 
her meditation. A human shadow fell across the 
ptaie-roots on which she sat. She looised up and 
saw Philip Trevor standing bv her side. 

On his face was an odd, pale determination alto: 
gether new to it He stretched out his hand. 

** You need not be ashamed to take it," he said« 
quietly, *' for all is over, Boxie." 

** What is over?" said she. 

' My struggle concerning you. I have told Miss 
Clay, and she has broken with me — Heaven bless 
her ! As for my mother, she must, like all the rest 
of the world, yield to the inevitable. I will not fight 
againat my own heart longer— I cannot— I am worn 
out! For days and weeks I have been in purgatory. 
I cannot live without you— pride, honor, my plighted 
word — all have gone down before you, Boxie. I 
love you with all my heart— I aak you to be my 
wife." 

dtraightfoTward and manly, was he not? The 
Trevor blood improves with time, I think. Roxie 
arose from the pine-knots, white with astonishment, 
and scarcely able to believe her ean. 

** This is a sbrange jest for you te loake," said 
she, bitterly. 

He looked her ftill in her lovely fckM. 

<' It is no jest, but heaven's honeit truth, Boxie ! 
I love you— I will be only too glad to marry you 
tomorrow— to-day— 4» soon as yon will give your- 
self to me." 

He stretched out his arms to her, with a flush on 
his cheek and his sleepy eyes all aglow. And just 
then a bit of dry undergrowth near the two. cracked 



Bbuplf — aoiMttdDf vUrmd In Itw wood— not s rab- 
bit, DOT pRrtrtdgi, nor nitiiTel— sonMthlDs fiukod 
ont iTom beUadttaDihplDO-bolt.at PhiUpTnToi'i 
back— ■ dark, cnial no«— tbs BlittarinE mnida at 
a gnn pobilad Mraight M Um joimg a^ aire's braaaL 
Roile, tDrslBg oDlcklr. aaw tia fool, jaalona iman, 
with blBok mardar wriltaii plainly od the laoe oMt, 
and, »itb a aeream that rang far and wide tkrangb 
itao wood, aha Bung beraelf before Philip TrtTOr, 
crying ont wildly : 

■■ Hy, PhUip '.—he will kill yon ••' 

And the next moment there was a deafeolltg n- 
part, a bine pad ol amcke cnrllng tbrongh the wooda, 
and, with the blood ilreamlDg tiom that Sawer-laM 
whiob had bewitched B^nira Ttot or iato lorE«tttag 
prjda and name and station, Roxie lell like one dead 
lo the earth. 

The eaw-mill waa near at hand, and T^stot 
aaatebed her np and carried her there; aurgeon 
wai aeQt lor in bat haete, and In halt an hour the 
whole town knew that Roxte Blake had been abot by 
a jealoos Borer in nilllbrook Wood, and that her 
wQDderiol beanty waa wellni^ ndoad tor eier. 

They MTar ftmnd Bandy. Philip Trevor ottered a 
thonsand dollars reward tor any clew that would lead 
to bis apprahenaloD. bnt wltfaoiit reaalt. Nobody In 
Plympton oTor saw his dark, ogly bee more. Of 
conrae, the aoonndnl didn't Intsnd to harni Bozia — 
he loved her too well for that — she reeelTOd the ehot 
meant for Trevor, that waa alL 

At first the enrseon thonghl she wonld die. bnt 
bLo waa youDg, and had ■ good conalilolian, sod ahe 
pollad Ihroagb the daOKer, sad two moDllu after 
Philip Trevor married her. I never would have be- 
lievea one ot hia blood cspsble of euch fldelltr. 

Bnt in spite of his motiiar — In apite ot all the Plymp- 
ton folks who declared her good lookeKone forever — 
aick and scarred asahe waa, be married her, and car- 
ried her away to aone conatry over the sea, and I 
didn't see her again for two long years. 

After all. Hia. Joe'i leaenp lold a tma story. 
Teelerday I net Roiie'a carriage rolUng acroea Itae 
bridge, and ebe eat aoioaE lu aalin caahioaa, draned 
Id • eoatnna straight Itom Worth's, and looUog as 



pHaeeM. To be ante, Ibe mark ol 
Baady Blaka'a bnllet la (till to be eeaD oa ber Am, 
bnt It doean't seem to hart her beaaty. t bear tbe 
aqrire !■ vary prond of that ae*r, beoans* It it the 
-- *-- -■■ ^ — "- Itle, besa- 

haapntonaJli^. „ .. , 

look at hw now no on* would dream that ahe ever 
wore • calleo dreaa, or carried a paQ of water in her 
llle. Stae'a had the good Mnae, yon aee, to Bt her' 
aelt for her poaUlon. Her hoabaad adores ber. And 
rinoa Ike bktii at thu b«b«-boy, whioh a whita- 
capped BwIm noraa parades throngh Plympton 
atreeta evenflne day— even bia banghty old mother 
Is raeoDolM to tbe match. 

Ot coarse Bode has made the forlnne ot tbe Blake 
family. 7dq can't ton«h one ot them now with a 
tan-loot pate. The v U ire In that big honae beyond 
the bridge, and old Joe is owner of the sawnlll, 
where ha onc« worked aa a oammon hand. Some 
people are bora to eood inok in thia worid, and ao 
miatahe. GrscJaaeT here'a Baiie's oarriaKO oon- 
las now over the bridle, hinh-aleppfaiK honea, tir- 
eried driver, and alL Ban to tbe window, do ; and 
take a good look at her as ahe goea by. 



is Ibst of looking tor happfaiees aomewhera ooiilde 
of nsetnl work. It has never yet beeoloand when 
thus Bonght, and never will be while the worid 
stands ; and the sooner this truth Is learned tbe 
better far eve^ one. It yon doubt the propoattian, 
glance aronnd among year friends and aeqiudot- 
aooea, and select those who appear to have the 
moat eiOoymant bi Ule. Are niey the hUeta and 
plsaanre-seeketa, or the eameat workers f We know 
what yoar answer will be. Of all the mlaetabla 
hamao belnga It has been onr tortone or mlefortaDs 
' koDW. they were the most wretched who bod n- 
'■" *■' — iploymentf 

e snpnmely bappj to 



BETWEEN THE LIOHI^ 



Between the Lights. 

A TALE IN POUB CHAPTBRB. 



dow, alaTated mj faet lato i MCODd, and praparcd 
to axtnct Un gnateat tunonnt of comftirt, com- 
patlhla with droumatuicBa, Irom thai baU-honr of 
poat-prandlal baraavemant. 
. . . - ^uij , f^j^ jjjjj. ^^ 1^ 1, tot 



a ohorl who cu aonUntedlj drink e*ao tba gloriooi 
TiDtage of Borgwidi' alone. 

" Uan nerar ia, but alwaji to ba " I waa be- 

giDDing, irbeD tha door opened. 

" Mr. UarUmer, air." . 

"Let Dt be tbukfblAjreniaUmardes!" I Macu- 
lated iDilaad : " glad to eae joa, Jack. 8le>ene, 

"Am I the tntiejV Inquired Jack, daporfUng 
himwlf Itnanrelf in the moat comfortabla chair at 
a particDUrly einaH ooe, tben, I'm 



thlnUog, Frank.'' 
"Not ar-" '-- 



in anjr atnaa of tha word," 



m 



BETWEEN TBE UQHTK 



really, jost now, in the yagne half-light, Jack Mor- 
timer's six feet tluree loomed even onosaally large 
and handsome. No, Jack was certainly not a small 
mercy. We had been sobooMellows at Cambridge, 
the best of fHends always, though (or the last half- 
dozen years or so parted by many a thousand miles 
of sea and land. 

For the last five years Jack Mortimer had been 
enjoying life in the Aostralian bush. Not that in 
his case there had existed the usual inducement for 
viewing Ufe under those delightfully primitive as- 
pects, for my fHend had occupied from his youth 
upward that enviable position of heir to a wealthy 
maiden 'l^uot; but merely, as it seemed, from a na- 
tural and inevitable tendency in his own nature 
toward that simple and patriarchal state of thingp. 

He had finally disposed of all his flooks and hei^, 
and come Jiome to settle down as a gentleman. 

I bad not very long previously soooeeded to my 
own modest patrimony of Meadowsleigh, and flatter 
myselif •ihat that faot had some weight in the selec- 
tion made by Jack of a residence ; the same being a 
queer, rambling old house, with a valuable, but cer- 
tainly improvableM)ropdrty attached, in my neigh- 
borhood, called The Wild. Here iMUf. had been 
domiciled for some months now, and the head of a 
curious bachelor establishment, orgfMlioed, I should 
say, on strictly bush principles. 

As near neighbors, as well ^b old IKends, Jack 
and I were accustomed to exchange unceremonious 
visits at all hours ; so that after we had nodded to 
eadi other over our first glass, there was scarcely 
any need of hta accounting, in a half-apologetic way, 
for his appearance at this particular time by saying. 
'* that The Wild was apt to feel duller than usual 
on these long, quiet Summer evenings t" 

*' 1 can imagine a vacunm there, whioh, being 
abhorred of .nature, it is consequently unnatural of 
you not to 4tf /' I said, lazily. " Jack^ why don't you 
marry f ' 

This suggeetion jny friend received in the sUenoe 
which I had sometimes noticed it was his hfl^it to 
receive remariLS of a aimilar nature. 

As he sat now, a suspicion for the first tbne 
entered my head that there might be s<«ne reason, 
of a tender aud romantic nature, to account for his 

Jeculiar retioenoe on this subiect; though, indeed, 
ack Mortimer, with his jolly laugh, his genial face, 
and kindly words and looks for All the world, was 
not easily to be reconciled with the idea of ** blighted 
hopes,'' ** worms in the bud," and so forth. 

My wife, with whom Jack was on terms of 
iQUtual amity and good will (as, indeed, this gentle- 
man is i^ iavorite with married ladies in general), 
was firmly impfesaed with the conviction, not only 
that Jack had never been la love, but that he 
would -neicer marry^ 

*'And why, madam, ^oold -yon infer this?" I in- 
quired. *' why should he be incapable of love ?" 

^' I did not say he was incapable of love, Frank— 
ah, no!" answered Mrs. Marchmont; '^though I 
think he will never marry. It will be some woman's 
loss, too, for men like Mr. Mortimer— men more 
affectionate than passionate, more constant than 
ardent— make model husbands." 

*' Upon my word, ma'am," I remarked, in some 
surprise, for my wife's voice was very soft and gen- 
tle as she spoke, ** yon seem to have brought a 
creat deal of conaid^tion and vefitfction to bear on 
me subject of Mr. Mortimer.*' 

** ReflectioB ! Not at all, dear,^' Mrs. Marchmont 
said, simply. '* One feehi— at least, I think a wo- 
man does instinctively— the worth of such a man 
as Jobn Mortimer. And he is not of that order. that 
is most attractive to the gveateat number of women , 
either." 

*' Indeed ! Be good enettgh to explain the con- 
tradicUon in your words, young woman. If Jack 
Mortimer is possessed of suoh unusual virtne, and 
women instinctively perceive the same, why is he 
not the honored object of their regards ? Or am I 
to understand that the iemale mind prefers an«x- 



hihirating sprinkling of vice in its idol, if only to* 
throw the virtues np into broader light?" 

•• No, not that exactly," Mrs. Marchmont an- 
swered, rather hesitatingly ; " but 1 think, perhaps, 
that women prefer in general a— well— » more 
showy style of thing than Mr. Mortimer. Don't 
laugh, Frank." 

But I did laugh. 

** Of course they do, bless thefr hearts ! And so 

J)oor Jack is to be the victhn of an nnappreciating 
emale world." 

** I don't think I meant that, elttier, Frank ; but 
of this I am convinced, that any woman willing to 
marry Mr. Mortimer would have to make him nn- 
derstand it in an unmiatakable mcmner, or he would 
never credit the fact" 

<« Well— well, my love. Then let ns bape that a 
lady may cross our fHend's path in life widi sufficient 
sense to appreciate his worth, ^ndaufficientconn^ 
and candor to volunteer the state of her heart to m 
object for which it beats, or elee we -way noosider 
his flite asaealed, I suppose," 

" Mr. Mortimer would never ^axmBi «ny woman 
who could forget in the slightest iig;ree woamakr 
delicacy or propriety," jgf wife cetumed, mwa 
much dignity. 

"Then may the saints help him, my dear; for 
help from man or woman avaUeth not. aa I under- 
stand you," said I, dismissing the subject. 

I had pooh-poohed My wife's obaervatiooa. of 
course, but I own I ^m^ ioi)g ago «et down Jack aa 
not a marrying map. 

The tender evening hgfat pis tet foding into 1h» 
transparent darkness of a midsummer night as w- 
sank into mutual silence ; suddenly, there gvew oil 
froni the low. evening sounds without a etnon off 
plaintive passion, of w<mdrous sweetness. 

*'Sin8am bin Ich.** 

I think we both heldiour breaths as that Inspirit* 
tion of Weber's, breaching sorrowful regret an^ 
passionate yearning, came borne to >Q8 on a ricb 
youuff voice: and when, in a few minutes, it sank 
and altered into silence. Jack nwe from his cha^ 
and leaned out ot the window witfaoat speaking. 

" Gome," said I, presently, " let us Jolb the ladiea. 
* Music hath charmi.' «apecially on «n /evening like 
this." ^^ 

The sudden change jb9em.ihe darkBng atmospheee 
of the room we had left <9 1i» radiance of thai 
which enshrined the ladies 9imjt household, was a 
little dazzling aud bewilderic^ 

Was it only that, or did I aee« tf Jack Morlteer 
tunned from his friendly greeting 4o Mrs. Macdi- 
mont, to bow in response to mj introduction ^ 
*'Mr. Mortimer" to "Miss f^«ncis," a sodden 
start, followed by utter confusion on Jack^ part, 
a vivid blush and an exceedingly haughty nprearing 
of the head on that of my pretty little cousin, Beaty 
Francis? 

OfllFTBB n.— WHAT 18 THB PLOT? 

" So, Miss Beaty ! My introdnction of my fHend,. 
John Mortimer, fast night, was altogether super- 
fluous, it seems. You were already aequainted ?" 

" I have seen the— the gentleman before. Cousin 
Frank," answered Miss Francis, loftily, but with 
that faltering, tell-tale color rushing ov^r bar face, 
nevertheless. 

Dignity is not my cousin's forte ; she can be saucy 
and lonng, and pettish and tender, ckarmiog 
alwajTS, but she cannot be dignified nor awe- 
inspiring, oonsequently I pucsned the snbjeot* in. 
nowise daunted by the little lady's displeasure. 

*' What, in the name of wonder, aid yon mean 
by that awftd pause before * gentleman,' my dQV ? 
What denomination did it take the place off 

** Squatter, perhaps," was the pert answer. **pB 
not iJiat what the ereatures are called who live In 
the outlandish place your fHend comes from?" 

^' Certainly not, nuss. The term is not eupho- 
nious, I admit, bnt It la neither one of ignominy 
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■or reproach, ai jon in yoar ignoranoa would 
imply, oeing only another name for a landed pro- 
prietor, and aignifVing the tame thing. But I own 
It puazlea me to wujgine where your high mighU* 
Mm could have met an indlvidoal in so lamental)!/ 
an iaferior condition of lifie." 

*' What doeg it matter where I met him?*' my 
cooain burst oat, with a vehemence thiat quite 
startled and overwhelmed me, her sweet face crim^ 
ton, har eyes filling with tears— of anger, of pain, 
of mortification— of what ? *' I never wanted to see 
him ; I wished I never lutd ! Oh, how often I have 
wished I never, never had ! Whv did be not stay 
out at the other tide /ol t]ie woud? 1 thought he 
was gone for ever." 

These sentences, liiU of " overs" and "nevers," 
came in jecjcs from lips that quivered pitifuUv, and 
when they were ended, two great tears fought their 
way through reslcainiog lashes, and rolled heavily 
down ber lace. 

11 I was utterly suprised, I was moved also, lly 
Uttle cooain was very dear to me ; she had been my 
pet and plaything ever since the day when I, a 
roogb 8chooU)oy, used to steal away from compan- 
ions of my own tex and age, to play with a pretty 
toddling baby in a white frock and blue shoes* 

I took her two hands and drew her up beside me. 

** My dear," I said, " I ask your pardon if I have 
jested on a subject that really touched yon in any 
way. I never dreamed of your having gny special 
hiterest in Jack Mortimer ; now could I ?" 

Hard is it for the mind masculine to follow the 
twists and twiniogs of the one feminine. I had 
touched the wrong string again. Up went my 
coBsin^t head, while a hot flush came to dry up 
the two great tears. 

"And I have no interest— special or otherwise— 
in Mr. Mortimer. He is nothmg to me, nor ever 
will be. I beg you to believe that, once for all, 
Fiank." 

" Of course, dear," said I, soothingly, but taking 
leave, at th« same time, to doubt that assertion 
nnder the circumstances. "Any one could see from 
your meetmg last niig^t that your previous ac- 
quaintance must have been of the most casual 
nature. A ball-room one, perhaps, dear. It was 
something of that kind, wasn't it, my little Beaty ?" 

"No, Frank— nothing like it A ball-room and 
dancing ! Oh, no, no ! A death-chamber and dy- 
ina words, ratber. Oh, Frank, Frank ! I wish I could 
tell you all !" And with that, poor Beaty nestled 
her noshed face on to my breast and wept. 

^* Then tell me, as, indeed, my pet, who has a bet- 
ter right to know all that vexes or pleases you than 
your poor cousin Frank ; and in the dear old days 
that are gone, Beaty, to whom did yon ever carry 
all. yoor griefs (thank God, they have not been 
many, nor heavy, my dear !) but to him ?" 

"Ah, used, f^rank!" she cried, nestling ever 
closer and closer. 

"And will still— yes ; for I have never separated 
the Beaty of to-day f^om the little child I used to 
love so dearly ; and I claim the right still to be the 
ahacer of all thai pleases, all that grieves her. I 
ahall never give it up till one comes rStween ns with 
a better, and that can only be a husband." 

" No husband will ever come between us, Frank, 
dear. I ahall never marry— never I" said Beaty, 
with much energy, through her tears ; and beyond 
reiterating this presently, when she sat up and dried 
her eyes, I could extract nothing at an from my 
cousin on the subject that moved her. I was hurt, 
and I suppose I showed it, for, with a faltering 
amile, Beatrice put her arms round my neck as she 
asid: 

** There are some things— some troubles— that 
are best never told, dear Frank, I think, and this is 
one of them. It could do me no good, and would 
perhaps be wrong also, since another person is con- 
cerned in it Ton could not help me, dear— no, not 
if it were po«ible to wish to do so more than you 
do — which could not be, I know— and— and it's 



nothing new— and I don't often think of it now — 
only last night it aXl seemed to come back so flreshly. 
I am aftaid I have been very silly, and pained yoa 
needlesslv. DonH speak or think of it any more, 
and I wiU try and forj^et it also." 

*' One word, Beatnce ; do yoa know that Mr. 
Mortimer is our near neighbor and constant visitor ? 
T^ me. my dear, would yon rather not see him any 
more while you remain here ?" 

" Oh 1 1 don't know : I don't care, f^nk ; let that 
be as he likes," agab with that burning color; 
' ^ don't say any more about it ;" and with 'this I was 
obliged to be content 

Feign to be so, I mean, for content I certainly was 
not A horrible, haunting idea that Jack Mortimer 
had fallen short somehow of right-doing where my 
fittlefcousin was concerned beset me painfully. 

It seemed incredible, and yet how otherwise ac- 
count for all? 

I could not rest ; so, laying the reins upon the neck 
of my inclination, they straightway led me to The 
Wild. 

Mr. Mortimer was at 'home — yes — ^wonld I walk 
m, while Binks went In search of his master, who 
was somewhere out of doors. 

" Out of doors ! No; I would prefer finding Mr. 
Mortimer myse)f ;" and beinff pretty well acquainted 
with Jack's habits, I torned confidently down the 
walk that led toward the stables. The responsible- 
looking head groom touched his 'forelock in answer 
to mv inquiry. 

" Mr. Mortimer? Tea, sir, in the loose box, sh-, 
along of Ajax— mostly there at this time. This way, 
sir." 

In the loose box, accordmgly, I found myAiend 
seated, pipe in mouth, and in a very easy position, 
on one comer of the manger, oat of which black 
Ajaz was leisurely partaking of his midday meal, 
yet lifting his head ever and anon to look into his 
master's face with that pensive kindness we see in 
the eves of the horse or dog that loves om. Olose at 
Jack s feet, too. lay an animal of the last-named 
species, a splendid kangaroo-dog, that, too noble 
for jealousy, watched yet, with a certain wistful- 
ness, the hand so often withdrawn from He resting- 

Elace in the sort of eash Jack wore, to fondle the 
orse's short velvet ears, or shining crest. 

The man, the horse and the dog, all powerfU and 
beautifbl of their kind, made a pretty picture, and, 
verily. Jack's f^ank face and kind eyes were not 
those of a man who could willfully wrong any of 
God's creatures, great or small. 

Jack duly inquired after Mrs. Marchmont's health, 
but referred in no way to our visitor or his recogni- 
tion of her, and, biding my time,i made none either. 
After half an hour with Ajax, stable topics, local 
matters, crops, and neighboriy talk generally, we 
sauntered away from tne stable precincts, out 
under a row of flowering limes, where the bees were 
making drowsy music. 

One of those intervals of silence had befallen, and 
presently into this silence stole the plaintive music 
of that melody of last nicht, whisned very deftly 
and sweetly, whistled as Ithlnk only one man can 
execute that accomplishment, that man being Jack 
Mortimer. 

I let him finish and then turned rather suddenly : 

" By-the-by, Jack, you never told me you were 
acquainted with my cousin, Beatrice Francis?" 

Jack's brown face gained a perceptible access of 
color. 

"Didn't I? Well— no— I dare say I never did. 1 
saw her once, I think, before I went to Australia, 
five years ago— never since I came home till last 
night. I doirt even know, being mightily ignorant 
on such matters, whether one meeting gives me 
any right to claim acquaintanceship with Miss 
Francis— what should you say, Frank ?^' 

"That it depends upon the circumstances under 
which the meeting took place, of course," I an- 
swered, remembenng with great perplexity Beaty's 
reference to death chambers and dying words. 
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I had been quite as accustomed to sappose I poa- 
■aeaaed Jack's coofldence as well as that of my coa< 
sin ; yet here evidently was a mystery I was not to 
know, and one that had existed for five years appa* 
rently, without my ever having had an inkling of it. 
T had felt wonnded on the first discovery ; by this 
time I began to experience a feeling of imnry, and, 
with perhaps unwise frankness, avowed the same. 

Jack witndrew his pipe f^om his lips, shook out 
the ashes in troubled silence, put the pipe slowly 
into its case, and the case into his pocket, oefore he 
spoke. 

*' I hate mysteries and secrets ; they are not at all 
in my way, as you know, old iHend. I never ex- 
pected the thing to befall me that I could not talk 
over with you ; but, Frank, there comes something 
into most men's Uves, sooner or later, that they 
do not care to speak of. thst no good could come 

of speaking of, and besides " He paused and 

then added : ** This is not my own affair either, 
entirely^another is concerned as well as I " 

** Why, those were Beaty's very words and rea- 
sons for denying me any explanation !" I ejacu- 
lated in intense astonishment 

" Have you spoken to Miss Francis— to your cou- 
sin on the subject?'' asked Jack, flushing. 

" Certainly ; and got the same amount of satis- 
faction as from yourself." 

"Thank heaven then, that I never breathed 
word of it to living creature !'' said Jack. ** I might 
have done it one day to you, Frank, though I never 
regarded myself as ha^ng anv right to talk of it. 
But tell Miss Francis— assure her from me, that I 
never have, never will now— she need never fear 
any allusion, not the slightest, to what is gone from 
me— tell her this, please, Frank, "said Jack, ear- 
nestly. 

" ril tell her nothing of the kind. Hang me if I 
-ever speak to either of yon again on the matter !" 
1 answered, losing patience; "and I wish your 
future wife joy of the nice little Bluebeard secret 
jou carry about with you, Jack !'' 

** I shall never marry," Jack said, quietly. 

"Grant me patience!" I cried out; "she said 
that, too 1" 

" Did she f inquired Jack, very earnestly. 

The next minute he turned away his head, and I 
heard him mutter : 

"Oh, Amy, Amy!" 

In a few minutes more Jack and I parted for the 
first time in our lives with mutual relief. 



CHAPTEB ni.— IN 8BARCH OF SOCIETT. 

A WBIK, a fortnight went by ; but neither glanc- 
ing sunshine, nor tranquil sunset brought my old 
friend any more to Meadowsleiflh. 

At the end of the first week I had called at The 
Wild ; but Mr. Mortimer wss from home, and not 
■expected to return till night: at the end of another, 
I sallied forth once more in tiiat direction. 

The footway to the domain called The Wild led 
up through my own grounds, crossed the high road, 
•and entered my friendllby a low gate. 

Shadows, broad and cool, closed all around ne ; 
the light that came in her6, all soft and dim and 
•broken, caused one to thhik of trystlng-places and 
waiting lovers, all the joy of meetins made tremu- 
Jons, and sorrowfully sweet, by the shadow of that 
inevitable parting that waits upon all meetings here. 
As this last thought strayed across my fancy, I 
reached a sudden opening in the trees around me, 
through which the pathwav wound, and turning Into 
it, I came to an abrupt halt in utter and unbounded 
surprise. 

Lovers and trystlng-places, truly ! Why, what 
was this, and who were these standing* among the 
dickering shadows yonder ? Surely I could not mis- 
take that figure, full of graceful lines and flexile 
curves— and then— well— yes, I knew my cousin 
Beaty's usual walkins-dress ot simple hoUand, and 
the little velvet hat with the bright wing- in which 



she looked— like herself, hi short, and like no one 
else ever did, in my eyes. 

And if this was unmistakably my cousin Beatrice, 
the tali gentleman in light morning clothes, the set 
of which was somehow so indescribably loose and 
easy, who stood hat in hand beside her. speakfaig 
so earnestly, and looking so steadily at the bent- 
down face that yet turned toward him, too, was ao 
less certainly Mr. John Mortimer. 

How long had this conference between these two 
apparently bpstfle powers lasted ? How loiu^ wa» 
it going to kist ? Was a truce being declared, war 
determined on? 

While I still remained dubious, pondering these 
things, Beaty turned and saw me ; and obaerving 
that, without an instant's hesitation, she came slowly 
toward me, and that Mr. Mortimer followed her, I iii 
my turn advanced. 

1 did not care to look too closely into the child's 
flice, as she came up and quietly put her hand within 
my arm, but I did look at Jack. 

He colored a httle, but he met my eves veir 
frankly and steadily, and when he held out his hand, 
it was with the unmistakable look about him, aome- 
how, of a man who never could do anytiihig he was 
^ ashamed to be caught in. 

" I was on my way to The Wild, Jack." 

" Wert you? It is well we fell in. then, for I was 
coming over to call on Mrs. Marchmont, whom it 
seems an age shice I saw. I met Miss Fnuicis a few 
yards from nere, and learnt she was at home." 

Was that simple inquiry the one Jack was making 
sc earnestly as 1 came ubon them ? 

We all turned, and strolled back toward Meadows- 
leigh together, I disguising whatever curiositT I bad 
(I may as well own, It was intense) under, as I flatter 
myself, a very perfectly simulated aspect of nn- 
consciousness ; but I speedily arrived at the convic- 
tion that that confabulation among the trees, which 
I had interrupted, had partaken of the nature of a 
truce or an accommodation. 

Jack did not, as on the occasion of their former 
meeting in my drawing-room, refhdn from addreaa- 
ing or even glancing In the dh^ction of Miss Francis; 
on the contrary, he studiouslv, not to say laboriously, 
endeavored to include her m the desnltorv talk by 
which we beguiled the -^ay ; and poor litUe Beaty, 
with a manner lamentably differing from her usual 
one, all the careless fldw of her pretty talk sobered 
into constrained and measured cadence, gravely fol- 
lowed his lead. 

I think both were glad when we reached the 
house, and they were released fh>m any necessity 
of keeping up this show of common intercourse. 
But from tnis time the communication between The 
Wild and Meadowsleigh was resumed upon some- 
thing of its old footing ; and yet no, for I never now, 
as I threw up my window of a morning and leaned 
out to inhale Uie health-giving breeze of eariy mom, 
was greeted by a cheery voice nor gladdened with 
a sight ol Jack Mortimer, coming, with those long, 
quiet strides ot his, across the dewy lawn ef 
Meadowsleigh in time for an early breakfast. He 
did not drop in to luncheon, nor saunter up between 
the lights in his old fhshion. It is true he might stiH 
have come at some of these times, but never now 
without being asked. 

And over my little cousin a shadow had ftsHeB, 
that, try to hide it as she would, she could not cover 
from my sight. I could not accuse her of moping or 
pining— she did not sullenly turn her back upon hh 
and its duties, refuse companionship, nor decline 
her daily meals. No; whatever her trouble was, 
she strove with it, as the good, healthy-minded giri 
she was, and had evidently never a thought of giv- 



ing up, nor giving in. 
Bi - - 



int ss I noted sometimes how the sweet laughter 
would falter into sudden silence— the words lightly 
begun end in a sigh— her pretty, childish besuty 
deepen and sadden at times into thougfatAii womaa- 
hood— my heart was sore within me. 
And so Summer days stole away on ndseleBB feet. 
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Tbe kind old maiden Udy at Charleswood went 
quietly to her rest, and John MMjtuner of The Wild 
was now also lord of the fkir aomain of Charles- 
wood, and a personage of considerable importance. 

Bat when ne came last to The Wild, after some 
weeks ot abeence, and we walked nnder the limes, 
whose leaves shivered silently to the ground beneath 
our feet, I was vexed to observe that mv old friend 
was dispof>ed to treat this fact bat lightlv, and that 
in his mood and conversation generally there was a 
discontent, and gloom aimost, qaite unwonted in him. 

**! seem to have been away an age, too," be 
answered ; '* and I came— npon my soul, I scarcely 
know why I came, except that I was horridlv lonely 
up at Charleswood, and no wonder ! Not that The 
WQd is much better Ithough. only^ at any rate, I 
doB*t miss there a kind old face I nsed to know. 
Frank, if it had not been for the dear old lady I shonld 
never have come home I think; and since she's 
gone, I can't do better than go back again. I de- 
clare, if it was possible, Fd go back to the bush to- 
morrow." 

** In search of society?" I inquired. 

Jack laughed, but the next instant he sighed. 

We were just at the end of the shadowy avenue of 
limes as he spoke, and the next instant there was a 
fafait rustle among the withered leaves on the grass, 
and my cousin Beaty glided into it, and faced us. 
We both sUrted a little, but the little lady held out 
her hand to Mr. Mortimer with ever so* quiet a smile, 
and then swept away before we could accompany 
her. 

Jack looked after her for an instant, and there 
was trouble in his eye. 

*' Biiss Francis is not looking well," he said ; 
** she has grown thin and pale." 



CHAFTIB IT.— BETWEEN THE UOHTS. 

There was no |if ettier nor cozier room in all com- 
fortable and picturesque old Meadowsleigh than that 
one appropnated to its master, and celled ** Mr. 
MarehmonVs study." It was sacred to myself, and 
I was chary of allowing the intrusion of my house- 
hold across its threshold. 

The fire had sunk down into a deep, red glow on 
the wide, tessellated hearth, my favorite hound was 
sleeping peaceftilly in its heat, all the room was tnU. 
of brooding shadows, and that wavering glow trom 
the fire only very dimly defined the large person of 
Jack Mortimer as he lay extended very much at his 
ease on my lounge. 

A tap at the long window that opens upon the 
shmbbery. 

" If yon please, bUt, Jones would thank ye to walk 
down to the stable. Lady Betty went dead lame 
to-day, sir. whOe one of the boys had her out exer- 
cising, sir." 

Uttering an anathema upon boys in general, and 
stable-boys in particular, i oaoght up my cap and 
hastened away without a word of excuse to Jack, 
who was, moreover, half asleep. 

I might, perhaps, have been absent half an hour, 
for I had to wait the veterinary surgeon's arrival 
and report upon the disaster of my favorite mare ; 
and when I presently re-entered my sanctum, which 
I did by the window, as I departed, I stood still a 
moment surveying the sight that presented itself to 
mysyes. 

iTot with snprise— no, I flatter myself I had entirely 
OTorcome anv tendency to that emotion where Jack 
Mortimer and my cousin Beaty were concerned : for 
of coorse those young people composed the tableau 
on which I looked. 

It was not otherwise than a pretty one, I am 
bound to confess that. There was Jack seated 
easily back on my fkvorite resting-place, and by his 
side — and so very dose that Jack's arm could 
Bcaree have found a position anywhere but round 
her waist— nestled Miss Beaty. As far as I knew, 
be hid scarcely hitherto touched the little finger- tips 
of my pretty cousin, and now— lo !— but I was cahn. 



and advanced into the charmed circle within the 
firelight, as if for a lady and gentleman apparently 
on the most formal terms of ac(]uaintanceship, t^ 
assume the present relative position of those two, 
was among my most ordinary and fkmiliar ex- 
periences. 

** Wish me joy, Frank, old fellow." said Jack, 
jnroping up then. 

" I wish you all possible joy," I answered, meekly ; 
'*none the less nncerely that I don't in the least 
know of what" 

" I should think it was plain enough, too.'' Mr. 
MortUner answered, turning to draw Beaty up beside 
him ; ** but I am afhiid you are vexed, old boy, that 
we should have had a secret f^om you all this time. 
I suppose we have each fuicied it the other's: 
but now it can be yours, too, Frank, if Beaty will 
teU it." 

*' Not I, Jack. I came here this evening meaning 
to tell Frank, and made a sad mess of it." Here 
she glanced up at Jack, with the most enchanting 
look imaginable. '* Yon do it this time. Sit here, 
Frank, dear." 

And my little cousin, bless her loving heart ! see- 
ing that I was grave — which I was, through sheer 
bewilderment— and (earing that I was wounded, sat 
down by me on the side not next Jack, and her soft 
cheek lay asainst my shoulder while I listened. 

" I don't Know whether you remember my sister 
Amy. Frank," Jack began ; *' I think it is likely 
enough you may not, for you could not have seen 
her many times. My home was always at Charles- 
wood with my aunt, and after Amy left^chool she 
went to live down in Essex with her guardian. We 
two were prettv much alone in the world, and per- 
haps that was the reason we thought a great deal of 
one another— at least, I know 1 was very fond of my 
little sister." 

"And she thought there was no brother in all the 
world to compare with hers, and never tired of talk- 
ing of him," murmured a voice on my left— Jack 
was on my right. 

"And perhaps I never heard of Miss Beaty Francis, 
either, before I saw her," answered Jack. ** I re- 
member I laughed one day when Amy was setting 
forth her perfections, and said she must introduce 
me, and perhaps I might be the happy man who 
would win this paragon for his wife. 

** Perhaps this unlucky speech of mine first turned 
my little sister's thoughts toward such a thing, 
though it passed entirefy out of mv mmd ; for very 
soon afterward Amy fell into delicate health, and 
before many months were over I knew that we 
should not have her long." 

Jack paused here. When he resumed his voice 
was lower, and Beaty's face was hidden against my 
shoulder. 

** It was a sad time, and I don't care to think of 
it. She sank very rapidly, and one day burst a 
blood-vessel : after tliat we knew the end must come 
very soon. She knew it herself, too, and pined so 
much to see her dear little school-friend, Beaty 
Francis that her kind old guardian went up to Lon- 



don himself, to beg Miss Funds might be allowed 
to return with him to bid t" 
' Good-by !- 



the poor, dying child 



*' I have never forgotten that day you came, nor 
how I first saw you, '"Jack went on, addressing him- 
self now to Miss Beaty, with an involuntary softening 
of his deep voice. 

'* Often and often out in Australia, when I have 
been sitting qdte alone in my hut, with the level 
sunset light streaming through the open door, I 
have seen it all over again. That golden light com- 
ing across the low Enex lands, and fiickering on 
the wall above the sofa where Amy lay, her poor 
little wasted face propped upon pillows ; and lying 
beside it, pressed close against it, your firesh, rosy 
fAce, and your yellow hair, so bnght and wavy, 
mixed with hers, all dark and straight. 

** I did not think much about it at the time, but I 
suppose it must have made some impresdon, I re- 
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membered it all so ofUn afterward ; then I thought 
ot little bnt my poor Amy. Yoar coming seemed to 
have pat new life into her. She had scarcely spoken 
for days ; now she laughed and talked so gayly that 
«ometniog almost like a hope began to wake np in 
my heart 

" I looked over at yon and said, I remember, that 
yon were the best doctor that had come near Amy 
yet. and that I thought a few days of yoor company 
would do all they had not been able to accomplish. 
And theo^but yon remember.'' 

" Yes," whispered Beaty. 

"J do not," 1 could not refhdn ftom reminding 
these absorbed creatures. 

"I beg your pardon, Frank," returned Jack, 
with quite a start. " I had forgotten I was telUng 
jou." 

** So it seems. But go on, my dear old feUow." 

** Think of Amy, then, Frank, as very young, 
Tery warm-hearted and loving— romantic, perhaps, 
and lifted, by the knowledge that she was dying, 
above ordinary, every-dav ufe ; very sorry for me, 
too, whom her death would leave but with very few 
to care much about me Think of her so, and then 
perhaps you wHI understand how it all came about 
— that, holding her friend's hands in hers, she asked 
her to promise her something, and that Beatv an- 
swered, ' Yes— willhjgly— gladly— anything.' Then, 
looking aoreas at me, Amy asked me to do the 
same. 

'* How could I dream what the poor child's 
thoughts were fixed on? I answered as Beaty had 
done. And then— then, with a light in her dying 
eves, and a smile on her mouth, she told us that what 
she asked of us, what she had longed for, thought 
over and prayed for, was, that we two would marry. 
That we had promised to grant her what she adked, 
and she aaked that 

** Just imagine, if you can, our awfbl confhsion 
while we listened, Frank— Fm sure I can't depict it. 
I only dared once look toward Hiss Francis, and 
then saw nothing of her face — only one little ear and 
a part of her throat, and they were flushed with 
deep, and, I felt sure, indignant, crimson. I was un- 
utterably pained and shocked, but conld I reproach 
my little, dying sister? 

''I did try to laugh the matter off, awkwardly 
enough, I dare say ; at any rate, I fkiled, and made 
matters worse. * How could I joke on such a sub- 
ject, or dream that she could do so with dying lipsf 
Amy said. 

*' Be angrv with her I neither conld nor would : 
and when all was over (she died with her arms round 
my neck that night, Frank), it was only left roe to 
try and make the best of the matter with lliss Fran- 
cis. I told her — at least, T tried to — that she need 
never think herself bound by a promise so given— 
that she need never fear my insulting her by making 
any claim upon it." 

** Oh, Jack, Jack, you incorrigible old blunderer !" 
I could not forbear crying out bere ; " so you as good 
as told a lady you would not have her !" 

** I suppose I did blunder horribly ; Pre n'o doubt 
I did." answered Jaclf, seriously; '*for certainly 
Miss Francis- 
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*' Behaved very foolishly, I am afk>aid," here 
broke in the voice on my left. " But I was very 
young— only a schoolgirl— and the idea would tor- 
ment me that ^ou might think Amy had talked of— 
of what she wished to me before, and that perhaps 
I knew what the promise she asked referred to bO' 
fore it was given. Thinking this, I felt so horribly 
ashamed, I could not bear to see yon. I thought 1 
never should be able." 

" Only it appears to me that you have changed 
your mind on that point, miss," pinching tiie UtUe 
fingers that lav in mine. 

" Yes, Frank," responded the demure monkey. 

*' Since when, pray? for deuce take me if I can 
understand . how you and Jack, who seemed only 
this morning as far as the poles asunder, can have > 
arrived, in the space of half an hour, at the— weH— 



I think I may say without offense, ' dose reiattoas ' 
in which I found yon!" 

''Don't, Frank, dear,'* whispered Hba Beaty. 
" I'll ten you another time." 

" No time like the present Come. Jack ; I com- 
prehend now how the hostile attitnde came about. 
Do clear up the mystery of the allied one.'* 

" It was arrived at very simply, too. Kfiss Fran- 
cis and I have been under the mutual impression all 
this time that we were respectively disagreeable to 
each other. By a — a little accident this evening we 
found out that we were mutually mistaken, and 
so I think that will do, Frank." 

" By Jove ! no. For I declare I am all hi the 
daitl* 

** We were in the dark, Conshi Frank," Wm 
Beaty whispered here, laughing and blosUng, Idsre 
say ; certainlv, turning her face so that it should be 
invisible to Jack, who had risen by this tfane, and 
was standhig before the fire. '*At least, no — it was 
' between the lights ' ; and I came in here to talk te 
von about something that was making me rery us- 
nappy— something Iheard yon and— and Mr. Mor- 
timer talking of this afternoon in the avenue — about 
his going away to Australia for good. I mean. I 
thoughf it was you lying on the soflBt, Prank, and 
before I had found out it was not, I had said — I don't 
know what Bnt Mr. Mortimer knew then I dtd not 
dislike him ; and so — and so " 

'^And so poor little Amy's wish has come about 
after aU. thank God ! And I don't tiiink I ahaU go 
further for a home now than Charieswood, unless 
Beaty particularlr prefers the budi," concluded 
Jack, coming to tne rescue. 

"And m V shrewd little wife's prediction is verified 
also," I observed—" that tf ever Jack Mortimer 
married, the Udy would hare to make the first con- 
fession of love. There, Beaty, nerer hide your face, 
mv dear. Methinks a woman need scarce do that 
when she owns to loving John Mortimer, no more at 
shining noonday than ' oetween the lights.' " 



The Diamonds of Bunnalu 

The Indian princes and nobles are greedy of £a- 
monds beyond all people, and there is but one coun- 
try in the worid in which any product of nature is 
held more precious than this wonderful combustible 
gem, whose nature, indeed, we know, but whose 
genesis is still a mooted question for science. That 
country is Burmab, the land of the White Elephant, 
where the finest rubies sheltered in the earth's 
breast are found, and are rated fkr above diamonds. 

As the Ktn^ of Siam prizes his cate, so the King 
of Burmab prizes the rubies of his coimttr, jealously 
prohibiting the export of them, ao that the beautifm 
aluminous stones— which do but glow with a clearer 
and richer color when they are exposed to fire ia 
which the diamond would be consumed and di»ip- 
pear— can only be procured by stealth or fkvor ot 
private individuals. 

No European has ever been permitted to see the 
king's wonderfdl roby— " the size of a pigeon^s 
egg and of extraordinary quality "; and the Mle of 
the two magnificent rubles which were brought to 
England in 1875— the finest ever known tn ^brope 
— caused such excitement that a military guard had 
to escort the persons conveying the p&okage to die 
ship. 

Five days' journey southeast of Avalies the home 
of the blood-red gems, the jeakras earth in which the 
people believe that they ripen becoming from their 
origmal colorlessness yellow, green, bine, and, last 
of all, the matchless niby-rea. Next to these rank 
the rubies which are found in the Tartar wilds of 
Badakshan, and which thepeople there believe are 
always fotmd in pairs. When one of the seekers has 
discovered one, he will frequently hide it until its 
mate is found. 

Mr. Streeter kno'ws of only ot» specimen of a 
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Ted diamond, which Is like a gem on flte, and it 
passed from his Hands into the possession of a great 
coDnotsseiir last year. ** The red diamond,'* irrote 
"Sir Thomas Nicols, in 1(J51, ** is prized according 
to tiie glorions beantj of its perfection. It feeds 
TOUT eyes with mach pleasure of beholding, and 
hence are discovered to ns the excellency of stiper- 
•celestial things." 

A Wild Beast Shop; 

Pew of our readers ever saw, or perhaps heard 
of, a wild beast shop. Tet wild beasts are brought 
to the country, bought and sold, and have their 
range of prices like other commodities. In London, 
Jamrach is the great dealer in wild beasts. In New 
York, Reiche, wiio has long been known as a great 
importer and dealer in canary birds, is also a great 
dealer in wild beasts. 

Bnckland tiius describes a wild beast auction: 
Sales of large animals, such as are generally kept in 
menageries, are not very common * but I was once 
Incky enough to be present at what may, in the 
strictest sense of the words, be called a zoological 
auction. I have been present at auctions of many 
kinds ; I have seen a single gold coin, the size of a 
five-shilling piece, sold for two hund^ and sixty- 
five pounds at Sotheby ft Wilkinson's ; I have seen 
a fossil sprat sold for as many sovereigns as it had 
ribs ; but I never was present at a more interesting 
sale than that held at the Surrey Zoological Qardens, 
when the whole collection of animiUs belonging to 
that establishment was brought to the hammer. 

It was a dull, misty morning when I entered the 
gardens, some few minutes af^r the sale had com- 
menced, and they looked the very picture of wretch- 
edness. Not fbr f^om a model of Sebastopol the 
aoction was going on, the head of Mr. Stevens, the 
anctioneer, forming a centre round which the crowd 
had collected. 

'* Eight shillings for a wax-bOl and two cut-throat 
sparrows. Tours, sh*,'' were the first words that 
met my ears. "A paradise grackle— nine shillings 
— thank yon, sir. The next lot— a red and yellow 
macaw. No. There Is some mistake— a yellow and 
bine macaw. What shall we say for this fine bird, 
gentlemen ? Three pounds fi ve—yov have a batrgain, 
sir. A sulphur-crested cockatoo— two gmneas — 
mind your fingers, sir ; that lot \fi spitefuL The next 
lot — an armadillo — what shall I say for the arma- 
dillo, gentlemen? TenshiOings?— thirty?— yes, that's 
more uke its value. A pah: of flying squirrels— one 
pound — cheap as thmgs ge. Now for the snakes." 

There were oidy five snakes for sale, and these 
consisted of one boa and four pythons ; tiie former 
came from Soath Ameriea, all of (he latter from 
India. The boa was boogM fbr five guineas, the 
others at prices varying from two to foor pounds. 

The sale was a penpatetic one, and theaoettoneeer, 
having descended f^om his chair, we all foUowed a 
mtti. who carried the chair in one haad and rang a 
bell with the other. 

During the walk f^om plaee to plaee, I had tfane 
fo look nbovA me at the eompanj. There were 
about three hundred people present, who e o M i oted 
—firstly, of a deputation from the Begent'a Park 
Gardens; then several professiotti^ annnal-dealerB 
firem Liverpool and faurffe continental dties, among 
Wbom waslfr. Jaara^, of Badclifl Highway, before 
mentlotted, one d the larg^est animal-dealera in the 
World; then promietors of shows. both grest and 
amall, firom the Hessrs. Wombwell & Maunder to 
joor scantv clad man who owns ttte penny show, 
sad who has jnrt booght the smallest and ^m 
eheapest of tlie large serpents, to be shown to gap- 
ing villagers at country fairs; kstly. many who, 
Mke myself, came to learn the v|dne or an elephant 
or a lion. We, crowd of naturalists, therefore— the 
bellman showing ns the place— halted in front of the 
aviary. 

The flrit lot was two Indian falcom^ nhMk 



fetched two ponnds ten shilliRgs each. Then a pair 
of white, or, rather, whity-brown, storto— ^ey sold 
for sixteen shillings. A black stork— beihg, as an- 
other black bird well-known to schoolboys was 
formerly supposed to be, a rare bird— brought two 
pounds six BhilUngs. Then followed lot fifty-seven, 
a pelican, a very amiable, or else a very hungry 
bird, for he kept jabbing with his great bill at the 
numerous gloves held out to him, and endeavoring 
to swallbw them. Here a spirited comnetition be- 
gan, and the bird was at length knockect down for 
eighteen guineas. In Egypt, my friend Captain 
Cunninghame, late Second Life Gnards, Informs me 
he lately bought a much finer bird for two shillings, 
which makes me thihk seriously of speculating in 
pelicans. The reason why a pelican sells well is, 
that he is a good show-bird, and a good attracter of 
pennies. The poor bird is probably at this time 
shut up in some small cage, inside a house upon 
wheels, never again to behold his native wilderness, 
or, according to tlie showman, his master, pluck 
blood from his breast to fided his vonng ones. A 
very common exhibition in traveling menageries, 
where they have one or two pelicans, iB to put a 
bucket containing fish at one end of the show, and 
then to ailow the hungry pelicans to make a rush at 
the bucket from the other end ; this is what is called 
** a Chinese goose-race.*' 

Next came the monkevs. Great was the rush to 
the monkey-house, whicn was speedily filled, but as 
speedily emptied again, for Mr. Stevens wisely took 
up his position outside, under cover of the wooden 
guns of one of the Sebastopol batteries. But though 
the folks were so anxious to see the monkeys, thev 
did not seem equally anxious to bnv ; fbr the bid- 
dings were few and mr between. The first lot was 
a Rhesus monkey, common in Bengal — a fine name 
for an ugly creatore. He was sold for twelve 
shillings, as also were two more of the same species. 
Then followed divers sorts of monkeys rejoicing in 
various names, such as ** bonnet," " green," " sooty," 
^'maroue," etc.; but none of tiiem fetched more 
than tnan ten shillings each, and one of the cus- 
tomers wanted Mr. Stevens to give him an organ 
into the bargain. Another wanted his monkey— a 
great savage Barbery ape — delivered immediatelyy 
which Mr. Stevens said ne really codd not under- 
take to do, but he would '* be hippy to receive the 
money for him on the spot.'* 

Away we went again niter liie bell and the chair 
to the opposite side of the gardens. Here two 
jackals were the first sold— twenty-ftrar shiUmgs the 
two. Then a pair of porenpines---good show ani- 
ihals again— eight pounds fifteen shOungs. Then an 
Indian goat, one four-homed sheep, and one Indian 
sheep — only two guineaa the three ^ eheap, at that 
rate, even as mutton. Then followed a red hind^— 
who nearly devoured my catalogue while I was look> 
ing another wav— for two pounds ten sUlhnga. 
Then followed the sale of six englea, namely— twe 
golden eagles, a wedge-taSed eagle, a sea eagle, and 
two from Chili. Theee sold at priees varyhig from 
two pounds to thirteen shillhigs ; and the skins of 
some of this tot, if I mistake not, are by this time 
fhU of hay and tow, wltii glass eyes hi their heads. 

The next let was a hybrid— between a zebra and 
wild ass. This spiteftd brute sold for eight pounds^ 
He was formeriy the proberty of Lord l)erny, and 
when brought up fi*omni8 lordship's sale, kicked the 
horse-box to pieces, and did ten pounds' worth of 
damage, so that he was dear at any price. A fine 
ostrich sold for twenty-seven pomnda, and a nylghaa 
for nhie pounds, both (hfr pritee. 

Then came the lions ana tigers. The first, a fine 
tigress, sold for eeventy-nhie nineae— not her value 
—the aeeond, a very fine uon, for two hundred 
guineas. Just ae the hammer was going down, this 
noble brute stood upright in Us mn, and, iooting 
sternly at the crowd, gave « rear of taMttgnatlen— a 
fine study for an artist. 

**Next we will proceed to the elephant!" ex- 
eltimed Mr. Stevens. 



A WUJ> BEAST SHOP. 



Uic poatliewtliMksd, iMTer mgiin to drkw bb 

mhiijooBg 
npLojan. 

■■Trot lilm oat!" criid ■ bidder, u two hundred 
oiiiMB wire bid. 

" Bj roar Bm*« I" eriea the keeper. 

The crowd daarad ***T. ■»! the elephant made 



i>dUtel7. 



>t Wa price went up In thi 
■Dd be WM Biullj knockei 



down to Mr. BUtj, tbe clrcni proprieWr, fgr three 
hnodnd and twenty gnjneu. 

After tbe elephant came the cameli, male and 
tomale ; being Unpld, Um; looked etapld. NeTer- 
tbelnB, tbe m^ wu knocked down for alitf-t«o 
panndi,ltaB fenMle for flf^ pouidi. In Hr. *" — '~ 



tot hie oeBwerie. LmUj wme the giraffe. It wm 
■nppoeed to be too cirid lor him to come out , and Ui 
bonae was not big enoogh to bold the good foUa 
prtnant, so that while ha wae pacins hia atall in 
Bolltnde, the Agnrea two hundrod ana Bttj ponodi 
were put down oppo^ta hu name on the oMUogne 
ootMe. He wai " bonght in," I bellen. 



r»*nmM lur VHtj.~Sti» l> a iihrewd old 
wonwn. A yoong aprlg of a lawjer (tapped up one 
daj and aaid to her, " Yon aeem to have aons flne 
■pplei ; an tbay iweel or aonr V Tlw old hulr 
tried to take the meaanre of her onitomet, and llnd 
ODi whether Ui taate wai lor aweet or aonr kppiei. 



BBOVm THE BBTTOB. 



Brown the Bettor. 

r mrxa kneir mcb > Allow aa yon are to win, 
BTOwD,"Mld ■ bUaw-offlcsT tc Ckptaln Brown ol tbe 
Lucan. "Il'a of no use to bet with fan; odh 
mixht ]nt u well gin you tiu moDer oat and oal. 

It'lBtlMThMlE.'' 

"It's nuihliiB of lbs kind, mfdear fiitlow," uid 



"No,"««U the eolaool. " I only b«t" 

" Bj-tbe-wi;, coloual," mIo tha captain. 

it my Uat nlcht, I'll make a wacer Mth toe 



dtaach aneiar-f 
wnat do joa thij 
tho other offlcen 

" Ob." cried Bnt ,ae aod then another, 
him kt that — >a e*fla ponj, Brown." 

" Done— 111 take TOn." 

;_'AndJ.'| 

id l'." 

Captain &own entered bta beta in hi* book, and 
then the wine waa paaaed raand, all talk ofwagera 
wai wt uldc. and a mofi conTirlal eTening waa 
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BKOWN THE BRTTOB. 



spent, by wav of farewell to one of the most popular 
officers in toe regiment, who had exchanged into 
the HoflBars for the sake of going on foreign sendee. 

A few davB after, and Captain Brown bad joined 
his new regiment, where he was most cordially re- 
ceived ; and, as a dinner had been given at his de- 
parture from the old, he had come with so good a 
series of fhendl v recommendations to the new regi- 
ment, that a little banquet was got np in his honor. 

Now, Brown was a modest man, and he never 
aired his snccesses. In fact, ttiongh he intended to 
line his pockets at the expense of his new com> 
rades, he wished to do it qoMtly and as opportunity 
served. 

He wonld have been glad if noddng bad been 
said about his betting propensities ; but as the even- 
ing went on, sad the convernatioii grew more tree, 
the colonel began, te a bantering strain, to touch 
upon the repvtalion Captain Br^wn had obtained, 
and did not soniple to keep op ft running Are of 
comment. 

"B«ifl)eft up your pockets, gentieiBen,'- be said, 
at last, after a variety ot peutted ailosionB— '* no 
betting wtth omt new ca|iain. I ksirbe wins every 
wager he lajs.^ 

*' Then I skall ge to him (or tips,** said one. 

" Mind he dooH have you," cMckled the coIoneL 
" Pm told he never Csiis to win." 

"* But that's impossible,*' said one. 

'* 1 don^t beBeve it,'' said another. 

'*I teU you it's a fact," said the colonel; "he 
wins eveiy beL" 

And so tlie conversation want on, every effort 
being good-hamoredly made to draw Brown out; 
but for some time he refused to be drawn, but sat 
calmly thinking, smoking, wllii his eves half-closed, 
till he could keep quiet no longer ; for the colonel, 
dropping the indirect, assumed the direct attack. 

** 1 say. Brown, my dear fellow," he began, ** tell 
us->4s it true? They say you win eveij bet you 
make." 

''Yes, colonel,^ said the captain, smiling, *'it is 
quite true.** 

" Nonsense !" chorused a dosen voices. 

" It isn't nonsense," said the colonel, ** for I'm 
told on veiy good aothority— namely, his old colonel, 
a dear friend of mine— that it b true. He told me 
when it was flnt settled that Brown was to exchange ; 
and now, you hear, he attests it himseli." 

'* Proof, proof!" cried the others. 

**Ah !" said tiie colonel, *^ proof. Come, Brown, 
how is it you maoage it 1 Ton won't mind telling, I 
suppose r ' 

'* Ok, dear no,** said Brown, smifing--" I don't 
mind teUng. Tou see, the &ct ta, I am a physiogno- 
mist." 

"A phyafognomist?" 

** Yes ; I stody the countenance of the man I bet 
witii, and know beforehand how matters will be. It 
may seem unfUr, but it is my power, and I think I 
have a right to nse it" 

•* Well, that's curious," said the colonel ; " but do 
you mean to tell me that you can read a man's fhce, 
and teU what he is thinking ?" 

*' I did not say that," said the captain ; ** but I can 
read a man's face enough for uie purpose of a 
wager." 

"You can read mine, then?" said the colonel, 
chucklmg. 

" Oh. yes," was the calm replv. 

And the oillcers round the table grew interested. 

" What can you read there, then?" 

Captain Brown looked at him intently for a fbw 
■loments, and then said : 

'' Well, for one thhig, 1 can read that the oid 
wound on your back has broken out aft^edi." 

** Nonsense !" roared the colonel. ** I never had 
a wound on my back." 

*' Indeed r' said the captain, smOmg. "But there 
—let it pass." 

" No, confound it, sk I"* cr«sd Colonel BoUins, 
■bowing by his choleric visage that he really was the 



Tartar described, " I wont let it rest I teU you I 
never had a wound on my back, though I can show 
four where I faced the enemy.'* 

The younger officers exchanged glances, and the 
colonel saw it, and it made him more aaiay. 

'* You do not like the subject touched,^ mid Cap- 
tain Brown, gravely—" a retreat, a dnd ; then we 
will pass it over. I beg your pardon for touching so 
tender a place." 

'^But, confound it all, air!" roared the coloari. 
" I have no wound on my back to break out afresh.'' 

The captain sniled. 

" Come, then," said the colonel, fighting hard to 
keep down bis sngw. " You are a beti&ng man. 
Ill bet your-ru bet yon two ten-pound notes to one 
that I have Bot got a wocmd^ nor yet even the sear 
of a wonndr— even a iiiitih apon my back. WHl 
you bet?" 

** With ploanre. r ft plsaaes yon, coloaeL" 

" Dammo, ahr. k dsoa fkmn me ! I want tida 
dtared up. A wouai o* my^ackl Damme, rir. I 
never turned my baek to the enemy in my lift t 
Now, sir, will yov betf^ 

" I will," said the eaptsin, speaUnff relnetantiy. 
and aa if he were fereed ioEto it ; whilo the coloniei 
was evidently growine purple fttmi suppressed rage. 

" Qood, then,".said tna colonel ; " twenty pounds 
to ton. The mess htn aro wftnasstw Siniyi, look 
that doer." 

A yooDg cornel obeved; aad, heated by wine, the 
colooel, in his raf e aaa desire to prove hm new cap- 
tdin to be what fie mentally oiiied a humbug, pro- 
ceeded to dfveak himself of aU his upper garmenta, 
revealing several buQet-soan and sword-cuts upon 
his chest snd ans ; but there was not tiie vestige of 
a scratch upon bis baclE. 

" Come, look afi of voal" eried the colonel—" Pm 
not sshamad You'll find no old wound upon my 
back." 

One and aU inspected the old gontlemaD, and de- 
clared that there was no acar. 

" Not a trace I" they exelaimed. 

" Now, Captain Brown.'' said Ifao colonel, " per- 
haps yon will come and look, sfar, and aatlafy yoor- 
self I" 

" PQ take the word of these gontleiiiaBf colonel,'* 
said Brown. 

" No, no, sir. Yon would not bettore me, so I 
don'tsee why you ahoold tliem." 

But I SB satisfied, indeed," said BrowB. •^Ihavo 
lost I waa niistaken." 

" Humph ! I'm gUd of that," aaid thff e<donel, 
snatching hhnself back into hia clothes, wmi^ at last, 
buttoning up his coat. " I'm afraid, air, j«a eoold 
not read my countenance." 

"Nb, sir, I confess I could not; I am beaten. 
There are your ten pounda." 

The colonel chuckled and looked delimited aa bo 
pocketed the money; for this, and tiie feeling that 
oe had been too much for his new captain, put him 
in the best of humors. So jolly was he that he pst- 
ted Brown aflbctionately on the back when tney 
parted. 

'* You couldn't read me, my lad, eh? No, no; 
rather too deep for you, eh-roh ?" 

" Much too deep, coioneL I was beaten," said 
Brown. 

And ft-om that day, for a whole fortnight. Brown's 
glory as a bettor was under eclipse. At tlie end of 
that fortnight there was a change. 

The reason was this: 

Colonel Bolllns was so delighted at having, as he 
said, beaten the betting man, that he wrote to his 
friend, the colonel of the Lancera regiment 

" D^AB Warren : That was all gammon about 
Brown's luck at betting. He said he eould read 
people's faces, and so won in tiiat way ; and, hang- 
nie, if the first night he was here he didnt bet me 
that I had a reopened wound on my baclr. t bet 
him, of course— two to one— proved to him that 1 
had not, and pocketed his ten pounds. Itrwillbea 
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l6MM( far blm. H»^ a niee fellow, thooc^ and we 
All Mke bni very mach. Yours, verj tanuy« 
» ' ' •• John Rollivs." 

An answer came back la the coame of a post or 
two. 

" Deam Boluns : Glad joa like Brown. Hang 
him ! we don't He baa bitten na too often, and has 
foat bitten na again. Gonfonnd him ! The nigfat 
YMfbre he left aa» I waa talking abent what aiobarp 
ofBeer yon were— qoite a Tartar— and he laid ft 
wager witii me tbat waa taken, too, by half the offi- 
oera in the mess, that he'd do aa he- liked with you ; 
in fact, that the very first time von dined together, 
lie'd make yon take off yonr ahirt before the whole 
mess, and that yon- would write and teU me. It 
seems he has done it. sad we*vo all got to pay. Too 
vmy keen Blown. We don't want him backl 

'* FaitbftaUyt J^ors, Fbakk W.uuiiif»" 

** WeU," exclaimed ^e colonel, " of all the tricks 
— bnt hang it all, how dare they say that I was 
a Tartar'" 



That Poor, PJain Portia. 

** VoiU qui est tu\, Un pea de flmmme, an pea de 
fomtfe— plas rien. 11 n'en fast pas deTsntage poor tner 
on hommeu'* — Mirrimw. 

«ATSAT poor, pkdn Poilia. Lewis ! If s the first 
time !'▼• seen her sinea the famUy oame back. 
Dreaaed in green, too !" 

Mrs. Tandervere*s aceoifiil, onried montii was 
«nrled a trifle more sarcastically than usual as she 
q)oke. 11x8. Cariton, her nearest neighbor, turned 
to look. 

'* Oh, snrelv* how plain 1 What * pity she haa. 
snch dreadfol taste m getting herself up! She 
might, at least, consult a dreaoinkar. Qreen is so 
trying to that peculiar, dark face of herst— with that 
* dead-leaf color of hahr, too»" and Mrs. Carlton 
dsopped her glass languidly. 

**Only looks a trine more wflted than usual— 
that's aU the difference I can see," drawled a splen- 
did young sprig of New York fkshion and /osfness, 
who was standmg behind the ladles' chairs. ** Ought 
to be named Ophelia instead of Portia, if she'sgot 
to be known aa one of Shakespeare's women. Hair 
hangs like Ophelia's when she comes out with the 
panaiea and--and tilings." 

The fhshion-foUowing young New Yorker's know- 
iedga of Shakespeare was limited to certain fine 
repreaentetions ne had asen on the stage when it 
waa the fiMhion to go to see Booth. 

** Looks as if she waa on the way to drown herself; 
doesn't she, ehf ' he pursued, encouraged by Mis. 
Vandenrere's sarcastic smile. 

Mrs. Sterenson raised her glass. 

^ Oh, she does look dowdyish, poor child ! They 
say she had an aflkir with Qlynn MaoAlpine in the 
Summer while they were up in the mountaina. They 
were always togetiier. But those artists are sncn 
unstable property, and tiie eccentricities of genius 
are mere than commonly apparent in Mr. Glynn 
IfacAlpine. It is madness for that poor, plain girl 
to tfafaUE of holding hhn.'^ 

The babble of talk flowed on. The handaomely ' 
laid-ont and ornamented lawn at Strawberry Hill 
waa at ita brightest and best The slhn-stentmed 

Scamores shook down gold and scarlet leaves on 
e pretty, flowing dresses of the ladies, who sat 
about in quaint garden-chairs, looking at everybody 
and talking; litde children danced over the short, 
crisp grass, with dahity, flying footsteps, like llttla 
^Ipns in a vale ol Enna. A pretty ott of water 
rippled and glanced, and the great geranhims hi the 
ugly antique vases bordering the walks flamed red 
andfterce in the placid, yellow sunlight which slanted 
down the lawn. 

lieanwhile Portin Lewi»— poor, plahi Portia— not 
hearing, perhaps, and not needing what was said 



about her dun looks, walked on and stood alone by 
a mstie bench under the trees. She took her hat 
o£r wearily, and her hair, unouriing, fett in a soft, 
briglit cloud' on the objectiottable green silk of her 
drees. Her hands fell by her side ss she looked, 
with a sad, disappohited moe, at two figures— a. gen- 
tleman and lady, who were bending over a bed of 
tall, white- lilies at the other side of the lawn. 

All her short, yoong, maiden life she had been 
haunted by a knowledge of her plaioness^ Her 
mother, comparing her with her lovely sister Nora, 
had always spoken of her aa "my poar, plain 
Portia," and her mates were never jealon» of ner; 
but was it a pained consciousnees of her lack of 
chiurm now, or seme other disturbing hiflueDoe 
which bron^t olouds firsts and then teaca, to her 
circling gray eyes this soft, sweet aftemeen, as she 
stood guhig at thoae two flgsrsa loiterim^ by the 
liliee? WhoshaUsay? 

Jnst tlMB a tall, blonde yenag man, ooahig up 
the main walk from the gate, saw the sotiteiy uttle 
flgom on tiie bench, and hurried toward it. 

** Portia! I haare been looking for yon? Where 
have yon kept yourself f 

Portia heand the loetatep. and. fioioe, but would 
net look amnnd. 

'* Won't you come with me? You must not sit 
here alone. Won*t yen have something to eat, or 
some tan ? I will fletoh it if you don't Uke walkinJK." 

A weary shaln of the pretty, downcast head, 
running over with curts. 

** No, I can't eat ; eversrthing is so dlnnal» Don't 
urge mOk Leave me alone, please, Hanji*'* 

The handsome young fellow, with the big, bright 
rose in his buttonhole, whe had looked and fielt so 
blithe just a moment before, felt now aa if a cloud 
had dropped over him and put out his sunshine. 

'' What is the matter ?" he said, Undly. *' What 
baa happened ? Are you iU V ' 

Portia leaned her head back in the ahadows ; the 
gray stone of the wall was behind her, maidng a 
tafar, pathetic picture of the Uttle, lonely cdiape, with 
its pensive lips and eyea. 

" I am tired— that is all, and I hate garden-par- 
ties. I wcmder why mamma ever gives them. But 
it is Aunt Myra's work, and I hate her. The idea 
of a lot of people meeting on a lawn at such an 
bout' as this to eat and drink all aorta of things, and 
then calling it a breakfhst! It's all a sham. £veiy- 
thing and everybody are shams, too, I think." 

Hairy Winthrop looked both pained and pussled 
by this outbreak. 

"* I'm afhOd von are out of sorts, Portia. TeU 
me— what is it?'' 

*' Perhaps it*s becaoee I am phihi." The girl 
looked up suddenly, with a faint smile* " Is not 
that enough to put one out ot sorts? I overheard 
Just now some one say, *■ that poor, plain Portia.* 
Do you think I am plaki, Harry ?" 6he leaned for- 
ward, looking at him with piteous Mgemess. ** Tell 
me, do you think me so plain? What can I do to 
make myself lovely ? Oh, if I bnt knew, I would do 
aaytiiing. We read in old books of women that 
remaiBed young and handsome and had lovers even 
in their old age. What did they do ? If I hot knew, 
if I bnt knewl" 

She clasped her hands, a soft, faint flush in bar 
cheeks, her eyes circling. 

Harold Winthrop looked down at her with a dis- 
turbed astonishment in his firank bine eyea» 

*' Yon have put on a pair of bfaie speotftdea, Por- 
tia, and are looking at life throngh them. As iioir 
prettinesa, yon are always pretty to me, Portia; 
yon know that. Yon could not make yourself faimr. 
There are no receipts, unless— unless it k that of n 
sunny temper and kind heart and loving apirit. Oh, 
Port&» forgive me ! Yon know I want yon to be 



;f 



happy.' 

The young girl looked up at him qoite kindly. 
** I know it, Harry. You are very good." 
*' And now wont yon const with me f ' h* naked. 

eagerly. ** It's reaUy pleasant walking about ana 
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tolkinff , and seeing others epjoy it Thereat Will 
Waters and Annie Mnrraj. They say this party has 
broaght aboat a long-looked-lor enffagemeni be- 
tween them. She's radiant And tnere is Sylph 
Lanra of the golden hair, with MacAlpine, tne 
painter. How does that oome about ? Is it a new 
conquest of the lovely Laara'sf' 

Harry nodded at the two figures by the lilies in 
the distance. Portia bit her lips; the smarting 
tears came in spite of her. 

** How should I know?'' she said, crossly. " Mr. 
MacAlpine is a painter. Most likely he wants to 
paint Laura's lovely hair." 

Harry laughed. 

** I Bhoulon't wonder. He is a bore, certainly. 
Always wanting to sketch one at first sight" 

Portia's eyes flashed. 

** It can't be much of a compliment, then, if he 
wishes to sketch everybody. But I don't agree with 
you in calling him « bore. I think him a very pleas- 
ant acquaintance." 

" Oh, vou do ! Well, I never could see the plea- 
sure in having a fellow standing about, watching 
your face and ready to put you down as a clown in 
a comic daily. But I suppose it's a difibrent thing 
with ladies. He makes a more flattering business 
of it" 

A slight shiver passed through the voung girl's 
frame. One might have fancied she felt those last 
words of Harry's, and that thev carried a sting. 

'' You are cold !" exclaimed Harry, noticing her 
agitation, and his angry mood changing to solicitude. 
'* Let me fetch you your shawl, xou are pale and 
shivering." 

" Yes, do," answered Portia, eagerly, rousing up. 
" Bring me a wrap from the house, please. You will 
find one in the hall, or In the library— anywhere. 
Dorothea will get one for you if you ask her." 

Harry walked oft nnsuspicioi^y Into the house, 
and Portia, who had seen tnat the two figures by the 
lilies had separated, and that the gentleman was 
coming hastily toward her, arranged her hat and 
scnrf. and sat upright, looking straight before her 
with smarting eyes. 

The artist came directly to her, and, with a smile 
of pleased greeting, took her hand. 

" Portia, it is pleasant to see you once more after 
all these days. And how have you been ?" 

He drew the little chill handne held through his 
arm, and together the two walked away down the 
sloping lawn. 

** How have you fared all these Autumn days?" 
MacAlpine went on ; uen, as Portia did not answer, 
he looked down into her face. 

** Have you no word of welcome for me ?" he said, 
more tenderly. *' Surely vou have not been foster- 
mg harsh thoughts of me." 

*' I was wondering why you had not come to 
speak to me before." answered Portia, in a low 
voice. *' I saw yon when you first came on the 
grounds, more than an hour ago." 

'^And [ saw your little green, slim figure, looking 
like a pretty reed, f^om the very first. Portia. I was 
enjoying looking at you. Did you imagine I should 
not think of vou T' 

They had walked along unheeding till they 
came to the low parapeted wall which divided the 
lawn f^om the open, sloping land beyond. There 
they paused, and, leaning on the gray stone, looked 
first at each other and then at the slip of a brook 
that ran purling at the base of the wall on the other 
side. MacAlpme took off his hat, and the sunshine 
lay on the thick, reddish waves of hair falling over 
his forehead, and on his reddish-brown beard. He 
was not a handsome man, but to poor, plain, lonely 
Portia, he was like a god. 

" Portia,'* he began, suddenly, '* do you know I 
amgoing away to-morow?" 

The ffrVB face looked blankly at hUn, the pale 
lips quivered. 

** Qoing away ! Where ? When are yon coming 
backP» 



"lam going away to Oermany— to Italy— Swit- 
zerland — anywhere to get away from here. I am, 
tired of the humdrum state of art-life I have fidlen 
into. I am tired of painting dull portraits of duller 
men. A Judge this time, a general next, and then a 
successful merchant or a great preacher." 

MacAlpine's voice gathered a biting scorn in' its 
low tone. He stretched his arms upward. 

** When once I get abroad I shall Hoe, I sh^ 
mount upward. I shall gather laurels and deserve 
them. Portia"— he turned suddenly toward his 
companion--" will you think kindly of me when I 
am gone? Will you wish me success, and remember 
me always in kindness T' 

Ah, poor Portia !~poor, plain Portia ! She stood 
silent, listening, leaning over the gray stones, a 
solemn misery gathering in her face. 

Two or three hot tears rose to her eyes, and, fall- 
ing, dropped upon her dress. A poor, crushed lily, 
which MacAlpine had given her. fell from her cold 
fingers over mto the water, and was carried away 
out of sight 

*' Will you not speak to me ?*'he said, gently. 

" What can 1 say to yon?" she answered, huskily. 
** What can I think or say, except that I remember 
tlie past too well to promise anything for the future. 

I remember your words, your looks, your vows ' ' 

her voice broke down. 

A pale flame kindled in the eyes of the yoong man. 

*'I know,'* he said, with a sort of groan. "I 
made promises : I said things that I ought not to ; 
for I am poor, Portia. I have nothing except what 
my poor pictures bring me. How can I tell what is 
in the future for me ? I had no business to tell yon 
I loved you." 

'* Yon spoke Just now honefhlly of your future— 
of what yon should do," said the poor giri, turning 
to him ner wistfhl eyes. *' I— I— do not mind 
poverty." 

'* Would you share my poverty, Portia V* asked 
MacAlpine, softly. 

The plain fkce at his side grew radiant 

*' If you asked rae," was the reply, but with a 
proud and shy humility. 

She would not turn toward him now. 

" Would you be my wife? Leave homo, friends* 
comforts, for me ? To wander with me, and share 
my privations and doubts, my ill success and good 
success— to bear with all my many faults?" 

She whispered her low word of answer. 

^^ Think well before you decide," he nrged — 
** think of the difference. We shall have to lead a 
roving life. Could you surely be contented with 
that? To lodge in rooms, and meet my associates, 
and live in a hand-to-mouth fashion — sometimes 

Eoor, sometimes rich — with oi^y me to look and 
Bten while you weep or smile, or laugh or dance ? 
It wUl be hard, Portia." 

He looked into her face ; but Portia— poor, plain 
Portia— was a radiant Portia now. Her fhoe was 
lovely in its new-found light 

'* I shall want nothing,'- she answered, proudly. 
" I shall be content so long as I am with yon." 

**Are you sure? I cannot give you the costly 
dresses you have now, my darling. I cannot even be 
with you alwsjTs in the poor home I shall gire you 
in exchange lor this. I shall have to work, and yoa 
Will be alone. You will have hardships and lonely 
hours— and tears !" 

** I shall not mind," again she answered, bravely. 
*' I can bear all things so long as I am your wife, 
and have the right to wait and watch and weep for 
you." 

He looked at her with eyes fiill of pity and love 
together. 

" I am afhUd youll find it harder than yon think 
for," he said, gloomily. ** But since you'll venture, 
it shall be so? My poor Portia! your face is happy 
now. I hope its brightness will not fade through 
this. But we will be brave — ^will we not? Maybe 
yoo will lead me up to better things than I conld 
otherwise attahi!" 



THAT POOB, PLAIN POBTIA. 



Be plckad np bar hat from llw itomi, wfaere iba 

bad let it drop m ber traabia, and banded It back to 

bar wilb s lander amDe at tbe prettr langlad bead. 

"Ton bare got fit halt lor a flying njmnh, 

.. — 1_. n ji remember that 

■ Hnged it. 



tona^l,' 



Mth a light barulng on 
Down beloir in the val- 



lej. with Jour Caoe »et toward tha crosa, yon _. . 
walkinft wlUi a child Id your arma. Your ftice is 
loTcly. Portia— acre ne and bright Yon shall lee II." 

-'Whatdaealtmean7"aaked Portia. "Yonmiut 
bava meant something. " 

" Tbe croei with the lifrht Ii anything we toD and 
fir*7 loi— human etibrt, the goal attained ; and yon 
with the child ate hope, bearing tha burden of ha. 
manlty throiiBb the world toward it." 

Ponii looked at her lover with prond eyea. 
•■Ton ahill be a great irtlat," ahe (aid, aotUy. 

UacAlplne looked at hie watch. 

" 1 moat go now ; I will come for you to-monow 
momiDg. sad tell their ill. 1 have mnch to do yet 
— aod Uia makea n diOerence." 

Portia looked a little frightened. What wag Ihia 
■he was about to do in this nab. eudden manne' ' 

•'Ton moil ileap to-night," advlaed KacAli 
kindly. " Don't worry aboat thiDga—theie wi! 
time enongh to-morrow for all irrangementi. Bleep 
wen and be atrong '. And now, Juat for to-oighl, 
gooibj." 

Ba hnrrled away, walking rapidly down the 
walled-ln paTemant, and ao out of a aide-gala onl 
Into tha alreeL Portia atood looking after him. 
"' 'n that public place "■ " -' =- 

eeemfld to ber that hi 

Wben ahe crossed the lawn to get back to tha 
faonae. ahe met poor, iU'naed Harry Wlnthrop carry- 
ing her mantle nn hie arm. He looked very graTely 
** — D at her excited lace, bnt he did not apeak.' 



, Harry." ahe laid, 



IS patient gc 



ever Ihim this 



homhiy. 

Now thnt ahe wia going ai 
tried rrlend. she admitted all 
hia kind and generous devotit 

" 1 hare been talking with Mr. UacAlplne, Harry. 
He is gone now. Will joo pnt the shawl on me7 
1 am cold, tbongh the annsbine is ao bright." 

He put tbe wrap on her ahonldem. 

'- Bnt i think yon had belter go In, Portia. Yon 
look worn out." 

" Will yon come, too, Harry— Just (or amomentr' 
■be aakad. with gentle pleading. 

She (elt that he waa oflfeoded, and she conld not 
bear to part In dtopleaanra when ihey might nerer 
meet again. 

They went np tbe steps together, and into tha 
boDie, They sat down in one of the gi-eat windows 
looking on the lawn- It was a pleasant scene. 
The bright dreases of the Jadiea. the ribbons. actrTs, 
tbe flowing yaila. BOmp ol the gneiu were leaving. 
A group of lovely ehddren were dancing and sing- 
ing with clasped hand.i. circling round a plot ol 
flowers. 

A deep crimson light flowed from the weatem sky, 
■treaming over tbe lawn, and coloring eyery thing ai 
far as Ihej conld see. It lonchcd the epnt where 
PoiUa had parted with her lover, making 



Portia naaaed soma sadly troabted honrs all alone 
by heneir that night. Annt Uarta had commented 
on her doll looks, and adriaed her to go early to bed. 
She had some agilalad honrs next day. too. wben 
she waited and watched fnr the eoming of Glynn 
UacAlplne. Yet. in aplle of the poor, craving 
heart, and Its resUesa doabts, the day moved on and 
night came, and then other days and nights, nor 
ever brought hei lover. 

Why! 

Bow should she know! Ho messase even to 
Boolbe her mortification, or, better, to lighten her 
despair. Nothing came— not a word. , 

Through all the lata rainy Fall days ahe la; on a 
■ick.bed, rram which she waa so wicked as to pray 
tbat she might never rise. Bnt ahe was yonng, and 
yonth has the one sweet blearing ol ontgrowing 
griofahowever sad. Flowers oame from Harry, and 
fruit and ootea ; and then when ahe waa flrat sitting 
np. the wan shadow of poor, plain Portia Lawii, he 
soDght an intarview. and aaked bar to be bis wile 
—to marry him at once. 

Once again Portia horat ont sobbing and crying. 

" If you will take ma now, Harry, after all my 
folly, I will try to make yon liappy. 1 will be a 
good wife." 

In midwinter they were maniad. 

They went abroad and spent three happy years. 
Portia grew younger, and waa fair and aweel to 
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to heneif fiercely. 
will nev- • 



hamedof 
ow conld 

hope yon 
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" Harrr. Harry!" abe sobbed, "yon must not 
Judge me harshly. I am not worthy of all your patient 
kindneaa lo me. t meant to be— I shonid have been 
— If-il another had not come. Forgive me 1" 

He looked at ber sharply, and hia face lost soma 
«r lla niddy color as he listened lo this hvaterlcal 
ODtpouring of conl^ised words. But before he conld 
er, or think of^ the meaning of what she bad { 



Mid, tLa pear g'r! had bent over blm, wd kissed atepped 



arest, moat devntod moU 

The two years bad worn on, m> 
I tbey spoke of retnmiDg te 

any Autumn week, when they wi ^ 

..rdthronsh Germany.ttaey atonpedatpictareaque 
Cologne, tor Hra. Lewis attd Kara to Join them. 
Portia was enchanted witb the place— with tbe 
cathedral— the wondrona charm at color, where tbe 
light streamed tbrongh a gorgeona window on some 
kneeltaig flgnre with sad, nptmited face, in dim. re- 
tigloua aisles ; tbe men and women and Mr children 
psMing her with strange, gentle looks—all was new 
and delightful to her. 
One day she went to look at a collection of plc- 
irea in an old Wooden gallery— a gathering put on 
ihibitlon for aoms artiat'a need, which waaapoken 
f as DDcommonly worthy. Tbe artist* who had 
laoed Ibeir works were of every naUonallty, and 
le anbjscta were aa varioua. 
Portia had passed down the line, ei(]oylng all, 
wben SDddenly ahe stopped and stood motionless. 
la if ahe had lost the power, or will, to more. What 
was this osavaa aha waa staring at! Apiotarenot 
large, and with the marked duskiness of Bnanlsh 
coloring, aa it ll might have been a Spanish pictnre. 
Bot Portia knew It had not been painted by a Bpan- 

She stood motionless a long while In tbe dient 
nllery, and tbe past came back to her. hbt was 
there, and she was in the pictnre, too— a wooud 
with ■ sweet tired hce. and brown, mffled lulir 
falling over a half unbnttoned bodice ; In bar arms 
a child, which ahe waa bearing focwatd toward the 
height where ahoue a crosa with a bnraing llgbl. 
Sbe ablvered. and then atood still again, her abawl 
dropping ftvm her abonlden, tbe heavy, losttoas 
folds of her green silk dreaa trailing on the fioor, 
making her look like a woman who might have Jnat 
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THAT POOR, PLAIN PORTIA. 



Just then a door At ker right opened, and eome 
one entering omm fonnurd end stood beside her. 
She did not heed at first, and then she tamed, and 
in the dasky liglkt net, gaaag from under thick 
masses of red(^-brown hair, the eyes of Glynn 
MacAlpfaie. ^ . . 

She could only look at him, bat he spoke to her— 
the oldf sweet voioe : 

*♦ Portia, it is your* 

" Yes," she answered, in a muffled Totee, as people 
talk in a dresm^'* yes. it is L" Then, absorbed by 
the picture, she turned back to It. •* I was looking 
at it," she said. *• I remembered lt.»* 

The painter's d«d[, worn faoe brightened. His 
eyse flashed wtth the excited feeling her presence 
roused in him. He shook baok the hair which 
dropped in heavy looks on his forehead as he an- 
swered her dreamy words. 

'* It iB well done, is it net? I am working now as 
a man should. I told you I should improve— that 
the way wwtld open. I see it now— ay, I beghi to 
mount the stair " Then his voice changed and fell ; 
he felt his excitement, and turned to her more 
gently. "You are traveling— you are stopping 
here, perhaps, for a brief time onlyr* ^. ^ „ _. 

His tone made the words a question, which Portia 

replied to. 

^' For this week only ; we leave in a day or two.*' 

'* I saw your mother and Nora in the street yes- 
terday, but did not speak with them," he said, this 
time with more hesitation in his tone. 

•• Yes,'» said Portia again; '* we are going on to 
Paris, where Nora is to oe married to a member of 
the American Legation there." 

When Portia said these last words, in her most 
anconoemed maimer, the artist turned and looked at 
her ; but as thera was not one trace of oonsdousness 
hi the face that she met that look with, his eyes 

WMe they wiere talking they had walked baok a 
few paces down the line of pabtings, and then had 
returned, and bow stood fluting MaoAlpbie's own. 

*• I hope Nora will be very happy," he said, at last, 
in a low voice. , ^ .« 

Portia drew her shawl up about her shouders. 
She had the look of one that is about to sav 
*'Qood-by'' to a careless aoouaintanoe. He felt 
tiiat the moment most be snatched without delay. 

" Do you know, Portia," he said, eagerly, *' when 
I was paintiog this picture I thought only ot you, of 
what you might think of it and of me. Yet because 
I was patnthig you as Hope, I always thought of 
you wi& a hopefhl heart. I knew your gentle spirit 
oouM harbor no namercitul feeling, but would rather 
proffer the healing balm of pity, which cures aU 

wounds." 

Portia <was rather fHghteaed at the situation, but 
thei« was a ripple of fha underneath the terror, too. 
Then she grew indignant. Coakl net this stupid 
man see that she was no longer that poor, plain 
Portia of the other day, who was always weeping 
and wanting something ? Could he not tell that the 
bright and joyous-looking woman before him was 
Harry Wtathrop's wife ? 

Then the rtpple ot fun flashed out : 

*' It is rather strange we should meet in tids way, 
after all, f remember you used to say ypu were 
C0^i« abre«d to improve. And if your thiiddng of 
me has helped you to veimt so floe a picture as 
this," she went on, with a grand ah", " I cannot 
object. Otherwise, It would be qyite out of place." 

T%e sound of footsteps coming up behmd her, 
saved the necessity of f^ber words. 

" Portia," eald Harry, as he joined them, " were 
you tired waiting for me? I ooukl not get off 
sooner. But have yo« seen enough of these pic- 
tures^" 

He drew Ms wife's hand through bis arm, then 
for &e first time recognising her companion, coldly 
bowed, sarpifeed.- , , .^. ^ 

MocAlplne fell back a step,-«nd stared at the two 
figures before him with a blank faoe* 



" Is that man your husband, Portia T* he said, 
while a pinched note of suffering, like that of sod- 
den dread, made his voice sound sharp. 

A happy smile rippled over the young wife's fece. 

'* Ifv husband ! Oh, yes ! I am a married woman 
now, Mr. Mac Alpine." 

The artist did not stir from his fixed attltode. Be 
made no response to her words. 

^* I am a nappy mother, too," Portia continued, 
with tiiat superb insolence of contentment, which 
only a very young wife would have been guilty of, 
while speaEuig of her baby to a former suitor whoee 
treasure it was not permitted to be. *'We have 
a lovely little girl, and now a boy. I am too happy. 
I am glad you iiainted me as Hope." 

Mac Alpioe shivered. His lips moved a^ ifhe would 
speak, but no words came. 

*' Portia, shall we go ?" said Harry, and then, with 
a formal salutation, the lady walked away on her 
husband's arm. 

For a long thne HacAlpine stood with folded 
arms and a pale face stariog in the direction the 
husband and wife had disappeared. 

" Portia, Portia," he said, as she left him. **1 
Loved you. I loved yon all the time." 

But the words were spoken hi a muffled Toloe,and 
did not pass the wall of ice which suddenly seemed 
to shut aim in. 

After a while he turned and feced his picture. 
The silence and the dusk were deepeningabont 
him. The place was for the hour desertedTue was 
quite alone. 

Lifting one band, he touched with his finger the 
dress of the woman he had painted there. 

"Farewell, Hope!" he murmured. *' Farewell, 
sweet desire and great ambition and inspired labor. 
Back to the old Bohemian days of revel l^back to the 
recklessness and pleasure-seekiog. the debts and the 
disgrace, the portraits of succewjful merchants and 
celebrated grocers." 

His tone of irony was fine. 

He stepped back. Then taking a clasp-knife from 
his pocket, he drew it with a firm hand aeross the 
canvas— once, twice, thrice ! 

His work was finished. 

" There is no more hope for me," he muttered. 

« w • • • e 

T|ke next morning, while she sat at home, a letter 
was banded Portia. She never knew what it oon- 
tahied in the shape of message, but it Is known to 
one that, on the sheet of note-paper was inscribe 
these words: 

**That morning nearly three years ago, when I 
was coming to you, I was arrested for debt. It was 
three montns before I could get released, and then 
I was taken down with a long Ulness. When I recor* 
ered I was penniless, friendless, spiiltless. But I went 
to work. I worked hard and constantlr. My one 
thought was— Tou ! I did conquer, finally. Yester- 
day at noon I had made my last preparations to go 
to America for you ! Now you know all." 

Portia carelessly opened ue next envelope. 

*'A note from Madame de Beau voir, about our 
joining her party to Surges," thought the young 
wife. ** But it will be Impossible to go. Harry says 
we must get on home." 

She took the note out; but |ost as she was unfold- 
ing it, a cry f^om baby Manon hi the next room 
made her heart leap. 

Those foreign nurses !-> what could have hap- 
pened?— and, dropping the letter on the vrindow- 
seat, the fiattered mother fled to her nest of doveS. 
But it chanced that the window was open, the blind 
fiew back, and a current of air sweeping in froih the 
river, caught the white paper up and bore It like a 
bird away— away ! 

But Portia was frolicking with her babiea; it did 
not matter now to Portia Winthrop. 



He wlto Talks to an oyster will nerer groW 
wise. 



AN ADVENTUIffi IN THE BLACK BILLS. 



The HoHow Oak. 

BoLunr h the o«k besMe the sanny wi^tcfn 

mthfer tsune, wbea I inu yoni^, happy children 

trtKipfa^; 
Dream I now, tfr betr I now—fkr, their mellow 

whooping T 

Gay below the cowslip bank, see the billow dances, 
There I lay, bewailing time— when I lived romances ; 
Unpftag pebbles in the wsre, fancies into fitndea ; 

FMber, wbere the river glides by the wooded cover, 
Where the meifin aingeth low, with the hawk above 

her 
Onae m fiaot and shone a amile— woe it me, the 

k>ver! 

Leaflets on the hoUow oak stiH as greenly qnlver, 
Msaical amid the reeds mnrmnis on the river ; 
But the footstep and the -smile !— woe is me for ever. 

E. BuLWBB Lttton. 



An Adventore in the Blaok Hills. 

In 187i, whan I3ie gold excitement wfth regard to 
ttie Black WBm first spread thronf^ the country, 
with a p«r^ ot fonr others I was hunting and trap- 
niag npoo the head- waters of the Nebraska River, m 
M Bad Lrads of Dakota. No sooner had the 
ramora reached oar ears that gold might be had for 
the digjdBg among the valleys and in the cafiooa to 
the n<NUi of aa, than we at once determined to test 
the troth of the report personally. 

Preoeeding to Fort Laramie, we obtataied aminfaig 
ovtfit, and, thorooghly armed and proviaioBed, 
twvdei towaii the new-fonnd Eldorado. StrWng 
Sige Oaek> we followed it to its confloence with the 
dieyenne BI f w , down which we moved oatfl w« 
T«M»ed ftw rth Creek, through whose mgeed oafitM 
a anrew paftway eventually led us to die hui «f 



At the time cf our entrance upon the gold-fldda, 
wt were the mlfy party of white men in that section 
of eovntiy ; thelatowas of tiie season having driven 
aH others to neighbefiag mlBtary posts to mbeiaate 
uBtil Spxing. 

Car paitfi hcnrerer, was enttrely compoeed ef aid 
tntppers ma iroutlef s u ien, and we propoeed to live 
by bnntfaig during ^flie Winter, ao that we vbS0A be 
oa hand to take advantage ot the early fresMs in 
the atreams where we expected to find gold. 

After tiioroQshly prospeottng a large extent of 
ceoatry, our cabin was finally located upon a smaB 
ttfbutary ot the Bast Fork of the Cheyenne. 

for more tiwn five months we lived in compare- 
tiv« quiet, nadistarbed by the Indians. At tUe time 
the BlaoMset and Sioox tribes were in poseeasion 
of -all the hunting-grounds north of the Platte River, 
b«t they had not troubled the mtners up to the time 
of which 1 am writtaig. Our cabin was located 
wUhin a tew rods of the water's edge, and leas than 
an eighth oi a mile distant firom a point where the 
irtrmm amend a darksome oafion* 

Xl waa one evening early in Spring: the anew, 
l u w w f ai . tftB! by at a depdi of some six inches upon 
ttaa ^romld, ana a thin crast of iea covered the 
rti«r. fiuBJofaaaoQ, who was oooUngaupper, died 
oot^ 

**'There is no water in the abanty. One of yon 
(btvwB go for some !** 

Verriman waa weary irtth his day^s hunting, 
JaidEion was lame and old, Tom Blgbee was asleep, 
acfCbat it only remained for me to comply with my 
ccnnrade^ request 

Pan In head I aaUied forth, wending my way 
toward the hole wUah we had out in the ice some 
little dMtanoa id>ove the oabtai. Aa I kndt to dip 
tba'watartromthelha^fiowfalg«aream, a aoft foot- 
fall struck upon my ear, and glancing up I paw a 



sih«r*gray fexetoaMflg by me in tiie dim moonOght 
aleag om pathway of the river. 

To catch my afeuil tram its hdstar and ire at him 
wastbeworkofaniBstaot, but the gloaming of the 
moonbeaas interffered wHh my afan, and the little 
animal sped away with a broken leg iaatBad of dr<^ 
pin y^eada s I had hoped he would. 

Foigetful of supper, water and aM, I dariied after 
htm, for the pelt ota lilver fox was no mean prize, 
and powder and ball could boy this one. The ani- 
mal ran slowly, bat so unsteadily that I dared not 
risk a second shot until near him, as he had some 
twentv yards the start of me. 

I felt sure that his wound would soon overcome 
him, and, with high hopes, therefore, I pressed on, 
pursaing tbe quarry even within the month of tiie 
yawnmg cafion, wMre the shadows fell dark and 
chiU. Closer and closer I approached him— nearer 
and still nearer ! His short, panting breath struck 
upon my ear : I could see the blood-marks ft*om his 
wound upon the snow ; my hand was almost upon 
him. when, with a sudden yelp of mingled astonish- 
ment and fear, he made an unsuccesnul attempt to 
stay his rapid progress, faltered, staggered a httle, 
and disappeared in a narrow airhole In the ice. My 
own impetus was such tiiat I only escaped sharing 
his fate by a sharp spring, which carried me to tbe 
other side. 

To say that I was chagrined would but mildly ex- 
press mv fS&elings. Sixty dollars worth of ftir had 
slipped between my fingers 1 

imt, turning to retrace my steps, a sound broke 
the stillness of tiie night which drove all thooffht of 
the lost fox fisem my frightened brain, and chilled 
the very marrow ot my bones. Winding up the 
river, echoing and re-echoine from the rugged 
waBs about me, sharp and cfear, there came the 
Bomd of rushing feet, tlie cries of combatanta, tlie 
cra^ of rifle-shots, and aU tiie horrid noises of a 
leroe aed deadly strnggle, mingling with the lona, 
weM war-whoops of toe savage Sioux. The cabm 

ia attacked by InAans ! 

My first hnpulse was to rush to the aid of my 

leMs ; bat, ere I could put the thought into action, 
the aaoads changed, and agahi wild whoops swept 
up ti>e narrow gorge, this time ftiU of exultation and 
tmmph. The surprise had been complete, and my 
caaspaniona were massacred. It only remained for 
me to save aiyself. 

More than a hundred miles firom tiie nearest white 
man, without blanket or rifle, alone in the Winter^ 
nig^ and surrounded by hostile enemies thirsting 
for my hearths blood— sorely, my condition waa a 

For a moment the almost utter hopelessness at 
eeoape overpowered me ; but I was a true West- 
eraer, bom and bred to battle with the hardships of a 
fh>ntier8man's life, and my spirit grew strong again. 
My knife and pbtd hung at my belt, the snow waa 
light, and Spring was at hand. I was thoroughly 
acqiudnted with tiie country, and I could and woula 
reach Port Fetteramn. 

Tlie Indiana would follow me, no doubt ; the caak 
of ram. however, which stood in the corner of out 
cabin, I felt sure, would fully occupy their attention 
for the time, and give me several houn the Jtert 
upon the perilous jonmey which I waa about to mw 
dertake. 

I turned to go. Since the instant when the foot 
had disappeared from my vision not fifteen minuted 
had paasea, aad yet how great a change had swept 
over my condition. Then nappy and safie, wMi hom^ 
and friends around me. I had no thoogfat of danger. 
Now a friendless wanderer, hunisd, and fieeing to 
save the grixzled shock ot hair that foO upon my 
brow ! 

But such tiioughti were mmrofitabla, and I qnickfy 
banished them. ^Ith a hitch at my belt and a short 
examination of my weapone, I tamed my back for 
ever xipon the spot tiiat for months had been aa 
home to me, and with qniok trat aHent-feet began 
my flif^ht up the narrow cailon. 



AK IDVENTDBE TH THE BLACK BSU£. 






■noolh air of tbe tirer ma corand wtth k 
low-IUI which m>d« valki^ •■«, bat i^eh 
>iaa bcHj 07 tnlB to rar emndM. At thli 
tb« Mfloa wu Of «i«l hundred foot in doplh 
• Gaiitra;iortb«Wintw^Boonbiladtod<> 
•lae tbui raDd«r doably todlMlsct >U ob|Mti 
ne. Mt own Am alto added to mj narroDi 
>f mlDd, and I adTaneed wilb Irepldallon. 
lurkiDg ton in e* eiy ihadow, or tasariiig Ih* 



flero* wM-ciratnypiiiMHaboniatamTliataaiac j 
gan npon emch bmlh of the aolamn mght^wind. 
Occaiionallj ■ame dim lam Bitted b; no, or, ftir 
an InMaat, gleiming eyes cftagblmlnelianUie «dge 
of th« river ^ the wmppiDg crjaf the hill-fox mingled 
wifli the sharper tone of the pralrio-woil, while the I 
lonel; hoot-owl added trie dlaeonwiUte baas to the 

tir-holsi in the Ice Uie BoUtQ gnrgie of lh« riTtf I 



TBI HOLLOW otx.— an r*iaa iif. 
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Air ADVENTURE IN THE BLACK HILLS. 



first day. For long hours after the son rose I pushed 
steadily on, forgethil of hunger, thirst, or wearioeas, 
aeeking only to lea^e my cruel enemies as far as pos- 
sible behind me, or, at least, not to allow them to 
overtake me during daylight. Toward night I shot 
« little bUl-foz, and, without waiting to cook bis 
'fiesh, ate of it raw enough to satisfy my cravings. 

A« the light died awav, and the long shadows of 
<imcomtng nigbt again dnkened the eastern sky, a 
terrible storm arose and swept down upon me from 
the northward, from behind me, and until nearly 
midnight I battled my way through the blinding, 
drifting snow, driven baiore the lurious blast, mml 
tired nature gave oat ; and, taming from the rlrer^s 
bed which I had followed ail day long, I struck 
rapidly across the country in search of timber And 
shelter. An hoar's walk Drought me to the edge of 
« thick belt of pine and cedar Ijust as the stonn 
eeased, and, dragging my wea^ limbs a few rods 
faito the woods, 1 threw myseu down and sank to 
rest. 

A snow-drift beneath a cedar is an iadiflbrant 
l>ed, but the first sunbeams of a glorious ll^fller^ 
momlngkissed me fh>m a rest as refreshing as Hwt 
• of an Eastern prince. I sprang to ray feet, aad 
havin|r ezaminea my weapons, for they B^ht soon 
be called into use, at once resumed my joum^. I 
knew that the river bent sway to the south and 
-westward, aad that Fort Fetternta& Mself lay well 
to the sosttiweet, and I thereftos delarrmiiied to 
move aoroas the country until 1 should strte the 
siismaaahi. rather than attsmpt to wtraoe wf 
styeps dtQM night befora. 

I had now iMen absent ttom camp Bsatrty thirty- 
vix hovn, and had joanieyed more than forty m&as. 
Uy fiBar of pursuit was -each moment growing less, 
and I moved rapidly forward with a heart flreer tt<fm 
apprehension than at any previous time. Notwith- 
standing the storm of the night there waa bat Uttle 
snow upon iht npland, and the walking w«8 n>od. 
At length, however, my own exercise wmn the 
irarmth of a noonday sun began to teQ tmcfii me, 
and at about one o'clock, as near as I ooola Judge, 
1 seated myrelf upon the shady side of an tmmemse 
boulder to rest. I was exceedingly hungry, aafl 
peered about me with sharpeaed eyes f^r some 
game upon which I could dine. 

I fUt sure that the sage-brush soatlered here and 
fiiere upon the broad plain sheltered innumerable 
rabbits, but the mere knowledge would not fill an 
empty stomach, and, although fwatched every leaf 
that sttared, no living creature met my gaze. 

After waltiiig vainly for an hour I arose and began 
% vigorous seardh, beating the buahes as I advanced, 
which resnlted at last in the capture of an old Jack, 
npon whose head some score and odd Summers had 
smiled, and over whose whitened back as many 
Winters had howled. Nevertheless, there was a 
great deal of him, such as it was, and I was too bun- 
gry to quarrel with my dinner. I built a fire, roasted 
uie animal, and feasted. 

All this occupied time, and when the skeleton of 
my late friend lay before me, the sun had already 
began to sink awav toward the west. Desiring to 
reach the river before nightfall, I stamped out the 
remnants of my fire, and roMwed my joum^ with 
fresh vigor. 

After walking some ftre mQes 1 climbed a gentle 
bluff and looked back. The great plain spread out 
on either hand to where the sky came clown and 
bound it in. Here and there broad patches of white, 
again dull blotches of brown, were visible upon its 
surface, indicative of the presence or absence of the 
sage-brush ; naught else broke the dull sameness of 
color. For twenty miles no moving object could 
be seen. A sense of my utter loneliness crept over 
me ; the silence of nature oppressed me : the pres- 
ence of tha Infinite overawed me-^ longed for 
some companion. 

Suddenhr, aw^y to the northeast, there became 
Tisfble a single, slow, moving speck, then another, 
and jet another, until, in wmding line, I could dis- 



tinctly count fifteen dark figures. What were tbey 
— buffalo or Indiana? The first meant fbod, the 
second d ea t h. 

I threw myself on the groimd mA cisorty oeniti- 
nised my unknown pursoon. Sv<m though yet 
more than ten mites d&taot, the wonderftd ckAr- 
ness of the atmosphere was such that I soon satis- 
fied myself as to their identity ; thejr were redskinsr 

I waited no longer. Toridng, I pushed rapidly 
down the slope and moved away at a lialf-trot 
across the plain. I must reach Iho river before 
they discovered me, or I was lost. On, on, with 
breathless haste, until my heavy Mmbe stajonred 
under me. On, on, untfl my hM reeled «m my 
sight grew dim. On, on, until nnr snns were with- 
out feelinc end the blood ss ems d Iwrsttng from my 
veins. 

Often 1 looked behind ws, bat tmdl I had passed 
nearly five milesmy oMUisa did not sormonnt the 
bluiT fk-om wUoh I had ffnt discovered them. It 
was rapUQy growing townd night. Twenty min> 
utes more, aM^QufS covid not see me ; bat ere tiiat 
time had passed fte risiag ovenhigbveese brought to 
my dun eon the echo of a far-awmv shout, and I 
thought 1 ooold feel the ground trenwie beneaththo 
rapid tread of harrying hoob. With terror I cast a 
backward glonee. Sweeptaig down the slope came 
my pursuers, ridtog like detUs, swinging their long 
arms in the air and shouting iforth tne blood-efaill- 
in^ war-whoop of the northern Sioux. 

It was, withoot doubt, part of the same band that 
had attacked oar camp, and whose insatiable thirst 
for blood had led them all tiie way, like sleu^- 
honnds, qpon my trail. The scalps of my firiends 
lacked yet one to make the number complete ; that 
one I wore. Could I save it ? My only coarse was 
to push onward. The river cafion alone ooold afford 
me a plaoe of concealment. 
' Tbt m&mtoaj of the next half^hour is a eonftised 
and terribie one to mo. That I ran as horses run, 
thatlboandedastheelk, Iknow. Bothow,orup- 
beM by whatviottve power, I know not. 

The shadows df night bad already rendored all 
bluets indistinOt,4ndf even my pursuers, aitiiough 
hoard, could not teseen when! reached the btafTof 
the river. 

To my horror, its steep and predpttoim sides 
afforded no path to the gorge below ; 1 ooold not 
make ^e descent. 

Panting, trembling, half wild, I turned and ran at 
right angles along the verge. Nearer and nearer 
swept the Indians. I could hear their wild orlea and 
the rapid hoof-beats of their horsea. 

Already their figures loomed against tiie horiua, 
dancing up and down in the gloiuning like gjigantic 
speotras of the night. I could see them, aid in on 
instant more thev would discover me. I cronched 
low in the sage-brush, with knife and rovolver in 
either hand, determined to sell my lifiB dearly If sell 
it I must 

Nearer and still nearer, until, with tmehobkod 
speed, like hawks, they swooped down anon me 
with fearfOl cries of mingled rage and ozoltatlan. 
Then, with a courage bom of despair, I sprang to 
my feet, emptied two saddlM with rapid a^yts, bore 
bleeding to the earth a third dual^ devil with a 
swinging blow of my hea?y knife, waa then, with a 
gboot of dofloooo, turned nnd hurled myself fiu* oat 
over the block «nd yawning ohasm behind mo! 

Such was the ftirious spoed at wkloh my enemies 
had ridden that, unaMe to tibadk 4Mr horsea, two 
of them followed me in thewtld ^eoth-ieap. 

For one instant I shot whizzing downward, with 
the despairing cry of my tawny pursuers ringing in 
my ears ; for one dizzy Instant I endured the norror 
and blackness of death ; then came a plunge into 
blood-chilling waters, a season of 1 alf strangling, 
half drowning, and involuntarily I reached foru my 
hands, to find myself in a de^, unfrozen pool of the 
slowly Tanning river. 

I was saved: 

I swam to the shore, and, draggfaig myself np tho 
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BUKW boub, 1^ Ottsrlj DDiierTcd lad helplen, 
IMcalBB M dN MoDdi Iron &bove. 

For ■ few meHmite I beard the Tofeei of the Ib- 
iiua Ib ■M wl ng Bitomllon, but >t iMt the ■sundt 
««M»d,aiid t Jadged that the; had ridden awi;. 
txoentwbm I had Mkn, lh« rtror WM connd 
*tth lee. wUohnTe forth a doll while gleaiii,Tes- 
derioft objcota tiidlnlnctlj vMUe abonl me. Out 
ttpoD Ita aortkc*, and den to tbe edie ef the air- 
Jtolc . I diMo*ared two dark hodlea, alhat and mo- 

Wlih a^Mlanihig atrength, Tarcne and moTed 
Anrard to asvalne tbtm. 'Okj were tbe bodies 
•nd honeaortbe IndlaMvha had leaped tlie preci- 
pice null me— all dead. 1 ahtiddered to think vbit 
mhAtbaTe beeamirfale. 

For ■ Wtle time loncetl mted; then the chOl 
AtHn 1117 sudden balh benn lo benumb me, and, 
with iHalt enercf I had leK, I turned from the scene 
of my escape, and mot«d ilolrlj up the caDoa to- 
■warA fort PettemuD. 

All night lon^r I walked, now wenflj. and apdn 
briskly, and all night lonii ■ strong soalh wind swept 
•obhiDg throngh the Borgea Into my face. The air 
grew maiiientu% wanoec, and tbe light oeating of 
sikow open the tlTer's crHt gtm eildsnce o( a 
■urked change in the temperature. It waa the he- 
ghiniDg of the Spring thaw. 

Uonring eame, ;et 1 prewed on. and Mill The 
wiod blew bnt stronger and wsnneT from the Booth. 
Tlie great ami arose, and his n.jn fcll hotly aboal 
me, while beneath them the mow disappeared aa 
thoDsh tODched by a magician's wnnd. 

WltUn three honrs after darliiht the rocky walla 
«f the frreat eaDon thronch which the rirer attU 
forced Its war had changed from white to brown. 
The blanket of mow wasgone. i nmseed the Dppor 
Porks, and eonthiaed along the rfglit branch. Hooq 
ome, and I began to qnesiion the eeenrity ol the 

Ice. which 

while 

Alr-holei 



■hlch nof preseDled » leather; appearvnci 
hi manr spots the ritsr had actnall; broke 
;h and ea*ered the imhee with shallow wste 



f iL" 



le riiore and 

.. _ . aa growing 

raienaoBly hnngrrBgahi. but. bnojedwith the hope 
that I might reach the fort that night. I detennioed 
to press on without deUy. 

At aboDt three o'clock a haaTj bank of clonda 
nddeni; appeared in Die iky abore me. dark and 
threatening, and I antictpated a return of the storm 
which I had met two days before. Nor wore my 
UtieipMiaas at halt, only the aonthem Jonmcy ot 
the atorm-kbig had changed his nowOskea to taan, 
and the big drops soon began to bll rapidly. 

I saw that a fhriona (torm was at bsjid, and 
walked more rapidly In the hope of escaping from 
the eaSon before ue riTer shonld rise, bat I was 
BiaappDlDted. Por. while the grim walli yet 
atrelched skyward open elttier hand, ominous oreak- 
Ingsanc- ' 






< twenty-fi' 



ipeared In tbe Ice-paUi before 

I. lui BuxioDs eye» I searched the bank for some 
projecting ledge to which 1 might dfnib, and there 
•■cape tho torrent which soon wonld take the place 
of the ice-tionnd river. To scale the walla ol my 
prtooB woold haie been impoaslble. bn, alter a few 
momenta' brealhleaa climbing I encceeded In Gain- 
ing a Beat ipon The gnarled and twbited 
ancient cedar which grei 

above the IstbI of the wjler. Here . 

nntil tbe atorm In Its niry and the river in Its rage 
had both passed by. As 1 cinng to my ahelter. re- 
havering breath, there came to my ear a new and 
ttrange sonnd— new, yet strangely familiar— the 
•choea of a far-away warwhoop. Nearer and nearer 
llcwni.clearerandclearerliionnded, ringing down 
the narrow gorge sharp and shrill orer tbe groaning 
and creaking ^ the Ice. while the npld tread and 
DieUufed beat of fast-coming hoots lent a doll 
— '— — •-•^B lavage musk, ontll, with a boret 



of mingled sonnda, thara awnt around the curve <n 
the caQon some sixty rods, Uie hand of my pnran- 
era of the night before 1 

They had cRWaeQ the cotntn to where the rlvCr 
emerged from tbecsfisn, aadiMdeo down It with The 
deobje pnrpoae. donblien, of aacertabihis my tete 
and that of their doomed compaatooa who Bad made 
Oe fbarful leap. 

Bnt now tbeb' haate betokened • new mdttre. and 
Ifke me, reading the warning in the clonda and bear- 
ing It hi the voice of (he river, theyeooght to escape 
from the nartnw fnlch are the loe fiaappaared, and 
tt was too late. Their horaes, too, aeemad by 1d- 
atlnct to know the deatmfftJon that menaced them. 
and. although ^ded and wora, they phmged lorward 
at a farioDs rata. Bnt at each spring their hoola 
sank in the tieacherons fee ; each monHmt theh' foot- 
hold became less secnre, and their riders gued 
abont them with a sort ot dsMfl despair, eeeklng 
tome Mtlel from the horrible trap. 

The whole troop was fi^riy abreast of me aikl so 
close that the piry of their fbatore* was dlsthictly 
visible, when suddenly one of them discovered me 
eronchlng close lo the oedmr trunk overhead. 

With a demoniacal yell he threw his horse npon 
bia hannches. tnmed la his saddle, and Om sharp 
ring of hla rifle broke upon the air. Bnt hia aim 
waa nncertsio.and Hie bul shivered and spent Itaell 
npan the rook behind me. The entire hand halted. 
tamed their horses, and. in an Instant there arose a 
choroa of flendlsh criea, whEle from my luseonre 

Serch I looked down Into the mnitlea of a doaen 
eath-dealtng weaponsi I knew their tiiooght — If 
needs be they most die, I, too, should aocompaay 
them to the Happy Hunting Oroundi. 

Bnt ero Bnger ooald preaa trigger, a mightier arm 
than theirs was ontstrelohed to my Teller, tionnd- 
ing through the sji like the note ot a awlft-coiolng 
doom, there rolled down the caQon a roar that 
shook ita very walls^ gnat white mist filled all 
the gorge : the ice. upheaving, nonnted even almost 
to my seat; the hoarse screams of The horaea pierced 
my ears ; and then ttie river swept all ttata befbre 



hite Sood, eniahed and ground between the great 
. ikea oF cmel ice, aad Ihen only the maddened 
river roared, and lashed, and fhitbed beneath ma. 
Por a second time 1 was saved 1 

In two honrs The river had risen ; In two hours ft 
fell again, and ore Ihe sun went down I stood at the 
month ol the horrible caBon, and, looking awsy 
across tbe dreary prairie, saw the last gleams of 
the departhig Hog of day brightening the colors ol 
our grand old Sag as It Hosted over Fort FettennSD. 

Myjonmey w*s done. 

I have never since thni vMted the coontiy of the 
Gold HUla and tbe Slonx. 
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THE DOUBTFUL TENANT. 



Marine Cablet. 

Thi Beventeeo cables of the Anglo-American 
-Company extend in all to 12,316 nautical miles, the 
longest of the sabsidiary cables used to join np those 
l^om Eorope at the insaUr shore ends in America 
being that from St Pierre to Dcucbarj» near Boston, 
Massachusetts, with a length of 740 nautical miles. 
If to the Eastern Company we add the cables of the 
Eastern Extension Company, a toUl of 21,883 miles 
-of cable is brought out. being about one-third of the 
whole of the cables existing in the world. 

Starting fW>m Porthcurno, near Penzance, a cable 
of 8U miles brings the company to its first landing- 
place, Csrcaveltos, near Labon. A second cable, 
also starting from Porthcurno, runs to Vigo, in Spain, 
and by means of fbrther stages, Careavellos is also 
reached by this line, and from the latter place a 
cable of 364 miles runs to Gibraltar. The company 
also laid a cable from Villa Real de 8. Antonio, in 
Portugal, to Gibraltar. From the last named place 
a cable of 1,620 miles reaches to Malta, while, by 
means of a cable from Marseilles to Bona, in Algiers, 
and another from the latter place to Malta, a second 
communication with this important British station 
is secured. 

A group of twenty-one cables joins together a 
large number of the Ionian and other islands of the 
Mediterranean, the longest being from 2^te to 
Oorfii, 150 miles, and from Zante to Candia, 238 
miles. We now reach the greater enterprises ot the 
company, embracing two cables of over 900 nau- 
tical miles each from Malta to Alexandria, one of 3G0 
miles from Candia to Alexandria, two of above 1 .400 
miles each from Sues to Aden, and two of 1,800 miles 
each flrom Aden to Bombay. This completes the 
original enterprise, presenting a total of 39 cables and 
14,602^ nautical miles. The last cable of the group 
has been laid in the presentvear. 

The Eastern Extension Cfompany starts its first 
cable from Madras, reaching Penang, in the Straits 
of Malacca, with a run of 1,412 nautical miles. A 
second cable unites Rangoon, in Bnrmah, with 
Penang. From the la»t-nnmed place a stretch of 400 
miles brings the wire to Singapore, whence one line 
of cable runs to Saigon, Cocfiin China (620 miles). 
«nd Hong Kong (970 miles), while another carries 
a wire to Java (560 miles), and tlience from Banjoo- 
wangie, on the Island of Java, to Port Darwin, on 
the north coast of Australia (1,100 miles). The 
wires in connection with the last-named cable have 
been carried over the lone lands of Australia almost 
in a bee-line, till the settlemenu in the southern 
portion of the Continent are reached— a telegraph 
enterprise in itself full of interest. 

However, as we are now only dealing with wires 
under water, it must suffice to notice that the Ex- 
tension Companv has carried a cable of 176 nautical 
miles from Melbourne. Victoria, to Tasmania, and 
another from Botany Bay to Blind Bay, near Nelson, 
New Zealand, the latter a stretch of 1.282 nautical 
miles. This group of cables, nine in number, ex- 
tends to 7,381 miles. Next in point ot extent are the 
systems of the West Indian and the Brazilian Com- 
panies. The former, with 19 cables, of a total of 
3.970 nautical miles, runs from Cuba to Bntish 
Guiana, embracing lines to all the chief islands of 
the Gulf of Mexico, with a spur to Panama and an- 
other to Demarara. 

The Brazilian svstem, 3,866 miles in all. consists 
of three cables only, and if the landings at Medelra 
and Cape Verd Islands are left out of view, the 
line from Portugal to Brazil may be looked on as the 
longest cable in the world. The two systems last 
named are united in the New World bv means of the 
lines of the Western and Brazilian (fompany, with 
nine cables of 3,750 nautical miles. These cables 
join Para. Pemambuco, Bahia, Rio Janeiro and 
other Brazilian towns by means of cables laid along 
the coast from point to point, this being the most 
considerable line of telegraph where the water 
route has been eboaen Instead of the land. On th^ ' 



w«tt coast of America a stmilar groop of thi eablea» 
1,669 mOea in all, joins the chief seaports fhMn Val- 
paraiso, in Chili, to Callao. in Peru. Next to the 
French Atlantic Cable, the longest unbroken line of 
submarine wire is the cable ol the Direct United 
Sutes Company, fh>m Ballinskeligs Bay, County 
Kerry, to Tor Bay in Nova Scotia, which is 2,420 
nautical miles hi length. 

Some of the lesser systems supply important links 
in the vast chain of submarine commnnicatioa indi- 
cated by the above sketch of the ground occupied 
by the greater organization. There is the group of 
cables belondng to the Submarine Company, the 
parent of all the rest, and still possessing the Dover 
to Calais cable of 1851 : the Mediterranean Exten* 
sion cables, Malta to Sicily and Corfu ; the Black 
Sea Telegraph, Odessa to Kilia ; the Great Northern 
(Danish) system, with cables from England and 
Scotland to Denmark, across the Baltic ; and those 
in the Chinese and Japanese waters, giving import- 
ant junctions ; the Cubs, the Central American, and 
the River Platte Companies. 



The Doubtful Tenant 

It was a lovely cottage, this mnch-abnsed, much- 
reviled little dwelling, rich in gables, In balconies, 
and all sorts of deUghtfU, surprising nooks, that 
nestled in a charming garden away at the further 
end of the plantation, and was surrounded by trees 
that met overhead, while vines and trailing mosses 
hung in festoons from the green archee. A pretty 
lake crept up almost to its doors, upon which the 
sunshine glistened and gleamed, touching softly the 
tall, bell-like flowers and waxen water-lmes. 

Altogether, there seemed nothing to give it a 
doubtful reputation, nothing ghostly or unreal about 
this {gem of a cottage ; and yet all the tenant houses 
on the Telfaire estates, even the maivor-hoose itself, 
gave Mrs. Telfaire not one tithe of the anxiety and 
trouble in regard to its occupants. 

It held her peace in Briarean griflbf , from which 
even matchless diplomacy had never been able to 
disentangle the destinies of her family. Not that it 
was hard to rent, or ever of necessity remained unin- 
habited. 

The applicants for Eastbrook Cottage were legion, 
but for all that they seldom remained or renewed 
their leaae. The consideration of these applications 
received close personal attention from Mrs. Telfaire* 
who held long, confidential discussions upon the 
subject with an old steward, no whit less shrewd- 
witted than herself. Therefore, when he again an- 
nounoed an application for the lease of the cottage, 
Mrs. Telfaire laid down her book, and took up uie 
King Cbaries spaniel in tacit notice of thorough 
investigation of the subiect, although sayine, aa 
women invariably do, with an overdrawn indifler- 
ence: 

*' Dear me, what a bother it is to have a tenant- 
house inside the park-gates! Who is it now, 
Payne ?'' 

*'A widow this time, madam." he answered, as if 
the news must be broken gently. 

Mrs. Telfaire gave a uiocked exclamation, and 
pulled Mimi*s silken ears until the spaniel sprang 
from her lap. barking indignantly. 

** Yes, madam, a widow ; and I think you will let 
her have it" 

"Then she is old, and not objectionable? Haa 
she a family?" asked the lady, coaxing Mimi with a 
piece of sponge-cake, but giving keen attention to 
the reply. 

*' One sister, not objectionable, must be elderiy. 
because Mrs. Chevy says she is her only sister, and 
Mrs. Chevy is elderly ; references unexceptionable," 
was the sententious reply. 

'*0h, they are elderly people ! Just the thing,** 
rejoined Mrs. Telfaire, brigntening. *'Let them 
have it, Payne, if they are elderiy ladies ; you know 
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I derire quiet, elderlj people, and, in particular, no 
mSkj gifit wanderinff anont iht park in the intrasive, 
impertiiiMit way thev have nowadays. Be still, 
MiiDi, yon little wretch 1 Jost now, too/* she added, 
with great tuct, not in the least deceiving Payne, 
** when my son and his friends will be here for the 
•hooting, they wonld be annoyed by introrive people 
so Dear as. Besides, yonng men are sometimes yio- 
timized, and Ralph is so very eligible, with liis bril- 
liant prospects, that it is my dnty not to encourage 
any soch aesigns, or expose him to temptation.*' 

** Tbere is a major and two daughters wanting it 
— ^tbey were first " 

*' Gould not think of it— let the old ladies haye it, 
Payne — consider the matter settled," interrupted 
Mrs- Telfaire, in her roost gracious tones. 

"As yon please, madam," quietly rejoined the 
steward. ** I think they are just the tenants we 
desire.'* 

"There, Mlmi," Mrs. Telfafare said, energetically, 
aa the door closed after the steward. ** I don*t 
think we are trapped, my pet ; do you ? Two up:1y 
old women, who, of course, have no visitors. We 
sre Boited at last, Mimi, and you shall have another 
seed-cake." 

Mrs. Telfaire had a son— an onlv son— for whom, 
pretty and snnshiny as she was, sne had expended, 
and still continued to expend, an nnnsual amount of 
feminine manoeovre and finesse. She invited only 
the most select and desirable maidens to enjoy the 
really splendid hospitality of the manor-house, and 
poettivelv refused to chaperon either plsin girls, or 
those without the glory of good birth and ample 
fortune. Not that Mrs. Telfaire, herself, gave a 
thought to the paltry '* accidents " of birth, or the 
attractions of contour and color, but she was the 
mother of a handsome, pleasant-tempered young 
fellow, the heir of Telfhire manor-house and planta- 
tions, as well as the mother of two fair young daugh- 
ters, just budding into womanhood ; consequently 
Mrs. Telfaire turned a dicoHeU shoulder upon ineli- 
gibles of both sexes. 

This was the animus of her contradictory, per- 
plexing policy in regard to Eastbrook Cottage. It 
constituted an effective point in the scenery, or it 
wonld never have stood m such dangerous proxim- 
ity to the manor-house. 

'Everybody predicted that Ralph Telfaire would 
be an old bachelor, and even the maternal energy 
despaired of finding any one charming enough to 
win fastidious, careless, debonair Ralph ; neverthe- 
less, she was wary of throwing temptations before 
him. Therefore her satisfaction was so complete in 
this last arrangement that a fortnight had elapsed 
without anything occurring to bring the matter mto 
her mind. 

"Msmma, have you seen the new tenants of 
Eastbrook Cottager' asked Lina Telfaire. when 
one morning the gentlemen had disappeared 
through the copse, with game-bags and hounds. 
and the female guests still lingered in the seclusion 
of the bondoir, planning dinner toilets and evenmg 
conquests. 

" No, dear ; they are only two old ladies '* 

** Old ladies, mamma !" exclaimed Una, turning her 
clear-cut, beautifhl face to her mother. ** I met a 
lorely, diurk-eyed, petite creature in the park, and 
Ralph observed her yesterday, for more than an 
boor, through his glass." 

"And what does he say?" interrupted Mrs. Tel- 
faire, her fiice flushing scarlet. 

" He savs she is the loveliest little thing he ever 
■aw, and they walked past the cottage this morning 
to catch a glimpse of her. The servants say that 
she Is a shiger, mamma, and her name is Olympe." 

Mrs. Telfaire clasped her hands passionately, 
while the blood came and went in her cheeks. 

" What shall I do ? I have been taken in by this 
adventuress," she said, in tearfhl distress. " Just 
as Osstleton is coming ; what will he think of me ? An 
actress 1 Ob, heavens, if they wonld keep these 
people tmoL maUng a display of themselves off the I 



stage ; and Ralph may be foolish about her, the de- 
signing, low-bred creature!" she added, disdain* 
fblly. " I shall write to Philip Gillespie to come- 
here and stay," was the irrelevant remark, after ten 
minutes' reflection. " He is always ready for an 
aflalr, and I'll give him a hint of this actress." 

"But, mamma, yon don't want Philip Gillespie 
to become entangled in ar afMr with this Olympe— 
do you?" 

The remonstrance was faint, but the swift color 
that came rushing into Line's fair cheek was deep- 
and vivid. 

"My dear, Philip has nothing— not a shilling ; his 
fstlier's plantation is mortgaged to the last cent: 
the young man is absolutely penniless; he is not 
eligible for one of our circle— a pauper d la mode — 
and that class of men are never entangled. Now, 
Tour brother Ralph is very different. I will ask 
Philip ; he can take care of himself ; I am really not 
responsible if he chooses to contract a low mar- 
riage— he is nothing to us." 

" No." answered Una, bending her head very 
low, *' he is nothing to us ; but it seems a doubtfhl' 
motive for a«king him here, and merely because his- 
father has lived beyond his means and mined them ; 
their fkmily is as good as our own." 

" Leave that to me," responded Mrs. Telfaire. 
seating herself before a desk to write the charm- 
ingly worded invitation to a man she invariably^ 
tabooed as " Ineligible," and always neglected, of 
late years, to ask for the shooting. 

Philip Gillespie may have been perplexed— it had 
been so long smce Mrs. Telfaire had given him the- 
least encouragement to visit the manor-house ; not 
since the terrible time when the Gillespie establish- 
ment collapsed, and all the world comprehended 
that PhiUp was a begsrar. 

However, his worldly wisdom counseled a grace- 
ful disregard of motives. He pocketed the dainty 
billet and all intrusive suggestions, and presented 
himself in propria personas at the manor-hon.«e. 
Perhaps it was his affable, fascinating hostess who 
informed him of Olympe's proximity, perhaps it was 
Ralph, but before Innch had invigorated the guests 
not on the moors, Philip Gillespie had professed a 
desire to meet the new and dangerous tenant of 
E!astbrook Cottage. 

He remembered some incident, long ago, con- 
cerning a singer of that name — in fact, bad a slight 
acquaintance with her, or, at least, had seen her. 

** So very unpleasant for us," Mrs. Telfaire whis- 
pered, confidentially, to Castleton, who was the 
ftrande parti, the match beyond all others desired 
for pretty Una Telfaire. 

Castleton had attractions and virtues gilded by 
hereditary gold ; vices—so rich a man could not 
possess. 

It did not matter that a good fellow, struggling 
under an inheritance of debt, was a han&ome, 
polished gentleman, entitled to the same position 
and esteem. Castleton's exchequer overflowed — 
Gillespie's was empty ; so it did not signify whether 
he stepped further down and became the victim of 
an adventuress — at least, he was not worthy an 
explanation. 

" I never dreamed of letting the cottage to such 
people ; positively, it is verv trying." 

"Who are they T' asked Castleton, politely. 

" I scarcely know," rejoined the lady, shrugging 
her plump shoulders with marvelous significance. 
" Some aaventoress, I believe and fear, wiUi a hea- 
thenish name of Olympe." 

Castleton smiled coolly, and peeled a banana in 
silence. He was reserved and hard to entertain, 
but that rather enhanced bis value, when one icnew 
it to be based upon such solid foundation. 

" I quite sympathize with you, my dear Mrs. Tel- 
faire, having a handsome son to be entrapped by 
such creatures. It is terrible, indeed. You should ' 
induce him to marry— it's beat for yonng men," 
added Mrs. Pelham, glancing at Castleton for ap- 
proval, then at Ralph, just at that moment bending 
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•OTW h«r owa toohflea. daaghter vidi aoM IIumi 

Oastteton in«dt ■• ve^, not trron a omictaleao* 
for the affliotodiBotiMr'»araealioKtafal»8jBpadiy— 
80 many mtnuna* appealed to Oaetieton a tiielr 
hormleis IHtle devioei to Mcuee the riebeat man In 
the neifi^borhood ; lo «a^y ejea looked looffiBgly 
upon hiB goodly heritage, and desired regretmy to 
beoome the chatelaine of the apteedid old puMie. 
Sows day Caatleten would be master of the larand, 
gloomy .establiBhinent, when old CasUeton died, and 
hia eetatoe—poMibly soma of his honora— were be- 
<iaeathed to the sole heir. And now, just aa the 
golden bait had fi^len into Mra. lyeUUre'a net. thia 
abominable linger must take theEaatbreok Cottafe 
^nd tiiereby jeopardise the repatatfam of the Bumor* 
hoose eatablishmeat. 

Poor Mra. Telfaire tbonght aha read diiapproval 
in the oold surprise of Caatletoa^a eoaatenanoe. 
Her pretty match-making procUvitiea were ao thor- 
oogbly in sympathy with less olever female frieods, 
that Mrs. Pelkaa wiped her eyeaand glanoed depre- 
oatinglT at Balph, stilL devoted to her daughter; 
while, by seme fortoilona ohanoe, Pbtiip« the penni- 
less—luckless Philip l-^had sauntered near Una and 
remained there, talking over a book of priata. 

" We are going to the lake, mamma. Win you 
ooma V* Una said, saddealy looking up» and catch- 
ing her mother'a tronblad gaze. 

*' Willingly,*' responded Mra. Telfture, throirieg a 
•carf over her bead with all the grace of a girl, and 
taking Castleton'sprofltered arm. 

** Yon have never seen my lake ? It is really verv 
picturesque/' aha remarked, as they walked throagA 
the trees to the aloping shore. 

** 1 catch glimpses of it—ah ! now I aee it. Thia 
is very artistic. But where is the boatT' asked 
Caatleton, glancing up and down the shore, brilliant 
in Autumn foliage, oommkighng the peudanta of 
gray raoeeea. 

^ Where is the boatr* echoed haU-a-dozen voicaa. 

'* Who could have taken the boat, mammar* te- 
manded Lina. poutiof with vezatioik 

*' I can't divine. Nobody has the right, wilhottt 
my permieaion. Very singular, indeed.*' 

Mrs. Telfaire spoke rapidly, a sharp, aevare tone 
succeeding the invariable sweetness. H^r rule on 
the place was absolute, and she prided herself upon 
the fanltleas system of her domeatio arrangements, 
ao that the absence of the boat and boat-keeper an- 
noyed and ruffled her amiable temper, all the mora 
that Castleton happened to be there, and waa die- 
appointed, which aid not happen every day. 

^ There It comes. I see the white sail eenrfDff 
round the headland," observed Balph, leveliM Ua 
glass upon the boat leisurely turning the headland. 
A female figure aat in the bow, leaning over the 
aide, dipping her banda mto the water and striviBg 
to eaten the lilies drifting past The boatman 
rowed with provoking deliberation, while the fair 
occupant of the bow lazily drooped her bead, aod 
allowed her hands to float on the olear, cool water. 

*' Pray, who is the intruder? Can aii\y one tell 
me?" demanded Mrs. Telfaire. 

** She ia the deuce of a pretty woman," com- 
mented Philip. 

" Lovely as a Peri," added a sentimental yonng 
oificer, smoothing his necktie and striking an ad- 
vantageoua attitude for displajnng a fine fignro, when 
the fair unknown should look up. 

Castleton, reticent as usual, held his peace. Balph 
closing his glass, remarked, quietly, ** She ia your 
new tenant of Rastbrook Cottage." 

••Ah, indeed I" 

It would be impossible to describe the vdnroea of 
disdain conveyed in those two words, "Ah. indeed 1'* 
as they were uttered by Mrs. Telfaire, who poised 
her head and straightened ber sbouldem, with a 
haughtinesa boding evil to the ofiender-^4 deter- 
mination to assert tne rights of the reapeotable ma- 
tron ou her own estate, and extinguish this intrnsive 
tenant, daring to be lovely, and be named Olympe. 



The boat gilded to the ahoKei and tfaa aleodeiv 
girhah figure roaa ilowiy, the ezqvisila young 
»oa tamed with gentia depreoatton ft e wai d tl^ 
group confronting her. 

The color deepened in ea«b cheek, tiie Wag 
laahea drooped an inatant ; then she laugtod, a nras- 
cal, bh?dlik* laagk, with jwt a tinge of derisiaa ia 
ita silvery notea, for tha dark eyea had eompre- 
bended the hitenae oeatampt, the fHgii aaverity, o< 
Mrs. TeliUre, standing a step or two fat ad^aoe of 
her guests. The men, every aa^sptangfbrvafd to 
assist the pretty intruder. 

The women gaied depreciating al ber mpre- 
taatioaa* tastefnl toikt. Bhe waved off aawiattnce, 
and. stepping out on Ike aaada, paosed a moMentia 
front of the grange dams never relaziog her Ik^wn 
upon the bright, beantitil.faoa, over wtii^ a akadov 
of regret was stealing. 

** Pardon me, 1 bava inoonvenieooad yo«»--alt. I 
am s« grieved !" Olympe aald« hi tha aoflast aod 
sweetest of voices. 

'* Yea," answered Mrs. TeUhire, vacompromia- 
ingly, *' yon have inooafreoianoed me." 

'•1 am very, very sad to know it ; but, ah— i^owiaa 
is my paaaion, and your laka ia channiag,'* added 
Olympe, in an entreating tone, nlafaia hat eyea 
swiftly to ICrs. TeUaire'a ooaatanaaea, than drop- 
ping tbem suddenly, aa if the atempaioC tha axpi»a> 
Bion overwhelmed nar* 

•' I am so grieved ; pray pardon me«-5oia four /" 
and, w'th a little gesture of deprecation, aheborned 
away, leaving Mra. Telfaire confounded by wbatahe 
afterward termed, the '• young woman'a audacity." 

•• She has dropped her haadkerehief, paor child," 
Castleton said, taking up the web-like fabric, flutter- 
ing to the ground, as she passed under the beeches. 

"Let me take it to hac?" aakad Balph, with, 
acwiden alaonty. 

"Thanks, no-4'U not trouble yon," answered 
Castleton, moving slowly in parauit of Olympe. 
'• Don't wait tor me ; I may walk over to the lodga- 
for my letters ; they are important," be added, tun- 
ing shortly around, and hurrying on before Mra. Tid- 
faire could utter a remonstrance. 

•* That kind of people invariably contrive to da- 
mand attention," she remarked, audibly, to Mra. 
Pelham. •• I shallaee to it that my gneata are not aa- 
noyed ; positively, there is no unit to the imperti- 
nence of these people. Dropping her haadkerohief 
for John Castleton to pick up ! Meraliy amaa peopla 
of that sort understand." 

" Very artful !" ejaculated Mrs. Pelham, drawiag 
np the heavy folda of her sUtt silk. •* Singnlar prefer- 
ence yon have in the way of tenaata, £liaabeth.. I 
really wonder at you." 

Mra. Telfaire oolored at the implied reproach. It 
waa a tender point with her, and a heavy aoore laid 
up against the new tenant. 

And then, tiiere waa Balnk II it had not baea 
for Castleton's courtesy, Balph. woold have gone ia 
pursuit of the ^ young woman '* to retain her pro- 
perty, and then who knows how she would have ear 
trapped him? 

•' Of coarse, dropping that handkerchief waa a 
premeditated stroke of policy ; bat men are ao ob- 
tuse they can never detect artifice," ^>aerved the 
astute hostess, uneasily, to Mra. Palhaoi, wlkoamiled 
with provoking condescension* 

*• Certahily not, Elisabeth; bat, poeitively, I am 
surprised at your allowing snob people lo gain a 
foothold; you know best, but I bad always auoh 
confidence in your judgment,'' responded the visitor, 
Koating herself in the boat, and appreciating the 
danger to the heir of Tellaire. Manor more vividly 
as she saw his continued attention to her own aris- 
tocratic, marriageable daughter. 

Castleton failed to return ; neither did ha make 
his appearance until the dressing-bell had anomioned 
(he guesia to the preparation for dinner, and then he 
came up the grand avenue looking aingtUarly ani- 
mated and wh&tling a lively air> bat withooit voueb* 
safing an account of himselL 
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lAto in the eTtotog, Mrs. TeUkfre. tookiDi^ out 
from the drawiog-room wiodow, saw Una oMttinff 
on the balcony wHh Philip Gfltespie, and the spark 
of Castleton^s cigar moving op and down tiie gra- 
Teled walk, as he sanntered onder the trees, onlj 
for a season; tiien ft vanished, and the coTeted 
parU appeared no more that night in the drawing- 
rooms* 

" I shall see Payne to-morrow abont the new 
tenant in the cottage ; we mnst get rid of her ; this 
will never do/' she said to Una, when the girl 
stopped in her bendofar to say Good-ni^t. 

^ Mamma, she seems perfectly ladyuke. Iwoold 
not disturb her," Una said seftly. 

" Yes, my dear ; bat yon don't understand ; there 
is no knowing what this woman may attempt ; think 
of yonr bromer— I most see to it. My friends will 
think mc perfectly irresponsible ; suppose she should 
marry Ralph.'' 

Una laughed saucily. 

**I thought you wanted Balph to marry?** she 
anggested in a good-humored jest. 

** Not an adventuress,'* was the indignant retort 

** Why do you think she is an adventuress T* ven- 
tured Una. 

** She is, of course — she looks like one — one can- 
not mistake that kind of people." 

^WeU — well, mamma, as you please — good- 
night." and kissing her mother|B cheek, Una de- 
parted to her own room, to dream of Philip GiQes- 
pie^s handsome eyes and wooing words. 

A fortnight passed away; CasUeton took his 
leave of Telfaire manor-house unimpressed by tlie 
beauty ol its daughters. Indefifttigabfe matchMker 
that she was, Mrs. Telfabe had to acknowledge her 
nice little schemes, this time, a failure. Ca^tleton 
proved himself indiiferent and invulnerable to the 
i^arthi.in darts aimed at his heart. He had baffled 
every device of feminine fascination and finesse— 
bafQed them and gone away, free as he came. 
Payne had decided that nothing could remove the 
new tenant of Eastbrook, and Philip Gillespie was 
far more attentive to Una than the watchful mother 
approved ; so poor Mrs. Telfaire 's domestic cup of 
disappointment and anno]^ce overfiowed. 

Everrthing had combined to trouble and dis- 

E lease her, this Autumn, when every plan had 
egun under such anspidoas circumstances, and 
promised such abundant harvest; she had never 
been so thwarted and tried by the perversity of re- 
sults. 

Fortunately Philip Gillespie's visit drew to a doee. 

** I will never ask him nere again,*' she said to 
Una, as a peroration to an unusually spirited lec- 
ture upon Una's af&bility to the pleasant, landless 
young fellow. ''I have a line from my intimate 
mend, Madame Gayarrfe, whom I have not seen for 
three years. She will come down to*morow to 
spend one day, and take her niece back to New 
Orleans,** Mrs. Telfafare announced with some pride, 
for the old Spanish family were ezdnsive ana 
haughty as toefar Castilian ancestors, besides the 
sdded power of wealth. 

Therefore, it was with a gratifying sense of envi- 
able favor from the Gawrte that she imparted 
the newt to the guests oreakfhsting with her the 
Teiy morning after Una had recdved the maternal 
opinton of Pnilip Gillespie. 

** Who is her niece. Elizabetiir* asked Mrs. Pel- 
ham. " I can't imagine. I wish we knew where 
she is staying ; nothing should prevent my showing 
her the politeness due to one of that family ; heiress, 
too, of all Judge Gayarrfe*s immense property. I 
should have been glad to introduce Ralpn,** Mrs. 
Telfaire said, in strict confidence. 

** Wholly in vain while you are so imprudent as to 
retain that Olympe in his vicinity. Do you know, 
iHizabeth, mv maid tells me he sends her flowers 
daily f^om the hothouse, and spendsrthe time we 
imagine him hunting in tibe sodety of fhis oerson !" 
and Mrs. Pelham took a prolonged sniff of her 
saeDSng^alts, while Mrl. Telfaire gasped tor breath. 



^ I wUt see him about it: he shall net amuse him- 
self with the giri," she replied, with admirable xwu 

** Amuse himself! Myd«ar Elizabeth, men art such 
egregious fools." 

Mrs. Pelham took up the momtog papers, as she 
made this sage remark, leaving 1^ bosom-friend 
more alarmed than she cared to acknowledge, and 
more than ever resolved to emancipate herself from 
the dangers of this doubtful tenant 

** I am convinced they rented the cottage with a 
design upon Balph. It was a conspiracy; these 
low people have no scruples about i^nderband 
measures,'* she said, excitedly, to Una, when they 
were alone in tiie moratng-room. 

** Oh, no, mamma ; she looks so veryai^et, I am 
sure she is a lady," answered the daughter, warmly. 

*• What do you mean, Una?** Mrs. Telfaire's tone 
was sharp as she made the abrupt demand. 

*' Phil Gillespie says she Is fresh and innocent as 
a daisy.'* pursued Una, in a conciliatory tone. 

♦* Pray, what can he know of It? That kind of 
people are too wise to waste their time upon pau- 
pers, and there are some others who would do well 
to imitate their good sense. The young man has 
not taken the young girl out of MUph*s way as I 
meant he should. Phil— pray don't let me hear that 
again, Caroline Telfidre. I sincerely wish I was 
fairly rid of them all ; I am annoyed to death." 

Mrs. Telfaire paused to discover herself talking to 
the air. The audience of one had disappeared, and 
as she pronounced the last fretful words, was saun- 
tering slowly down the terrace with Phil Gillespie, 
listemng with Uughter and arch glances, to words 
the keen-witted mother could not have endured. 

Madame Gayarr^'s traTeling^oarriage drew up be- 
fore the manor-hoQse door, sod the dusky-eyed, 
stately womaa descendhig from it, found herself 
folded in Mrs. Tellaire*s warm eabraee. 

** It is so charming of yon set to forget me en- 
tirely,*' murmured the hoatese, leading her in. 'U'll 
not speak of her niece until after dinner; she wUl 
more readily iorgive n^ want of eourtesy,** Mrs. 
Telfaire had said to Lfaia. 

She waa a very ejperltBced tactician, so the 
niece remained nnmeatioBed. So much had to be 
said, such a review of three years, and Mrs Telfaire 
was such a charming woman, so brilliapt and 
piquanie^ that the reserved, indolent Madame Ga* 
yarrft had no opportonity to even think of anybody 
else until dinner. 

** My dear friend, I have really forgotten to ask 
how you like my Uttle nieoe ? Is she not a fascinat- 
ing bit of nature ? S«oh an odd fancy, to stay with 
her govemees a v^ole month. I suppose you have 
seen a peht deal of hw; she is to marry young GU- 
lespie in the Spring, a tsn of my old fhend, Archie 
Gillespie— poor Arcnie, how handsome and dashing 
he was ; how he roshed through life like a magnifi- 
cent thoroughbred racer ; the son has aU b's charms, 
without the diablerie, I am so dellffhted; but think 
of the child meeting her fate here." 

Madame paused, atrifle surarised at M^e. Telfaire's 
amazed countenance, and im, Pelbami shocked 
ezoUimation. 

** Is it possible you haven*t sees Oiynqpa, my 
niece r* she asked, quickly. 

" Olympe !'* repeated all, except Balnh. 

" Tea; my little niece—a perfeot fUry. Do yoa 
mean that you have not seen Olympe Gayair^ 
who is staying with her governess at Eastbrook Cot- 
tage? ActaaUy, I thought EaMb:ook Cottage your 
property." 

To say that Mrs. Telfidre was dismayed, con- 
founded, dumb, would be pntting it very mil^y. 
She was all three, in a most exaggerated sense. 
She was dazed, demoralized ; and even Mrs. Pelham 
found herself unable to collect her stampeded 
thoughts sufBdently to answer. Balph, hitherto 
silent, came to the rescue. 

" She is at Eastbrook Cottage. I have seen her 
f^qnently, but it is her caprice to remabi ^cc^,*' 
he said, slo^rly and reluctantly. 
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" To thmk," Mn. TelfiSre Hdd. that night, with 
tesn oF Texalion tnd cliaEria —'■ ta thiak th&t I 
■hoold hava Iraalad Judge Gajairb's nines lo 1dm- 
IcdU;. and John CaaUsttm kneir all tba tiaw. What 
abaUIdo! And thara li Balph " 

"What aboDt Balphr' aaked that IndiTidoal, eo- 
terinir her dreujng'rooai at that momaDt. 

"Olympe." abe repeated, bittarlf. 



a aod made a fool 
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and Oljmpa baa prelerted Pbil GUlrapla. 
apeak it Mr agaiD. 1 caa't beai it jet. ' 
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handa," ahe addad, in tli« deapalr and aomw of 
herhaait. 

" Aj. be baa done a* 7011 deared,'* vaa the gria 
raipoDH, " and there ia Dothiog left for me aaTg 
the mortUaatloa of failure aod— ab, yea! — the plna- 
ora of cDDgntnlatlng Fbil apon bia trlomph." 

Poor Hra. TaUaire bDrisd bar lace in the plUoata 
aod groaaed. What might baie been, aare Tor liet 
owi Bobamea.l 8ba waa aaliaotad to laoe hsr olul- 
dreo. Thej had been aware of it alt Uila while! 

" Yoa might have kooWD It. Elizabeth," Hn. Pd- 
bam aald, lafing 00 the laatttraw, " when yon were 
ao imprndeDt aa to aak todds Gilleipie here. Beally, 
JOB have «o little Judgment.'' 
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The Captain's Last Love. 

"Trb captain ii gtOl in the prime of life/' the 
widow remarked to me. *'He has giyen np his 
ship ; he possesses a sufficient income, and he has 
nobody to Mve with him. I should like to know why 
he doesn't marry/' 

" The captain was excessively rode to me." the 
widow's yoaoger sister added, on her side. ** When 
we took leave of him in London, I asked if there 
was any likelihood of his Joining us at Brighton this 
season. He tnmed his back on me ss if I had 
mortally offended him, and he made me this extra- 
ordinary answer, * Miss, I hate the sight of the sea !' 
The man has been a sailor all his lue. What does 
he mean by saying that he hates the sight of the 
■ea?" 

I was entirely at the mercy of the widow and the 
widow's sister. The other members of onr little 
society at the boarding-house had all gone to a con- 
cert. I was known to be the captain's oldest 
Aiend, and to be well acquainted with all the events 
of the captain's lif6. No polite alternative was left 
but to answer the questions that had been put to 
me. 

" I can satisfy your curiosity," I said to the two 
ladies, " without violating any confidence reposed 
in me— if you only have patience enough to listen to 
a very strange story. 

It is needless to report the answer that I received. 
We sent away the tea-things, and we trimmed the 
lamp, and then I told the ladies why the captain 
would never marrv, and why, sailor as he was, he 
bated the sight of the sea. 

The British merchantman Fortuna— on the last 
occasion when our fHend, the captain, took com- 
mand of the ship—sailed from the port of Liverpool 
with the morning tide. She was bound to certain 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, in search of a cargo of 
sandalwopd— a commodity which, in those days, 
found a ready and profitable market in the Chinese 
Empire. 

A large discretion wss reposed in the captain by 
the owners, who knew him to be not only thor- 
oughly trustworthy, but a man of rare ability, care- 
fully cultivated during the leisure hours of a seafaring 
life. Devoted heart and soul to his professioniu 
dutieSf he was a hard reader and an excellent 
linguist as well. 

Having had considerable experience among the 
inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, he had attentively 
studied their characters, and had mastered their 
language in more than one of its many dialects. 
Thanks to the valuable information thus obtained, 
he captain was never at a loss to conciliate the 
i.^landers ; and he had more than once succeeded in 
finding a cargo, under circumstances in which other 
oantains had fiiiled. 

Possessing these merits, he had his fair share of 
human defects. For instance, he was a little too 
conscious of his own good looks — of his bright, 
chestnut hair and whiskers, of his beautiful blue 
eyes, of his fair, white skin, which many a woman 
had looked at with the admiration that is akin to 
envy. His shapely hands were protected by gloves ; 
a broad-brimmed hat sheltered his complexion in 
fine weather from the sun. He wss nice in his 
choice of periumes ; he never drank spirits, and the 
smell of tobacco wss abhorrent to him. 

New men among his officers and his crew, seeing 
bim studjring in his cabin, perfectly dressed, washed 
and brushed until he was an object speckless to 
look upon, soft of voice and careful In his choice of 
words, were apt to conclude that they had trusted 
themselves at sea under a commander who was an 
anomalous mixture of a schoolmaster and a dandy. 
But if the slightest infraction of discipline took 
place, or if the storm rose and the vessel was in 

Eeril, it was soon discovered that the gloved hands 
eld a rod of iron, that the soft voice could make 
itself heard through wind and sea from one end of 



the deck to the other, and that it issued orders wUeh 
the greatest fool on board knew to b« orders that 
saved the ship. 
Throughout his professional lifs, the general fan- 

Sression that this variouslv gifted man produced on 
le little worid abonl him was always the saoe. 
Some few liked him ; everybody respected hhn : do* 
body understood him. The captain accepted thoee 
results, and went on reading his books and protect- 
ing his complexion ; and his ownen ahook hands 
with him, and put up with his f^loves. 

The Portnna touched at Rio for water, and for 
supplies of food which might prove useful in esse of 
scurvy. In due time the ship rounded Cape Horn, 
in the finest weather ever known in those latitodes 
by the oldest hand on board. The mate, one Mr. 
liuncalf'->a boozing, wheeling, seU-confldent old 
sea-dog, with a flambg face and a vast vocabolaiy 
of oatha— swore that he didn't like it. 

'* The fbul weather's coming, my lads," said Hi, 
Duncalf. ** Mark m^ words, there'll be wind enough 
to take tibe curl out of the captain's whiskers before 
we are many davs elder." 

During a fortnight more the ship cruised in search 
of tlie ialiands to which the owners had directed her. 
At the end of that time the wind took the predicted 
liberties with the captain's whiskers, and Mr. Dun- 
calf stood revealed to an admiring crew In the char- 
acter of a true prophet. 

For three days and three nights the Fortnna ran 
before the atorm, at the mercy of wind and aea. On 
the fourth morning the gale blew itself out, the nm 
M>peared again toward noon, and the captahi was 
able to take an observation. The result informed 
him that he was in a part of the Pacific Ocean with 
which he was entirely unacquainted. Thereopon 
the officers were called into the cabin. Mr. Don- 
calf, as became his rank, was consulted flnt Hit 
opinion possessed the merit of brevity. 

" My lads, the ship's bewitched. Take niy word 
for it, we shall wish ourselves luick In onr own Uti* 
tudes before we are manv days older." Which, 
being interpreted, meant that Mr. Duncalf was lost, 
like nis superior officer, in a part of the ocean of 
which he knew nothing. 

The captain decided (the weather being now quite 
fine again) to stand on, under an easy press of saO, 
for four-and-twenty houra more, and to see if any- 
thing oame of it. 

Soon after nlghtfiall something did oome of It The 
look-out forward haOed the deck with the dreadftal 
cry, " Breakers ahead 1" In less than a minute more 
everybody heard the crash of the broken water. 
The Fortuna was put about, and came round atowlj 
in the light wind. Thanks to the timely alarm and 
the fine weather, the aafe^ of the vessel was eadv 
provided for. They kept her under short safl, and 
thev waited for the morning. 

The dawn showed them In the distance a glorions 

Seen island, not marked In the ship's charts— an 
and girt anout bv a coral reef, ana having in its 
midst a high -peaked mountain, which looked, 
through the telescope, like a mountain of volcanic 
origin. Mr. Dimcalf, taking his morning draught of 
rum-and- water, ahook his groggy old head ana aaid 
fand swore)* 

• * My lads,* I don't Uke the look of that island." 

The captain was of a diflerent opinion. Be had 
one of the ship's boats put into the water ; he armed 
himself and six of the crew who accompanied him, 
and awav he went in the morning sunlight to viait 
the island. 

Skirting round the coral reef, they found a natural 
breach, which proved to be broad enough and deep 
enough not only for the passage of the ooat, hot of 
the uiip herself. If needful. Crossing the broad inner 
belt of smooth water, they approached the golden 
sands of the island, strewed with magnificent shells, 
and crowded bv the dosky islanders — men, women 
and children, all waiting in breathless aatonishment 
to see the strangers land. 

The captain kept the boat off, and examined th« 
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Uandert careftilly. The innoeexit, limple people 
danced and sang, and ran into the water, implor- 
ing their wonderM white Tisitora by gestures to 
come on shore. Not a creature among them car- 
ried anna of any sort ; a hospitable cnrioel^ ani- 
mated the entire population. The men cried out, 
in their amoo^ musical language, *' Come and eat!" 
and the plump, black-eyed women, all laughing to- 
gether, added their own invitation, ** Come and be 
iksedl'V Was it in mortals to resist such tempta- 
tieos aa these ? The captain led the way on shore, 
and the women surrounded him in an instant, and 
screamed for joy at the glorious spectacle of his 
whiskers, his complexion, and his gloves. So the 
mariners from the far north were welcomed to the 
newly discovered island. 

The morning wore on. Mr. Dunoalf, in charge 
of the ship, cursing the island over his rum-and- 
water, aa *' a beastly green strip of a pUce, not laid 
down in any Christian chart," was kept waiting four 
mortal hours before the captain returned to his 
command, and reported himself to his offioers as 
fcdiows: 

He had found hia knowledge of the Polynesian 
dialects sufficient to make himself in some degree 
OBderstood by the nativea of the new island. Under 
the guidance of the chief, he had made a first Journey 
of exploration, and had seen for himself that the 
place was a marvel of natural beauty and fertilitv. 
The one barren spot in it was the peak of the volcamo 
mountain, composed of crumbling rock : originally, 
no doubt, lava and ashes, which had cooled and con- 
solidated with the lapse of time. So far as he had 
seen, the crater at the top was now an extinct 
crater. But, if he had nnderstood rightly, the chief 
had spoken of earthquakes and eruptions at certahi 
bygone periods, some of which lay within his own 
earasat recollections of the place. Adverting next 
to oonaiderations of practical utility, the captain 
announced that he had seen sandal-wood enough on 
the island to load a dozen ships, and that the natives 
were willing to part with it for a few toys and 
trinkets generally distributed among them. To the 
mate'a olBgust, the Fortuna was taken inside the 
reef that day, and was anchored before sunset in a 
niUoral harbor. Twelve hours of recreation, begin- 
ning with the next morning, were granted to the 
men, under the wise restrictions in such cases es- 
taU^ed by the captain. That interval over, the 
work of cutting the precious wood and loading the 
ship was to be uninterndttingly pursued. 

Mr. Duncalf had the first watch after the For- 
tnnahad been made snug. He took the boatswain 
aside (an ancient sea-dog Uke himselOt and he said, 
in a gruff whisper : " Mj lad, this here ain*t the isl- 
and udd down in our sauing orders. See if mischief 
dont come ot disobeying orders before we are many 
dava <^er." 

Nothing in the shape of mischief happened that 
night, ^t at sunrise the next morning a suspicious 
drcumstance occurred ; and Mr. Duncalf whispered 
to the boatswain: "What did I tell yon?" The 
captain and the chief of the islanders held a private 
conference in Uie cabin : and the captain, after first 
forbidding any communication with the shore until 
hia return, suddenly left the ship alone with the 
chief, in the chief's own canoe. 

Wbat did this strange disappearance mean ? The 
captain himself, when he took his seat in the canoe, 
would have been puzzled to answer that question. 
*' Shall we be a long time away from the ship ?*' he 
asked. 

The chief answered mysteriously : ** Long time 
or short time, your life depends on it, and the Uvea 
of jour men." 

Paddling his light little vessel in silence over the 
smooth water inside the reef, the chief took his vis- 
itor ashore at a part of the island which was quite 
new to the captain. The two crossed a ravine and 
ascended an eminence beyond. There the chief 
stopped, and silently pointed out to sea. 

The captain looked in the direction indicated to ' 



him, and discovered a second and smaller island, 
Iving away to the southwest at a distance of un- 
der two miles. Taking out his telescope from the 
case by which it was shmg at his back, he ex- 
amined the place through ma glass. Two of the 
native canoes were lying off the shore of the new 
island; and the men in them appeared to be all 
kneeling or crouching in curiously chosen attitudes. 
Shifting his range a little, the captain next beheld 
the figure of a tall and solitary man— the one in- 
habitant of the island whom he could discover. 
The man was standing on the highest point of a 
rocky cape. A fire was burning at his feet. Now 
he lifted his arms solemnly to the sky ; now he 
dropped some invisible ftiel into the fire, which 
made a blue smoke ; and now he cast other invisi- 
ble objects into the canoes floating beneath him, 
which the islanders reverently received with bodies 
that crouched in abject submission. Lowering 
his telescope, the captain looked round at the chief 
for an explanation. The chief gave the explana- 
tion rea^y. His language may be interpreted in 
these terms: 

" Wonderfbl .white stranger! the island you see 
yonder is a Holy Island. As such it is 2booo— an 
island sanctifled and set apart. The honorable 
person whom yon notice on the rock is an all-pow- 
erful feivorite of the gods. He is bv vocation a aor- 
cerer, and by rank a priest. You now see him 
casting charms and blessings into the canoes of 
our fishermen, who kneel to him for fine weather 
and great plenty of fish. If any profttne person, 
native or stranger, presumes to set foot on that 
island, my otherwise peaceable subjects will (in 
the performance of a religious duty) put that per- 
son to death. Mention this to your men. * Tney 
will be fed by my male people and fondled by my 
female people so long aa they keep clear or tM 
Holy Isle. As they value their Hvea, let them re- 
spect this prohibition. Is it understood between 
us? Wonderful white stranger, my canoe Is wait- 
ing for you. Let us go back." 

Understanding enough of the chiefa language (il- 
lustrated by his gestures) to receive in the right 
Sirit the communication thus addressed to him, 
e captain repeated the warning to the ship's com- 
pany in the plunest possible Ei^lish. The officers 
and men then took their holiday on shore, with 
the exception of Mr. Duncalf, who podtively re- 
fused to leave the ahip. For twelve deiightAil honra 
they were fed hj the male people and fondled by 
the female people, and then they were mercilessly 
torn from the nesn-pots and the arms of their new 
friends, and set to work on the sandal-wood in 

good earnest. Mr. Duncalf superintended the load- 
ig, and waited for the mischief that was to come 
of disobeying the owners' orders with 4k confidence 
worthy of a better cause. 

Strangely enough, chance once more declared it- 
self in favor of the mate's point of view. This 
mischief did actually come, and the chosen instru- 
ment of it was a handsome young islander, who 
was one of the sons of the cnief. 

The captain had taken a fancy to the sweet-tern- 

Sered, intelligent lad. Pursuing his studies in the 
ialect of the island at leisure hours, he had made 
the chiefs son his tutor, and had amused himself by 
instructing the youth in English by way of return. 
More than a month had passed in this intercourse, 
and the ship's lading was beinff rapidly completed, 
when, in an evil hour, the taik between the two 
turned on the subject of the Holy Island. 

'*Does nobody live on the island but the priest?" 
the captain asked. 

The chiefs son looked round him suspiciously. 

" Promise me you won't tell anybody," he began, 
very estmestly. 

The captain gave his promise. 

"There is one other person on the Island," the 
lad whispered ; ** a person to feast your eyes upon 
if you could only see her ! She Is the priest'iB daugh- 
ter. She was taken to the island in her Infancy, and 
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hM iieTer left it linoe. In that lacred soUtade she 
hti never looked on any human beings but her 
lather and ber mother. I once saw her from my 
canoe, taking cave not to attract her notice, or to 
approach too near the holy solL Oh» so young, 
dear master, and oh, so beautiAil!'* 

The chiefs son completed the description by kiss- 
ing his own hands in suent raptnre. 

The captain's fine blue eyes sparkled. He asked 
no more questions ; but, later on that day, he paid a 
•ecret Tint to the eminence which oTcrlookeid the 
Holy Island. The next day and the next he stole 
away to the same place. On the fourth day fktal 
Derany &vored him. He saw the nj^niph of the 
island through his telescope, standing alone upon 
the cape on which he haa a^eady discoTered ner 
tatiier. She was feedhig some tame birds, which 
looked like turtle-dovea. 

The glass showed the captain her pure, white 
robe, fluttering in the sea breeze ; her long black 
hair filling to her heels ; her slim and supple voung 
figure, her simple grace of attitude as sne tamed 
tUs way and that, attending to the wants of her 
birds. 

Before her was the blue ocean ; behind her was 
the lustrons green of the island forest The cap- 
tain's TiTid imagination supplied the inevitable de- 
fects of the glass. He looked and looked until his 
eyes and his arms ached. And when she flitted 
lightly back into the forest, with her birds after her. 
the captain shut up his telescope with a sigh, and 
said to liimself, *^ I have seen an angel !*' 

'* FroM that hour he became an altered man ; he 
was languid, silent, interested in notUng. General 
opinion decided that he was going to be token ill. 

A week more elapsed, and the officers and crew 
began to tolk of the voyage to their market in China. 
The captein reftised to fix a day for sailing. He 
even took offense at being asked to decide. Instead 
of sleeping in his cabin, he went ashore for the night* 

Not many hours afterward, just before daybreak, 
Mr. Duncalf, snoring in his cabin on decx, was 
aroused by a hand laid on his shoulder. The swing- 
ing-lamp, stiU alight, showed him the dusky lace of 
the chiefs son, convuhMd with terror. Bv wild 
signs, by disconnected words in the httle English 
which he had learnt, the lad tried to make the mate 
understand him. 

Dense Mr. Duncalf. understanding nothing, hailed 
the second officer, on the opposite side of the deck. 
The second officer was young and intelligent He 
rightly interpreted the terrible news that nad come 
to the diip. The captain had broken his own rules. 
Watehing Us opportunity, under cover of the night, 
he had taken a canoe, and had secretly crossed the 
channel to the Holy Island. No one had been near 
him at the time but the chiefs son. The lad had 
vainly tried to jndnce him to abandon his desperate 
enterprise, and had vainly waited on the shore in 
the hope of hearinff the sound of the paddle announc- 
ing his retarn. Beyond all reasonable doubt the 
i^tuated man had set foot on the shores of the 
tabooed island. 

The one chance for his life was to conceal what 
he had done until ^e ship could be got out of the 
harbor, and then -if no harm had come to him in 
the interval— to rescue him alter nightfall. It was 
decided to spread the report that he had really been 
taken ill, and that he was confined to his cabin. 
The chiefs son, whose heart the captain's kindness 
had won, could be trusted to do this, and to keep 
the secret faithfully for the captain*s sake. Toward 
noon the next day they attempted to teke the ship 
to sea, and failed for want of wind. Hour by hour 
the heat grew more and more oppressive. As 
the day declined, there were ominous appearances 
in the western heaven. The natives, who had given 
some trouble during the day by their anxiety to see 
the captain, and oy their curiosity to know the 
cause of the sudden preparations for the ship's de- 
partare, all went asnore together, looking iospi- 
oiouily at the sky, and reappeared no more. 



Just at midnight the ship— still hi her snag berth 
Inside the reef— snddenly trembled from her ceel to 
her mast-heads. Xr. Duncalf, surronnded by the 
startled crew, sho<A his knotty fist at the island si 
if he could see it in the dark. 

" My lada. what did I tell you? That was a ahodc 
of earthquake." 

With the momfaig the threatening aspect of At 
weather unexpectedly disappeared. A hint, hot 
breeze from the land. Just enomrti to give tiie ship 
steerage-way, oflbred Mr. DuncauTa chance of getthw 
to sea. Slowly the Fortnna, with the mate btansw 
at the wheel, half-sailed, half-drifted, into ^w opea 
ocean. At a distance of barely two miles tnm the 
island the breeze was felt no more, and the vessel 
lay becalmed for the rest of the day. 

At night the men waited their orders, expecfiag 
to be sent after thefr captain in one of the boats. 
The intense darkness, the airless heat, and a second 
shock of earthquake-olnst felt in the ship at her 
present distance from the land— warned the mate to 
oe cautious. 

«* I ameU mischief hi the ah*," said Mr. DoncaH. 
*' The captatai must wait nntfl I am surer of the 
weather." 

Still no change came with the new di^. The dead 
calm continued, and the airless heat As the day 
declined, another ominous appearance became 
visible. A thin line of smoke was discovered tiiroogh 
the telescope, ascending flrom the tmmiost peak of 
the mountain on the mun island. Was the volcano 
threatening an eruption? The mate, for one, enter- 
tained no doubt of it. 

" By the Lord, the place is going to burst up !" 
said Mr. Duncalf. ** Come what may of it, we mnst 
find tkm captahi to-night !" 

What was the lost captain doing ? and what chance 
had the crew of finding hhn that night ? 

He bad committed nimself to fis desperate ad- 
venture, without fomdng any plan for the preaerva- 
tion of his own safety, without giving even a 
momentery consideration to the consequences 
that might follow. I^ie charming pictare that 
he had seen through his telescope had hauated 
hhn night and dav. The image of the inno- 
cent creatore, secluded from humanity in her 
island-solitude, was the one image that filled Mm 
mind. A man, passing a woman in the street, acts 
on the impulse to turn and follow her, and hi that 
one thoughtless moment shapes the destiny of Us 
future life. The captein, seing the canoe on the 
beach, acted on a similar impulse when he took the 

E addle and shaped his recluess course for the ta- 
ooed island. 

Beaching the shore whfle it was still dark, he fid 
one sensibTe thing— he hid the canoe so that it might 
not betray him wnen the daylight came. That done, 
he waited for the morning on the outskirts of the 
forest 

The trembling light of dawn revealed tiie mys- 
terious solitude around him. Following the eater 
limite of the trees, first in one direction, then hi aa- 
other, and finding no trace of any livhig creature, 
he decided on penetrathig to the interior of ths 
island. He entered the forest 

An hour of walking brought him to rising groood. 
Continuing the ascent, he got clear of the trees, aod 
stood on tne grassy top oi a broad cliff which over 
looked the sea. An open hut was on the chff. He 
cautiously looked In, and discovered ^at it wts 
emptv. The few household utensils left about, tod 
the umple bed of leaves in a comer, were covered 
with fine, sandy dost Night bfrds fiew blunderinf 
out ol inner cavities in the root, aa*! took refoge ft 
the shadows of the forest below. It was plain thit 
the hut had not been inhabited for some nme piit 

Standing at the open doorway, and coB8idertB| 
what he ahoold do next, the captain saw a bin 
fiying toward him out of the forest It was a turtle- 
dove, so tame that it fluttered close np to hhn. At 
the same moment the sound of sweet laughter be- 
came aodible among the trees. HiahMitbeatfkiti 
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to kdruiced ■ Sen itepg tni itopped. In i mo- 
DMErtBora thsojmpfa <n the tiUiid appeared, la her 
wliltB robe, uoending the cliff In imnalt ol that 
tnut bird. Bba mw him, ind loddanlr stood 
■tOl, Aock inatlatil««i bf tb« uuwlng dlicov- 
DT that had borat upon faer. The captain ap- 
pniubad, imlUni; and noldlng out hla band. BEe 
MKT n>Ted; aha atood berora him id helpleis 
wndannent; her lovely black ejei Sxed on him 
mD-bound; ber dnikj bosom palpitating above 
tM blkD folda of her robe J her rich, r«d lipa parted 

.. .._. ..dhi™ir. He'Tentured 

M ipau to bar In the Uuniage or the main Island. 
n* Mond of Ui ToiM, MdTMdng ber in the Ian- 
IMge that aba ttam, Tonaad the lovel? crsiiore to 
tsthnu Bb« ittrted. itepped cloM np to Um. and 
dnipptd on her kneea at bfa fiwl. 

" 1^ (Mher wonblpi Innilble dettim,*^ iilie said, 
•ofll;. "An TonavMbledeltjT Hai mymotheT 
MDt TOUT" Bba polirted aa ihe spoke to the de- 
mtM hut beUnd mem. "Ton appear to at," sho 
wtjtf <■, '* In tha plaoa wore mj motbei died. !■ it 
tor bMT aaka that jnrn ahow yoanell to her cbildT 
BeaoUMdal^! come to the templi 



„ jt land. The girl 

., __» iHMkfrom Urn wBh alooli of terror. 

" Ha ii not llk« my Atber," she uid to herwlf ; 
" be ia not llks me. la he the lylaK demon ol Ibe 
mpheeyT la he the predeatlned destroyer of onr 

ns Mptttn's ezperlenoB of the sex showed him 
Ike 00^ lara -wtj out of an awkward posttlon in 
wUeb M was now plaoed. He appealed to his per- 
MMl ■ppamnca. 

" Do I la<A Uke a demon !" he aAed. 

Her area met hia. A half-amile trembled on her 
Bps. The captain Teotored on aaking what she 
■lent br the pradeatliied destmction oiF the Island. 
She iM np bar hand solemnly, and repeated the 
prophaoj. Tbe Holy hlaad wss threatened with 
destmetlon by an erO bdng, who wonid one day ap- 
pear OB Ka riures. Ta arert the fhtall^, the place 
had been sanetHM and aet apart, nnder tbe protec- 
tion of the n>ds and their prleit. Here irss the 
reaaoa fhr the taboo, and for Ihe OKlraordlnary 
stiictDenwIth whMiHwaa enforced. littenli 

tentlTBly to hla charming companion, the ca 

took bar hand, and pressed It gently. " Do I feel 
Uke a demon?" he whispered. 

HsT sltan. browD Dngera closed frankly on his 
bund. " Too feel soft and frisndly," she aald, with 
the fcarleas candor of a cUld. " Sqaseie me aoain. 
1 like it!" 

The next moment she snatehed ber hand away 
bom him. Ute sense of bis daoeer had anddenly 
(breed itaelr oa her mind. 

"Hmy fstlierBeesyon," she said, "be will light 
tlie slgnu-llre at the temple, and the people from 
over yonder will come here and pot yon to death. 
— - - - It 6 bi ■ 



H? 



broad daylight, 
id, approaching 



She oouddered for a moment. 
liiB, Itid har handa on hh ihonldr 

" SUy here till nightfall," etio eaid. " My thther 
noTer canwa this way. Tbe light uf tbe place where 
my mother died la horrible to liim. Ton are aale 
hare. Promise to stay here tUI alght-linie.' 

The captain gave bis promise. Freed fr 

I.I ,— .1.. _i_ii — jj^Qj loalhem lemperament 

■■■■-'■"" "- "aet gayely 

. . .. anger aa ahe might 

bare admired a new bird that bad Sown to her to be 
petted wMb the reet. Bhe patted Us hir, while 
ikin, ud wlikad (he had a sUn Uks it She IBted 



raptain liad not left 

to send hMf away 
reaolotioii^ u Idy. 



IheL - 

ber. Bla watch waa a new revelation to ber. 
She reatPd her head on his shoulder to Uatan 
delightedly to the ticking, aa he beld the watch to 
bee ear. Her liagriQt breath played on hia face, 
ber warm, aopple flgnre rested against bim aoMy. 
Tbe captaio'i arm stole roood her waist, and the 
captain*! Upa gently lODched hers. 

ahe luted her head with a took of pleased snr- 
priie. "Thank yoo," said the child ol nalore, 
simplT. "Kiss me again; I like it. Iby I kisa 

nie tame tnrtle-dor* perched on her shoulder as 
■he gave the captain ber Snt kits, and diTcrted ber 
thoDghls to the peta tliat abs hsd left, in ptinnit of 
the tmant dove. 

" Come," ahe said. " tod see my birds. I keep 
them on this side of the fbrett There is no danger, 
so loos aa yon don't show yonraeU on tlie other 
rids, lly name la Abnata: AimaU will take oare 
of yon. Oh, what abesntifta white neck yon have!" 
She pnt her arm sdmlriogly roimd hla neck. Tbe 

Sloi ., 

in ttie leafy solitades of the forest. And the tl 
dove flnllered before them, a winged messenger of 
love, cooing to his mat*. 

The Dlghtbad come, and tbe captain hadm 

the Island. Aimala's reeolotic- ' ' "-' 

In the darkness waa a lorgotu 
She had lot him persoade her that he w 
dancer, so long as be remsined hi the hat on tbe 
clUT; and she had promised, at parting, to return to 
him, while the priest was still Bleeping, at the dawn 

He waa alone In the hat Tbe thonght of the in- 
nocent oreatnre whom ha loved wae sorrowftdly as 
well aa tenderly present to bis mind. He ^moat re- 
gretted hla laah visit to the island. "T will Uke 
her with "" "" "--'--"•'-- —•' '^ bimaalf. 
" What d he world! 

Aimataal 

The inti «pped ont 

on the elil ' a breath 

of air. 1 Felt in the 

ship while bagrooDd 



watchedt tbavagna 

aeneeora., e reasoned 

WIUi the first ray* of daybreak ha descended Into 
Ihe forest, and saw the lovely being whose aalety 
was already preciooa to blm aa his own. harrying 
to meet blm Uiroaghthe trees, 

Bhe wared her hand distractedly as sba np- 
proBched liim. "Go!" ahe cned; "go away m 
yonr canoe before the island la destroyed !" 

He did bis beat to qnlet her alarm. Wss It tbe 
■hock of earthquake that had ndghtaned her? It 
wai not only the ahock of earthquake, it was some- 
thing more omlnooa atill which had followed the 
shock. There waa a lake near the temple, the 
waters of which were suppoaed to be heated by 
snbterraneHn fires. The lake bad risen with the 
earthquake, bad bnbbled Inrlouslv, and had then 
melted away in the night. Her father, viewing the 
portent with horror, had gone to the cape, to watch 
the volcano □□ the main island, and to hnplore, by 
prayera and sacrificea, the protection of Ihe goda. 
Hearing thia, the captain entreated Almata to li - 



thia, the captain entreated A 

the emptied lake in tbe abaemie of the 

priest. She he^lated ; bnt his bDnenca n 
powerfnl. He prevailed — '— '- ' — *■"- 
him throngh the forest. 



evailed on her to tt 



TEE CAPTlOra LAST LOVZ. 



' BflkcUof Uw forlbeM limit oFtbe trcM, ibuj cuna 
ont npoB open, rocky gronnd thtt ilopad nntl; 
downwkrd towud tha centra of thi Itlud. HiTing 
enUei tUi space, ibtj wnini it & nitnn] imptf 
theiln ol rock. On ana ildc of ft tb« temple ap- 
p«»ed, pirtl* «xcaTKted. pMtl; !nrrati bf a mto- 
rai ea*era. in ona of tha Utanl brinchai of tha 
canrn wii lh« dwelling of iba prieit and bli dangb- 
tsr. Tha month of it looked ont on tha rockj bidn 
of the lake. Btooplng over tha adge of tht badn, 
the captain diBCOvered, hr down to the empl? 
dapthi.allgfatcloadofitaKiP. Not a drop of water 
waa vlilbla anjwhere. 

" Doei Siaiatui notblngr' uid Atoiiti, pdot- 
ing to the abjas, Sb« ibnddared, and hid bar face 
on the captaln'a boiom. " Hj father B*y«,'* aha 
irUaperacI, " that !t Is your doing." 

Tbe captain ataited. 

" DoM Tonr lather know that I am on tha bland T" 

She looked up M him witit a qnick glance of re- 
proach. 

" Do Ton thfnk T would tall Um. and pnl Tourllh 
to parDf" ahe aaked. " My hther lelt the daitroyel 
of the liland In the earthquake ; mj ftther aaw tha 
coming deatncljon in the diiappearance of tha 
lake." Bar ajaa leated on him with a lodng Ian- 

rt. "Are Ton hdeed the demon or prophecy ?" 
■aid. winding hla balr roand her flnger. " lam 



Ciiioaatety. 
tween the 
kiaaaa, "If I only die wHh yon!"' 

nie captain made no attempt to reason wRh her. 
He look iba witn way— >■ appealed to ber fee11n«i. 

" Tod win soma WHh tna to my own oomiir7."he 
aald. " Hy drip la waiting. I wfU take yon boma 
with me, and make yon my -witt." 

Bhe ipraoB to her ftet, and clapped her bandi for 
Joy. Then ahe tbonght ol her father, and aat dowo 
again In tean. 

The captain nndentood ber. 

" Let ni leave tbli dreary place," he aald. " Wa 
will talk aboDt It la tha cool gladea ol tha foreat, 
where yon Brat aald yon loved me." 

She gate blm tier hand. 

" Where I Brat aaid I loved yon!" ahe repeated, 
■miling tenderly and IhonghlAiuy aa iha looked at 



becahned at aea. 

III. Doncalf came on deck aRer hi* aapper. The 
thin line of amoke. aean rtnng from the peak of the 
mountain that evening, wai now Moceeded by 
ominona Baahea of Bra fiom the lame qnartet, Inter- 
mittently Tialble. The falat, hot breoM It^m the 
land WM Ml once more. 

"Tbere'a Joat analT of wind." the mate remarked. 
"We will fry lor the captain whQe we haTe the 
ohance." 

One of the boata waa lowered Into the water— 
nnder the command of the aeoond mat«, who bad 
taken Uia " bsarlngi " ol the tabooed liland by day- 
light. Ponr of tha men. were to bo with him, and 
they ware all to be well armed. Ur. DancalT ad- 
drenad hli Bnal Initructioni to tbe offleer to the 
boat 

" Ton wHI keep a took-ont wHh a lantern In the 
bowe. When yoo get a-nlgh the lilaad, yon wUt Bra 
a gno and 4i» Ont for tbe captain " 

" Qolle needlea," fnterpoaed a Tolce (rom the aaa. 
" The captain ia here !" 

Wllhont taUnE tha allghtaat noUce of tbe aaton- 
lahment Iha) he hsd caoied. tha captain paddled hia 
canoe to the aide of the ship. Inatead otaacendtog 
to tbe deck of the Forluna,he atappcd Into tha 



back to theb- dotlei on board;" He looked np 
Hi. Doncair, and gare aoms rorther directiooi. " 1< 
thero li any change to Uie weather, keep the ihip 



by yonnielf f 
" I am gomg bi 
'-'- idBllj 



off and on, at a aafe dletanoa (rom the laad ; 
•w np a rocket from time to tiae to ihow 
yonr portion. Expect me on board again by walk- 

cried the mate. " Do yon mean to aay 
gqlng liack to the laland~ln that boat— aU 
lelfP 

back to the laland," answered Um 
captato. ai qiuelly aa eier, " to thii boat — ail by 

Be puhed oIT from the ahlp, and holited the aail 
aaepoke. 

"Ton are deserting yoni' dotyl" ahooted tha 
mate, with one of bis londeet oalhs. 

"Attend to my diiectlona," the captatit diDoted 
back, aa be drifted away toto the darkiwis. 

Ur. Dnncalf— TloLently aoitaled for tha Sret time 
to tail life— took leave of ua aopeiior otBcar, with • 
ringnlar miztDre of aolamnl^ and poUtenea, in 
thue worda: 

"The Lord ha*e mercy onyoaraoGl! I wiahyoD 
good-eventof." 

Alone to the boat, the captato looked with a mte- 






II event* bad Ihvored him, he wonld hare remoTed 
AJmata to the aheller of tha drip on the day wbM 
he aaw the emptied btdnot the lake. Battbaamoka 
or the prieat'i aaariBoa had beaa dlMVTWvd (ton 
the main idand ; and thaobietbadeenttwocanoaa 
with tottmotlona to mka inqnirie*. One of tha 
eanoeabadratrnned; tha other waa kept in wnitmg 
off the cape, to plaoa a meaM ot oatnmaaioatinc 
with Uie mato ialand at tha tfapeeal of tha Kiaat. 
The aecond ahock of earthqnaka had nataraUy in- 
oreaaed the alarm of the ohM. Ha had aant aua- 
•age* (0 Uia prieatentoaaHns Ub (o leave tha idand. 
TheprieatretUed. He beUerad to Ua goda and Ua 
sacrBcaa— be believed ha might avert tha fatality 
that threatened bli sanctnary. Yielding to Um holy 



tbeir ohildran. and their poaaeadona en tha nata 
Island, and they ona and all daaerted their ptieaL 
Tbe oaptain arixed tha oppottmiitr ^eoMnmuaUng 
with the ahlp. and ot ezobaagbf a tall oanea, 
which be waa Dl able to manage, tor a awift MiUag- 
boat, oapabit of keeping Iha aaa in tta «i«bI ot 
atormy weaflm. 

Aa be now neand the land, eertato aaall ifiarki 
ol red, moving to the dWaaoe.lnionMd bin that 
the oasoea had been otdwed Wk to thab duty. 
Steertos bv the distant tecahUfbU, ha reacted lla 
own side of the Maad withont aocMant, anl, nridad 
by the haal'a lantam, anohotad nadar tta ollK Ha 
oUmbed the rooks, advaaoad to tta door af the hnt 
—and was met, to Ua deU^t aal attcalAmant, by 
AlmaU on the thrsdiold. 

"I dreamed that tha angn of the ddttaa had 
parted u for ever," ahe aaid ; " and 1 oama hare to 
■ee U my dream waa trne. Oh, how I have bean 
crytog, ul alone In Iha bat 1 Now 1 have aaaa yan, 
I am aatisOed. Kiaa me, and let me go baok. Ko, 



by dark as b 

iht captal 
he aaid, '• why abonU I wait ti 



r me. It la yon 



plaoa yon to laAly 
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until dsybrMkT I hare b«en to the ihip ; I ha?e 
kroogfat back one of the boats. The darkneia will 
befrMd na— let na embark while we can." 

She ahrank back aa he took her hand. ** My 
lather P ahe aald, fafaitlj. 

*' Tour ftther ia in no danger. The eanoea are 
waftiDg at the cape. I taw the lights as I passed." 

Wlih that nplj he drew her out of the oat, and 
tnmedhlalhoe toward the aea. Not a breath of the 
breeze was now to be fett. The dead calm had re- 
tamed— and the boat waa too large to be easily 
managed by one man alone at the oars. 

" T^ breeae may come again/' he aaid to her. 
** Wait here, my angel, for the chance." 

Aa he apoke the deep silence of the forest below 
them waa broken by a sonnd. A harsiii waiUng 
Toice waa heard, calling "Aitnata! Aimata!" 

*' My fhther I" ahe whispered ; " he haa mlaMd 
me. If he comes here, yon are lost" 

She kissed him with passionate fervor ; she held 
him to her for a moment with all her strength. 
" Expect me at daybreak," she said, and disap- 
peared down the landward dope of tiie cUff. He 
listened, anziona for her safety. The voices Arom 
the fither and damditer iost reached him l^om 
among the treea. llie pnest spoke in no angry 
tonea : ahe had apparently ftrand an acceptable ex- 
cnae for her absence. Little by Uttle the fkiling 
Bonnd of their ▼olces told him that they were on 
their way back together to the temple. The silence 
fell again. Not a ripple broke on the beach, not a 
leaf raatled hi the foreit Nothing moyed bnt the 
reflected iaahea of the Tolcano on the blaok sky 
oTer tlie iMlvisland. It waa gn airieas and an aw- 
ful calm. ' 

He went Into the hnt, and laid down on his bed of 
leaTea, not to sleep, bnt to rest. All his energies 
might be required to meet the eoming CTents of the 
morning. Afterthe Toyage to and ft-om the ship, 
and the long Wmhing that had preceded it, strong 
aa he was, he stood in need of repose. 

For some Uttie thne he kept awake, thinking. Ih- 
aenaibly the oppression of the intense heat aided 
in ita mfloence by his own fisligae, treacheronsly 
cloaed his eyes. In spite of hio^Mlf , the- weary man 
t^ into a deep sleep. 

He waa awakefiea by a roar like the explosion of 
a park of artillery. The volcano on the mafaiislaiid 
Itad bnrst into a state of emption. Smoky flame- 
light o f etapiea d the sky, ana flaahed tlirongh the 
open doorway of the hnt He sprang fh>m hia 
eoth and fonnd himself np to Ills jmeea hi water. 

HM tiio sea overflowed the land? He waded ont 
ot ikt hnt, and the water rose to hia middle. He 
looked ronnd him by the Inrid flame-light of the 
orvpttoQ. The one visible object within- hia range 
of tMW waa the roof of the hnt In every other dhrec- 
tios tiba waters of the liorrld aea, stained blood-red 
by tba flamhig sky. spread awirliog and rlppUng 
atrtagely in the dead calm. In a moment more he 
beeame eonscions that tiie earth on which he stood 
waa sii^dng nnder hia feet Tne water roae to liia 
neck ; thelast vestige of the roof of the hnt disap- 
peared. He kxAed round again, and the tmth bnrst 
on lilhn. Tlie island waa sinking— slowly, slowly 
sinking into volcanic depths, below tlie utmost 
devtha ot the sea ! The hiniest object waa the hut, 
and that had dropped, inon by inch, under water, 
befofohia own eyes. Tloown np to the snrfiMO bv 
ooeult volcanic inflnences, the island had aunk back 
under the aame inflnencea to the obacurity flrom 
which it had emerged t 

A black, ahadowy object, tumhig hi a wide tit- 
cie, came slowly near hhn as the all-destroying 
ocean washed ita bitter waters faito his month. The 
buoyant boat, rieing on the sea as the earth deserted 
it, had draggeatts anchor, and waa floathig round 
in the vortex made by the slowly shiking Island. 
Witii a last desperate hope that Aimata might have 
been aaved aa he had been saved, he swam to the 
boat, aeized the heavy oars with the strength of a 
gianti and made for the place (ao Cur aa he could 



guess at it now) where the lake and the temple had 
once been. 

He looked round and round hhn— he strained hia 
eyes hi the vein attempt to penetrate below the sur- 
face of the seething, dimpling sea. Had the panic- 
stricken watchers m the eanoea deserted theh: post 
without an effort to save the father and daughter? 
Or had they both been suffocated, before they could 
make an attempt to escape from their cavern? He 
called to her in his misery, as if she could hear him 
out of the fathomless depths, ''Aimata! Aimata!" 
The roar of the distant emption answered him. 
The mounting fires ht the solitary sea far and near 
over the sinldng island. The boat turned slowly and 
more slowly In the lesseninff vortex. Never again 
would those gentle eyes Iook at him with unuttera- 
ble love ! Never agam would those treah lips touch 
hii lips with their fervent kiss! Alone, amid the 
ndghty forces of Nature in conflict, the miserable 
mortal lifted his hands in fhmtic supplication- and 
the burning sky glared down on him in its pitiless 
grandeur, and strock him to his knees in the boat 
His reason sank with Ills sinking limbs. In the mer- 
cifhl frenay that succeeded the shock, he saw her 
afar off, alive agahi in her white robe, an angel 
poised on the waters, beckoning hhn to follow her 
to the brighter and the better world, He loosened 
the sail, he seised the oars, and the fhster he pursued 
it, the fsater the mocUng vision fled fk'om mm over 
the empty and endlesa sea. 

The Doat waa discovered the next momhig flrom 
the ship. All that the devotion of the offlcers of the 
Fortnna could do for theh: unhappy dommander waa 
done on the homeward voyage. Bestored to hia 
own country, and to skilled medical help, the cap- 
tain'a mind, by slow degrees, recovered its balance. 
He liaa taken his pUoe hi society airain— 4ie Uvea 
and movea and manaees hia aflisirs uke the rest of 
ua. But his heart is dead to all new emotiona ; no- 
thing Uvea in It hot the aacred remembrance of hia 
last love. He neither courts nor avoids the society 
of women. Thehr sympathy fhida him grateful, but 
their attractiona seem to be lost on him ; they pass 
flrom hia mind as they pass from his eyes—they atir 
nothing In him but the memory of Aimata. 

** Now yon know, ladiea, whv the captahi' will 
never marry, and why (aaUor as he is) he nates the 
sightofthe 



»t 



The Italian Boy and his Marmots : 

In the northern part of Italy, among the moun- 
taioa, boya frequenuy catch In traps the marmot, 
an animal of the squurel Idnd that uvea in burrowa 
and has viany curioua habita. The marmot ia easily 
tamed, and ue boya spend their leisure in teaching 
their tam» marmoto to do a number of tricks. They 
then sell them, or go themselves through varioua 
countries showing their marmota, and gathering up 
the money given to them. Theae marmot boys are 
generally a class of good, honest bovs, who, after 
accumulating a litde money, return home to help 
their parents with what they have ao painhilly ac- 
quired. 

We hear of hard timea here now and then, but an 
American boy ia seldom compelled to go off In that 
way to get money for his parenta. But American 
boys mi^ht try their hand at taming marmots. 
** Taming marmots !" I hear some boys say ; 
" Why we have no marmota." '* You do not know 
him by that name, n^ boy, but did yon never hear 
of a woodchock ?*' 

*<Woodchuck? of course. I know all about the 
woodchuck ; but is a woodchuck a marmot ?" 

Tea, he ia a marmot &nd I do not think you do 
know all about him. They dig burrows in fleida 
or, if they can, in the side of a hiH, and to keep the 
water from running in, they make the openmg ao 
that the burrow wiu run up at fhrst That ia some- 
thhig a boy might not think of. The burrow leads 
to a home under ground, divided hito several rooma, 



TBS ITALIAN BOT AVD HIS UARITOSTS. 



' U)d M tb« iroodohack MmeUnei hii 
TUtan. he bu mora thu one wfty oT gctUng 
oDtofbicbaiae. H* Is > goed heoiakMpcr, forhu 

The; go mil lo eit pliiuiti. (hiiU, *«B«t>blci. or 
red oloTcr, of fhlcb d*; are ver; roM : but tbe; 
■re caDDlng. tnd •rbOt Bonic ars Mtfng otbtn •land 
OB the watch, unng grci and espedalfy ttidr abarp 
em. At the fint ago of danger tbcf glTs tbe 



Wb«a tame they Uka to «ft fa tke Km and waiA 
their boa, month and ftir, aa a o>t doe*. They do 
not mind tbOH to wboa tlin are aociutoaKd. bnt it 
thej Mfl a ilraageT. mn on to bide, and. tike the 
oaMcb, thiok that it Un head ii ooTcrad, ther are 
aUtafe. 

HanMta and wooocfciMika apaad tin Vtarter in 
their bnrrowa la a tcrpld Mala, cwled np in a balL 



FDN FOa THE FAMILY. 



A IilMIe WMarioo 8and>;-ubMl miH wu 
ukad bj bar laukar, " Whit mnit peopi* do Id 
ardvr W go to bmTanT" " Die, I lappoH," mU 
ttao Uula one. Tlia tescbor did not quutkin bar 
ujfiiiaer. 



K gi«4t JBtaj pnll-b>cka Id 
. _, , J wMb to bar UdT frb—" ■--■ 

wboa tba friend old, "Tea, I tiw Lho 



U» lite," ■aldtbaraoDgwUb to bar UdT Hand. And 
_■. — .L- ffjgQj g^^ "Tea, I uw bho wilb one 

" tlia joung wUa didn't know vhkt aha 

MMBtbylL 

"Fb* laArakUy IHagaatad vltb ro* wifb— 
that'a tba long and abort or il !" " Wbat'a wrong 
now f Haa aha boon Uohlng up uir naw oapen !" 
"No, Iwooldn't atand that; hot aba kMpa on lo- 
p««tlBg all bar old onaa." 

A I.adr Up-4*wa, Joking aboQt har aoaa, aald, 
» 1 bad nothing to do widi ahaping it ; it waa a Urtb- 
day praaant." 



"U tbla tile Pl>«e,» aha Mihsd. aa iha wan- 
dared down OB the barren unda. "where aToong 
lad;— a beaatllU Toong ladr— rell into the witai laat 
Maaon, and waa rMonad b; a gallant young man 
whom aha afterward narriod ?" He looked at her 
carelblly, aatlmated her at ror^-aann, with hlie 
taeth, and aaid : " Yea, ma'am ; bat 1 don't know 
bow 10 ewim." 

Ab IrUk BarrlMer, who waa ready to take a 
■null fae. and who waa ready to dine with any ona 
who hiTltad bin, aald, pomponaly. In k oaoae : " I 
appear tta tba orown, my lord." " Ottener for the 
hair-crowD," whiipered a wag. 



Adolplisii "What tima did yoor MMr Kitty 
raaob BnOUot" ^adne Ctclila: "Don't know 
exaoUy, bat praanma ahe airiied it the aame timo 
tta train did. ^dotoAun .- "Ab, Indeed I 1 alwaya 
nppoaed * lady antTed k little ahead of her lida." 



nurwir m na sm- 
GBAmruPA — " By George, I muff atop and fttouj a hit. Tbmmy ."'■ 
ToMKif.— "j4ii righi, groTtdpapa I Ttt goi a tbme to pill under yo 



•at anotbar gr „ 

ebopa and taplooa-pnddlDg we're had hi the middle 
of tCe day ; aid nam aaya yon mnat pretend to Uka 

it, or tbay would be yery, tery orosa." 

A Well-known BTaoKllioal olcrfiyaian, on being 
■eoQwd ol leuhig towwd nolveraalim, replied (hat 
ha hoped everybody wnnld go to heaven. "And," 
—AA he, " there an aomoperaoaa I with vera ibare 

A Clers^mMi in a certain town, aa the cna- 
ton la, baibit: pabUabed the banna of matrimon* 
between two jienona, wu followed by tfaa clerk*! 
reading the hymn baginnlni with thaae word*, 
" D^Dded lonla, that dream of bea*en 1" 



iibHiiUd. mother of tfaa 
Blgb^ eapltallati, attained die age »l siiiety-aight 
--"-, Her wit. which waa remarkable, and her 



order, were preaerrad to the and. In har laat ill- 
neaa, when tarrannded b^ her family, her phyalciaa 
being prcient, eha aaid, m a aoppliant tone, to the 
latter. " Dear doctor, try to do Bomelhlng lot me." 
"Hadame.whit can I dor I can't make jonyoong 
again." "No, doctor. 1 don't want to be young 
■gain ; but I want to ountinae to grow old." 

Ab Old Hat that onae belonged to Napoleon I. 
waa raoently lold for thlrty-flte doltara. which la a 

Saoi price, certainly, wben wa conalder that the 
ap and erown are gone. 

WllJH 
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ENI0MA8, CHARADES, ETC. 



Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 

l.—CflABADB. 

My first if Uoght to ebildren 

Before they leen to speU. 
Until mj name, my form aiMl use 

They rea4Uy can teU. 

To cooks and busy housewives 

My seeood is a treatore ; 
Also in sombern Eaglaod 

Denotes of diiniL a measnre. 

My third's a pronoan that applies 
To ail men, poor or wealthy ; 

Hyfoarth and filth nnited mean 
Some bones not very healthy* 

My whole in this our land denotes 

A learned set of men. 
Who've won initials to their names, 

Whence we their status ken. 

2.— MOKOPHOXB. 

First. 

In ev'ry garden this does grow ; 

No matter where, it's always there. 
Always I said ; I do not know 

ir that is right. And as I write, 
tf ethinks I know some persons who 

Don't hold it dear, and never rear 
It in their gardens, though perhaps 

They've onions plenty, sharp and ioenty. 

Interlude, 

The hidden word in stanza number one 

Is spoken same as in verse number two ; 
But spelling differs ; that is all the Inn 
When trying hard to be fudged out by you. 

Second, 

In ev'ry ship this is the dread 

Of captain, crew, and fisher, too ; 
I think that all young folks have read 

Ot wrecks it causes, and never paoses 
At little boats to go and sink, 

But ironclads, and sturdy lads 
Are drowned ; perhaps no tioM to think 

Before they're drowned and glory erowned. 

3.— Entoka. 

We now appear before you, but do not show sur- 
prise ; 

Perehance you cannot give oar namsi thongh we're 
before your eyes. 

Every one receives us, no matter where we go. 

To some bring Joy and gladness, to others gnef 
and woe. 

We're sometimes Tory threatening, and often out of 
place, 

Bat itill for that we never have the door shut in 
our face. 

• 4.— MONOPBONB. 

1 want a cure for lore, 

And cannot get it; 
I gave my heart away, 

And now regret it 

I fell upon my knees 

To Miss MagintT; 
<*Boy, first yourself!" she cried; 

Her heart was flinty. 

If you will send a cure 

(Nay, do not laugh!), 
. I'll own my next at ones 
By telegraph. 

S.^Squabb Wobds. 
A sak handkerchief; egg-shaped; post; a pagan 
demigod ; a Swedish island. 



6.— Cbaradb. 

My first upon ItaUan groand 
As a well known city eao be fomid; 
While second U a sauce well known. 
And whole a kind ot silk is shown. 

7.^4rfta](SF08rnoN. 

The flowers this once every year 
In gardens, flelds and lanes; 

What persons are when they can t hear. 
When transposed, there still remaina. 

8.— Cbabadb. 

My first to great in every age 

While second to not rare ; 
And it you gaze on history's page 

Tou can second flrst eee there. 

But ah ! it grieves me to relate 
How o(t my loathsome whole 

Makes chfldren suffer pain so great. 
And racks their very soaL 

9.~DocBLB Diamond. 

Across— A consonant ; a game ; vegetables ; a khia 
of wood and an Indian ; a Spanish poet and a species 
ot grain; elements of a pantomime ; to spoil, a low 
feUow and a proposlUon; to cast out udj^ward ; 
an abbreviauoB for equally and .an inteijeotion; 
one hundred and sixty transposed ; a TOweL Down, 
A coneonaat; a couch; coins; a coach, a pro- 
noun and an anhnal ; part of a tree and stem ; onloB ,- 
a burden, an article of wearing apparel and a to^ ; 
an anhnal for riding and an fnteijection : a Spanish 
article and a word ot negaUon ; to adjust ; a cooso- 

nsnt. ^ 

10.— Squabb Wobds. 

Par, far beneath the ground. 
My first to often found, 
A mineral 'tis, I ween ; 
My next in ships is seen ; 
A precious stone to third, 
li fiashes fire, I've heard ; 
My last's a Christian name. 
Through Dickens 'tto ot fame. 

11.— Cbabadb. 

A pronoun and part of a man 
With an expletive pray combine, 

And then in the whole yon may aoaa 
What the Jews adored once on a ttoie. 

13,«-]C0N0PB0NB. 

Thto simple monophone of mine, 

Tou'lf easily see through. 
And, if yon rightly mark each Una, 

♦Twill surely bring to view 
A Scottish river, town and shire. 

Three words the same in sound; 
Though diflerent spelling each reqoira. 

They easily are found. 

Oh, flrst, my favorite stream thou art. 

My favorite town and shire. 
Oh, next, when forced with thee to part 

I doubUess must expire. 
But third I bid thto wortd adieu. 

And to my last reaign 
The earthly goods, and chatteto too. 

That happen to be mine. 
I hope, auld flrSt, to visit thee. 

And spend some happy davs 
Where erst I used to run with glee 

Along thy banks and braes. 

13.— Bqitabb Wobdb. 

Neighborhood; mental; ascarecron^; a spot; a 
girVs name. 
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14.— Rnns. 

My whole U often Uken 
when friendly bands are shaken ; 
Tfs found in eyerr dwelling, 
Too often storms foretelUng ; 
All colors and all aizea. 
For use and beanty made. 
And far and near snrprises 
Await iu friendly aid. 

Snbtraet the foremost letter ; 
Naught lovelier or better 
Ezisu than what remains, 
A balm for direst pains. 
When good, best gilt below 
Kind Nature can bestow ; 
Dear both to sonl and sense. 
Of twofold txceUence. 

Tet vanitT^s a feature 
01 this chameleon creature ; 
Into my whole 'twill look 
As in some much-loTOd book, 
And find great delectation 
In its iwtet r«?elation. 

One letter less, you'll see 
Type of stnpiditT, 
With which M should be reckoned 
Who dotes not on my second ; 
And if he should neglect hei 
Well send for a detector; 
And let him, on attainder. 
Be dogged by my remainder, 
Loud hbsing its derision 
For his accurst misprision. 

16.— Squabi Words. 

Peter Jones was a bachelor crusty apd old, 

A miser as well, for he'd plenty of gold ; 

Hia dothea were all tattered, his chamber was 

bare. 
The commonest food served him well for his fare. 

One bleak Wlnter'a nif^t, while sitting alone, 
To his horror he heard a low, pitying groan ; 
The door it did second— there entered a man 
Clad almost in rags, with featorea so wan. 

•* Thieves! thieves !" cried the miser; and then, in 

despairi 
Upon the intruder he rushed like a bear, 
Vnko having a first rather long (more's the shame), 
Peter pulled it, and swiftly the crimson blood 

came. 

** If you don't leave my room !" Peter savagely 
cried, 

•* 111 third for the police, who will then be your 
guide." 

The landing they reached, and then, quite un- 
awares, 

Ifadly fighting, they tumbled headlong down the 
stairs. 

There they lay, and excitedly fought on the floor, 
And I'm sorry to state that both of tham swore; 
But the robber at laat smote Peter'a poor flrst, 
Then took to hIa heels and quickly dispersed. 

Ever since that great night in Peter's career, 
Every robber keepa out of hia way now through 

f^ar! 
Bo, readera, I think I'll just bid you good-day. 
For here fourth my verse, and I've no more to say. 

16.— Diamond Pczzli. 

A letter ; to put on ; to let fall ; in some way not 
known ; nothing ; to uke away ; a leUer. 

17.— Charaoi. 

My flrst li a mole, my second a male. 

My whola la a trait, without qoeation or ML* 



18— DlOAPITATION. 

When whole, tis plain 
This means to spmn : 
But if you cut oflT its head, 
A series you'll have Instead. 

Behead the last and von will see 
Something that would wet vou and me ; 
Twice behead, and too wUl flnd 
A proposition brought to mind. 

19.— TRANSPoetD Provibbs. 

Each of the following phrasea is to be transposed 
Into a well' known proverb. 

In Peter Crusoe at 6 the vintner. 

Bess, the satyr, has toast meats at T. 

Dine in the house with Bob W. Harris and T. H. T. 

Wild Peter'a lunar set. 

I sent u spirit. Eva R. Burton. 

Did M. Frith, R. N., sow the barley ? 

20.— Charadb. 

Tonll flnd my first an abbreviation 
Both for money and in numeration ; 
Mv next of a sphere'a an indication, 
Also much, or least, in calculation ; 
My third's a leader in education. 
My fourth a svmbol of valuation, 
And a sign, also, of equalization; 
Whilst mv whole, without disputation- 
Is a combustible preparation. 

SI.— Decapitation. 

I afti a useful article, 

That every one must know ; 

I'm found in every cottage home. 
With king and queen alao. 

Behead me, and yonll surely see 
What boya and giria possesa ; 

And now an element IU be 
With Juat one letter less. 

22.— POLTPHONB. 

At '*hunt the stag," or else at " hare and hounds," 
With mad delight the achool-pack nimbly bounds ; 
On, on, througn brake and brier, and hedge and 

ditch they burst ; 
Let laggards be the last, so I may take tiie first 

How grand to see the mettled racers pace, 
With neck and limba outstretched, to wm the race ! 
Hia blood with courage full, his rider nobly tries 
To keep firat all the way and take the wuhed-for 
prize. 

The Ship at Mortlake'a often raised the shout 

That Oxford now is first withont a doubt ; 

But Cambridge, too, yon see, aa oft haa heard the 

same 
When placed by me upon the victor'a acroll ot 

fame. 



Answbbs to Emiokas, Charadbs, bto., 
iM Ootobbr Numbbr. 

I. Dor-chester. 2. Chip, hare, iron, pent. 
3. Water-lily. 4. Books. 5. Daisy. 6. Alter(c)ation. 
7. FUe, NUe, mUe, pOe. 

8.— 600-60-60-60—60—1—1—702 

D L L L L I I 
{Music), A O A O— R B 8 T 8 
toot H— T T H 

Transposed make— ''AU ia not gold that gUtten." 
9. Eye. 10. Beed, reef, reel, reek. 11. A fly. 
12. roat-man. 13. Sledge, ledge, edge. li.Mel-roae 
(Melrose). 16. Po>stem. 16. Ulster. lustre, rustle, 
result. 17. Eye. 18. Oolite, orison, likhig . Utmd^ 
toncln, engfaie. 19. Draw, ward, raw. Si, Baft^ 
apex, geni, exit. 21. Lath, hat. 



FUS FOB THE FAULT. 



A BcaatUBI Tmu>« WUk ob tb« VNt tU» 

hit expanded mnah incmill; in davkiDf > MhtniB 
to keep bar buibaod M ham* s^hu. and ft prD*ed 
rer; aMetnaL Bba flattara kat Sm loid aboat Uia 
ciqoMtelr dalntr proporttoaa at Ua Ibat, and b- 
duceahim towattbooiatwoalsBitooanuUllDrhlm. 
Da ii on hia laat all itff koig In town, »*d wben be 
geta bome at Btobt aba ba* a Mft fbabr and • pair 
ol loou, aool aUppaia tar blm ; aad b* tba thne be, 
wlib cratt dropa at tfoaj peariiog Ua brow, bai 
got oD bla boota, ba eomea to tba Maelnaion tbat 
ibera fa no plaoa Hka bome altar aH, and baa no da- 
> BO town town la tbe lodga, er to alt ap irlib 



MratoBo 
a lick IHai 



ti ehalleasa to a doet la tba 
■R uuia; " If tbon wfit eat twelia 
Jut befora ratlring at nl^t, I will do 
wa will aea vbo amriiea.''^ 



omtomai? to Uia tba InMa, but tn tblt 

anit ft." To which luUgiiant rem—'- 

partliientlj raoiarkad: "On anch 

onatoBaTT to pa/ tba nUoktat ten dollara, bnt in 

tbla oaia we wfil oMlt It" 

xTla Skid th«t Aba«m« Csaqaen Iiava," 
qnolad a boiband, In wrjtiiig homa te Ua wife fron 
whom ha had bean aama Uina >w*T- " t bop*, 
daar.ft won't be aola fofiTcaae." "Uh, no," aba 
replied. In her nait latter, "the looirr too ita; 
awij the batter I ibaU Uke 700." Ha bad 10 take 
It tbni amUnonalr, — >>■ *■* afraid to riak aAing 
an eiplanatlon. 

Coy Yow>c T^tag^Fai Cock (wlUi unoon- 
aoian* Uoihea to the ladj wbo wanta to •ngaga 
hat) : "Alto there belo'nofoUawen illowad. man, 
700 might reoollaot aa jaa'ta bean ilngia 7oimalt : 
•nd • girl aa la rather ahowj la flfnra oan't w«U 
help 'en eemln' abooL" 



itlng the pelalt a 

It wai on tba Ijower Deck of OM of the 

harbor iteamen. " There, ill there," eaid the ffc- 
(lier. placlDg hie Utile boj on a Bmootb cylinder 
nmning acroaa the gaiigwa7 ; " alt there a moment 
till I get yon aoiue water." No eooner had he 
tamed than down went the little one to the deck. 
Picking him op, " Beama to me 70a might alt there 
withoDt falling oR. There, now, joit keep anlel, and 
yoa'll be all right." Be turns, and drop nnmber 
two take* place. Getting a little Impatient, " Well, 
yoa're clomaj enoagh. I moBt «aj ! Wh?, I oonld 
dt there all da; and not lall off. See, fust alt thia 
way." And then he picked liimtelf np and began 
broahlng hit clothea, while aomelhhie Btrangely Iika 
a amllB took the place of the whfioper that had 
darkened the little lellaw'i face. Then ponDefng on 
hii boy'e hand, the fond parent ruihed up Into the 
oabin In dODbia-qDick time, hot not qofck enough 
— i....i_ . 1..-1 '-|g[„„ ^y^l, pQ 



probablT to entlrel7 eacape tb 
the wind came roaring alter. 



— — jnat fortctoaad a baaif 

mortgage on the nnlTarae. and boogbt tba propertj 
In at aactloa. Whsoeier be happened acroaa laeh a 
I, he aotually did what we woald all Uko to do if we 

-■ ' '" "■ ' np to him. took off bla hat re- 

■' Pray, air, are yon anybody 



■peclfnliy. and aaked. 
In partlCDlar?" 



taik for tight 

„, — .J the practice 

on porel; economical gronnds. "How la that?" 
uked bar reprover. " Why," aaid the, "I lace 
Iigbtl7 rimpty to prevent waittftilneBa." 

Iiadr I "Andlpntjnet a tint of carmine on the 
cheeki, bat not too mnch. yon know." Fholo- 
grapher ! "Exactly. madam—I perfectly nndar 
eland ; aboat aa mach a* yon hara mow." 



FUN FOB THB FAUILT. 



Ab laqnUltlve Tuk** uked Jmim Seme 
vhu hit bn^css vM.tnd tbt latter replied he wu 
■ tumei. Tbs Yuikee ittd he dido'l begin to look 
likB a lamier, when the wbeit epecnlator replied: 
"Appeu-enue* are otleu decepUTe. mj Mend. 
Doabilees from 1117 Snn and white handaTOD irocld 
..1 . :j._. jj Booie ollj, bat 1 glre yon 



altr bjr Baring : " I could not b 
" Verily, Mend," repHgd Ihe Quaker, - thon didat 
Tight m that tlioa dida^ reel for tfaf neighbor: boC 
dldat thou fml In the right place — didit moa feel in 
thj pocket!" 
Pls«« end Ladr ■ " Jnat tMok, Roae, only Ave 
' 'o twenty thonaand caonlbali !" Kind- 
-■ "(Jdodneea! The poor canoibale 



enamel." Then abs took oat hoc nev aat, and pat- 
ting tliem In genii; beliiod the lylng-poat. eald : 
"Sireelj, v« will laba alt the precandoni and saTe 
all the enamel." 

Thar >» CbkBflBg the namee of the sCreeta 
in Pari* to Bappteae alt allailon to Ihe Bonaparte 
r^ime. It la propoaed to call ana Gne avenue 
"Rue dn Uelllenr OoDTemement." and then thev 
never need change It, aa eTen dynasty and form of 
govemment will Inalit that u appllea (0 It ezclu- 

A Parmer Writes t " I aaw In a paper that n 
Weatem farmer pUnted flai with potat<>aB, and U 
kept the bnga oR. 1 planted flax wlu potatoea, and 
the flu came up Aral, end the bnga coiMtad on il, 
waiUag for the potatoes to come Dp." 



"I Bzp*wl k jood deal 
u th« ilutar mU to Ih* »li 



what r 



MiaraEm(ton«wco«k)— "JVo'D. Sa .. ., ,. 

yourmarkeling, IvrBIffrceyoa a dollar or too trouper month." 
New Cook *' Thank you, nia'ant. 1 und Oiink if oner, and let yon know in the BTening I" 

A Preltr t>>ttla Girl, In whoee oheap and 
plain dreaa ttie child of ft laborer could be reoog' 
Bleed, oontemplated. In company wtUi bet mother, 
Ihe rich ataoW'Wiudow o( a tny-atare on the bonle- 
yard. Hermolhet, potntingatth*UKgeMand-mo«t 
richly dtened ol the doUa, aald : " Ton woDld like 
to havB that, wouldn't yon, Loniier* "Oh, no, 
mamma, not that one I It'* loo well-dre«ed for 
me." "And what dlDerancedoaa that make to yon?" 
" Why. I'd want to be my d^'i mamma, and not 
her aerTaoI-gicL" 

K Comntrj Psper makaa the (allowing oorreo- 
tlon : '' For ' it'a a poor mnlo that won't work both 
waya,' In yeaterday'a iMue, pleaae read, ■ It'a a 
poor rule, etc.' " 



Your age!" Woman — " Jnit 

Hagiitrale—" Very well ; forty- 

mu." Homaii — ■■ Excuao me, your worship ; jon'ro 

tan years oat, at ihe Tery least." Ma^idraU^ 

'■Well, fllty-B*o, li yon like." IF " "" 

take my oath, yoar woiabip, I aln'1 
lhlrty-fl»e." Magistrate—" Tbare '■ 
•wered my queation at laat" 



xSpaU lion." taid a yoDDg man to hit girl 
la nigbt laat week. " T-a-u." ahe Umidly Maayed. 
w ooartahlp had been a protnoted ona, bnt they 
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FUir FOB THE PAMILT. 



Imtldl 

Oh, my gracious! Did yoa eter t 

Weil, 1 do declare ! 
Meroy on as ! Well, I stTer I 

Onl? fancy t There ! 
WboM'ha?e in tiiai qnarttf aoii^t It! 

Bat yoQ ne?er know. 
Deary me, who looidd haTt thoagbt i* ' 

Well, I told yoa to 1 

Id my mind have indicated 

often on that head— 
Thia I have anticipated. 

As ]*ve always said ; 
If yoa yield to retrospection, 

I have, yonHl agree, 
Oft within year recollection, 

Said how it would be. 

Did I make a mild snggestion 

That there xcaa a plot? 
Let me also pat this aoestion— 

Was I riffbt or not? 
Oh, my goodness ! Well, I never! 

Well, it*s their affair ! 
Mercy on as ! Did yoa erer ! 

Only (kncy ! There I ^ 

At an AvcUoB Sale of miscellaneons goods, 
the aaetloneer pat up a wolf-skin dressing-gown, 
and inTited bids. An old man, who inspected it 
closely, seemed to think there was a bargain in it, 
bat vet he hesitated to bid. '* Don't yon want 
thatr* asked the aactioneer. ''Yes. kinder,*' was 
the reply. ** Then why don*t jron bid and take it T' 
** Well. iWe boaght heaps o* things in drvgoods and 
so on," slowly rejoined the man. " and I never yet 
took home anything that the old woman thoaght 
was worth the price. If I get that *sre robe for a 
song. sheM grab it up, pall at one end, obew at the 
other, and eali oat, * Cheated again ! more'n hall 
cotton r' That*s the reason I darn't bid.*' 

It Rarely Happens that the most moderate 
ot hanging Judges can get a Welsh Jary to convict. 
Daring the recent floods Mr. Justice Hawkins was 
travelmg with Mr. Russell, Q. C, when he saw a 
namber of sheep in great danger fh>m the waters. 
** Nothing can sa?e those sheep,*' said the Judge. 
** Don't you think a Welsh jury could T* was the re- 
tort of the great Q. C. 

He Iftad Forcotteit_A professor in Leipsic 
University asked a student what the aurora borealis 
was. Putting his finger to the side of his head and 
looking wise, the student said : ** I know very well, 
bat I forget Just now what it is." ** There," said the 
professor, *' we are in a fix. The only man in the 
world who ever knew what the aurora is has for- 
gotten.*' 

For Rising Mlsses.—An old bachelor was re- 
cently heard saying to a young lady,^* There Is more 
Jewelry worn nowadays than when I was young: 
but there's one piece I always admired, which l 
don't often see now.** '* What is that?'* aaked the 
miss. ''A thimble,*' waa the reply. 

It was after the Op«ra, and they were fai a 
rendezvous for material refreshment. The usual 
talk about the singing and the artists subsiding, he, 
ss a soaveidr of the evening, oflered her his button- 
hole boaqoet She. accepting, said. " How lovely !" 
he added, " What fragrance, too 1" And then she, 
sniffing the savory odor of the Incomiog oysters, 
echoed, *' Tes, what fragrant sUw 1*' Then he be- 
came involved in thought. 

A Man can^t Help what's done behind his 
back, as tiie tramp said when be was kicked out of 
doors. 

A Reporter of a Oaliiornlan flree fight says 

** Colonel was shot once in the leftside, once 

hi the right shoulder, and once in the drinklng- 
aaloon adjacent." 



M Asid tbey warn aU Talklnggso kindly ol 
▼on, dearest Louise.** «*ABd what were they say- 
ing?'* '* SsTfaig that you painted your fiice ; aid I 
told them that it was untrue, and that your color 
was only erysipelas.** 

A Icotck Parson said recently, somewhat 
saretstkaUy, ot a toper, that he put an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away hia brains, bnt that the 
enemy, after a thorough and protracted search, re- 
tumou without anything. 

Sarenmstances and Clieek»_ A son of Maine, 
who went West hi early ybath, and had there at- 
tained wealth and an honorable position, returned 
last Summer to visit his old home. At the vilhge 
store he saw an old man whom he had known hi his 
younger days. He accosted him. bnt he was not 
recognized. *' So you don't remember me." he ssid. 

«* I am John R .*' •' Ton !*' exclaimed the old 

man—" yon dont mean to tell me that you are John 
R r* '* I certainly am," said the visitor, shak- 
ing him by the hand. ** and I'm very glad to see yon 
again." '* Well," persisted the old man, *' I never 
did! Tothiokthatthislsyou. They tell me you've 
crown awful rich, John." John admitted that he 
bad " saved something." '*And they say you're the 
president of a railroad, and get a big salary.'*^ 
Again John had to admit that rumor siK»ke truth. 
*' I'm glad on it. my boy! It beats all what saroum- 
stances and cheek will do for a man." 

«*Placklnc** a Ponlterer.—" Ton have some 
fine turkeys this morning," said a schoolmaater to a 
poulterer. «*Yes, sir ~ all fresh from Norfolk to- 
day.*' ** What is the price ?*' '* Ton can take your 
choice, sir. I have them at all prices." ** WeO, I 
want to give my boys a treat ; bat I do not want 
them to be too tender. There are a dozen here— 
pick out four of the toughest" The poulterer 
obeyed. " Here, sir, you have four of the tonchest 
birds In my shop." ** Thank you," said the sdiool- 
master, *• I'll take the other eight" 

«*Can Ton Toll He where the wieked bojs go 
who fish on Sunday?" aaked a sober-looking gen- 
tlemen o( a little chap who had worms and rod. 
*' Tes ; some of 'em goes to the river, and them aa 
is very wicked goes to the lake. I'll show yon tba 
best place at the lake." 

A Man HITent Ont and hanged himself tbo 
other day because a dentist told him his tooth wss 
affected with ** nodular calcification of the pulp." H« 
left a note to his wife, saying he didn't want to lire 
on and give it to her and the children. 

Tke Patient Boy_He went to a neighbor's 
house for a cup oi sour milk. ** I haven*t anytthur 
but sweet milk," said the woman, pettishly. *' rlt 
wait till it gets sour," said the obliging youth, sink- 
ing into a chair. 

At the Breaklng*np of a tavern dinner-party^ 
two of the company fell down-stairs, the one torn* 
bling to the first landing-place, the other roUfaig to 
the bottom. It was observed that the first seemed 
dead dnmk. ^ Yes,** said a wag, *' but he's not 9» 
far gone aa the gentleman below.*' 

A Cranuner In Grammar Ibr Small Boys. 

— '* Why is the sun masculine ?" ** *Cos sons alios 
is." *'And the moon fbminine?" **'Cos it's so 
ohangin*." 

A Cynical Han insists that the fewer relations 
or friends we have, the happier we are. In your 

Boverty they never help you— in your prosperity 
ley always help themselves. 

Next Time — ** My love,'* said an adoring hnsbsod 
to his second wife, as they were leaving the ehorch 
where they had juat been married—'* my love, bow 
embarrassed you seemed to be. I was afraid you 
wouldn't set through with the ceremony." ^'Ob, 
well, you know, my dear, this is mr first manisge. 
Next time I ahall be as cool aa can be." 
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bow to expatiate on the bestpointt of goodi. At 
he picked np a paraeol from tne lot on m cotmter 
mod opened it, he stniok an attitode of admiration, 
and, holding it np so the best light would be had, 
said. *'Now, there, isn't it loTely? Look at that 
•Ok! Particularly observe the qnality, the finish, 
the general effect. Feel it—pass your hand o?er it 
No foolishness about that parasol, is there?*' he 
eontinned, as he handed it oyer to the lady. ** Isn't 
it a beant¥r' "Tea," said the lady, stofflng her 
baodkerchief into her month— *' yes, that's my old 
one. I inst laid it down." The young man waa im- 
mediately soiled with a se?ere attack of quickened 
conscience, and passed right oflTthe subject of para- 
sols to the wither. 

A 'Wrtter in Blackwood gives a capital illustra- 
tion of the Clarence Cook style of art criticism, as 
foUows: **No. 18. «A Man Washing his Hands.' 
(J. Prig). This is a step in the right direction. The 
painting of the nail-brush, showing where firiction 
has worn away and channeled the bristles in the 
middle, is espediUly good. But how comes it that 
the nail-'bmah, having evidently been made use of, 
the water in the basin is still pellucid, with no soap 
apparent, either superficially or in solution? This 
oversight we should not have expected in so clever 
an artist. Even grantiDg clearness to the water, 
the pattern of the bottom of the basin, visible 
through it, is of a different character from the exterior 
of the vessel, which is not the case io any specimen 
of that particular delf which has come under onr 
notice." 

Some One had made the apothegmatio re' 
mark, ** Two wrongs don't make a right.'' " Some' 
times they do," interposed a seedv-looking by* 
stander ; *' thev did with me once.'' *' How was 
that?" asked his interlocutor. *' It is against the 
very nature of things." '* Can't help that There 
was a fellow passed on to me once a bad half-dollar. 
Wasn't that wrong f '* Certainly, it was wrong, if 
he knew it to be a coimterfeit" '* I did, any way, 
when I passed it on to another chap. Now wasn't 
that wrong?" •* Wrong? Of course— very wrong." 
** Well, it made me right," was the triumphant 
rejoinder; "so two wrongs does make a right 
sometimes." 

ttiyrely tor the Visitor.—They tell a story In 
the temple of an ex-Chief Baron that one who wisbed 
him to resign waited on him and hinted at it, sug* 
gosting it for his own sake, entirely with a view to 
the prolongation of his own valued life, etc. The 
old Bsan arose and said, with his grim, dry gravity, 
*'Will yon dance with mef The visitor stood 
agliast as the Lord Chief Baron, who prided himself 
partlenlarly on his legs, began to caper about with 
a certain youthful vivacity. Seeing his visitor stand- 
ing surprised, he capered np to him and said, " Well. 
if yon won't dance with me, will yon box with me ?'' 
And with that he ifuared up to hhn. and, half in 
Jest and half in earnest, fairly boxed him out of the 
room* The old Chief Baron had no more visitors 
Inquiring after his health and suggesting his rethre- 
ment. 

A Oypaynuin waa at confession recently, and, 
whilst he was confessing, he spied in the pocket of 
the monk's habit a nlver snuff-box, and stole it 
*' Father," he said, immediately, ^* I accuse myself 
of having stolen a silver soulf-box." "Then, my 
son, you must certainly restore it" *' Will you have 
it yourself, my fitther?" "1? Oprtalnly not, my 
son !" ** The fiact is," proceeded the gypsy, *'that 
I have oflRsred it to its owner, and he has refOsed it" 
*' Then you can keep it with a good conscience," 
answered the lather. 

A It^mm^ Ijmdy we know is so delicate and 
ethereal a creature that, on losing a hairpin from 
her head the other day, snt caught a bad cold that 
hong on for a week.-' 



There Is » Yo«ng Mab who, upon coming 
into possession of a considerable sum of monej by 
the death of a relative, wrote to the secretary of one 
of the leading clubs, saying ** he wanted to belong," 
and would like to know tiM " price of admiasion." 
The secretary responded in writing: ** Being a 
member and officer of this club myself, 1 can tollT 
appreciate your desire to join. The price of aa- 
mission is good character, election by ballot and 
some other trifling forms. But in this club all the 
reserved seats— and even those in the gallery — are 
occupied." 

They IVere IVAlUnff arm-in-arm np the 
street and just ahead of them was a woman in 
splendid dress. The settUig sun was gilding the 
western heavens, and throwing a beautiful crmson 
glow all over the earth. He said, in a subdued tone, 
*' Isn't it lovelv ?" *" Well, I don't know," waa tho 
reply of bis fafar companion ; " I don't thtaik the 
trimming matches very well, and it doean't fit her a 
bit" He shuddered. 

T«m»tlom Ibr the IVorse HaiT.— '< What is 
that very large building?" asked an American trav- 
eler of an omnibus-conductor lin London, pointing 
to a llnendraper's premises close to the Elephant 
and Castle. ** Tarn's the name," quoth the om- 
nibus conductor, ** but we calls it the ' 'Usband'i 
Grief.' " 

Amelia waved her fan with glee. 
And, being in a playful mood. 

She gave the airy toy to me, 
And bade me fiirt it if I could* 

The pleasing toil I quick began, 
But Jealous pangs my bosom hurt; 

'* Madam, I cannot flhrt a fan ; 

Bnt with your leave I'll fan a fiirt." 

M Phalrest Phloim,** wrote an amorous youth 
who Is smitten with the phonetic craze, '* phorever 
dismiss your phears, and phly with one whose pher- 
vent phancv is phlxed on you alone. Phriends — 
phamuy— phather— phorget them, and think only 
of the phelicity of the phuture ! Phew phellows 
are so phastidious asyour Pherdinand, so pheign not 
phondness, if you pheel it not Phorego pbrolic, 
and answer phinally, Phlora." ** Oh, Pherdinand, 
you phool," was phair Phlora*s curt reply. 

A l<ady, who could not oonceal even from her 
self the plainness of her face, boasted that her back 
was perfect. *' That is the reason, I suppose, that 

Jour friends are always glad to see it," said one of 
er listeners. 

M I NoTor thought but once," said old Webbing 
**that it was a sin to steal an umbrella." **And 
when was that?" asked a friend. ''It was when 
some fellow stole my new silk one," answered the 
old gentleman. 

lies EnfiLBtfl Terrible* T_ A gentleman, who 
is no longer young, and who has never been good- 
looking, said to little Paul one day, before his 
parents : " Come, my little fellow, teU me really 
what you thtaik of me. Am I not handsome ?" The 
child, making no reply, he added : *'7ou won't tell 
me ; and why ?" *' Because," replied the chUd, with 
a cunnhig air, ** I know that if I were to tell yon I 
would be weU whipped for it" 

Crael— J^afr One (during an interval in the 
valse) : "Too're very fond of dancintr, aren't you?" 
Brown : *' Teas ; I go if! for it a good deal." Fair 
One : " I wonder you don't learn !" 

M Oh, Yes,** said a tramp to a man who advised 
him to be saving of what little he had—*' oh, yes. 
you're fond of advising. But who are more carefhl 
of their money than tramps? We haven't lost any- 
thing bv any of the bank failures, or the running 
down of railroad securities. Talk of being careful I 
Show me a tramp, will you, that lost anything by 
the Glasgow Bank failure ?" 



A fflTOVroBIFT. 



9)w ia lt» woriil Ia (M ; »• Idl In Ion ' 

□ihcr. Hatblng defiiitta bid bftn aM ; 
-■ — --, 1 WW naUe centiD ol 



It enctir Mighttal 



I itood wannlDg m; loet befora th« breakhsNreon 
fire. ED|cne cam* In. 1 held tha telegnm up to 
him. H« glanced at it, coatracting hii browi into 

"What tha dlokem Ii Jolie Blrerton comlog bere 
lOT.LaKalgg!" 

I am DoioT a jealoQi dlapodUon, batlrassnied 
bb Heme impatJenca on account of snotbcr wo- 
man. I flhook bia hand fram mjr Ehon^der. aa- 
awenng, hi a provokinglj indlOeranl undertone ; 

"ShB [■ coming lo us me, and ths diokens baa 

enpi and 
■■ to him, 

iialwHi 

r. I-w&b 

rton'i lira 
irafool— 

plenty o[ 
I atr^bt 



irentoot. 

na looked 

. — .- had been 

itoinenDTalandattractinphenomaDoo. Ho turned 

" i bave Ter; sood leaiona for not caring to aet 
Hlia Rkerton. Would toq Uke nie to explain. La 

■'No-^oh,nol : 
A sain the awlft. 

Fonld 70a like me to go awaj, La Nelga V 



r« anjthlng abont It" 



lenee, " I don't cars whether jon do or noU" 
A quicker, deeper fluih, an angr; light 1; 

"Then I'm not going aviy, La Keige. I blend 

JoM Riierton came. I bu* she had come lo 
regain tome lost Inflaenee otst him, and she sqc- 
ceeded. In three daja 1 bad dropped inLo the ud. 
eoTlible position ol the third party. 

I am not natiiraH)' TtoltDt or iicIotib, hat I began 
to feel tb^t the burden laid npon me wat greater 
Ata 1 conld bear, and tfant If one or the two did 
not go twr? Bomething dreadfnl would happen. 
Tet I tried Id conqner mj Ian fbthim, my nnrea- 
toolng bale Tor her. 

One afternoon. Engene being laid up with a cold, 
I InTlted Jnlle to go ont Buow-abodng. reeolihig to 
b* TCTj good and amlatde. 

On our ratnm we were OTortsken both by the 
darkneai andaiodden now^torni. Jalie had been 
partlcoltrlT aggnvating all the llms, prattling Incea- 
■antly of BngtBa, and 117 Tirtnooi reaolotions had 
been wTerel; teated. 

We wore tnmplng onr a narrow path through 
tha wood*, wtaera tt wai tmpoialble tor * — '- 



, .. aa 1 lew yards abead. when, at u aharp, Irigbt' 
■Md 077 Ann her, I tamed. 

She wu lying on the aoowtaU. downward- I man- 
aged to bit her to bar faet, but ilie nak dawn a^aui 
with a (hriek of pain. Her toe* had been aDateel 
by donbllng nnder the eroaabar of her ahoe ; It waa 
bnpoaaible for her to more. 

I conld neither diag nor carry her. It wonld be 
madnesa tor na to wait. In that lonelj plaoe, OD 
the cbanea of aome one'i paidng. 

I mnat leave her. and go lor help. 

Bhe orled hyaterjoaliy, ehlldiabfy. Bbs ba^ored 
me not to leave her. 

" La Nclge, Engene will come 1 EtigeiH wDI not 
let mf die I" 

1 bad home with brr abanrdll7, plUed her nlhr- 
ering, forgotten my hatred of her. Bat I eanld not 
bear tlie loncbot mitignit7ln her*olea,tlieMnmph 
ahinlng tbrongb her leara. 



die. Itw . . 

I pinnged into the (oreit. For honn I Aonbled 
aboot In Ibe anow and darknen, feeling not one throb 
of compaaalon for the forsaken, erf pplM Jn&e. I com- 
pletely loitmyadf. I wa* almoat eztiaaatad when I 
atombled npon a Inmberaamp, with Ugkti shining 
through the crerlcta. 

I puBbed agalnat the door, crying ! 

'■ Lei me In I For heaien'i uke. let me In I" 

The door waa opened. 1 atood In the midat of a 
crowd of men, alT drened In great foTHMCta, with 
hoodj dnvn orer their hcada. I tottered forward, 
and the biggeet ot the man eanght me in ids anna 
close to Um. 

" Look np, Ia Ifelga, my darlkig I Look np u 

■' Jnlle," I whtapered. 

'■Jnlle b all r^ht. We tband bar oa tin md 
long ago. It ia yon we have l>een lookkg tbr, for 



hiesed my nale. cold face, and told lae how ba 

loTed me, titl warmth, and iqmorae, and ahune tcr 

myself, came back to m«. 
"AndyconeTarloTBdhar, KngBBBl" 
"Never. But became yoaaaid yon did not ear*, 

I waa delermined joD ahonld care, and I knew lUea 

BifertoQ would not anfler much." 
" Tbcn why did 70B object to meeting berP 
Became two ycara ago she deoelred my only 

brother, the one I loved lieston earth. Bhe decelnd 

bimcmellyi Bhe broketbe boy's heart, and ba died. 

Yon would not lei me explain when I wanted to. 

1 knew she was coming here to make tronble. 8t* 

Ibougbl I contd not resist her any more than ibe 
abe mordared. Do you wonder 



IbI.,, __, ... 

knees and hid my face, 

much worse.. I waajeataaa or her— madly jealoo.. 
Ob. EaHene ! bend down yonr head. I left hat there 
purpoaelf— alone —to die. Imeantheitc "~ '^ 



e wind waa blowing the mow 



thronjgh tl 
blowing il 



amoke from the fire Into onr eye* and dawn ooi 
throats- 

" The Ibnlt w>b all mine from the Bnt," Then, 
rapidly : " La Neige. 1 hale yonr 8coo and yonr 
borriblo Winter. Will yon come Sonih with meT' 

! oonld langb now, and T tbongbt of hi* freqnent 
ecBlBsfee over onr batmy cllmale. 

" Bnt I Ihonght yon adnred the snow !" 

"80 I do adore The Snoa—ht.-n from the 
Brtt moment my eyeiRKsd on ber. "Do yon pro- 
iDfae, LaNelge!" 



A WOMAN'S CODE OP HOHOR. 



Ai I hara hM, I iIwmTi battd the Scoo ; and 
now— Itltud—bnttomeDagbuaome bftweenme 
and my hther. and that aoms one la fiiat. 

" I promtae with all my haart !" 

I Died not r«peat JnOe'B compUmenti and con- 
gratnlatlana when ahe heard o( tbs troth plighted 
Id a Inmbn camp ta tbe mldet of wind ana smoke 
■nd *no«, with the memarjjnat fifteen degreet be' 



A Woman's Oode of Honor. 



Tmt great, bUnd agonT of the Prenoh Rerohition 
lad ahaAdered ItMlf to death In the grip oi the Coi- 
rican Titan. The vlata opened to hJm by the Ther- 
mldoitene had caodneted him to a throne, from 
which, Uk« the might; Imperalor'a, htaeye Bnrveyed 
with greed of coeqaaat the whole vait world T 

DpMi the obeeqnlODa ehaoldera of the Senaltu 
OmmSnm, Ibe man— who, «d ehort a tfane before, 
aa ft nwaber of the [matntloii, had been extolled for 
"hli modeetr. hla slatplldty, and hia complete 



sortageMraoe, hoBbaad, He hadantred his hand- - 

yonng bride that she might canilder herself at 

7 to anwte heraelf in an; wiie, and lo an; ex- 
Chat did not bring acandJU on the name of De 
Challer. 

" norb *M, even at that tender age, neither . 
i-hearted nor ■□fl'tempcred. The one pa^OD, 
the whole tendemeea or her liTe, had been expended 

or an near herownage.bntBomewhatln- . 

h and rank, and caraed nith the damn- 

■I t poTert; : therefore, the prndcnl and 

n| ita of llie aemobelle forbide him their 

di eeence the moment that her praferenoe 

fo llscovered. 

loier, being prond as he was poor, 
ei Totest against Ihli decree, and want 

fo . ,. ioldler olFortnne," to worahip at the 

ahaw of the " fickle goddeas," leaving hia &rewe!l 
kiaa on aliH, white lips that never wonld warm to 
another man's tonoh, and bla final " adien'' piercing 
like a swift blade throngh Bono^'s braaUne heart 

Had he asked her to go with him she wonld hare 
done it aaqDesUonlngl;, far her p^ was sharp, and 
she was very young ; bat he loved too well to roin 



BoTopetr 
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Jlflie WDild knows how the old dynasty with Its 
■opportera had snnk Into obscnrity deep as niiht — 
how the Bonrbon nobles bid their '•diminished 
heads'' In their dlansntled chateanx, or In tt 
of the Fanbons St. GermaiD, while the n 
splendid conrt of the Tnilerles dszzled the 
tbelrtdgar, from who^o "ight the bloody idol _ 
bad 10 recently been smitten down, or disgnsted the 
ranee who had looked for better thhigs than sac' 
trlTolooa pomp from the then " foremoat man of a 
this world" — who, like the great Maoedonlai . 
tnmedjhim a while from martial glory to enchange 
bis heSniat and Invincible armor for thi ' 
crown and purple robes. Wliy not? Wa 
"goddess-born" Inynlneribla ? What thongh the 

mighty warrior laid him to rest for a br'-' 

upon the downy ease of his greatneas, wou 
emerge anon, tike the son of Paleos from 
to otter that tremetidons call at vhlch thi 
wonld qnake if Ihey did 
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d hear 



Is eopboi 



le weakness 

9 on Bonaparte 

, nor hear that 



mi(;hUef 
agali ■ 
I Dleh 



iehad bis 



withoot a aadden leaping o1 

marionamewithonttnmDlt. 

Boldleis that were the bravest and the 
from him who ied the sc 
Oljrmplans. to the last he 
name wllhin the Temple of 
On (ha borders of the I 
hard by the vineolad ihorei nf tfio Rhone, stands the 
venarable chAtean of Itesnlien. Its ta^t lord, the 
Comte de Chiller, had rendered np his 111b lor hie 

Stinoe In those terrible days which dawned ajid 
BcUned in a mist of blood. 

Alone and clad in her weeds, the widowed Com- 
tane de Challer, with her only child and a tew ^ilh- 
lb] domestics. resldeB in the old castle, svallhig the 

coming nf happier limes. The good ofBoea ' 

powernil friends of her hnsband.vrho ware i 
adheients to the new msaler— (for, alas, w 
that the followers of a dead hero may, ere 

beeold.Bwell the rellnne of the living eonqni 

had secnred to the comlesse and her fatherless girl 
the Doble estate of Besulien, 

Madame Honort de Challs r was ■ cold, prond, 
rilent woman, on whose temper the evQ times had 
irtonght no softening eH^ots. 

At the age of seventeen ahe had been wedded, 
mneb agafnat her will, to the gallant courtier, who 
waa ten yeara her senior, and withal a dibonnalre 
gentleman, who took little pain« lo win his girl- " ' 
heart away tknm an old love, of which ha wai 



t In nowise JeatODi. 11 he i 



IS not (6ot, 



r fntnre, 



a her think n 






his breast, bat a clean conscience below 

Some years went by; Honorfe de TTpont waa 
given in marriage to the noble Comte de Challer. A 
markige de eonvfnance on. both sides; neverthe- 
less, a cliild sprang Irom It. a dinghler, toward 
whom the comtease manilested a very tepid attach' 
ment Yet snob ifbb the rleidlty of Ihe comtease-a 
prlneiplea that she devoted herself as absolutely 
to the rearing of thb child of the connt as thongh ft 
had bean the pledge of a mnlnal love. 

If Madams Honors waa at all times grave and 
Bojnetlnies stem in her discipline with her daughter, 
she CDOscientianBly discharged whatehe conceived 
to be maternal duty, and bailnR In view the eingle 
pnrposa of making the little Fansta worthy In all 
respects of her ancient lineage, and distingniahed 



9 olten happen 



if her mother, who waa une dragon 
, and that of her father, who waa s beautl- 
evaller. and a scholar, slightly tinged with 



a labyrinth ol dangera. 



m-natured aj 

and far whom Ufi 
of Borrows, and pi 

This fair little maid had blne-gra; eyea. set In a 
sneet Madonna lace, round which soft, gold-brown 
hair clustered in long, thick carl<i. Her lorm was dex- 
no and round aaanymph's. her Intellect waa apt and 
eaRer, and at the age of thirteen she gave promise 
of becoming a rare BTid beautiTnl woman. 

With her goutemantt. ■ middle-aged, motberlj 
gentlewoman, Fansta de Challer waa warm, loving 
and confiding aa a child oonld be. With her ovn 
mother she was shy. reserved, cold-mannered ; na- 
turally ao— for the flral Qeatled and fondled her, the 
other awed and ohtlled her. The child loved and 
tyrannized, in her soft way, over hergoremesa; she 
feared and reapected her mother. 

Having attained to this critical period of femi- 
ninity— the same at which the oonntess had began 
to love the playfellow who afterward became her 
lover— Pausta waa placed by her mother within the 
safe and.qniet walla of a convent In Rouen; ior at 
that time alt Prance thronged with armed soldiery, 
and every highway was a thorooghfare along which 
(he legions of the great emperor pMead and re- 
Even qnlet old Beanllen waa notao sequestered 
bnt that putiea of gallant eavaliera found their way 
within ita preclncta on one pretext or another. 
Tharafore, Madame la C — " 
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A WOBCAirS CODE OP HONOB. 



move the lovely maiden beyond the range of each 
bold eyes. 

Fonr yean passed qniekly'in that land where all 
was stir and turmoil— where ambition, in the guise 
of the war-fieod, brooded over eyery soul, breath- 
ing fever and unrest into every heart. 

But our tale has naught to do with the factions 
and dissensions that raved like mad bacchantes 
throughout the sunny fields of France during those 
four years. 

At the end of them we enter a sombre* tapestried 
morning-room at Beaulleu. The stillness and 
shadow of it hashes one's breath, and one ieels that 
some *'poor ghost" might at anybstant flit from 
behind tne dimly moving Gobelin, to take ita place 
among the armed Paladins wroughten in iaded colors 
on the heavy hangings. 

Nigh to a deep mullioned window a stately an- 
tique chair of dark-green velvet is plsced ; in it a 
woman is seated— fragile of form is sue, but it is the 
fragility of finelv tempered steel ; still and white is 
her /ace, bat its whiteness brings dreams of the 
pale Gorgon, from whose visage the eye shrank ap- 
palled, and the warm blood flowed back to Areeze 
about the heart ; small, bloodless hands are folded 
on her lap. but they are not hands one would like to 
clasp ; ftail, statuesque feet, in velvet sandals, are 
resting on a silken cushion, but they make no thrill 
in the oeholder's breast. 

In a word, the woman before us belongs to the 
past; and her beauty, fine and pure as it is. chills 
and repels like the cold radiance of a lovely corse, 
seen by moonlight, lying in a vault 

Madfune Gena, Fausta's beloved gouvemante, and 
now the countess's companion, enters with a noise- 
less tread, and seats herself, with some work, at an- 
other window. Presently she asks, timidly : 

*^ Does Madame la Gomtesse know aught of the 
new tenants of La Tour Noir ?" 

Without turning her head, and guiltless of the 
faintest sign of animation, the comtesse says : 

'* Has Ul Tour Noir tenants, thenT' 

** Indeed, madame, I thought you knew that the 
old estate had been bought by one Colonel La^ 
marque— Lucien Lamarque — a man grown rich and 
distinguished under the emperor, and whose family 
is just established at the castle." 

Had Madame Gena been noting the comtcMc's 
face, she would have seen how painfully it flushed— 
that lifeless face that for years had worn no shade 
of warmer hue than dwells in carved stone— she 
would have seen that a sudden flash of light leapt 
to the pale, steel-colored eyes, that had looked ever 
the same from day to day since her marriage. Then 
a gray haze*stole over the countenance, and it grew 
stiller and colder than before. In her low, chill tone 
the comtesse answered : 

** In that case, Beaulieu must extend some cour- 
tesy to its new neighbors. It cannot be expected 
that the widow of the Comte de Chalier will make 
a call of ceremony on the wife of one of the em- 
peror's ofDcers— but I wish, madam, that you send 
a basket of our finest peaches to Madame Lamarque, 
with my card— stay, I will write a note." 

" Then madame knows the family ?" 

*'I know of them. Colonel and Madame La- 
marque have two children— Indienne, a daughter, 
now ten years of age— and the elder, a youth two 
years older than Fausta. who isnow at the convent" 

"And Monsieur le Colonel ?" 

'* Should be with the army in Russia. I knew 
him well years ago. Let the fruit be sent at once." 

It is now some weeks later— twilight of an August 
evening is closing to darkness ; the huge oaks and 
giant evergreens oegin to look ghostly in the cr^pus- 
cule ; and more ghostly than they seems the shght, 
black -robed figure of the comtesse, where she 

Saused on a terrace-walk, bordered with blooming 
lac9,whose honeyed scent lies heavy on the quiet air. 
A heavy, brisk tread crashes behind her on the 
pebbles, she turns with a start, for none of her 
retinue ever dare to intrude upon her meditative 



promenadee, and no stranger is ever admitted to 
ner private garden. There is a moment of pro- 
found silence as the comtesse's eyes encounter uose 
of a tall, military form, with a rough, bronzed visac e, 
iron-gray hair, and a huge mustache. Even in Oie 
dim, shadowy light the man sees that the marble- 
faoe of the comtesse takes a whiter cast as she 
looks on him, and that her slender hands clutch each 
other with the convulsed movement of one who suf- 
fers both pain and fright The soldier makes a step 
forward, and, extending two brawny, ungloved 
hands to the ladv, he speaks in a deep-toned voice, 
now slightly shaken by some emotion . 

•* Will you give me your hands, Honors ?" 

The question comes from the only lips that had 
ever called a throb of passionate tendemees into 
her bosom — from the only voice that had ever 
waked a fond echo in her heart Honors de Cbafier 
was gazing on, and Ustening to, the lover of her 
youth— the one, only love of her life. Such women 
never forget or lose one single instant of the briet. 
terrible lever called first love. And now aU the 
wild ecstasy of that fleeting idyl rushed back upon 
her frozen heart, and made it thrill and glow as in 
meridian heat— like an electric stream the memory 
of her parting interview coursed ttirough blood and 
brain of her— again she f^lt the strong clasp of his 
folding arms— again the hungry pressure of his lips, 
the very whisper of the linden-trees that oversha- 
dowed their trysting-spot seemed once more to 
vibrate on her ear ! With all these wild emotions, 
there came a thought that hushed their tumult, and 
curdled the fevered blood about her heart ; m an 
inntant the hot fiush upon her cheek was dead ; the 
light gone from her eyes, and, like a chiU whisper 
through frosty air, her words came : 

*' The Comtesse de Chalier cannot clasp hands 
with the husband of Louise Lamarque." 

The extended hands dropped instantly, and, bow- 
ing low, the officer replied, with ill-concdided bitter- 
ness: 

** Then Honors is dead to me V 

"Would you have her otherwise, Colonel La- 
marque ?" 

There was a stem anguish in the woman's tone that 
made the grim soldier lower his proud chest and 
say, humbly : 

** Madame, forgive me." 

The comtesse said nothing. Then the officer 
went on, in a nervous, yet eager way : 

"It needs that I be brief in explaining my miaaion 
here, madame. Perchance you will deem it an un- 
warrantable one. I can but hope for your leniency. 
My life is no longer my own. The service in which 
I am enlisted is rail of peril— at any moment I may 
fall. For vears have I cherished one dear desire 
that you alone can gratify. It is to wed my son to 
the child of the one woman I ever loved. My son is 
now almost twenty. He departs with me to engage 
in the approaching campaign in Russia as an officer 
in my command. Shoula he die there, his name and 
his estate will belong to your daughter ; but 1 pray 
life and happiness— the happiness we craved and 
were denied. Honors— may be their portion. If not. 
I shall at least have had the ioy of knowing that 
your child is my daughter, my child your son. My 
boy is good, noble, true-hearted and brave, a fitting 
mate for a princess. Oh, Honors, do yon grant my 
petition r' 

"How strange, how very strange!" murmnred 
the comtesse, dreamily, as if speaking to herself. 

" What is strange ?" asked the officer. 

The lady made a step toward him, then hesitated, 
then started nervously, then laid her white, blood- 
less fingers lightly on his arm, and said, softiy, ten- 
derly—more tenderly than ever she had spoken to 
her child : 

'' What you now ask has been the dream of my 
heart for years." 

'*What! this alliance r' 

'*Ay, this alliance." Then dropping her eyes, s 
' bint color throbbed into her cheek as she went on, 
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speakiug lowly: " Uften ; I know your son, have 
•MB kim many thnet— tooght him, watched him 
when he UtUe Imew what eyes were on him. He is 
an that yon repreeent htm— all worthy to wed my 

gfrL Ah! Loden* he is " Her oreath came 

qmcker ; she paused abruptly, as if the ntterance 
of her thought were impossible ; then added, with a 
deep sigh. *' Bat no matter what he is, I love him— 
1 WW hare hfan for my son. But yon, monsieor : 
how can yon be willing to choose for him a wife yoa 
haTe not seen V* 

** Is yonrs, then, the only constant heart, madame ? 
No ; I hare both seen, spoken to, embraced your 
lorely Fansta." 
«Jstt possible? When? Howr' 
'* Ipaased through Ronen on my way hither.*' 
*' How knew yoa of hei existence, or her place of 
residence?** 
** Jnst as yoa, Honors, knew of Engaerard*s.'* 
And here the officer smiled sorrowfolly, and the 
coDteose tamed away sightog. Colonel Lamarqae 
asked no leave, hot genUy drew her hand through 
his arm. and led her steps along the twilit terrace, 
while they planned a speedy marriage for their 
chiklren and talked of tneir future. After all had 
been satisfactorily decided between these parents, 
the colonel asked: 
*'And Fausta, madame, will she agree?*' 
" My daughter knows only one law in life, mon- 
rienr— /o obey Tier mother. But Enguerard f* 

** Enguerard would give his blood to make me 
^^PPJi madame, so much he loves me !** 

Then, after a few words more, the two old lovers 
parted — parted with no more tender act than a 
a simple sialate of the soldier*s lips upon the lady's 
hand ; but long after his steps had ceased to echo 
along the terrace, the comtesse stood still in the spot 
where he had left her— stood gazing down upon ner 
hand on which a glow like that which flame leaves 
on flesh seemed to linger and bum ; then she put her 
own pallid lips to the spot where the gray mustache 
had rested, and a low, sharp moan of passionate 
pain escaped her, and sounded on the darkness like 
the wan of a mateless bird. 

The colonel and his son were to set out for Russia 
within five days. It had been settled between the 
parents that Enguerard and his affianced bride 
should meet for the first time at the moment when 
ihe ceremony of their marriage was to be performed 
and part instantly— the young soldier to the battle- 
field, the girl to remain in the convent till her has- 
band should retum to claim his wife. There was 
no time for any more elaborate disposition of the 
matter. 

CHAPTER n. 

Wb are at the convent where Fausta de Chaiier 
is a pnpiL *Tis nightfisU— the chapel is lighted for 
the marriage service ; the priest in his robes stands 
at}the altar. )o a small ante-chamber a young 
girt dressed as a bride waits, with her mother and 
two rdigieu99t the coming of the bridegroom* 

A lone, pale lamp lights the dim apartment, but 
the loveliness of the maiden in her cloud-like drapery 
makes a radiance round her that defies the gloom of 
the dosky chamber. She is white and tremulous as 
a acared dove ; her large, lustrous eyes have a fe- 
verish shine, her cheeks grow red and pale by turns, 
her fresh child-mouth quivers nervously, and her 
dimpled hands are clasped tightly together. 

"Tou will not give us a scene, Fausta !'* whispers 
the comtesse in a chill tone, as she notices the evident 
signs of her daugliter*s increasing agitation. 

** No, madame,*' murmurs the gin, but she trem- 
bles the more. 
Steps are heard on the oorridor— two tall,soldieriy 
'orms appear at the threshold dressed in superb urn- 
forma, one wearing the insignia of a colonel's rank, 
the other of a lieutenant. The younger seems a/oc- 
$inule of the elder man, only the latter has dim, gray 
locks and a grim mustache, while the ether wears 



short, dark hair that curls low and crisp on a fiaa 
broad brow and a soft down on his upper Hp. 

Both faces are alike, quiet and stem; both forma 
so tall and stoutly knitted that they appear giant- 
esque. Neither of them is in the remotest sense 
handsome ; yet, having seen them once, one would 
always remember wiui intereat both the one and 
the other. 

" Lieutenant Lamarque, Mademoiselle de Chaiier," 
says the colonel, with a military salute, as he thus 
presents the two youog people to each other. 

He then gives Us arm to the oomtesse : the voung 
man offers his to the bride-elect, and they follow 
the lead of the elder couple, who advance to the 
chapel. 

Tne priest is ready at the altar ; the solemn sa- 
crament that binds two lives together, for good or ill, 
throughout all time— maybe all eternity, too— ia 
administered, and the newly married withdraw, as 
thev had come, in silence from the chapel. « 

Fausta haa not once lifted her eyes to her hus- 
band's face— she haa not the faintest idea of what 
he is like : for, at sound of his approaching itep in 
the outer hall, she had been aa one in a dream. The 
modest lids had drooped to hide the tremble of 
those sweet, virgin eyes, ere their glance could 
catch even the outlines of the bridegroom*8 forai, 
and they had refused to unvail tbeh: treasures 
again. 

They reach the ante-room ; the colonel takes a 
hurried leave of the comtesse, and, kissing Fausta on 
both cheeks, bids his son "^2Zons." 

The young man takes his bride's passive hand* 
gazes a moment on her bowed face and downcast 
eyes ; then, lifting the fluttering fingers to his lips, 
he leans down a little and whispers in herjear : 

*'Take courage, madame. I will do my very 
best to get myself killed. The thing will not be 
difficult out there among the Cossacks, you know. 
Adieu 1" 

Then he salutes his mother-in-law's cheek and 
follows his father. 

Just as his figure is disappearing into the dim hall, 
Fausta looks up ; but all that she sees of him is a 
pair of grand, square shoulders in a magnificent 
uniform. Then the door closes, and Enguerard La- 
marque and his bride sre parted for We shall 

see how long ! 

• • • • • • 

Three years later. The Comtesse de Chaiier, with 
her daughter, are passing the Bummer in a pic- 
turesque villsge among the Apennines. 

Two months previous to tnis time the news had 
come that the gallant young officer, Enguerard La- 
marque, had at last met the death he bad seemed 
to court Thrice had he been promoted for valor 
on the field ; the last time it was the voice of the 
great general that had named him captain ; and at 
last, in that fearful siege before the redoubts at 

, the desperate young soldier had Callen— at 

the head of a forlorn hope— in the enemy's trenches ! 

Though she had trembled and recoued f^om the 
marriage her mother had forced on her, Fausta, 
with the sensitive romance of a poetic nature, had 
followed, with an almost painful interest, the career 
of her husband. 

He had never returned to his native soil since the 
night he bade his bride fiareweU; but eveiy report 
from his command brought some item that told ol 
his ahnost superhuman exploits of courage and dar- 
ing. He haa neither written nor exacted letters 
from his wife, and they were aa much strangers to 
each other as when they parted. 

But when the news of ms herolo end reached her, 
the delicate organism of the girl collapsed as from 
the shock of a fatal blow, and, with a voice fuU «t 
fright and horror, aha exclaimed : 

*' He promised he would get hlms^ killed, and I 
did not once ask him to live. Ah, what if his blood 
be on my hands !" 

Imagination thus excited soon became diseased, 
and the physical facaltiea of this sensitive being 




mnpfttiiteed so Intensely with those of the mind 
that her health failed rapidly. Her physicians ad- 
Tlsed entire change of lire and scene. She was at 
once removed from the convent to the pretty mstio 
cottage nestled on the moontaiu-slope, with a smil- 
ing lake sleeping at its feet and a snow-wreath 
glancing on its crest Between the lake and the 
summit all is sunshine and greenness and glory, and 
after six jrears of conventual seclnsion, such a 
a scene, and the free Ufe of the ruTml districts of tkir 
Italy, came like a new existence upon Fansta'» 
mind and senses. Besides, the soothing and con- 
genial companionship of her beloved fHend and gou- 
vemante, Madame Gena, calms and revives the 
troubled soul of the girl. The mfld-voiced, tender- 
eyed woman, with allthe fine tact that love supplies, 
led her charge gently away fh)m the harrowing 
thought that with her rested any part of the respon- 
sibility for her husband's fate ; and the Inspiration 
of a pure and guileless faith in God, and Bis over- 
ruling Providence, gave Madame Gena subtle argu- 
ments wherewith to swny the maiden's feelings : so 
that, ere many weeks had passed. Paosta iooked 
upon the event of her marriage and its tragic disso- 
lution as a closed chapter In her life, in which, at 
she bad been allowed no volition, she could not be 
held in any wise to account for its issues. 

The death of her son-in-law seemed to have In- 
flicted a deeper and more enduring wound on the 
cold heart of the oomtesse, and, abandoning her 
daughter to the much more acceptable care or Ma- 
dame Gena, the mother withdrew still more Into the 
severe seclusion which best suited her nature ; so 
that the gowoemante and her dear corops^on led 
the fk'eest and quietest Ufe imaginable, and Fausta's 
beautiful, pliant nature, and fV^sh, plastic heart 
drank in and absorbed, as a flower does the sunshine 
and the dews, all the bright, glorious hues of the 
great Madra Nature, on whose lovely bosom her 
aays now passed like a sweet pastoral. The future 
floats In the soft mirage of her poetic fancv, and 
the giri almost forgets that on her ufe lies the shadow 
of indowhood. The dreams of a strange and loveless 
wifehood, that used to fHght sleep from her pil- 
low and peace f^om her heart, now give place to 
the quiet content of a bright, untroubled present. 
What wouldst thou have, reader? The girl is still 
in the flush of her youth, and the bloom of maiden- 
hood is untahited on her virgin spirit, and her pulae 
has never yet been stirred by thoughts of love. 

The last days of the Indian Summer are going by. 
Think of an tndlan Summer beneath the purple sky 
of enchanted Italy ! The ruddy glow of the Autumn 
already tints the forest, and makes golden the terns 
on the hillside, and brings a richer perfume f^om the 
wild-flowers. It is the last hour of the afternoon ; 
from the mountain-top the departing sun sends his 
level rays fur across the lake, which, gently rippled 
by a soft wind, shines like a sea of liquid gold, and 
laps the green shore caressingly. 

Madame Gena sits on a grassy knoll overlooking 
the lake, and Fausta lies half reclined on the herb- 
age at her feet, with her head resting against her 
finend's knee. 

The two have extended their stroll far beyond the 
little village ; they have but just ensconced them- 
selves to rest in this lone spot. The sweet chime of 
the Angelus bel! from the spire of the village church 
comes to them over the still water, and both women 
repeat the evening salutation to the Virgin. 

scarcely have they concluded the praver, when a 
sharp moan, as of one in pain, startles tnem from a 
copse near by. 

V What can it be f* they exclaim In a breath. 

Fausta lifts her small nead and listens till she 
hears the sound repeated. 

They rise and approach the coppice ; there be- 
neath a natural arbor of wild vines a man, in the 
coarse undress of a common ^oldier,^ lying on the 
grass ; he is either asleep or sunk in stupor, for his 
eyes are closed, but the moans conthiue to emanate 
from ,llps parched with fever, and his brow is con- 



tracted with suffering. From his thick, clnatedo^ 
hair the cap had fallen. 

PobiUng to it, Madame Gena whispered to her 
companion : *' See, he wears the cap and onlform of 
the Guards.'' 

It was the regiment In which was the company 
her husband commanded, and which he led ao 
bravely to the last of his many desperate charges. 

Fausta shivered and paled as she looked on the 
soldier, wondering if he nad been one of those who 
had followed the dauntless captain to his death four 
months ago. 

Ere more could be said between the two women, 
the noise of an advancing vehicle was heard, and 
soon after a rude cart, drewn by one horse and at- 
tended by two men, came in sight ; one of these was 
a peasant of the village ; the other, a soldier, who 
doffed his hat to the women, and speaking In the 
paiois of southern France, said : 

'*Me8dames, behold a soldier wounded and HI— 
I go to remove him to the town.'' 

**We wHl show you where to take him," said- 
Fausta, and she led the way toward the cottage oc- 
cupied by the Comtesse de Clialier. 

The well soldier, after having disposed hia oncon- 
sdouH companion upon a mattress in the bottom of 
the cart, bad^ the driver follow slowly, and, placing 
himself beside the elder lady, related that he had, 
three days previously, fallen in with a foot traveler, 
like himself, who was making his way by retired 
marches toward the post of the French army at 

; that the said traveler was also, like himself, an 

escaped prisoner firom the Russian fortress at ; 

that ne was barely able to walk on account of an old 
and desperate wound In the 'right side, which was 
put partially healed; and that, overcome by pain 
and fatigue, his companion had succumbed to the 
fever that had been preying on him, and flnaUy feillen 
in a senseless condition where they found him. 

He, the narrator, knew neither the name nor the 
rank of his fellow-traveler. 

On reaching the cottage, Faosta summoned the 
servants, and had the ack man conveyed into a 
small but pleasant and comfortable chamber on the 
ground floor, which opened on a low. long piazza. 

The village doctor was instantly called in. 

Meantime, Fausta went to acquaint her mother' 
with the proceedings. 

*' It is well,** said the comtesse, languidly ; " let 
everything be done for the poor creature's comfort ; 
have a nurse Ured, and bid the doctor call on me if 
my presence can be of use ; otherwise let me not be 
disturbed.'* The comtesse was, therefore, left once 
more to her sombre seclusion, and Fausta, with 
Madame Gena, took upon themselves the care of 
the sick man's comfort 

The leeoh decided that the fatigue, eneoimtarod 
before the recovery f^om a fearftd wound warranted 
the exertion, had brought on the serioaa eongestioD 
from which the patient was now suffering ; but that» 
in his opinion, rest and good nursing would, in a 
couple or weeks, restore the wounded man to a state 
of comparative comfort A sensible, boxom, good- 
tempered peasant-woman was at once installed by 
the dootor as nurse to his patient, in whom his pro- 
fessional interest was stimulated to the highest point 
by the liberal promises of reward offered ms slml by 
the generous and sympathetic Madame LaaMtfqae. 

At the end of a week the patient was in a per- 
fectly rational and tolerably eomfortable oondinoii, 
but manifested a supreme indifference to hia situa- 
tion, ignored his surroundiiiffs utterly, and turned 
wearily from all attempts of the doctor or the nurse 
to engage hhn in conversation. He refused to an- 
swer any questions regarding his antecedently When 
told by the doctor of the munificent kindness of his 
benefactors, and of the wretched condition in which 
he had been found and brought to his present Quar- 
ters, he said, drearily, " 'Tis a pity they troubled 
themselves ; I should have preferred to be left 
alone." 

Such base ingratitude— such Inhuman apathy— was 
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too nocli lor tho doctor's iNOlMee ; besides, the 
good man was, like a large mi^rity of hit fratemitj, 
an ina^HfthiA gossip, and he wsa dying with cnri- 
ostty to know the liistory of thia nameless man. 
Howoyer, he wisely determined to let the iograte 
alone iof a while longer* 4- few days later, one 
morning, when the doctor had propped the invalid 
up OQ pillows and administered first a tonic, then a 
cup of saybry broth, he coocladed that the time was 
propitioDS to renew his inquisitioa. 

** There, now, sir, yon may talk a little/' 

« Indeed, I have no wish to talk, monsieur," and 
the sick man closed hiaejres, wearily. 

"Bot, the.deace, moasieOr— I wish to hear yon 
talk."' 

**A]i, then that is diflTerent. What shall I say ?'' 

** jPesle V ezclaimed the doctor, lender his lu-eath 
— then in a mild tone : " Come, then^on wish to 
be catechised. What fis your name ? Who are vou ? 
Whence are yon ? and whither are von boond ?*' 

** Softly, Monsieur le Docteur. Yon confuse me ! 
My name does not matter. I am, or was, a soldier 

of the Legion. I am an escaped prisoner from . 

I was making my way to the nearest post of the 
French armv—voiZa^ou^ /" 

•* Humph! Monsiedr, you are loo loquaciouA !'' 

The soldier seemed already to have forgotten the 
doctor's presence, for he did not reply, and his 
averted eyes gazed out tlirough the open window. 
The gossip was nonplussed; he left the room in a 
rage. 

The next day and the next, and many after that, 
he made equally futile attempts to extract some 
edifjring information ftom the thin, pallid lips ol his 
patient. 

The soldier's recovery was less rapid than, from 
his robust physique and splendid conformation, the 
physician had counted on, so that much more than 
two weeks had elai»sed ere he was able to leave his 
couch and occupy the large reclining-chaur which 
stood 'temptingly by a large French window, 
through whose fresh moslin drapery the mild, sweet 
air of the early Autumn came sonly to his wan cheek. 
But at length this, too, came to pass. 

'* See, monsieur, into what hands you have fallen," 
said the doctor, as he drew the folds of a warm, 
bright-colored dressing-gown about the superb limbs 
of the invalid, whom he led to the deep-cushioned 
chair by the window. *' Samaritaus--&ona Ji'ie 
Samaritans !" continued the verbose leech, as he 
incased the patient's fine, well-shapen feet in slip- 
pers of velvet to match the robe de c/iom&r^— all of 
which had been long ago provided ior the soldier's 
oomfort bT the thougntful care of Madame La* 
marque. ** Women are always glad to have some- 
thing or some one to take care of," added the doc- 
tor, by way of a stimulas to the invalid's curiosity, 
which ha made sure would be awakened by the in* 
timation that he was indebted to feminine hands, as 
vet unseen and imheard of, for these testimonials of 
kindly interest* 

Up to that instant the garrulous old man had re- 
ftned to volunteer the least particle of information 
to his patient concerning his whereabouts or his 
present hosts, hoping that some questions would be 
asked, and that he might convert hts knowledge 
into stock-in-trade, by which to eztart a pleasing 
quantum c( food for gossip, and more than once 
congratulating himself that the nurse could speak 
no word of anv language but her own provincial 
ItaUan, of whlcn the patient understood nought. 

But, to his extreme disgust, the sick man exhib* 
ited no more concern in tiie robe and slippers, nor 
in the donor thereof, than he had done In any 
former attentions of either his hoets or his surgeon ; 
he simply looked weak and tired fh)m the exertion 
of being dressed, and gratefolly nestled himself 
down into the depths of Uie soft chair. His senses 
were appreciative of comfort, however indifferent 
his feelmgs to the source from which it had eman- 
ated. 

The noontide ahr from the south came freely in 



ftom the sunny garden ; balmy and sweet wete 
the aromatic odors that it brought fh>m the gaudy 
Autumn woods* 

The sick man inhaled it with delight; like a 
strength-giving elixir it diffused itself through hts 
being, and, oloshig his eyes, he leaned his head oack 
on his cushiona, and aaid, sofUy : 

" Thank vou. Monsieur le Docteur. Ton are very 
kind to me s" 

*SBother with soch gratKode !" growled the doctor, 
under hia breath, and, finding the soldier still insorot- 
able, took his leave for that day. 

Nurse straightened up the tidy room, smoothed 
the low, white conch, on which Madame Gena in- 
sisted fresh linen should be daily placed ; and, lastiy, 
wheeling a small table to me invafid's side, she 
placed on it the vase of wild fiowers which Madame 
Lamarque was aocustomed to send every mornliK' 
to cheer the sick-chamber. This done, nurse retired 
to the. servants* hall for a dish of chat, and the 
convalescent was left alone. 



OHAPTEB in. 

While the taciturn invalid dts gaiing out upon 
the pretty little garden and the glancing waters of 
the lake below, of which he catches a glimpse 
through the tall linden and laurel-trees that inter- 
vene, let me sketch his picture for the gentle reader, 
at the same time apologizing for having long delayed 
this— to fair readers— important duty of a tale- 
teller. Beginning at the top of him. we see that 
thick, darli, silky haur, in short rings, lie close about 
a broad, white forehead. At the oest of times his 
strongly marked features have no claim to beanty, 
but paled as they are now by illness, the outUne of 
the alwavs pronounced fleice is severe and harsh; 
his mouth, tnat all important feature In a strong 
physiognomy, though large, is the mouth of a gen- 
tieman, with even rows of long, Ivory-hued teeth. 
A thick, soft, curly mustache and Imperial lends a 
certain strength and decisiveness to its contour. 
His eyes are clear, bright, hazel in color, deep-set 
beneath heavy brows ; never very gentie in their 
expression, they take a shade of downright ferocl^ 
when these brows contract — ^we cannot venture to 
say how it might be with them if by anv chance the 
sombre countenance should be lighted by a smile. 
His limbs are in perfect proportion to his six-feet- 
two, his chest vast and deep ; his shoulders remind 
one of Milo, but his hands and feet appear small 
and delicate for so powerful a frame, though in thehr 
clean, sinuous molding lies the secret Df tenacioua 
strength— his long, fibrous fingers can clasp like a 
steel vise. 

Evidently this invalid soldier is gerUU homme par 
exc^lence. We see it in every look and gesture of 
him. The wide, thoughtlul regard of those finlcon 
eyes, the restiess quiver of his thin nostril, the poise 
of his fine head, tli^ easy pose of his athletic limbs, 
all ibespeak him a genilanan ; and as he lifts Ills 
slender hand to his brow, there Is an air of consciouB 
dignity and power in the mere wave of his arm, so 
much may a simple gesture denote. 

While he thus mnsingly sorveya the ontIo<^ from 
his window, a lovely form, in widow's weeds, psiifln 
betwixt him and.. the outer view along the garden* 
walk. Her hands are ftaU of autummU leaves and 
grasses, the vaUis thrown back from a broad giuden- 
hat of black straw, and beneath its sable shade is a 
face like a starry daisy. 

She has come from a ramble through the woods, 
and her cheek is glowiog faintiv from the exercise. 
Just as she passes the sick man's window i^e looka 
up, and starts confosedly at seeing him there ol>- 
serviog her. Then she advances toward Itim. The 
floor of the cottage is almost on a level with the 
gravel-walk that skirta it, and on which the lady is 
approaching. Stoppmg a few feet from the French 
window, Fausta says, in her own tongue : ** I am 
glad to see you so much better, monsieur." 

Her voice is one of those sweet, low contraltos. 
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ITTUWIU*, 

Udtntll of 

of tlMM 



wiUi a (Ibration in It Ukt thtil 
mnclo. Tha loldlar ftaki Iti 
tArtlf b«ikdi hk ear toward it 

- nuki. nadama. ]» 11 '- 

gralitadt for balag ao ktitdl; carad Totr' 
n«re an aoim unaeaooaiaUa, bat 
' which oflon prompt s 
'-^ --' -o«t ftMaX 

Eiads Faoata repir, imti 
to mj motbet aoo a Uad natron 
la 4na all joor natltode. if 70a 
MM an; lor an act of tba nmpiaat hnman- 
On« woold (belter and oara tm a riek befgar, 
aaoa moro for a aoldlw ol Franca 1 We are pa- 
trioii here, monrienr. B aaMaa, yon lutd s claim on 
Bt ; for think how pleaaed wemnatbetoaSordaome 
BDCCor to oae who balonp lo the carp* ol faoroei 
Ibat m; brave hoabaod. Captain Lamarqne, fell 

Mot a line of Fauala'* itiU, white facs had altered 
aa abe made Ihia alloalan to her husband. In id 
(jnlet, mature and placid beanlT there remained 
Karceij a reaemblanee to the leTered, tremoloiu 
and tll|htened bee of the bride wbo bad accepted 
that baaband'a promlae to get blmaslf killed, with- 
oat eren a ramonatrance. 

" Than vonrhoibaadiH dead?" aaked the aoldiet, 
nHh a iiUldeD coDtraatlon of bla rugged browa and 
a dark red Roab that leapt to hie lace. 

"What! fan behmgM to his command, and do 
not know tbat he waa slain at T" 

The aoldler turned awaj hi* head for a minnte 
from tlie qoeatlanlng eja of the beautifol vldow, as 



'■ It la not am III Mail madam r I waa captaaad 
at that aanM lime aad idaee— peiliapa ynn know 

that I am an aaeaped pruoBar llram T Bat 1 

waa Bet iof nrmad of mj oaplaln'a fate, nor, Indaad. 
of aught tfaat eoocaaded to that battle. For maav 
week* I waa too in of m; Vomtda to oara or inqnire." 
I'beo, Bzlng Ha keen, hawk'glaBee <m ber once 
more, be added, " Than, otadame, jaa are Madama 



" Yea, monalem'. And ;ou V 
" A ^mple aoldlsT of the Le^on, 
birthageDtlamau; bynama. Eoatace . „ 

Seaiog UadauM Gena on the other ride of the 1 
dea, Faosta beckoned her lo approach : " 
Ing benelr on a mslio bench ontside ' 



de of the car- 
1: tben,pIao- 

__ the window, 

casting ofl her broad hat, she began to weare 
iDH booqiieta the bright leaiea and graaea wUeh 
■ha held heaped an ber lap. Br thla time the jov- 
vemantebai come np, and, mononing her to a aeat 
bj her idd«, Fansta tald : 

'^Bee, madams ! ourgnert iswellenongbto !>*■»- 

I fancy he mnit bo t&ed of his own ■ 

this time ; let m be charitable and e: 
a wbao." 

Tbe eiquiaite eominlagling of womanly ease and 
digi^ty with glrllih naivete and fresbneaa iareMed 
berwithaTer7rareaiidc»pllTStingchann,to which 
the Btem, mlnctahle soldier was InKDdbly yield- 
ing. The hsrd, bright Elitter of his hazel orfaa waa 
becoming milder, is bis gue wandered OTcr the 
lorely form and loTelter face of the girl — the warn 
mom-tlde which bathed ber where she sat gaTt 
splendor to her obaogefnl cyaa, and sat & brilUaBt 
tinge ol anbnm in her gold-brown hair, k licber 
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mooth^, la re 
noalG of b«r h 



ag, tliick 

lidL Sht leemed (o think ]iec°tolk would do the 
1 good, tnd lat ber words fioir qoleilj, 
' ~ • to bti bn«r Kateaces; the 

, bkndiDg with the low horn of 

happ7 InwcH, Iha whiitper of the luniit lorMt, ind 
th« golden glory of that RUamphere of btlni took 
a itnnga. eDUinciug power oior her listeaer ; end 
bad tb« iiuDiilllve doclor baea b; at that moment, 
be would bave wondered what wizard spell bad 
wroDgbt that ohasge apon the cold and noreTelliDg 
connlenaDGi) wnlch wai now Boshed with pleaaore. 

An«r half aa hoar of aaij eoDiene on Tsried 
topicB, Fauai* gathered up her bat. and placing a 
buQoli of dark-red bertlei and Taiiegalad leavee 
and tragraut heather-bloom all tied togttber, on the 
window-«dl eloM bj tfas aoldler's cbair, and aajing 
Goed-mornlug.alie wentaway, teUawed bj Uadame 
tietaa. Legendre'i erea atr^oed altar ber depart 
log form witb tbe loDoing on* ftcla to follav the 
laintlBg oghoei ol delidonB mo^, or the nTiahlog 
pei^mie of rowa, boraa paatna on aSomrBer wind. 

When ahe has ooite gone, be tilled the little banch 
of leaf ea. inhaled tbdr apler fnutraoce tor a mo- 
ment. rememtxilnE the while how dainttlj Ibe roaa- 

otrer their glomy aorfaee 

blended their gay colwt ; then he laid the beo- 
t on bi* knee and fell to mnalng again. 



andUt 



that keen, if brief, xurejr of him- 
sell, lair reader! 

Banrspaet — the morn went by— the evening oame 
on apace, bUII Legendrb watched the garden-walk 
in vain for tlie ooming ol the beauUlul widow. She 
had lent him (rult, Sowers, and booki that day, but 
aa yet no Fjgn or promiae of Uer prewoce. He took 
up the little cluBler of graaaes she bad left him the 
prsTiona day, and hrashed them with a balf-fond 
movement over his mnatache as if to breatbe their 
Iragrance. An impatieat ligb eaoaped liim. 



Tbeal 



glin 



throagb the deep. 



pure ether, and the gloamiog to rail the proipect 
Irom bia window, and hii heart aaid diacontentedly, 
'- She will not come to.da;." 

Juit then a lowly chanted byom rote onthealiU 
air : it came tfnm t, totaot part of tbe ahrabbm. 
Legendr^ woold bare known the voice again had be 
bBard it in a aavage wilderneaa, or amidat a cboir of 
BQirela, he thought. Hod are to extrangant ! 

The itiain waa neither aorrowtDl nor glad, bnt 
tenderlT aweet ; It aeemed toallr among tbe ehadowa 
like biu-bi«Btbed yetmmgi ol a aool in myaterj ; 



dso 
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it drew the listener's finoj Hke masTi^tism : it 
tluiUed like a warm, homan touch ; it waited in mm 
a strange unrest, which made him wish at once to 
hash and to prolong it 

Finally, the aong ceased abruptly; the silence 
after it seemed blank, chill and dreary. Sleep was 
hard to woo that night, and when it came to hnn the 
soldier dreamed of white witches robed in black 
clouds, singing siren songs on Inaccessibie crags be- 
yond a deep, still sea ! 

The next day a new surprise. was in store for the 
doctor ; his patient desired to haye his chair rolled 
out ioto the garden beneath a vine aibor which was 
temptingly vlaible from the winndow. 

It was done ; and, leaatog not too lightly on the 
leech's arm, the invaM, at a careful pace, made the 
distance across th« shrubbery. 

*^ Not qyile equal to tin pae-teul yet," said the 
doctor, with a yindictive little laugh, as be assisted 
the young giant to dispose hJa still feeble limbs in 
theclMir. 

" I shall walk alone to-morrow. You wHl see it. 
Monsieur le Docteur. Meantitoe, may I trouble you 
to get this check cashed for mef' And the soldier 
handed a draft for three thovMod fhmos to the 
doctor. 

The proteesioaal eyes sparkled, and the profes- 
sional Toice took a more defisrentlal tone as the 
little man expressed his delight to be of service to 
mottsieor, and biqnired if he might do anything more 
for his tker ami, 

*« Yes, height man that letter to Paris.'* '<And 
then r* And tben *' Monsiew would wish to be left 
alone.'* 

On a tabto near him, Legendr^ could reach his 
book, his oigar-ease, or a glass of gentle stimulant 
prescribed bytjie surgeon as a strengthener to his 
inner man. The garden was qtriet as a churchyard, 
sweet with the last pale roses of the dead Summer, 
and every breath of the low breeze that trembled 
on the vine-leaves was rich with reviving, invigorat- 
ingfyeshness. 

The mere sense of existeDoe in such a scene, such 
an atmosphere, partook of voluptuous rapture. 
After the pain and confinement of a tedioos illness, 
tho oonscfousnese of ease and returning health so 
enhanced the actual charm of the hour, that Le- 
gendrd half-closed his eyes, and let his senses revel 
in tho dreamy ecstasy it infused. 

The soft intoxication which precedes mesmeric 
trance had stolen over liim : he seemed to float above 
the rude material fibre of his mortal being ; thoughts, 
feelings, fancies, all^ook the opaline tints of the sun- 
beams that shimmered down upon him through the 
swinging vines. 

Half-waking, half-dreaming, he recalled the pure 
voung face that for two days and nights had haunted 
nis •'mind's eye," till thought bred ardent long- 
ing, and perhaps (who knows*) the silent longmg 
urged the master, WHl—ihat subtle principle that 
is to the soul what electric fluid is to matter— with 
an imperious movement he raised and turned his 
head to the entrance of the arbor, and lo ! there, 
close to its portal, stood the substance of his vision, 
Fausta, with a sketch-book in her hand ! 

•* Good-morning, Monsieur Legendre. I am Just 
set out for my morning walk, and seeing that yon 
were here, I passed this way to ask after your 
health.'* 

** Let me give you my chair ; sit for a while! I 
pray you, madame." And he rose, or tried to rise, 
to offer her the seat 
Fausta laughed softly as she said :• 
"Ah, monueur, you are not yet strong enough to 
be gallant I will sit here on this bench if you wili 
be quiet and remain comfortable, but if you try to 
affect the cavalier I will go instantly away.'* 

Was it coquetry or simple feminine grace and 
ease that made the witchery of her movement as she 
tossed down her hat. and lock her place on the op- 
posite side of the table* Who shall say * Not I, 
forsooth 1 



II 



What have vou in your sketch-book, Madame r* 
adced Legendi^. who had settled himself back on 
his cuahions, and stretched out his slim, firm hand for 
the book on Fau8ta*s knee. 

" Only a few quiet lake and woodland scenes, 
monsieur ; but they are pretty, though.*' And she 
handed the small portfolio to him. 

" Yon must love the fac« of the great Mother, yoa 
who trace her lineaments so truly and so well,** said 
the laldier wtth enthnriasm. as his eye dwelt on the 
little drawings wUoh had been made l^tbe fine 
artist-hand of the giri, and though ovmSlbet from 
the wild, picturesque nooks about mb noimtains. 
or some soft, green headlands lying fo the embrac- 
ing arms of the lake, each was instinct with a life 
and glow that only a warm living genius can impart 
to the canvas. 

**Ah ! 'tis something more than loveAhat I feet for 
her, monsieur. She alone answers my heart* my 
mind, my soul as I think no hiiDBan Mend could an- 
swer their deep, unutterable yeamik^.** 

*' Does she fully respond to them ofi, ZBftdame ? 
Does no haif-breatlied crv from Hie deep onknown 
within your being come marily back to its aonrcc^ 
uneohoed. unrepealed f* 

The gbi lifted her great, efftdgeiit eyes witii akx»k 
of surprise, and asked, in a low. startled tone : 
*' An, how oonld you know tbat?^ 
The man smiled at her wonder— it waa ao child- 
like, so naVoe. 
** I did not sav I knew it ; I only questioned.'* 
*' But, nevertheless, it is true.** 
" Then you have never loved any one f* 
'* But, yes; I haw loved several people, mnnslow 
My mother, of conne, wHh that reeling we call rev- 
erence, aoch as one feels for the unseen patron 
saints, von know--those cold, calm guardtan-etatnes 
in our churches are their types ; then, my dear friend 
and governess, Madame Gena— ah I Ido love her, 
she is so gentle ; and the good none at my old con- 
vent home— my heart hau belonga to them ; and I 
was fond of a schoolfellow there— jo fond of her that 
I grieved sore to part from her; aad— well, I think 
that finishes the catalogue." 
" But your husband, madame?** 
Fausta looked down at her hands and colored 
faintly, as she said, very quietly : 

** Ah,. him I could not love, for I did not know him. 
I never saw him— that is to say, I might have done 
so tor a few moments when we were married, but 
then I was so frightened that I dared not look at him. 
He went away instantly, and— and you know the 
rest." 

There was something so chaste and holy in the 
simply-ottered confidence of this child-heart to an 
entire stranger that insensibly he felt awed yet 
thrilled by the presence of such sublime Innocence 
and ignorance of life's mysteries dwelling within the 
breast of the perfect and beautiful womanhood be- 
fore him. Checking the desire to draw further aside 
the vail from that pure shrine, where all the human 
passions still slumbered in the sweet serenity of earli- 
est youth, Legendr^ hastened to change the theme ; 
like a coiiBcience-stricken robber who enters a holy 
temple, mistaking it for a palace rich in tawdry 
treasures to be rifled, and finding only silence and 
the incense of prayer where he looked for luxury 
and pleasure, he sought to withdraw hiniself un- 
recognized as to his base motives from the 
sanctum ho had invaded. He spoke of light etib- 
Jects; discussed with her the topics congenial 
to poetic minds; beguiled her Into the free ex- 
pressions of her fanciful ideas on aesthetics, mor- 
als, , religion— what not?— till thn they passed 
together the whole noon. Fausta had forgotten her 
ramble, the soldier had forgotten all things J>ut the 
charm of her presence. How could he help ft ?— she 
was so fhir and he so young ! 

The approach of the nurse, who came to fetch the 
invalid's midday meal of broth and white bread, dis- 
turbed the tete-a-tete. Legendr4 felt as if some ruth* 
less devil had snatched ambrosia from hia lips to 
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replace it byacrast of earthy food. I win not 
swear he did not blaspheme against the odious con- 
■taHcj of the good dame who thos cared for his phys- 
cial well-being at the expense of the dfriner pleasures 
bi which he 1^ been basldng. 

*' Ah, I did not dream it was ao late, monsieur,'' 
■aid Fansta, rising to go. ** Mamma most be ex- 
pecting me baok itom my walk, and lo, 'tis not be- 
gun. Ah, weU t it mnst stand now for to-morrow. 
Au retcir /" 

Slie gathered np her boolt and hat, left the arbor, 
but turned her fitce a little over her shoulder, to say : 

" The doctor said yon might have wine to-day, 
monaienr. I will send you some iorthwith." 

The lovely, sunlit Dice, the soft Tltianesque head, 
the intojdoating eyes— ah ! these were makhig his 
brain so dizzy that he felt already as if strong wine 
were sparkling in his veins instead of the dall, slow 
floid that had hitherto coursed there. He called 
after her, with a certain, half-suppressed eagerness : 

'* Ton will come again, madame ?" 

•• Oh, yes : to-morrow, perhaps." 

Ah, how drearily distant seemed that to-morrow 
to the now wildly-throbbing heart of the soldier, as 
he watched th6 receding lorm till its sombre gar- 
ments were lost amidst the shrubbery. 

Impatience, and the mysterious veaming in his 
soul, put a new and artificial vigor into his frame. 
Besides, let us own it, Melpomene, the rich broth, 
and the generous old Burgundy which the enchan- 
tress had sent him, with her commands to ** drink 
and be merry," did their appointed work right 
nobly, so that on the succeeding morning, long be- 
fore the hour for the doctor's visit, Legendr^ had 
risen fk-om his oouoh, and robed himself, this time 
discarding the invalid garb of gown and slippers for 
the morning-suit of dark brown eloth, and the well* 
fitting boots, which had been ordered and preserved 
Bgai^ the day of need. Nevertheless, the exer- 
tion left him panting and pale, and the damp chilli- 
ness that gathered on his brow reminded hmi that 
he was very mortal still, despite the aerial exhilara- 
tion that, stealmg through our human fibres, simu- 
lates to our food fancy, the ichor of the gods ! 

Thus equipped, Legendr^ passed fVom his cham- 
ber into the garden, where tne dews stni trembled 
on blade and leaf, like regal gems in the early sun- 
light The air was cool with the lingering mists of 
the night, and braced his lax nerves, and Iiis quick 
pulses tingled in sympathy with the glad chorus of 
the liaopy birds. 

Involuntarily his steps tended toward the arbor 
now sacred to the Nymph of the Mountain. Alas I 
ft was emptv ; it was cold, the weak rays of the ris- 
ing sun had not yet penetrated through the vine- 
leaves, and deep shiMows lay where yesterday a 
heavenUke brightness shone ! 

Nothing gives us the power to estimate the joy of 
a lost hour so keenly as to revisit the spot where it 
was passed, and find it dark and desolate ! And 
yet, ah, God 1 for one instant of the joy, we have 
whole bitter years of the chill void ! Such is our life ! 



CHAPTBB rv. 

Lbokhdrb turned with a shiver from the arbor, 
and, passing round the front porch of the cottage, 
looked in through a door which opened on tlie 
garden ttom. a sitting-Foom. 

A woman in blacx garments sat there reading, 
but it was a woman with gray hahr and a face like a 
sphinx, so cold and calm and white in its beautilul, 
passionless repoae. 

The soldier halted before the door ; his shadow 
fell on the open page on which the woman's eves 
rested. She looaed up, started almost painfuiiy, 
and laid, in a cold voice, **Entre, monsieur /" 

The soldier entered, and closed the door after 
him. He passed an hour alone with the comtesse. 
At the ena of that time the lady rang for a servant, 
and ordered breakfast to be served, adding, ** Mon- 
sieur Legendr4 will breaklast with us.'* 



Madame Gena and Fausta were already in the 
pretty little parior when Madame la Comtesse en- 
tered, leaning on the arm of thefar guest Madame 
de Chalier never smiled ; but when she was much 
pleased a gentle relaxation of her chfeeled lips was 
evident; they wore that softened expression now, 
as she said, ** Behold, Mesdames, there are now 
four of us!" and she motioned the soldier to a teat 
opposite her daughter. 

Madame Gena opened her eyes more than once 
at what she hily termed the hihirity of the comtesse. 
This meant that her ladyship spoke six times to 
their guest, and once to both Fausta and herself. 
A wonderfU thing ; fbr, at breakfast, Madame de 
Chalier eschewed speech. She talked a little at 
dlimer— she was invisible after that After the meal 
was over the comtesse said to Legendrd : ** Monsieur, 
I am a recluse, but I pray yon feel at home with us ; 
these ladies will take care of you. There are books 
in the sitting-room— there are horses in the stables 
— amuse yourself." 

Urns was Legendr^ installed a member of the 
household in the most Informal manner. He turned 
to Fausta as her mother left the room, and said, 
*^Let me not be a burden on your hands, madame, 
nor constrain your occupations because your mother 
has placed me in your charge." 

Fausta answered with a brightening fkee. 

"Ah, do not fear it, monsieur; we shall get on, 
I am sure ; besides, I shall be glad of company." 

How the days sped on after that ! ht^eum be- 
lieved that the airs about hun were impregnated 
with the golden efte^ vUa. The deep, histrous 
eyes of Fausta were the shining laboratories, ttom 
whence the subtle fluid that inebriated him was dif- 
fused, and she, the alchemist, that waked his soul 
to a diviner knowledge, a more transcendent full- 
ness of existence. And what of her! Was her 
heart silent? or did it in turn lave its pure innocence 
in the new light of a presence that unlocked to her 
the broad and endless domain of joy ? 

Oh. pallid wraith of our lost youth, come back and 
ope to our remembrance the dreamland of First 
LK>ve ! The dawn-time of our Hope as also of our 
Despair ! The one that vanished so soon, the other 
that tarries with us evermore, evermore ! 

Days lengthened into weeks, and still the fairalid 
soldier found himself too weak to leave his charming 
quarters, yet strong enough for long rambles or 
drives for miles about the lovely falley . or along the 
shore of the beautiful lagoon. Be bad even pos- 
sessed himself of a pleasure-boat, and in the bnght 
Autumn davs, or when the harvest-moon poured a 
flood of yellow radiance over that tideless, tiny sea, 
he would row for tireless hours upon itt bosom, 
with only the ravishing form of Fausta Lamarque 
near him, and no thought in liis happy soul but of 
her whose smile gave to the earth an undreamed-of 
gladness. 

One soft, hazy afternoon, like that we picture 
when we read "The Lotus Eaters," these two had 
stopped in their walk to rest in a sweet, woody 
bower, fair as the glades of Ogygia, in whose eter- 
nal greenness Odysseus listened to the love-songs of 
his immortal mistress. 

Fausta sat upon the tnmk of a fallen tree over- 
grown with lichens ; her head was bare to the de- 
elinhig sunbeams, a soft white shawl of lama wool 
was gathered round her perfect shoulders like 
classic drapery, and the gentle wind tossed her stray 
locks of burnished hair in bright conftision round 
her stately throat and small, Sappho head. Le- 
gendr^. as hale and well as a man need be, for 
comfort lav indolently reclined upon the grass be- 
side her; his head rested on one hand, with the 
other be toyed with the fringeon Fausta's shawl, 
extracting to himself a secret and delicious pleasure 
from the contact of his fingers with even the scarf 
that draped that bewitching loveliness he gazed on 
with a look of deep^ untroubled happiness. 

Yet they were not lovers, that I know of, for 
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Legemdr^ hAd neyer till tbat mooMnt breatlied a 
word of pasiioii to the mnocentear asjet nnpro- 
(aned by the lightaat whisper of that lawteM tyiaot, 
that win not be oontent till his fierce kiss has quite 
crashed the freshness from the blossom that he wUis 
and wears! The pure, waxen hands had nerer yet 
lain an instant longer in his clasp than the meaning- 
leas acts ot common coortesy demanded; bat lor all 
tliat, when their eyes met, heaven opened to them, 
and the air was peopled with circling spirits that hid 
the gross earth from thefr sight. 

Never since that morning in the garden arbor 
had they spoken of Faosta's husband : she seemed 
to have forgot that she was widowed. Now, Le- 
gendr^, after watching her some time in silence, 
drew himself a little nearer to her side, and aaid. In 
a half-eager, half-relnctant way : 

" Tell me about yonr marriage now/' 

Either hia tone or the gnestion seemed to pass 
through her with a shock, for she shivered and said, 
softly : '* Let oa not speak of that now— or eoerJ^ 

** Then there is something connected with it that 
yon woold not have me know T* 

The tone was impatient and jealous, and Legen- 
dr<i'8 eyes were ahght with a thin, hard, bnght 
gleam. 

"Ah, no, indeed: not that— not that Once I 
should not have minaed telliogyon everything about 
that episode ; but now " 

'* Bat now r' repeated Legendr^. And he reached 
up and laid his fingers lightly on Fausta^s clasped 
hands. 

Her cheek grew crimson, her pulse throbbed at 
his touch, and ner voice sank to a whisper : 

" It seems harder to speak of it— 1 know not why. 
Yet, if you wish it much " 

*' I wish it Tory much— take courage. Tell me alL 
There, put yonr hands in mine— so ; it will give you 
nerve. Go on.'* 

Then Fausta related all the cfrcomstanoes of her 
marriuge as we know them ; and at the close she 
said: 

. "It was very hard for me to be thus oiven away 
to a destiny I bad no choice in. Tet 1 do Monsieur 
Lamarque the justice to believe he was not more 
anxious for it than mvself ; indeed, his wish was not 
consulted— only his mial obedience. When he bade 
me good-by, he said, in the most considerate and 
chivalrous manner : ^ Take courage, madame. I will 
do my best to get myself killed.' " 

"And that consoled youT' asked Legendr^, with 
a queer smile on hit stern lips. 

** Ah, moosieur, I fear 1 was rery wicked not to 
have begged ol him to live ; but you will under- 
stand that I could but recoil with many apprehen- 
sions from thoughts of a whole long future with one 
of whom I knew not even the personal appearance. 
My mother said I was only a silly dreamer, from 
whose maturer years romantic visions would fade in 
the reality of the sure and soUd happiness that ske 
had chosen for me. This wss, doubtless, quite sen- 
sible and true; yet 1 was perverse enough to doubt 
it. 1 grew to chafe against the fetters 1 had not 
wished for ; my soul quite sickened of its unchosen 
bondage to a stranger who at any moment might 
come to claim my life and use it at bis will. I 
found myself starting like a frightened child at 
every footfall lest it might be my master's— tliat is 
what 1 called him in my thoughts, lor, to my ideal 
dreams, husband meant something dear and holy 
and trusted. He was none of these things to me. 
When, St length, the tidings of his valiant death 
came— when 1 knew that he had so valorously kept 
his terrible promise to me— ab! then a sharp re- 
action came. 1 blamed my selfish beartlessness tor 
having let him go away with such a promise uttered 
and unrevoked. 1 fancied that, like a true knight, 
he willfully gave up his hfe to save a lady lh>m dis- 
tress. My conscience lashed me with ruthless fury. 
In my levered dreams I saw a pale, dead face upon 
u field of carnage, lighted by a pallid moon ; and 
Ihe stark lips seemed to say to me : 'I promised 



thee to die V Than I waked, bitterly lamenting that 
on my account abraye gentleman ihoald have come 
to so sad a fate." 

Aa she ceased there were tears on the sOky fringft 
of Pausta's downcast eyes. Legendr^ said, anxioosty : 

" Then, madame. you hare some kind and tender 
thooffhts about this husband you' never aaw and 
dreaded to meet f 

*' I have some sorrowful ones, monaiear.** 

** Do you wish that he had lifed, and could eonie 
back to claim you now ?*' 

The Queation came like a taunt through the dosed 
teeth ot the speaker, and his dark fiu)e waaatrangely 
lighted. 

Fausta drew back, trembling ; then, averting her 
eyes, she said : *' Ah, do not ask me that !" 

"Anawer me, madame— do you wish tt?^ 

His strong fingers had closed like steel bands 
about her soft, little hands, and his hard eyes were 
sternly searching her own. 

Her words came with a gasp, and she wss deathly 
pale : ** God pardon me ! 1 do not wish it !*' 

'* Is there one among men to whom yon woidd 
transfer the holy right you once gave to mm that is 
dead ?— tell me, child— tell me quick.** 

Legendr^'s passionate face was now so near her 
own that his hurried breath swept her cheek, and 
the glow of bis gaze burned her pure brow, yet drew 
her soul to her eyes, till she sat transfixed and help- 
less, but sUent 

'* Speak to me, life of my life— speak !*^ he pleaded, 
with look and wiU. 

"Ah, thou kno west— thou knowestfahe mar- 
mured, as she dropped her white lids and bent down 
to hide her blushes. 

Legendr^ loosed her hands quickly, and, tarniQg 
away, said, huskily : 

** Then, madanie, God help us both,/or your Jlitf- 
band is noi dead ! I know from himself that he 
lives, and will speedily be here to claim yon !" 

A moan of despairing anguish answered these 
words, and Fausta dropped her head upon her 
hands, crouclung down as if to shut out some horrid 
sight. 

Legendr£ stood irresolute for a moment, looking 
down upon that shuddering form on which some 
fearful blaat seemed to have fallen. Then he knelt 
down beside her, and in his voice command and en- 
treaty blended as he said, so tenderly : 

" Come to my bosom, dear, and I will save yon 
from a loveless marriage — will ahelter you in the 
deepeat abyss of my love — from the dreary doom oi 
wedded misery." 

The girl looked up with a white fear on her face, 
a wild yearning in aer eyes ; her breath came ihst 
through her pale hps: all her humanity longed fbr 
the dear refoffe of the neart that was calling her. 

For one brief instant she seemed about to spring 
to his waiting arms; then a low, heartbroken wad 
broke the silence, and she cried, turning away tmm 
hkn: 

"Ah.wonldyon make me false ss well as wretched! 
Nay ; if you lore me only a little, leave me now— 
leave me quickly and for ever ! In God^s name, tain 
that pleading face from me and go !" 

**Oan you send me from you, Fausta?" 

"Ah, can I he^ you ? uave pity on me ! la it not 
enough that you have taken all my bleeding heart 
tor your own ? Would you rob me ot my wifely 
honor, too?" 

" Then you will not come to me? Ton will not 
be my own?" asked Legendr^, bitterly. 

" I will die first- so help me God !" 

" Fsusta, is ViiM love ?" 

The question dropped like gaU from his writhmg 
lips ; a sneer wss flawing in his eye aa he rose IhHn 
her side, and, folding his arms, looked down wttfa 
proud scorn upon her, and continued : 

" Will you let your acts Uc so against your heart? 
Will you cleave to a detested union with one yos 
dread and know not, rather than take happinesi 
with him you love ?'' 
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Now the stncken girl rose to her feet ; she trem- 
bled in every limb ; her fooe was white as the face 
of the dead ; but her eye was clear and bright, her 
tip was firm, as she replied, proudly : 

'* Sir, there is no question of love or of happiness 
between ns twain ; the issue is a sterner one, de- 
manding the best blood of both oar hearts. Ah, 
Eustace, it is— Aonor/" 

How grand and beautiful she was as the great 
word rang out in unfaltering aocents firom her fil- 
ing Toice, the soul of Pallas shining on her radiant 
brow! 

" Honor it is, and shall be. my own true wife ; for 
I am Eng^erard Lamarque !'' 

What more they said was spoken in tne holy se- 
crecy of wedded souls !) 



Life in the Frozen North. 

Wb oak scarcely understand the circumstances 
that could have driven any part of the human family 
to select for its residenoe the ice and snow-covered 
northern lands inhabited by the Innuits. 

Such 8 the name given to themselves bv the tribe 
whom we call Esquimanx. a term which the French 
settlers in Canada found in use among the Algon- 
quins, and meaning ** raw-fish eaters.'* 

A few mosses and lichens, rarely found animals 
and birds, are all that the land offers ; hence the 
Esquimaux look to the sea and draw from it their 
chief supply. 

Tliey are of moderate size, with a broad, flat face, 
narrow, tapering forehead, and narrow, oblique 
eyes. This type prevails from Greenland to Alaslca. 
They are stalwart and broad-shouldered, muscular 
fk-om constant exercise, and with countenances by 
DO means unpleasing, notwitlistanding their ugllnefis. 

To meet tne rieorous climate in which they live 
they clothe warmlv. Their boots are made of seal- 
skin, and lined with the downy skins of birds. Their 
gloves are large and thick, they wear two pairs of 
reindeer or sealskin breeches, the inner pair, or 
drawers, having soft, warm fur on the inside. 
Above them thev have two jackets, the outer one 

Provided with a large hood that envelops the whole 
ead and fkce except the eyes. 

Necessity has thus led them to adopt the gar- 
ments of Europeans to an extent that no other 
American tribe did. for in no other is there any ap- 
proach to boots, gloves, breeches or jackets. 

The dress of the women is almost identical with 
that of the men. Their outer Jacket is longer and 
ends in a rounded point in front, and has a larger 
liood which often serves as a cradle. 

In Summer they sometimes substitute for the 
inner iacket a shirt made of the entrails of the seal 
or walrus. 

Their huts are made of snow, earth, stones, or 
driftwood. The i<now-huts are dome-like structures, 
thrown up with great skill and rapidity. Their 
Summer habitations in more favorable parts are 
skin tents such as Bradford draws in our illustration. 

The^ single canoes, or kayaks, consist of a long, 
narrow, light frame of wood or bone, covered water- 
tight with sealskin. In the centre is the seat for 
the EsquimauXf who takes his place and draws tight 
around his waist a kind of sack of water-tight whale 
intestines, or young sealskin. This mokes his craft 
perfectly water-tight and exceedhigly baoyant, so 
that even when it capsizes, he can readily right it. 
He uses a double-handed paddle, and has his spear 
or harpoon before him, with its long reel of cord. 

The oomiak, or woman's boat, consists ot a frame- 
work covered with sealskin, but is large enough to 
accommodate ten or twelve people, wiu benches for 
the women who row or paddle. Tne mast supports 
a triaogolar sail, made of the entrails of seaui, and 
takes the wmd easily. 

Where wood is obtainable flshing-boats are made 
hi the form of the oomiak, which in form are well 
adapted to the seaa. 



The Esquimaux have from of old been on terms of 
hostility with the copper-colored Indians, and till 
the latter obtained arms ttom the whites, came 
down much ftirther on the coast than they do now. 



Jerusalem's Folly. 

Wht the settlement was called Jerusalem Camp 
was a mystery. Not, certainly, from any likeness 
between that city of olden time and splendor and 
the scattered huts and the muddy roads with a few 
boards laid about to prevent pedestrians fh>m 
hopelessly pinking. 

Perhaps it was so named in the chance way pre^* 
vailing in new regions. In fact, the pioneer of the 
place, a burly, rough-looking customer, witii keen, 
steel-blue eyes, iron-gray hair and taciturn dispo- 
sition, had been named after the settiement, pr the 
aettiement after him. He had a way of slowly ex- 
claiming ** Jerusulenf r' and at last was known by 
no other title. 

In fact, he had never disclosed his real name. 
Nothing was known of him, letters never came to 
him ; but this awakened no curiosity among those 
early pioneers. Too many of them had cut Uiem- 
selves ofTftom the past by some crime to be curious 
about any one's antecedents. The day and its luck, 
to-morrow and its prospects, were enough for them. 
They left gossip and suspicion to more civilized 
conununities. 

So, even Jerusalem's partner, Gentleman Phil, as 
he was called, because he had some slight prejudice 
in favor of clean linen, and had been seen disguised 
in a white shirt — even he knew nothingof his com- 
panion, save that he was silent, industrious and suc- 
cessful, always washing out more gold-dust than 
others who seemed to have the same chances. He 
had saved PhiUs life in a brawl once. and. as we 
alwajrs love those we serve, had taken to him ac- 
cordingly. He had never shown the least social 
tendency before, and the fellows were surprised at 
it. for Phil was the opposite of our hero in every re- 
spect. Big enongh. but white and pink like a baby, 
with golden hair that would have curled over his 

that 

and 

Gentleman 

Phil." ' 

One evening, as titey sat 5<mokinir nnder a rude 
arbor by their hut, the elder broke the long silence 
by saying : 

** I'm going to build, Phil. Now, you know some- 
thing aboot nouses, don't you?'- 

The young man opened his eyes. Long as they 
had been together— more than a year— there had 
been no confidences between them. 

** Going to build !" he echoed. " But I must know 
what kind of a house before I could give a hint." 

"A tip-top house— a reg'lnr out-and-out palace," 
answered Jerusalem, placidly. ** I've got money 
enough to do the thing handsomely. Bay-windows 
and balconies, and all. There must be a garden, too, 
with roses and spicv pinks." 

'*Ah !" exclaimed Phil, half wondenng at his own 
daring ; ** then there's a woman in the ease ?" 

A strange spasm seemed to convulse the gener- 
ally impa[ssive face of his companion ; but he 
merely answered, after a moment's silence : '* Right, 
my boy. There is a woman in the case !" But it 
was in a tone which precluded further questions. 

'' Well," said Phil, *' I know something of building 
to be sure, but I wouldn't venture in anvthing im- 
portant. My advice is that you should take a run te 
'Frisco, and find a regular architect, and have the 
thing done brown." 

Jerusalem assented to the wisdom of this, and 
then both smoked on for a long time in silenoe. 

Before many days the camp was startied by 
strange workmen comiuff into tiieir midst, and by 
the grand dimensions aod promise of the sew baild«> 



wiin goiaen nair tnai woma nave curled ovei 
head, had he not kept it cropped so closely 
it looked like short, yellow plush. ''Baby" 
*'Bea«ty" were also nicknames for "Gentle 
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ioff. <' Old fellow^i gone loony/* was often decided. 
** wot does he want oryerandys and bay-windys?" 
and they would watch him as he itood snperintend- 
ing the workmen and gazhig with a rapt admiration 
at the really picturesque building whicn rose like a 
vision of beauty before him. A new expression had 
grown upon his face with the growth of that house 
— something more menial and human — and he would 
even stop to speak in a friendly tone to the others 
now ana then. As xh& work went on, and it was 
hurried to the utmost, a restraiued excitement 
began to show Itself in face and manner. At last, 
when the furniture came from San Franciseo, and 
the dainty carpets were spread on the floors, and 
lace curtains hung at the windows, and the rough 

f round smoothed and sodded, and roses all in 
loom planted. Jerusalem brought his friend Phil to 
see it all, and drew a long sigh of satisfaction as 
he beheld the fullness of completion. 

** Looks as if a feller might find sonM happiness 
here, doesn^t itr* he said, at last. 

" You bef answered Phil, half enviously, for he 
had a taste for all the refinements of life. " I only 
wish 1 had such a cage for my bird— ifs fit for a 
princess.*' 

"And yoa think any woman would be satisfied, 
ehr* Jerusalem asked, looking wistfully out of the 
lace-draped window at a damask rosebush all in 
bloom. 

" 1/ she wasn't she ought to be condemned to an 
adobe hut for the rest of j^er liie !" exclaimed Phil ; 
but, though awakened to some curiosity about the 
said woman, he asked no questions. 

And the next morning Jerusalem announced, in 
his osual laconic wav, ''I'm ofi^— will be gone for 
about a month—air the house for me, PhiL'' 

•' Going for her ?" Phil asked. 

And Jerusalem nodded, but his face did not wear 
the radiance or hope of a bridegroom. 

Oa a certain June aiternoon, a woman sat busily 
sewing at the window of a little cottage, in a prim 
New England town. It was a tiny little afibir 
enough, seeming too small to be called a house ; 
yet the woman owned it, and it fixed her to a 
place she longed to leave. For there was no one 
else in that well-to-do town who would not have 
scorned the little brown hut as a home. 

Often and often the woman, who was young and 
very handsome, looked around rebeUiouslv at .the 
four walls which seemed to close around her in 
a suffoGating way, and crush down every plan that 
antered her busy braui for making her life richer 
and fuller. Must every day drone on like the last— 
most she for ever make handsome garments for the 
people who were better oflf, and pat on shabby and 
laded clothes herself, when she knew the power of 
her own beauty, if suitably adorned? Oh, it was a 
-face mutinous against fate— eves weary, yet expect- 
ant of something— that looked out of the small win- 
dow that June day. 

An old man, toiling along that road, saw the face 
and stopped a moment by the fence. His clothes 
were covered with dust, and he wore an old som- 
brero on his head. His hair was reddish of hue, but 
his eyes were keen and of a steel-blue. They looked 
younger than his face. 

He gazed at the house in a strange way for a 
time. The young woman drew back &om tne win- 
dow. 

" He needn't come here, goodness knows I" she 
mormured. " I haven't a bite to give him." And 
as she heard the click of the gate, she shook her 
head energetically at the stranger. 

But h* did not see her— he was, staring about him 
as one who suddenly awakens from a dream— and 
he made his way up to the door, and knocked 'some- 
what feebly. 

'* I aw lookiof for om Mrs.— ICtb. Lynn," he said, 
hoarsely. 

*'All right," answered the young woman, oon- 
cludhig he had been sent with some message ; "that 
is my name." 
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" I've walked a goodish way," he began. 

" Oh, you're tired ! Well, come In. I can 
a chair, if nothing else." 

The old man stepped inside and looked around m 
what Mrs. Lynn considered a very suspicious man- 
ner ; but then there was nothmg wortn stealing in 
the house. He sat down at last, and said : 

•* I come fi*om California." 

Mrs. Lynn did not look partieiUlaTly interested in 
that, but nodded. 

" You've got a husband hi them parts.*' 

Mrs. Lynn colored with a vexed expression. 

"Lor', don't say got! He's been gone half-a- 
dozen years, and never wrote me aline — and a 
worthless fellow, too, he was." 

The man winced a little, 

" Then you're prepared for bad news?" 

" Goodness, gracious 1 I never expect nothM' else 
in this world, but I have had enougn bad luck for it 
to take a torn sometime. I s*poae he^ coaun' home 
crippled and sick, for me to take care on.'* 

There was a strange tremble in the man's voice, 
as he said : 

" No ; hell never come home no more-^yonll 
never see him affafai— never no more." 

And he looked hard in the woman's face for some 
sign of emotion. Surely there must be some mem- 
ory of the time when that husband had been a 
lover— some day not so far away in her Hfe when his 
voice could bring the color to her cheek and Nght 
to her eye — some time in the early wedded day when 
she listened to hb home-eoming step, and met him 
with a kias. 

If such a time had ever existed, there wis no 
trace of its memory in the hard, handsome face into 
which he looked. Indeed, it seemed to bilghten 
considerably under his gaze, and, after a minute's 
silence, she seemed to feel thAt she, was called 
upon to exphUn the want of feeling, for'dte said : 

" We didn't get along well together." 

"Ah ! was he a bad sort of feller TV 

'* Well, not exactly; but somehow we dIdnH agree ; 
besides, I never cared for him." 

" Not when you married him?" 

There was an eager pleading tone in the man's 
voice ; but Mrs. Lynn, wrapped to her own thoughts, 
did not perceive it, the stranger having spoken very 
huskily all the time. 

" Lor, no ! We was dreadful poor, and ma would 
have the match ; said Jem would keep me like a 
ladv ; but, bless you, Jem never prospered. Oh, dhl 
he leave anything to me T' 

" Nothing," answered the stranger, bmsauely. 

"Jest like him. Never was forehanded — Jem 
wasn't. Now he might have made up for old times 
if he'd got together some little property— there's 

somebody ^* then she hesitated as ff she found 

herself growing too confidential to a stranger. 

" Somebody !" echoed the stranger, with a sort ol 
smile, which was, after all, but a pamful contraction 
of the muscles. 

" Oh ! never mind ! So yon didn't bring anything 
— ^not even a bit of gold for a wedding-ring r» 

"A wedding-ring, eh?" asked the old man. in a 
hoarser voice. "No; but here are some things 
poor Jem treasured." 

He took out a little parcel and handed ft to her. ' 

She broke the cord snd looked rather contempta- 
ously at the contents. Two or three letters, creased 
and soiled, a knot of ribbon once white, and a poor 
little tin-type representing the handsome face that 
regarded It so scornfully. 

She pushed them away fVom her on the table and 
drew a somewhat impatient sigh. " So that's alL'' 

"Yes." 

And there seemed really nothing else to do but 
for the visitor to take himself away— which he at 
once began to do. Then the young woman seemed 
to bethhik herself. "Oh, I'm obliged to you for 
taldng the trouble ; it takes a load off my mind— 
nncertahitv*8 so veiy tryin', you know— and was he 
long sick r' 
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" No." 

** Died easy r* 



*' No !** exclftlmed the other, with more fire than 
one would expect from such an old man-^" he died 
hAid.«> 

" Do tell ! — well ! that was like Jem ; he alwa3r8 
took things 80 hard. . I never thought heM lire oat 
half his dajrg.— 60. good-by— goin' back to them 
parts, I soppoae?" 

'* Yes, good-bj,"and with one more look, in which 
the desolation and pathos ol a blasted life seemed 
expresBsed, he tamed away. 

Bat this yoang woman was not accustomed to 
look beneath th«» surface of things, so she did not 
translate the stranger's gase, and only voted him a 
** curious-lookin\ unpleasant cretur.*' 

The man walked straight to the little depot, and 
took ticket for the nearest city. He had tefthis bag- 
gage there. He looked no more with strange, unutter- 
able longings at the streets where he had played as 
a boy— the hope which had led him on was shat- 
tered, the dream that deluded him had faded away. 
A strange, black pall had been suddenly let down 
before mm and he saw no more. 

In the wild Cahfomla settlement there was quite 
a ripple of excitement. It had been generally sur- 
mised that Jerusalem had gone for a mistress tor 
the ne^' bocFA. Thtt wn* n<kt a sfcglr vnn?22 i" 
the settlement, and many were the conjectures 
about the coming one. The rough men paced about 
the house, and it seemed like a vision of beauty— a 
bit of poetry In their matte^o^fact lives. 

During a dry week they helped Phil to water the 
newly planted flowers. *' Won't she look dainty 
a-steppm' about here," said Bingo, a strapping six- 
footer—*' perhaps sbe^ wear white— blamed, if a 
pooty woman in white ain't next door to an angel." 

But Jerusalem took them by surprise at last. The 
men had calculated on giving him a welcome in the 
shape of a house-warming. He had not been par- 
ticularly sociable with them, but they forgave that 
now, and a liberal order had been made out for 
'Frisco for plum-cake and various other ** fixin's." 
Several intended to disguise themselves in white 
shirts to honor the event. 

But one evening, as Phil was takhig his smoke 
alone and thinking with onvv of his old pal, and 
wondering when he might be lucky enough to go off 
on the same errand, he heard a dull, heavy step— a 
dragging step, as if some one was thoroughly aone 
out and oroken down. He stepped to the window, 
and saw that the man had opened his door— opened 
it as if it was his home. Yes, it was Jerusalem ! 
He came in with his hat crushed over his forehead ; 
his face looked thin and ghastly ; his eyes, always 
so clear and ftill of fire, were sunken, and encircled 
by purple lines ; and fie came alone. 

Pnil sprang forward to grasp his hand. 

*• Why, you're sick, old feller !'» he said, with anx- 
iety. He did not dare to ask questions, looking at 
that fkce. He knew some strange storm had 
wrecked that man's hopes in port, and the tempest- 
tossed looks of his face touched his heart. 

'* Yes, I'm sick— Just caved in for the present; 
but I'll be all right to-morrow." And then, like 
some wounded animal, he went oflf alone to bear his 
angidah as best he could. 

rhil broke the tldhigs to the others as soon as 
possible, that his fHend might not be tormented 
with questions. The camp seemed at first to resent 
the dnappointment, and were inclined to think that 
if the chosen " had cut up rough and chucked him 
over, he ought to hev made up to another gal, ef 
he'd had sperrtt," and brought home some occupant 
for the palatial house. 

But tne disappointment borne In such utter silence 
and isolation was too much at last, and Jerusalem 
bluntly broke It one evening by saying, in a Jerky 
wavr 

" Phil, old boy, you thought I wos gohi' to bring 
M bride home, t'other day f' 

*' Yes, I thought so,** answered Phil, quite startled. 



** WeU, I wasn't I've been married this eight 
year." 
«* Ah !*' exclaimed Phil, holding his breath. 
*' I must talk to some one. Jerusalem! I can't 
keep it bottled-np for ever. Phil, you're a good 
feller. I think it will help me a little to open my 
heart to you. I must, or I shall go mad." 

•*Fire away, old feller!" exclaimed Phil, with 
more sjonpatSy in his voice than the words seemed 
to warrant." 

** Yes, 'bout eight yeare ago I married the pooti- 
est girl in our place. Dead in love I was, too — 
reg'lar spoons, as they say. Her eyes were black 
as sloes, her lips like cherries, her hair Just black 
satin. Lor', Phil, what goneys we are In our yputh ! 
I never dreamed how them black eyes could snap 
fire, and them red lips, that seemed made only for 
kisses, could spit out venom. I learned it very 

soon— still, I loved NelUe, for aU " 

'* Nellie!" exclaimed Phil, in a sort of startled 
tone. 

•* Yes, Nellie— pretty name, isn't it? I have said 
It to myself many a time in these long years, and it 
always brings up her fresh face, and its handsome 
color and sparkling eyes. Ah ! she liked fine things 
to set off* that same pretty fkce, and when she found 
out that I had only a workingman's wages to give 
her. she gibed and Jeered me out of the house. I 
came offhere In sheer desperation, Phil." 

Phil nodded silently. 

'' But I soon took a plan in my head. I would 
make a pile and surpnse her some day. All her 
scorn and ill-temper had not killed my love. I 
thought she would be pleasant and kind enough if I 
could satisfy every wish ; and that was what I aimed 
for, Phil." A moment's pause, and he went on, with 
a half-groan, ** You know how I succeeded. Luck 
went with me ; and all the time I thought of Nellie, 
of the silk dresses, and the ribbons and feathers, i^nd 
all that she delighted in. Oh, what a fool I was ! 
And of course I built the house for her, and I pic- 
tured her delight when I showed her that beautifol 
home, and we both remembered the little hut where 
we began." 

Jerusalem made so long a pause, he seemed to 
sink into such forpretfnl silence, that Phil was bold 
enough to eay, ** Wellf 

"Oh, yes. As I was saying, it was a sort of day- 
dream, but I'd hugged it so to my heart that it 
seemed reality. Only when I started on that 'ere 
Journey I begun to have misgivings, and I thought 
I'd try her— 1 thought I'd try her. I disguised my- 
self, you see. put on an old red wig, and you wouldn't 
have known me, I looked such an iufsmal scamp. 
I was afraid of the voice, but I scarcely spoke loud. 
I went up to the house— same little brown hut. 
God! how my heart thumped ! Sing'lar, isn't it? I 
could shoot down a man without feeling it beat 
quicker— but when I saw her face, Nellie's face, 
and the same dark eyes fiashin^ at me, It nearly 
choked me. My voice was disguised enough when 
I asked for * Mrs. Lynn.' " 

*' Mrs. Lynn !" cried Phil, and his face looked 
strangely agitated ; but the other was too deeply 
absorbed to notice it. *' Why did you want Mrs. 
LynnT' 

"Why, she's Nellie ; don't you understand ? Oh, I 
suppose you never heard my real name? I sorter 
dropped it when I came to these parts. Didn't think 
I was baptized * Jerusalem,' did you ? No, my name 
is James Oorbin Lynn." 

Phil had clinched his hands together, and his lips 
seemed to echo the name ; but there was no sound. 

*' Yes, I went In like some poor vagabond from 
California. I told her her husband was dead, and 
she took it as cool as a cucumber— rather relieved 
than otherwise— asked If he had left anythhig, and 
then told me in confidence she had never la^ the 
man. That was something of a backhander — 
wasnt it, now, a regular bacKhander, old boy f 

Phil Ottered somethtog, but it was loaudible, and 
Jerusalem went on : 
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" It's sorter hmrd, after all these Tears. Fm kind 
o' lonelier now IVe got nothing to look forward to. 
Fact is, Phil, Tre got nothing to do with mj life or 
the money. As for the hooae, I hear the felTers call 
it ' Jemsalem's Folly ' already, and they're pooty 
nigh fhe troth.'' 

Phil stared silently before him in a gloomy way 
for a few momeats, till his companion noticed hto 
silence, and seemed to feel a want of sympathy, bat 
looking in bis face, saw that he was strangely 
mored. He tried two or three times to speak, but 
his lips fell rigid. At last, however, he made ont to 
say: •* I've got something to tell voa in retam. old 
boy, and maybe when you hear it, you^U want to 
part company with me.'' 

'* Oh.lgaess noi," answered Jemialem, cheerily, 
in an absent war. 

*' Well, only Ihave been loTing the same woman 
—year Nellie." 

"The deuce yon hare !" exclaimed Jerusalem, 
starting up with a dangerous flame in his eye ; but 
the next moment he sat down again with a ahiver. 
** What is it to me— she is nothing to me.'* 

** Of course, I did not know who she was," Phil 
went on, ** or rather who you was. I heard that 
her husband had left her years ago and was Ihooght 
dead, but we were waiting for confirmation." 

"All right ; yon can go ahead now, he <• dead, yon 
know." . . . 

'' It's aU over now." Phil said, with set lips, ** and 
we will not sneak of it agahu" 

** Now, look here!'* answered Jerusalem, decid- 
edly. **I am dead to her, jest at much as if 
I was in my cofBn. You can marry her with a 
clear conscience — it's a case of desertion, don't you 
see? I care enough for Nellie, spite of all, to want 
her to be happy, and I am sure you'll be good to her. 
Phil, my boy* I'll go off to parts unknown, and yon 
can have the Folly to live in." 

'* Never !" answered Phil. *' Do you think that 
I'm a rascal ?— never I" 

And there was no persuading him; so the two 
went on as before, only knit togetiier by a cloeer 
bond than common friendship. The roses about the 
Folly bloomed and fell, ana late Autumn flowers 
burned and glowed in its flower-beds. 

Jerusalem walked by it often of an evening, and 
gased at it with unutterable pathos in his eyes. It 
had gone up to the music of nope, and the glamour 
seemed to linger around it yet. He could almost 
see the face ofNellie at the windows. 

'* Pshaw! what a fool I am yet!" he muttered, 
impatiently; **8he never was worth shucks;" and 
he turned away to walk home. 

Gomg by *^ The Nugget," a drinking and gam- 
bling saloon, he heard high voices, snd tbrongh the 
open door just saw Phil dash a glass of liquor in the 
face of a slim, copper-colored, wily-looking Mexi- 
can, with whom ne had been playing, while he 
hissed the word *^ Cheat " between his teeth. 

Quick as a flash Mex, as he was called for short, 
drew a dirk-knife, but he was surrounded and pin- 
ioned by Phil's friends, and he broke away grinmng 
his teeth, and vowing unutterable tilings in Spanish. 

" You'd better look out for him, Phil," Jerusalem 
said, as his friend joined him. "A nasty, sUppery 
snake of a feller, who hides and strikes." 

" Oh. he's a coward,'* Phil answered, carelessly. 

** The more danger ; in an oat-and-out open fight, 
you know what you're about." 

So something seemed to keep Jerusalem awake 
that night, yet before he knew it, at the midnight 
hour, he saw, suddenly, a figure at his fHend's bed- 
side. So wily and noiseless had been the move- 
ments of the Mexican that Jerusalem had just time 
to spring upon him, and try to wrench the dirk out 
of hb hand. The man turned. He had counted on 
a sleeping victim, but now he was desperate, and 
one sharp plunge sent Jerusalem down like a log. 

But Mex did not escape. Phil's hand was at his 
throat in a second, and the wretch grew pnrple, and 
tiled to gurgle out a prayer for mercy. 



Phil pitched him into an inner room for (hture 
punishment, for he saw there was no time to lose 
with his friend, fbom whose 'side the blood waspoor- 
ing like water. 

No time to lose, indeed ! Even as Phil raised him. 
the eyes were fiut glazing. The strong man wept 
Uke a little chUd. 

" Yon have saved my life, dear old fellow H* he 
cried. " Don't slip away from me now. Twice 
you've saved my ufe, and I've^never done you a 
good torn!" 

** You can do one for me,'* Jerusalem mormured. 
fisintly. ** You can marry Nellie now. I've left you 
— everything !" « 

Phil pressed the fkst-stiffening hands. He could 
not speak. 

'* 1 d hke to think some one was happy out of 
my living in this worid," he said. ** Pve missed it 
myself, somehow. But maybe God wfll make it up 
to me in the nevt I've tbooght a lot about these 
things lately; and, after all, Phil, what's the use of 
fixing your heart here, when it all passes away !" 

And, as he spoke, all the vahi shows of this worid 
passed away for him for ever ! 

A year after the infetnated Phil brought his bride 
to the home that was left to him. He had told her 
the stoiT of the great love she had slighted, and even 
her shallow nature was impressed by it. 

Let us hope prosperity miproved her and made 
her worthy of Phil's honest affection, and that the 
little ones, who may be seen ronnii^ through the 
gardens and plockiog the roses, may etovate and 
ennoble the mother's heart. 



A Dwarft Wadding. 

In the year 1710 Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Russia, celebrated a marriage of dwarfs at Peters- 
burg, which was attended with great parade. On a 
certain day, which he had ordered to be proclaimed 
several months before, he invited the whole body 
of his courtiers, and all the foreign ambassadors, 
to be present at the marriage of a pigmy man and 
woman. 

The preoarationa for this wedding were not only 
very grand, but executed in a styte of barbarous 
and painful ridicule. Peter ordered that all the 
dwarf men and women within two hundred miles 
should repair to the capital, and also insisted thst 
they should be present at the ceremony. For this 
purpose he supplied them with proper vehicles, but 
so contrived it that one horse was seen carrying a 
dosen of them into the city at once, while the mob 
followed, shouting snd laughing, from behind. Some 
of them were at first unwilling to obey an order 
which they knew was calculated to turn them into 
ridicule, and did not come ; but he soon obliged them 
to obey, and, as a punishment, enjoined mat thsy 
should wait on the rest at dinner. 

The whole company of dwarfs amounted to about 
seventy, be^desthe bride and bridegroom, who were 
richly adorned, and in the extremi^ of the fashion. 
For this little company in miniature everything suit- 
able was provided : a low table, small plates, little 
gUisses, and, in short, everything was so fitted as if 
all things had been dwindled to their owo standard. 

It was the emperor's pleasure to see their gravi^ 
and pride— the contention of the women for places, 
and the men for superiority. This point he at- 
tempted to adjust, by ordering that the meet diminu- 
tive should take the lead ; but this bred disputes, for 
none would then consent to sit foremost. 

All this, however, being at last settled, dancing 
followed the dinner, and the ball was opened with 
a minuet by the bridegroom, whose heignt was ex- 
actly three feet two inches. In the end matters 
were so contrived that this little company, who 
met together in gloomy disgust, and with an unwil- 
lingness to be pleased, being at last f)unOiarined to 
laughter, entered into the diversion, and became ex- 
tremely sprightly and entertaining. 
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I r&LTiBMD. 'noran!' cbibd t. 



Loaning a Lover. 



Hr b*lf-*IMer, Flan; Salmer, 



nt; Salmi 
Id Blriol 



•Uttis lUn ol, 

1, and I tbink 



our Utm would hiTa kid llttla to do with each 
otfaer birt that, abont thb tlms, Captaia Salmer 
died, aod 1^ FloMf an htlrMa. 
Sba had been her father'* Idol, and no lelt her In 



il elghtj the 
ter ; and I bl 



, '■ hon«Ter 

nrgot tuat 017 motner nad been uiolher man'a vlte 
—bat noiir. bright and beiDlM. the child of hii 
old an. waa all Kla own. He Idolized her while he 
Urad. Wbui ba died ha l*tt ber the balk ot hla pro- 



perty. Then we three left the old Mapbrt Wim 
where wa had lived lo ong, and went to lire at 
Unden Park, where there wae a hiahloiiahle eend 
oarj, and Floeej wu onl; a child tben. Bat. in a 
■trangely abort lime ihe dereloped into a joung 
lady — one or Holmea'a reai " golden blondei.'' 
' 1 vat a blonde, too, with a diflbrencp. Hj old- 
faahiODsd name of Caroline bad been ubbreriated to 
Calli, wbtch they said Bnited me. Hj anow-whita 
tace lod yellow hair nude me look Dot unlike the 
cool Ethiopian Uly of our nrdeo. And 1 waa a rtall 
blown IHy of twenty-two Snmmera when Flo«y wa* 
a roHbad of aiiteen. She waa all blnahaa. tmlles 
and dimplea. She wore pink ribboni — and there 
wa* Dot a male creatara for tan milaa arouDd 



LOISINO A liOVEf 



Linden Pnrk that v>» not Id lo 

to Ihte ttaa wcll-KDlbeDllniWd 

Ploreoc* Selmsr vii itD heircu. ind 



with her. Add 

mor that MIn 

Floreoc* Selmsr vii itD heircu. ind yon mar 

huagine tbtl, tboagb bat lixMBa, the did not tack 

Tbe hSD wbo had halcbed a doekllng *aa not 
more worrisd than wbb pmr mamma. Slie was 
to ah-ald Flonj wonld b« marrl^ fbr bar tBonej. 



Fortone-hnnters we _ 

Bald I, to ber. " II iin'i likely that Flotay wiil mirfy 
at present. Bbe ii 60 jonnfi." 

I ITU (eirlng on nj wcdding-ontflt, and mamma 
waa helping me. 

■■ That 18 just it." iba rejrtled. ■• She Ls too yonng 
to kaow Ibe imcortanee of Bncb a slep, while she Is 
of a marriagesble sge. I married yoqr lalier at 
•STenleen myself." 

" FlossT is a born eoqnctt«." I aniwared, meanir- 
hig a latae. " I dou'l tMnk she cares for soy one." 

'■Haie yon seen that Uarley Ford !"^ asked 
mamma, attar mnaiiig a nomeat oyer lome lao* aba 
was malabtH. 

"No. Wfcoisbo'- 

" WaS. ha come* hom* from dgjiclng-ichool wllk 
bar Boaictlmes. Hi goes thereto takt ears ol Ui 
Utile iWar, ha «»v- '"-—•' '— — -• 

T aboDld aa 
yonns gtrl'i 
■' Haw doei ha look T Do yon thiak there la lae* 



" Plenty. WeQ. he haiTaty affable manDera— ta 
dark and dtettngiriiauid looking I don't think ha'a 
worth a cast, and I believe he la a brtaae-hnnter." 

" PoaalWj. Fioeaj oufiht not to be allowed to 
pick up acqnaintanoeii eyerywhere." 

" He i;i>ea in very good iocletv, I believe. Bhe 
eipeels to He him to-night at the Allringhami'. i 
wlah.Cella. desr. yoo'd go and take care of Floaey." 

" II Mr. Elfta does Dot come I wiU, mamma." 

I bad became acquainted with Mr. Elgin wliila on 
a Tlalt to New York the prevlo« Spring. 

Ha had vWtad ns two or thffe limes during tbe 
Sammer. tlioagh it chanoed Flony had aean llttla of 
him, and that Pall I had beeome engaged to him. 

Mamma aald " he woald be a very nice match for 
no." I Ihrak that was the reaaon. I waiDclmnch 
ki love with tir. Elgin, bat 1 thought he would make 
a good haabaud. Oi ooarae, I bad bad a giri'a 
dreame of losing better IhaD liie, and being eiqai- 
altely happy ; bat. looking with soberejee upon my 
am'i ounding lellow-bdnga. I aiw that no one waa ei- 

Siisltely happy, and ao 1 eavs up my dream and saade 
e beat of realitiat. Ur. Bgln was a deHded 
— ...- ^ ..... -il and florid. 






k wHfa IHtla iMaoty and do farliwe would 
_...- I.... . _... ^pij ,g j,^ j.,^^^ J 



It waa oDly Fetiruiry when mamma'and I aat 

Plossj^s d"ange'r,°'Mr."BKlD'waa ""ipeoled ^n'rte 
train that nigbl, bat be did not coma ddSI the tol- 
lowbig week. 

I weoi to tbe Aitrfnghanu' that night, and Fiosay 
waa very gtad of m^ company. N'everthe^esa, .Mr. 

eit the same that evenini;. aad we eDt>tred Iba 
^hlly liglited rooms logeihft. • 

h WHS only a little neighborhood party. Tlio 
Pnrda iiad been atked btcansc aoniebow related. 
Tfce house wag lighted and full of Rowers; there 

Ualinctly bat the object of my attendance. 1 was 
tcruin that Mr. Ford very mieb admired my alater, 
and that Floaey liked him. 

"1 knew it!" the erfed, eidladly, walking the 
•oar of her chamber In a white wrapper, oiidlook- 

S: like a dowager. ■■ Be'U elope wilh her the Brst 
sswa know!" 



" Not to-night, probably, 
ive time to think what la U 
vary tired,' 



bed( 



tell why sncb a wearioeaa and de^ 
spondeacyhad come oyer me. Hot I had felt that 
night that there was something in Flossy'a bright 
eyea which I bad missed— freedom of ekoioe and 
anJoymenL 

Ska waa exqoliitely happy in beinc admired. It 
nayer mad* me happy to be admired by Ht. El^n. 
no matter bow aaccessfuliy my hair waa drenaed, 
or how nicely my dreaa Stted. 

Only when Mr. Ford, looking oyer my cool, green 
robe, white face and yellow hair. wUsfa-ed lo 
Floiwy. ' ■ Calla ! Her name suits Lar I"— Iben a aweet 
and exqnbilte pleasura stirred my heart 

I dd not wonder that Floaay liked him. He waa 
rery handaome and wtaoiiig. In the core ol my 
heart I said, " If 1 wera Flossy, 1 inould marry 
him I" — yet I lent myuU obediently to waiama's 



Lwenty-flTe years old— saok noon 
more BOltable for yoo, Calla, and I 
t moat ke done. Flossy will gc to 
ibUaa all Ibe Spring, and Mr. I 
Ton mast leave him to her lor a: 



Be la maoh 

wOlbA^e. 

cott. Her eipMtad brother-in _ . .— ^ _. 

and than Ibia ponhijay will be thrown oat." 

■■She may have Mr. r--- ■■-■ ' '— 



a my rtem, and forgot my troo- 

it next week. Ur. Ford called 
Ik >meflowetsfor Floaay — : 

la id foomd in great pr~*— 

Ulsa Elorenee la angagad V' aald 
mamma, sharply, to the oervanL 

"Oh, DO, mamnal" I cried, rUbg and Oqdiing. 
■■Mr. Ford la a gentlemao; we moat treat him 
dvUly. I wm go down aad eieoaa Fl««y. and tbank 
him kr the Rower*." 

So noble. 00 gentle, ao Und, so appnciktare ot the 
purs delight afthe lavlab hloaaoma— my keart ae- 
qnttlad bim of t-nfj aeiflsh mottye ia aeeking 

■' I ehall ha>e a share In them, Mr Ford, 



tnjoy them." 



vibemv" 



"Do BO. lamdeUgbted thatyoD.to 
be replied, looking at me eaniMtly. 

What ta my hoarl reaponded so AOrdla^y to tliasa 
kind, qaestioning eyesf Why W the tifrr cuckoft. 
clock on the maatel peat two dyery balMoara ba- 
fore Ur. Ford Anally look hU leave? 

■■ Pretty well," cried mamma. " 1 dU-wit know 
you had ao much art. Calla." 

" What, mamma T" 

•■AstofllrtwIthMr. Ford." 

" It will be only felr. It I am to i-mFUM^a^ 
lover," I repUed. wliti an ODea^ langh. 

"Just tbe Ihiogl You must flirt wlUi him and 
keep him oot of her way. Ueannhile, Ur. Elgin will 
be yoor attendant." r ' 

This was mamma'« pun. She had nf . Elgio up 
in her dreaslng-toom, talkiog irith him for aa boar, 
tlhit day, and in the evening ha was on hand tf co 
10 the aasembly with Floaay. 

Aboat eight o'clock Mr. Ford called, ai^. I en- 
joyed hie aoclcty without reHtraiuL 

It aeemad as II eTerj^thing norked Ilka magte for 
mamma's wishes. Mr. KIgIa alwaya cane baick 
frq:a ilie assemblies m aood apirits — ooid (bay ra- 
mintjed bim ulhls boyhood's daya. 

I had feared he woulil ba a little bored by the 
simple, conairy gayeiio.-. He had beea abroad, and 
IrcqLieiiled much lashiouable aouiety. 
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Since he did not panne Flossy, mamma became 
more graclons to Mr. Ford, and one day proposed 
inviting him to my wedding. 

*' No, no — not yet," I said, startled, I knew not 
wbv. *' Don't spealE of my marriage before him/' I 
added. *' Do let me enfoy myself as well as I cun 
now. I expect to be dull enough afterward." 

Manmia stared, but I went away in a pet. 

1 seldom saw Mr. Elgin alone. He was at Linden 
Park as one of the tamily, and at times I forgot 
that I was soon to be flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone. When 1 did realize it, a miserable depres- 
sion settled npon me. 

Before I could have anticipated it, the crisis came. 

Mr. Elgin had become much abstracted, had 
scarcely spoken to me for three days, and I 
thought he had little taste for the company which 
filled the old mansion— for we had a visitation of 
country cousins. 

Mamma depended on me to be kind to the bucolic 
youth* and bashful girls who were quartered upon 
u for a week, and Mr. Ford, observing my efforts, 
came kindly to my aid, and talked cattle and crops 
with the men, and complimented the girls untH they 
were all in love with him. 

He was passing cake and tea one evening, when 
he raddenly whispered to me : 

"Where is Flossy?" 

" I don't know.'*^ 

"And Mr. Elgin r» 

" I don't know that, either." 

" Did yon know that Mr. Elgin took Flossy to 
drive this afternoon ?" 

" No." 

** He did. They have not come back, T thhik, and 
we are going to have a thunder-shower." 

I went to mamma. At first she was not much 
alarmed ; but when nine and ten o*clock came, and 
the wind blew Hke a hurricane, ahe walked the room 
like one demented. 

How strange that Flossy should have gone with- 
out asking leave ! And where were they, to be 
absent toch a length of time ? 

At about half-past ten a boy on horseback rode 
np to tiie door and delivered a note to mamma. 
It read as follows : 

*' Deab Mrs. 8elveb— It will relieve your ius- 
oenae. If not give you pleasure, to learn that 
Plosay and I are both safe and well, but shall not 
return to Linden Park until to-morrow, aa we have 
joft been married. We are at the Templeton House. 
Say to Oalla that I do not respeot and admire her 
lesa than fomerly, but I had not tLe fortitude to 
resist securing the golden prise placed within my 
band. No man of the world would do otherwise 
liian as I have done. I shall endeavor to make 
Flossy a good husband, and CaUa must look out for 
a more fatthftal lover. Bobbbt Elgik." 

** Eloped !'' screamed mamma, holding the letter 
iA her hand. 

** Eloped !" I faltered, 
i *' Eloped !" oried all the country cousins. 

Only Harley Ford said nothing, but a strange 
brightness came into his dark eyes. He did not ap- 
proach me until the conftised household was in order 
— at twelve o'clock at night-^and then he came to 
say Good-night. He held my hand. 

** CaUa, you are free now. Are yon sorry ?" 

" No." 

** 1 love you. Are yon sorry for that ?•• 

" No." 

** Do you love me ?" 

** Dearly." 

** Then there shall be a wedding at Linden Park, 
after all. for I am not a fortune-hunter, as has been 
reported, nor am I a poor man. I am sole heir to an 
ancle worth a cool hundred thousand. Not such an 
ineligible son-in-law your mamma will thmk—eh?" 

Mamma was satisfied. So watt everybody, I think. 
But I learned a lesson. It'is dangerous work— loan- 
ing a lover. 



My Uncle Geoffrey. 

It has lately struek me that the utterly unprece- 
dented and malicious slings and arrows with which 
outrageous Fortune amused herself at the expense 
of my Uncle Geoffrey at the time of his marriatre, 
may perhaps prove worthy of record, or, at least, 
catch the attention of some would-be Benedict to 
whom it may serve as warning. 

For this event, which is generallv supposed to be a 
time of considerable satisftiction to the parties con- 
cerned, was to my most estimable and well-meaning 
old relative such a sea of troubles as to very nearly 
end by landing him upon the reef of perpetual 
bachelorhood. 

My unole had reached the mature age of fifty, 
when some of his acouaintanoes suggested to him 
that if he ever intended to embrace the joys of a 
wedded life, it was high time he was exerting him- 
self in the matter. As Uncle Geoffrey was of a jrield- 
ing disposition, and readv to oblige his fHends, he 
promised to take the subject into oonsideration. 

After deliberating for a few days, and eojoying 
the benefit of Us relatives' advice, he came to the 
conclusion that there was no one so well oalculated 
to enhance his happiness as Miss Dorothy Mont- 
gomery, a lady residing with her shter at ** Oak 
Rldge,^' a fine plantation about five miles firom his 
own. 

Miss Dorothy was a most ezoeUeat, highly-es- 
teemed, well-to-do spinster of forty years, or there- 
abouts ; a eapable housekeeper, an exoellsBt mana- 
ger of the plantation owned oy herself and sister in 
common, tnough a lady of whom my unde had 
always stood rather in awe, on account of lier some- 
what strongminded propensities. 

'* But," thought Uncle Geoflrey, *' she will be a 
most excellent person to take charge of me and 
my plantation all my life. I shall be saved a great 
deal of trouble." 

So oS he started on his woohig, which, on account 
of an innate modestv which some might style bash- 
fulness, also in consideration of the rather advanced 
years of both parties, he resolved should be short. 

Owing to the modesty of which I have spoken, 
my uncle never could make up his mind to see his 
inamorata otherwise than in the presence of her 
sister. Miss Clementina Montgomerr, a year younger, 
a little more strong-minded, a Uttfe more prononci 
in every way than Miss Dorothy; so it was only 
after the severest conflict with himself that his 
finally summoned up enoogh courage»~aftsr three 
weelis of courtship — ^to appear one day at Oak 
Ridge, and in a trembling voloe ssked vaguely for 
Miss Montgomery. 

Of course the servant informed ths elder sister 
that Mr. Lee would like to see her, and poor, near- 
sighted, agitated Uncle Geoffrey, trembling in his 
boots, and dreadfully afraid tliat'his ooursge would 
evaporate before he made the final plunge, was 
half-way through with the speeeh he had been re- 
hearsing for several days before he discovered that 
be was proposing to the wrong sister t But this dis- 
covery only disconcerted because of the idea. 

" well, I shall lost have to do it over again, for, 
of course. Miss Clementina will refuse me!" But, 
utterly to his astonishment and discomfitmre. Miss 
Clementina did not refbse him, and he left tlis hoose 
her accepted lover. 

This, to many a swain, would have seemed a most 
appalling predicament ; but Uncle Geoffrey was of 
a philosopnic. as well as a cheerful and hopeftd, turn 
of mind, and resolved to make the best of it 

'*Any way," mused he, '*it*s all in the family, and 
Mfss Cflementina is a very fine woman— a remark- 
ably fine woman. I believe I made a mistake in not 
chooshig her from the first;" and my unele. by the 
time he reached home, had actually persuaded him- 
self that he was really very much in love with Miss 
Clementina. 

A month passed, and as botk lady and gentleman 
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agreed that there wan oo reason for delaying the 
important step, their marriage was one day arranged 
for the following Thnrsday. it waa settled that the 
wedding ihoold take place from the reaidenee of 
MiM Clementina's brother, in the neighboring d^ 
of Natchez, and both parties haying arrived at an 
age when a bridal tonr would have seemed an un- 
mitigated noisance, they decided to return the 
same day to Uncle Geoffrey's comfortable home, 
Echo Dell. 

These matters settled, the bridegroom-elect drove 
home in the evening, meditating upon the approach- 
ing change in his condition. He was not to see his 
ladylove again before (he all-important day, and as 
experience had taught him that be was rather in- 
cbned to be absent-minded and a little forgetful, he 
determined that on this, the most momentous event 
of Ms lifB, no fault of his should mar the universal 
harmony. 

With this idea in his mind, he drew from his pocket 
a note-bookf in which to write down the arrange- 
ments, in order to avoid all possibility of mistake. 
Unfortunately, Just at this point he was accosted by 
a neighboring planter, who wished to consult him 
about a horse which mv uncle was anxious to pur- 
chase. My uncle laid down his note-book, and was 
just about to appoint the following Thursday for 
going to inspect the horse, when he luckily remem- 
bered with a start that that was to be his wedding- 
day, and appointed Friday instead. 

Be then rode on, and, after musing for some time 
on the future, with an occasional thought of the 
horse, in which he waa much interested, again 
produced his note-book, but my uncle's unlucky 
star wss oertaiidy in the ascendency, for, alas ! the 
entry which he there made read, '*See the horse 
Thursday. Get married Friday." 

The wedding-mom dawned dear, bright, and all 
that such an auspidous day should be. Very early 
the Montgomery family carriage appeared at Oak 
Bidge. to escort the sisters to the residence of their 
brother. A pleasant drive of about two hours 
brought them to their destination, where they found 
the house and all the guests wearing thehr most gala 
air to honor the approaching nuptials. 

The marriage bad been arranged for eleven 
o'clock, and shortly before that time the minister 
appeared to perform the ceremony ; also BIr. Charles 
Gregory, a mutual fHeud of the bride and groom, 
who was to assist as Uncle GeofHrey's best man ; 
but as yet no groom bad appeared. 

The members of the fanulv were gradually grow- 
ing rather nervous. Miss Clementina looked very 
determined and fierce when eleven o'clock struck 
and still no signs of the missing lover, who, about 
this time, a few miles off. might have been seen 
jogging leisiuvlv homeward, after an unsuoce»sfrd 
attempt to see the owner of the horse he coveted. 

*' Very strange that people can't stay at home 
and keep their appointments!" he was muttering, 
entirely oblivious of the storm gathering over his 
head. 

Some of the well-meaning wedding-guests sug- 
gested bad roads, an accident to the carriage, etc, 
but as the hands of the clock pointed to half-past 
eleven, then twelve, a gloomy silence fell upon all 
the company, excepting the brother of the would-be 
bride, Mr. Montgomery, who stalked about the house, 
sending messengers here, there and everywhere, in 
a towering rage, such as only an insulted Southern 
gentlemait of uie old school can feel. 

Finally the guests dispersed; the day wore on, 
but nothing was heard of my Uncle Geoffrey. Miss 
Clementina locked herself in her room, resolutely 
reftuing to admit anyone, and her brother swore by 
the bones of all his ancestors to wreak a bloody 
vengeance ppoa that *' deceiver," that "black- 
hearted ^ain," as he styled poor unsuspecting 
Uncle Qeoifrey. 

Almost before day-break the next morning the 
angry bride-elect aoid her party were on their way 
home, and before evening lusa Dorothy had in- 



duced her sister to hide her diminished head among 
the crowds visiting a fashionable watering-place not 
far distant. 

Several hours after the departure of the sisters, 
Mr. Charles Gregory started for his home near 
Oak Ridge. This worthy gentleman was, by-the- 
way, almost as irate at the state of affairs as Mr. 
Montgomery, for a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the bride's family had taught him much respect 
and affection for them all, and as he rode along his 
meditations were anything but peaceful. 

Suddenly -4ipon turning a sharp corner— he came 
immediately upon the object of all his muttered 
anathemas— wno came driving up, attired most 
resplendently, smiling and smfrking with all the 
airs of a happy bridegroonu 

Upon recognizing Mr. Gregory, Uncle Geoffrey 
drew rein, and gaylv called out : 

" Good-morning, Mr. Gregory. Are you not go- 
ing the wrong way ? Where are the ladies ?" 

•* The ladies !" airly roared Mr. Gregory. »* Tliej 
are where they belong, at home ! I sincerely re- 
gret that I have no right to interfere in the matter, 
for there is nothing I should so much ei^oy as giving 
you the soundest thrashing that ever a sconndreT 
Uke yon received!" And so saying the incensed 

{gentleman drove on, and was soon out of sight, 
eaving my bewildered uncle staring after him Jm 
amazement and consternation peHectly overwhelm- 
big. 

What in the worid it all meant he conldnH even 
conjecture, but one thing was certain : it would be 
quite useless for him to continue on his way Uf 
Natchez, as no bride awaited him there. So he re- 
traced his steps. 

Late that attemoon the nonplussed lover appeared 
at Oak Ridge, but the reception he met with 
there was not calculated to restore traiiquillity to 
his troubled mind. By this time Miss Dorothy and 
Miss Clementina had left for parta unknown, leaving- 
only the negro servants in charge of the house. Tlie 
sfory had there, of course, become well known be- 
fore now, and the negroes were, one and all, in that 
effervescent state of excitement and overflowing hi- 
dignation which, among theirrace, know no bounds. 

Uncle Geoffrey's appearance at the door was the 
signal for a general outbreak. 

" Lord-a-massy ! Is dat you, you mis'able coon ?" 
waa the greeting from the negro who opened the 
door, by whom my scandalizea uncle had alwaya 
hitherto been treated with the most deferential re- 
spect At thb a derisive shout seemed to burst 
from all parts of the house, and immediately tiie 
whole body of servants came crowding into the halL 

All began talking, or, rather, shouting, at once t» 
my bewildered uncle, who now began to wonder if 
be were the victim of some frightfbl dream, or t^ 
getting married was always attended with anoh as- 
tounding and alarming preliminaries. Not an idea 
could he gather from all the hubbub around him, 
which gradually grew more and more violent 1h» 
gardener shook his fist in his face, the coachman 
seemed disposed to deal him a kick in the rear, the 
cook menacingly flourished a soup-ladle in alarming 
proximity to his head ; even the dog, attracted by 
the commotion, seemed to become infected by the 
general excitement, and flew at the calves of the 
unprotected visitor. Mattera were at this crisis 
when my unlucky uncle's discomfiture waa com- 
pleted by a well-directed missile In the shape of a 
saucepan, which reduced his new black silk hat to 
a most melancholy condUk|n. 

Poor Uncle Geoffrey atthis point managed to get 
the door open, and faurlv took to his heels, pursued 
by the derisive jeers and shouts of the servants, but 
very thankfbl to escape at almost any price, though, 
alas ! his trials were not yet over ! 

By this time the state of sfRiirs had become known 
through the plantation ; and, as the inhospitably re- 
ceived and crest-fallen guest wended his way sor- 
rowftdly through the avenue of oaks bordering on a 
amall artificial lake, he was horrified by the appear 
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uea otftcrowdoffelUngiferoeioiu-laokiiiKiMgnMB, 
«fa« roabtd U ov uikqip7 IWTo, itoppvd tba Mght- 
«Md kotn, «UI« two bar\j AlHcam Hlied my 
1. *— -M■bUIlEwiUlUITor■Ildlltt8riJd•ap■l^■ 
t, (breed talin (rem the veUol*. dnggad 
■atei'e e<^. and before mr panic- 
re reelliea what new horror Fate had 
in atore tor him, he was tmmemd once, tvloe, 
thrloe beoMlli tha loTlMa at the lake, the negroea 
•creuatag like demoiM, and ibootiiig, "DeM nig* 
ksow bow M treat dla old fool!" 

Flnailj, tbay releaaed their drenched, mlaerable 
^Mm, net hun again in Ms carriage, and he waa 
allowed to depart aa wratchad-loaklng an object ai 
can well be Imaginad. 

So worda ean deeoiibe my Uncle GaoSk«j'a hel- 
inga ■■ ha pnnnad hla Jonme; homeirard, for never 
in hia lib had the north;, mach-esteemed man 
bean treated with anythiiig bat the moat abBolate 
jtmet The ahadawa ot eTenins were AlIIIds. >°d 
aa b« net no odb boL a half-bLind old negro dnring 
Ua diire, bii faellnga were eparsd the additional 
Iweiation of baTlng hla miae^ aeen. Arrived at 
hla own door, be Sidnlged hopes of reaching hia 
room nndlscovcrad, and entered the honu groaninir. 
"Never, never anln, will I think of marriage !" 
Bnt aa he paeaed the parlor a flBnre appeared at the 
door, and a well-hnown voice, thick Willi anpnreaaed 
pamoa, remarked: "Ah! ia II von, Ur. Lee? I 
nave been waiting Bome time. Can I have a few 
worda with your" 

At the aoDQd of this voice Dncle GeoSyey ezpe- 
lienced a bint revival ol hope, for he recc^zed 
Ulna Clementina'a brolber, and thought : " Now I 
ahall hear the reaaon of all the honlble acenea ot 
to-day ;" ao, entirely lorgetling the remarkable 
condition of hla attbre, he haatlly entered the lighted 

Bla Tiaitor waa evidently a pnj to the most vio- 
lent exoitement ; but, aa tbe dripping, mnddy, diihev- 
eled. tOrlom flgnra of my nncle met hla eyea, he 
waa for a moment dnmb with amazement, wnDa 
boat for the flrat time Ml; 
plight, and would have gli 
appear " anywhere, anyi- 



Ua unfortunate 
n all he poiaesaed to dla- 
ere ont o( tlie world." 
panae waa broken by Mr. Montgomery, speak- 
' — =— -it miQgled aatonlfihment and rage, 
I fonnrdab]e.lool[|ng weapon on liie 
beelde bun : "Ur. Lee, I h&ve come bere 



wit] Bik If yon liave any czptanalloi 

KDT daatardly conduct toward my a 
qidok 1" 

Tbt> laai blow waa almost too macb lor tJDCle 
Geodiey, wbo Mnk exhanBled npnn a ohidr, from 
whloh he, however, started up very anddenly aa 
Ur. Uonigomcry made a enggestive movement 
Uward tlie table. 

"Explanations are exactly what 1 waht. Mr. 
HoBtgoraery ; for the dreadfU event! ol Iivday, and 



le moat inez- 



who betore now was to have been my wife t I beg 
of yon tell mo what 11 sh means. Ur. Montgomery r 
Hr. Montgomery atarcd at Uncle Gei 



eofrey f( 



''TMs ij all a clever pieoe ot acting, I preanme. 
Hr. Lee. Plaaae inloim me why yon did not ap- 
pear yesterday at the appointed time to many my 



Oh, that unlnoky 
Lij' iiiclevant remark go 
if llr. Uontgoniery that he 

uu seemed inclined '" Kan in 

ot Uncle Geodrcy hai 



horse I" which appai 
added 10 the irrituiioi 
grasped the 
Eoatilitiea at 

"I nee how Itia ; it haa been a mlatoKe all round. 
whloh I bave reason most heartily to deplore." and 
be proceeded to leil the whole blory. Ur. Uoni- 



ly inter- 



gomeiy listened impaiiently and inorednlonily at 
Brat, but gradnally my uncle's eamaatoess con- 
vinced him, and he heard, with a grim amile, the hla- 
tory of the negroes' aaaanlL 

Finally the visitor roae to go— dealing a partfaig 
abalt aa he went. 

" Well, Hi. Lee, I reaign my porpose tor the pre* 
sent; bnt it you are not my brother-in-law two 
WFeka from to-day, yon will hear again from ma 
and my horaewUp! and at laat Uncle Geoflrey waa 
allowed to seek the rast which be ao sorely needed. 

Tim shock which bta nervoo* ayatem had ana- 
talned , oombhied with the eOeeta ot hla involontary 
cold bath, confined my nncle to the house for ftwo 
days after the above-mendoned oocnrrenoea, bat hla 
would-be brother-in-law's lout words had a wonder- 
fnlly curative edect upon him, and the third day 
wtrneieed bis departure Ibr B — — , where Ur. Mont- 
gomery had Informed him that his sister was to be 



remembrance of Hr. Hootgomery infnaed a remark- 
able amount of energy into my nnole'a wooing, and, 
alter several Ibtile attempts, he succeeded la having 
an Interview with Use Dorothy, wbo woe very 
fr^d, very scomftil and altogether exceedingly 
" inraging. though alie finally agreed to represent 

en as they were to her siater. and see If she 

d sgain Uilea to her " 
Bnt she'll be a greet 
Dorothy's parting remark. 

Hiss Clementina, however. 
Ixe that sge was creeping on space, and that unless 
ahe wished to live and die an old maid, ahe hod 
better put her pride in bar pocket and condone the 
offense of her penitent lover ; so at last tho wed- 
ding was ag^n arranged for the following week. 

Uncle Geollrey appeared at least two hours before 
the time fixed lor the ceremony, and nothing more 
took place to prevent hia beii^ made the happiaat 



whlchhe waa fairly ei 

trlbolatlonB he had gone urongb to 



. happhieaa 

g the trtbnl 



Bmss oftan choose strange neating-plae 
Btancea are not very rare of tomtlta bull 
lellar-boxes, pumpa, and at 
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coat which h»d been hanging np in an o«tbaflding 
for aome ttme. To the oredh ef tiie owner of the 
coat, the birds were allowed to batch their egga nnd 
bring np their jroong. 

Thrashes often build their large and oonaplcttons 
neite in what would appear to be anything bnt safe 
placet. Last Spring I saw a wagtails nest boilt 
under the sill of a oaj- window of a publio-hoaae» 
just outaide a room wbiere nolsj datMea were often 
carried on, and abote the entrance to a ikittle>aUey. 
Not only was the wagtail so fearless, but a enckoo 
also laid her egg in tb« nest, and the young ouckoo 
waa hatched, and, of course, looked at many tines a 
day by curious eyes. Perhaps the strangest nestings 
place chosen by any Urd is that depicted hi our Qlns- 
tration. A hnman skull, a stray from a neslected 
priTate muaeuro, was lying in some out-of-tne-way 
comer in a garden, and a wren built her nest in it;. 
The skull is in the possession of my friend Harcourt, 
who made the sketch lh>m it. 

What a subject this presents to moralise upon I 
The head that once waa the birthplace of so many 
thoughts, to be now the birthplace of innocent little 
birds ! The head that once felt so many hopes and 
.fears, ao manv anxieties and troubles, to again have 
within it, in the persons of the wrens, the joys and 
cares ot a family. Just imagine the contrast be- 
tween then and now I Did the man who owned 
that head ever think, as he trod the pavement in all 
the Tigor of life, of the ultimate tete of his headpiece 
— ^to be the nursery of a bird ! Faugh ! it makes 
one shudder to think of. One is used to the idea of 
worms and cormntion and decay, bat not to the 
thoaght that one^s head should be so used. It is worse 
than to be made a skeleton of and hung up in a 
museum for the advancement of science. 

The sketch is an exact delineation of the position 
of the skull and the nest, and shows how the oird en- 
tered. I forget how many eggs were laid, but it was 
rather more than the usual number. 
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6i5o, robin, up tbsM in the efaerry, 

A-swlng by your wonderfhl nest, 
Where your brown little wife is holding 

Her speokled brood to her breast 
Tou are happy, I know bat oh. robin, 

You would carol a gladder glee. 
If you could only read the letter 

My Jamie has written to ma 

Blow tn your radiant b«anty. 

Oh, rose, in June-time son ; 
Your heart Is a-flood with fragrance 

From a thousand Summers won. 
My heart is like some shy blossom 

That waited its June to blow; 
With the sunshine of love to woo It, 

It will bloom like a rose, I know. 

Ob, wind, let me tell yon a secret, 

And listen, oh, sweet, red roee; 
I care not if Sir Robin hears It, 

And his mate fn the cherry knowa 
The letter my Jamie sent me 

Was fall of his love for me, 
And my iMMy beart runs over, 

WItb Hs jubilant ecstasy. 

Sing, robin, your merriest musto. 

And lift to the kiss. of the sun 
Your sweet, red lips, oh, roses I— 

My Summer is Just begun. 
For Jamie wrote thit he loved me. 

Do you bear? He loves only me;' 
And to-morrow be^s coming— my lover. 

My prince, and my king to be. 



Larry Doolan's Tiger Hunt 

Two OP ns were walking down the Koraie Pass, 
my ftiend Falrlegh and 1, one morning early in 
February, 18G0. I was on my way to Bombay, to 



oatob the vail steamer that waa to -convey bm back 
to old England, after an abaeoce oT^iye years, dur- 
ing wUch I saitoed mooh bcrdsfafp «Dd ezposare fn 
the aeaorable Indian Mutiny, and waa now bun- 
dled out of the country aa Cast as I oould go with a 
year'a leave on half-pay, and a medleal certifloale 
which BM4e ont tliat 1 was nearly in artioutomort^ 

At two stages from Nagpore. I net with waj old 
fkiend Fahie^ and, alter stajrhig one Bifbt with 
him, he accompanied me as far aa the first dak 
bvngalow towm Nagpore, that of Koraie. 

As we atood on the top of the pass and looked 
over the varied laadsoape of nflss npon aiiles «f 
dark forest, intersected by numerous fondle streams 
tliat lay beneath us, and upon the little village lying 
at the foot of the ghaut we were deaosndiDg, my 
friend aaid: 

*' 1 never come down to Koraie withovit thinking 
of a trick we pli^ed on a young Irishman, belong- 
ing to a detachment which marohed through hen a 
vear or two ago, on their way to aome statton In 
Madras. The oflScers were a very JoU/, hospitable 
set of fellows, and one was an old aoqnaiotaace of 
mine, and whilst we wers hi company, wtaioh vras fpi 
three or four days, they insisted on my Joining them 
in mess. 

^' The first meal I took with them was breakfhst. 
and there was something in the wa^^ of brawn on the 
table. Now, I never touch pig in ai^ ahape or 
way in this country, so 1 was not going to be 
tempted ; but my fhcbd Mac. seeing me looking at 
it, aidvised me not to try it, as one <h them had abot 
a wild pjg a we^ before, and its inexhaustible pro- 
perties were beginning to create a shadow of doubt. 

" ' Here, Naidoo, what pig is that?' called oat Mac 
to the mess butler, a fiat, oQy looking Madraaaee, 
who grinned as he replied : 

*" That pig, ear? Why, that pig Capin Andsrib 
kilUn' way up de jungle dar !' 

"*You rascal, I believe this pig never sawtiie 
outside of this village.' 

" ' Mi bapre, sabib, what for masta fink I make 
cookin' bazar pig that fashin? No, sar I that Cap1n 
Andersin pig. Got 'im plenty yet— he big as one 
bqiBer !' 

** However, I laughingly remarked that it was all 
the same to me, for I never partook of pig in any 
shape or form in India. 

«* * What, not a cut of a nioe ham or a raaher ttqm 
a tin of Overland bacon ? Bedad, ye wouldn't pe 
after refiisln' that, would ye V broke in a red-hailed 
little man opposite, whose speech betrayed him Bk a 
native of the sister island. 

*' ' Not even a home-rasher would tempt me (^ 
here. In the first plac^ it is not a fit lood lor a 
tropical climate ; and, secondly, it is looked npon 
with universal abhorrence by au arotmd.' 

'^ 'Ah, is it the naytives ye mane ? Well, then, Vd 
ate it to spite 'em, I would. ^ 

*' ' Well, if there were any moral principles mfvohned 
in it, I would do so. too : but in the absenoe of each 
inducements I would, as I have to mix much with all 
classes of natives, rather not depreciate the esteem 
in which I might be held, especially as I sm sMct 
with them in matters concerning their own religion.* 

*' ' Faith, an* what is it ye have to do with their 
religion— if they have any, the bastes f* 

" * Yon had better not enter into a co n trover sy 
with Fairlegh .abbut religion, Doolan. He's a 
moulvie and a pundit all rolled into one,' said Mac ; 
* and you've precious little knowledge of any, ex- 
cept what the P. P. of Kiil-'em-by-inches, or what- 
ever you call your paternal i^ce, taught you by 
help of a broomstick.' 

'* ' Killinchy, Mlinchy, ye omadhaim, an' it's 
Castle Doolan ye mane wnen ye speak of me paternal 
home.' 

** *A\\ right, my boy,' replied Mae, winking at me. 
' I say, Fairlegh, shall we have a look roimd the 
track, and see if there are any snipe !' 

'** * I have no objection,' I replied, rising, and we 
went out together. 
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*"N«ir*.k>ak hen. Paulegli/ tmd Macfhenon 
when we were out ia the open, * I want, to play 
Doolan ft trick, and yoQ cftn help me. It will do him 
• lot of guod, for, of all the bumptious, do-every* 
Uteg, know-eTerythfaig feUowft I ever eameFaol'oss, 
tUa oae beals them alL We have loog beoi ob the 
h»ok-eat for aa oportoiki^ for takiog a liae oat of 
tdm, aad now I ttuak ^oo oan aasist ua.' 

** *' Well,' I ftDBwesed, * I am not m«ch given to 
praefical ^kes, but what is it I can do V 

'"Da? m tell jea what to do. Fve got a 
grand idea. Yon.know that aaaty •Id cantankerous 
oanelyoa have, that roara whehever any one goes 
vilUn tweotj yards of him ? WeU,*! want yon to 
post htm aemewhere on a Juogly road tonight ; and 
then, at meas, we will begin to talk about tigers. 
Doolan is aore to contradict everything that is said, 
and to deny, aa he hha been doing, that there is a 
tiger between Allahabad and Nagpore ; and thus 
we'U peranade him to come out, and Fm sure heHl 
boKthe moment he hears tiie camel.' 

^ There appeared to be no great harm in the 
trick, and I bought it might be a good lesson to 
the young fellow, who was an addle-brained rattle- 
pate, and ra^er a nuisance in the regiment ; so our 
plMB were laid. The camel was an extraordinarily 
aorly one ; the mere sound of a footstep in nis 
vicinity waa enough to make him growl and roar in 
tiieir peculiar way. I did not care to send him very 
far out, for Koraie is a tigerish place, and I did not 
want the tables to be turned on me by losing my 
camel ; so I told the driver to post him in a thicket 
by the roadside, about a mile out of the village. 

** Well, at mess that evening our friend was in 
high leather ; he condemned this thing and praised 
that, and laid down the law like a chief-justice, and 
all uie time my little friend Mac was winking at 
those who were let into the secret, and chnckliDg 
to himaelf with delight. 

'* Dinner over, most of the party, Uicludhig the 
victim, adjourned to my tent, where there was a 
bright fire, and coffee and chocolate for those who 
liked such things, and grog for the others who liked 
Something apronger. 

** We drew our chahv round the fire, and Mac be- 
^an the oainpaign. 

** ' I say, Fairlegh, any tigers about here V 

^* ' Oh, yea,' 1 replied, * lots. Here's Doolan 
won-t believe it, he «|ys.' 

" * No more win L Now, look at here now, 
we've been trapeaing through miles of the wretched 
acrub that IJtoes this dhirty ould wather-coorse ye 
cafiB a road, an' sona a fut of one have I seen. An' 
they tell ye ould women's talea o' man-eaters at 
iny turn. It's as much an imposition aa the whole 
counHnree ia— an' that, be the phowera, ia the naked 
truth.' 

**• * But there is a man-eater on tbisjghaut, Fair- 
legh, is there not?' asked Mao. 

** * Certainly; he may be throttling some poor 
wretch at thh very' moment, for all we know.' 

" * Thin wbv doesn't he come out to a ghintleman 
wid a gun in hia list, who doesnH care a rap for a 
whisker of the dhirtv spalpeen, instead of breaking 
the ^Us o' these black naygurs that's flai neOdr 
in 'eVafther all— nothhi' at all. at all ! But what's 
the uae o' talkin' ? Pd bet a tin-phound note agin a 
braas button that I'd go through the length an' 
breadth of the land, an' niver see one !' 

** 1*11 bet you Fairlegh shows yon one to-night if 
yonll go out with him/ said Mac. 

•* * Castle Doolan to a cotter's shebeen that he 
doean't?' 

** • What do you ■ay?' Fairlegh asked. 

'* * Well,' I answered, * I don't know about the 
certainty ; but if Mr. Doolan will venture out with 
me we may come aqross one. We will see what my 
ahikaree says. Here, Moula, do you think there is 
any chance of a tiger to-night?' 

*' * Who knows? But the moon is bright, we can 
find out by seeiog.' 

•* • Well, get out the guns.' 
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** The ahikaree set to work in a B3ratematic Way 
which showed he was accustomed to such idghtly 
movements, and we could see the Irishman's eyes 
following him. 

* Is it going out te-night, ye mane ?' he aaked. 
'Oertainly, it yon wish it.' 

"*And what would ye be afther a-dohig when 
ye're out?' 

" ' Oh, we will walk along through the forest to 
the foot of the hilla* lliere is a cart-road through 
the jangle, and, aa the moon is bright, we may ^ 
sight of one of the animals yon are desirous i>f see- 

iB«.' 

*' *An' it's traneatog abeot hi the jnngtoa aU night 
ye would be. whin it's up in the mamm' and fall in 
afore gun-fire, wid the colonel a-swearin' at yez aa 
ye're not dressed afore ye're onto' bed. Now look 
at here now, Larry Doolan's the boy for a tiger or 
any other baste in broad daylight, but he'll be 
hanged if he'a going to give up his night's rest for 
oneT" 

** ' But, Doolan, you've got a bet on it; don't ahow 
the white feather, man !' ched the others. 

"* Don't ye talk about white feather, Trotter, 
or ye'll have to answer for it, bedad ! Me uncle 
Terrence Doolan, rest his sowl ! haa drilled holes in 
Phayniz Park through more men than ye've got 
buttons on yer jacket, me bhoy.' 

" * That may be ; and Terry Doolan, your vene- 
rable uncle of drilling notoriety, would have been 
delighted at the opportunitv ofiered to-night of drUl- 
ling another hole in a royal tiger ; so brace np, old 
boy, for the family credit.' 

" * Now, now, now, look at here, now, meejor, it's 
jokin' ye are entoirely, isn't it, whb ye talk of goin* 
afther savaee bastes at this toime o' night 7*^ 

** ' No,' 1 replied, * X am not joking. I so often 
go out on. a fine moonlight night that, you aee, my 
servants make no question about it, but get everv- 
thing ready at a few moments' notice that is likely 
to be required. I dare say aome of your friend 
here will go with us.' 

*' * Yes, we'll all go !' shouted the rest; and poor 
Doolan was hustled out, with a gun stuck on his 
ahdulder, looking a perfect martyr. 

** I was half sorry I had lent myself to his humilia- 
tion ; but I thought that verv likely the lesson would 
save him from much trouhra in after-life— for very 
often a good snub at the beginniag of one's career, 
if well deeerved, does one a lot of good. 

** Well, as we went along, these mischievous lads 
told wonderful stodes of tigers springing out of 
thickets upon trave1era« and how they roared to 
fHghten their prey, and quite worked up poor 
Doolan'a feelings to the highest pitch. 

**As we approached the wooded part of the road 
I enjoined strict siience, and maae Doolan walk 
ahead with me, the others leUowlng. Every night- 
jar that flew up made him Jump ; when, at last, in 
the gloomiest part of the road, we heard a most 
savage bubbling sort of growl or roar, very familiar 
to my ears, bot electrifying to poor Paddy, who 
stopped short, and exclaimed : 

" * Oh I be the powers, wliat's that?' 

** * Look out, Larry, there's a tiger coming V 
whispered Mac. 

•* Another roar. 

^ <0h, blissid Moses. we*U aU be kUt entoirelv! 
Look at here now, meejor, I'm paid for food for 
Bowther an' bullets, but it ain't in my commission 
for to be aten by wild bastes like a knacker's horse, 
so just roight about face. Oh, the saints be wid 
us I' (An awful roar.) * Let me go, Mac ; stav an' 
be aten av ye will. Mother o' Moses ! come along, 
meejor, like a dacint body— do now !' 

** Here another roar and a bang in the air from 
my gun, which was followed by a demoniacal ex- 
plosion from the camel, put the finishing touch to 
poor Doolan's fortitude ; tor he turned and bolted 
np the road, calling on all the saints to protect him, 
whilst we fired ofi a saWo in the air, and nearly 
died with lauarhtpr. 
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" I ttenr ww Larrj Doohui agaUi. tm tbi raiti- 
ni«Dl nutrolMd url;, Bad mj camp.norad ia * dif- 
ferent dtroetioD. Bat 1 btard Itob MwspbsnoD ■ 
*Mr tfl«r, Md he md Oat PiAij wu > dwl more 
Mtrable. and vheBavar ha waa iDoUned to be ob- 
BtreperoBs id bie old way. an allnrioa to tka Koraie 
User ^Derail; broaght hlin to hli leimi." 

le eooDtrjmeo are not often ao cowardly,*' I 



" No, DOT waa Doolan s coward in tke mala. 1 
believe lia wa« a Uitlj ploo^ man. and hai ilnce 
dOM good MTTic* In the field ; but n wM ratker 
trying to bia nerret to be taken oat at night to a 
jungly road, and made to Uatan to awfol roan bj 
what lie enppnier) vh n MTOge tlRcr. The whole 




Two ante workloc at a 
trentlT loflldaat to •wplj a art of 
handred wtth lood. whea flb Joba 
Lobboek flnt noticed two wotUmt ftr a wkole neit, 
he Ihonght tb«7 mlcht be ladMdoali reoiarkablT 
rood o< w«ri(, eo be renoTOd tbem. Two oAen loi« 
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Left Out. 

"How DiBi yon foUow me I" 

Evan la the dim Itomnber twilight I sea tha 
mmo'i fMse wblteo — bis Tolee li the very eaddeat 
voice I tblDk 1 erer beard. 

■' r biTS bnt nne excuse. HucIb. and (bat ia, J 
lo*e ;on beyond all reiaan, and bryond my control." 
It is Shirley Cnansy who spaaka— a man wUom I 
bna wonhiped all my life, bat wbo, Devertheleu, 
bH been married tbree years to s woman I hale. 

"I admlro your way or ihowiDS yoar ■Dectioa. 
^. sad yoa ate, also, rather lata la the day with ita 
proteMioa." 

I walk aloDK beaide bim, enspeisted, Batting my 
liecis down sharply, la my happiest days I oave 
never beea an amiabla woman, anil his denertloa has 
left mc somewhat on the termagant order. I have 
itarted for church this misersb]*, foggy mght, partly 
to get away from myself, partly because niy lami 
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there, and partly hi 



mvself. p 






roQght n 



up t 



, little c( 



; my heart is 

asfai 
d ai 

•'W4lk k litUa v«r with me, onl; ilila e 



Haielal . Yon btie SToided me so lon^. Only. talk 
with me a moment. I hare followed yon Air mon^ 
!n hopes of speaking to jon, aod dared not, and I 
am «o nnhappy." 

Unhappy f Yex, any one with half aa eye could 
see that in ona took at bis face, where stroag lines — 
the record of a disiatisfled life— were begimitog to 
settia; Id Itia braodiiiE, melancholy eyes, in the 
streaks of gray comiDg la bis magaldueat black hair, 
in hla flsrce. impatient ways. 

The water dashes loto my eyes. For so many 
years this world baa mesal for ma aolhiog hnt this 
tall, dark man, and t have longed for blm as the rich 



sll tUs time 1 

fear 'twoald i 

He gra«ps 



ik of Jamie, for 



r arm itlll tighter. 

_. vou act helleTB I lore yon! Did 

yoa not believe 1 did years ago, In spite ot oar silly 
qnarralT Good Godf that fshoald bave thrown 
away my hopes of happiness in this life tor a girl's 
whim and my own foolish pride I" 

Alter all. it Is a comfort to a womsn to be told 
that she Is loved, and thasa were words I never ex- 
pected to hear from mortal man again, and twas 
wickedly, anreasonably happy, walking along beside 
him ovar tha moddy pavements. 

"And do yon not love vooc wife!" I break oat 
wilkatlaiL 
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'* I had rather not talk aboatthat tP^iigfat^Harda* 
Bnffice U to say that I love you, and yea alone/' * 

**And XDhy do you love me !'* I continue. ** Your 
wife is han^mer than I : she has time and means to 
■nit her toilet for the pablic, and the fall of her laces, 
tlie sweep of her trains. Ah, m» ! and I have no taste, 
no style, with a neck Hke a gfoe-bottle^ that nothing 
will set well on ; and if it were not so, I have no tfane 
ont of t^e grimy ofBoe where I clerk to make 
myself lovely, rae is as mfld as a mulberry ''—and 
quite as insipid, I wanted to tay— *' while I believe 
Achilles himself wonld tremble if he shonld see me 
angnr." 

**Yoa are not handsome, Mardi, nd yet yen 
have a trick of lip' and eye like no other woman ; 
yon bring a warmm and apftrkle Into my life that no 
one ebe can. Ton have a btd temper, I will admit, 
but we never ask when we love any one, * Do they 
have a straight nose. Do they have pretty skin ? 
Is their temper sweet T We only know we loee 
them, and that is all." . 

We have befoiied the wa^ fbr half an hoar, and 
my inqnbring mind has qaestoned him rigidly, as to 
how and why he shonld have left me alone as he 
did ; it gets to be long past chnreh time. ** As well 
hung for an old aheep as a Iamb," I think, and I 
creep a little Closer to him in the darkness, and my 
feet go fdomp, slump ak>ng beside hhn. It has 
turned from a mild drizzle into a pouring rain ; 
the water runs down my back and oown my nose 
ft-om my little drooping hat, and trickles off the 
fringe of my shabby drab shawl, and my alpaca 
skirt hangs wet and soaking about me, but I am still 
wickedly, wildly happy. 

We say good*night at last within a few feet of my 
own gate— good-night for the last tfane, and we mean 
it. He promises sever to follow or intercept me 
at^tn, and I acUnre him solemnly to leave me hence- 
forth to my solitary drilling life of clerk in an up- 
town store, feeding my hongry heart with the drji 
chips of formal bows and words from people who 
despite me. 

•* Why, Marda Welle, how red yoar cheeks are ! 
8he looks as she used to^ several years ago, doesn't 
she, Hannah?" 

Hannah, who has also been crossed in love and 
in a shade sourer than 1, assents to mother's remark 
grimly. 

"Did yon have a nice meeting?" mother con- 
tinues, amiably. 

*♦ Very nice, mother," and I hrany off to bed for 
fear of f\urther qnestiesis, and fhU into a feverish, 
tossing sleep." 

^e next night but one is my evening ont of the 
store; twilight finds me sauntering slowly down 
the street Smrley Conway sometimes fk'equents. 

I say to myseff: '* What a coincidence if I should 
m«et himl' and just hs I think this I descry a 
kinglv figure coming rapidly toward me. 

I throw up two weak hands in opposition to his 
petition to walk a little way with him ; but he takes 
them both in his own warm ones, puts a fond, pro- 
tecting arm about me, and draws me along in the 
friendly darkness — the nijB^ht is so black, so black 
—a few white stars blinking sharply overhead, and 
for the rest, humid shadows. If people meet us, 
and several do, they cannot tell for their lives who 
we may chance to be. 

I forgot the world, I forgot myself and all else 
save my own wild love for this man, the bliss of 
being near him— feeling his arms about me— know- 
ing he is guiding my steps over the broken places 
in the pavement, and whispering sweet words in 
my ear. 

We lean against Mr. Sprlggins's picket-fence, and 
our lips meet in a long, long kiss. Give a woman 
lov^ from the man she loves, and there is nothing 
she will not suffer or venture. 

I was read^ enough after that to meet him at all 
times and peaces, nlthough something pulled me 
back ac'i pleaded with me. 



IQght after ni^t foond me with woman*8 beat dis- 
guise, a waterproof down to the heels, peering down 
some dark by-street or lane for a carriage that meets 
me, whose occupant beckons to me, and we drive 
away. It Is not much of a comfort after all, to ride 
a few blocks with him, and then be obliged to sepa- 
rate from him and go my homeward way akme. 
What few moments 1 sMud with him are moments 
of uneasy and tronblea bliss, that left m» restless 
and unsatisfied. I catch eagerly at these unlawful 
crumbs of comfort^ and yet, like many another 
woman who has tried to pin pleasnre in the place 
df duty, I find it a most unsatisfyin^portioo. 

Why did I listen to hi« voice? Why did I let hhn 
drag me dcwn with him, knowing full well I must 
suffer the penalty of being disoovered ? 

I ceased to dsve to go to choroh even ; they have 
talked about God ana expiaioed about him to me 
lately, till EUs name and His aeamess sound like an 
empfy dream, and yet He is so unerring and so swift 
to punish wrong that surely an avenging God is not 
a myth. I had nad grief and care aiid hard 'times 
before, but never tilfnow had I known the sorrow 
of a trouMed conscience— the agony of gdng about 
all day, not daring to lift my fyes, for fear the 
world might read what was hidmg there. I have al- 
ways been sorry for all tconi^n, rich or poor, high 
or low, for not one of them gets their dreams 
realized, any more than I did : but I aai sorriest of 
all for her who throws away her hopes of heaven 
for a kits from the man who loves her no whit bet- 
ter for the sacrifice. In all phases of life people may 
be uncomfortable and unhappy, but never hopelenly 
so, unless through wrong-doing. 

** Do right and fear not," is a truer i^iiig tian 
we think, as I soon discover. 

There comes a day when even the cleiks in my 
own store look askance at ae. when my employer 
greets me with sharp, displeased eyes, and tells me 
one morning that my services are required do 
longer. 

I put on my hat without a word, aftd walk out 
aimlessly in the broiling sun. 

I look three days for work elsewhere, neetiDg 
only cold eyes and colder re^KMises in the nega- 
tive—already my fame has spread so fiir— so fhr I 

I have neither done nor intended any crime, 
and yet to the incredulous world it amounts to the 
same thing ; each one is ever ready to distrust me ! 

At the end of these three days I meet Shirley 
Conway on the comer of the scuare. 

^ You have brought this aU upon me !" I cry, 
fiercely. *' God knows I tried to avoid you. He 
knows, too, I have done no actual sin. Peniaps you 
think the snatches I have had of your society have 
repaid me for all this disgrace. You pretended to 
love me, and left me for a woman who married you 
without a partiole of love for you. You set her at 
the head of your table, cover her with laces and 
jewels, and the world calls her an angel ; then you 
go back to me, who am dying by inches for a kind 
word, and flatter me till the world brands me an 
outcast for life ! Yea, I say an outcast— don''t try 
to smooth it over ; in all this city, no one will give 
me wurk—no one will ever speak a respectful word 
to me again." 

He looks at me in great pity and real distress, 
as, with the perspiration and tears rolling off my 
face, I stand before him, wringing my paiasol into 
strings. 

" Do not cry, Marcla. I know I have wronged 
you ; henceforth, I wiU do all 1 can to atone lor it. 
You need never work any more, for I am able, and 
more than glad, to take care of you." 

This is the straw too much. I break out in a 
flresh torrent of weeping. 

" No, but you will not, though. I will take no 
penny that I have not earned." 

" Walt a moment, Marcia. Yon say that the doors 
are all shut against you : a man's family are generally 
the last to hear anything against hira. You can 
come and live with us, ami need not feel dependent. 
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for 70a are a ffood eewer, I belieTe, and we can give 
70a w«rk an the Year round, and I will protect 70a, 
whatever eomes." 

I leave him crinding m teeth, and saving T will 
starve firat, and keep on looking for wotk, and get 
nene. 

Starvation In theory and starvation in practice 
are two diflereat things; the poetry disappeared 
from the latter after a few weeks^ trial, and, for my 
mother's sake and for my own sake, I was obliged to 
go as a sewing-girl to Mrs. Conway. 

1 was tfew boosed and clothed and fed, for I was 
well paid, and I was not ezactlv misnsed. and I had 
leisure to think over my past, for I was left to my- 
self alasost entirely. 

I ate with the servants, and was snnbbed by them 
as one who folt above her place ; I listened timidly 
to Mrs. CoBwav's harsh voice informing me how 
this fold ahonld be laid, that trimming should be 
arranged. 

She waa a fine-looking woman enough, hot she 
had a terrible voioe that went through me like a 
aword. As the world goes, she was a good woman, 
one of the proper female accessories that go to 
make up society, hot she lacked a certain something 
that I cannot oiplain ; womanliness, I think is the 
word I want, and yet I cannot make you understand, 
nor cat londemtand myself, why my warm, impul- 
sive, Datum pleaped him better than her lofty, de- 
corous wavs. 

Some wives are serious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and I am inclined to think she was, for this 
world is fUl of some very disagreeable saints, and 
some very agreeable sinners. 

I worked for her, and lived on, swallowing my 
pride in bitter mooUifols. I succeeded in avoidio^ 
Shirley, and, indeed, I could avoid him easier in his 
own home than elsewhere ; his step on the walk was 
the signal for me to retire to n^ own room, where, 
from behind the bliadat I used to watch him ascend 
or descend the steps, or get into his carriage and 
drive awi^. I kept out of his way in every possi- 
ble instance, and when I had been there six weeks, 
' I tiad scarcely exchanged a word with him. Was it 
not prndsbment enough to eee him daily with that 
woman, to take the flings from the Irish girls, and 
the cool teeatment from every one, and to wrestle 
with my own wicked heart in prayer, blindly stag- 
gering along, trying to atone ? 

One of the beanties of this world is that if a woman 
tries to reform, it wHI not let her— will not believe 
in her reformatien ; in thia world where there is one 
law for men aad one for womeut one for poor folks 
and one for rich folka. 

In spite of the bitter gnawing at my heart, I felt a 
sort of security fh>m this genteel world going on 
ootside, and I was glad to be left out of it. I am 
aensitive to rudeness, and I had known more, the 
past year, than a woman ought, while men are men, 
and sometimes gentlemen. 

I had been there three months and was growing a 
little comforted, as one will when trying to do their 
duty, when one sweet, bright afternoon in early 
September I went to my room to dress. Mrs. Con- 
way had gene out shopping; Shirley was at his 
office ; there was nothmg for me to do all the after- 
noon, and I sung a Mttle to myself while I coiled my 
heavy hair. Going into the closet where my clothes 
were hsBging, I espied my one white dress, that 
Bhiriey used to admire me in three years ago. I had 
never cared to wear it since ; but I put it on. tbink- 
iugly* '' I will wear it once before cold weather, to 
pav for the starohiag and ironing.** 

It has shrunk very much in the washhig, and I 
also have shmnk verjr much with grief and discon- 
tent, so it fits me stilL 1 put some roses in my 
bosom and one in my hair, and go down into the 
wide, ouol hall below. 

The trees wave luringly outside, the bees and bnt- 
terflies hum drowsily agahist the glass-doors, the 
bouse is entirely deserted, and I put on my hat to go 
out, too." 



J stop in f^ont of the big hall-mhror, thakhig out 
the M!a of my shrunk dress, and bow mocldngly to 
my reflection there. 

I have aged and soured the last rix months. I 
have grown weazened and yellow and wan ; poor 
ClnderiUfi^, when the ball is done the lights are out,, 
the music died away ! 

Having had few to talk to lately, I address myself 
as audience. 

** What a caricatmre you are, Marcia! What a 
fool you must have been to have ever even thought 
yourself pretty !" 

,♦' But you are pretty, Marcia, dear little ghd }^ 
and Shh-Iey Conway catches me in his arms as he 
comes out of the recess hi the bay window where he 
has been hidden. 

" Good God ! how I have longed for a moment 
when I could "be near yon agahi— no, you shall not 
evade me now !" 

I struggle to get away, and, finding it useless, drop 
my <|uiv6riqg, sharpened chin and cheeks, whitened 
by nights of bitter weeping, idtd his bosom. 

" Why dd Vou tantalize me so V* I sob. " I have 
nothing left but life, and that not worth living for !** 

*' No, Marcia, do not cry ; look up and gif e me 
one kiss, such as yon used to before I married that 
accursed woman!" 

I raise my hesd, not to kiss him, but the better to 
free myself ftom his arms, and I behold Mrs. Con- 
way, just home from her expedition, standing a few 
feet fi'om us, with her counterfeit hair and real lace, 
tall and gaunt and very fashionable. 

"It is a pitv you did not select some time when 
that ' accursed woman * was further awaj fk'om home 
for this charming tableau. If Miss Wells will be 
so good as to leave the house this moment, perhaps 
you can decide between your respectable wife and 
tliis brazen hussy that has been palmed off upon 
me !" 

In my tarletan hat and ^runk dress, I rush out 
again into the broiling sun, and walk ainilessly along 
the hot streets — up and down, up and down 1 go, 
panting like a hunted creature. 

•< There is no place in all this worid for me, bo 
roof under which I have the right to set the sole of 
my foot I have been left out for ever in the plan 
of this great ball. All I ask for new,** I cry, pite- 
ouslv, ** is to be laid in the old graveyard where the 
daisies come in May, and I will go out of this world 
that never had a comer for me.** 

I have come to a standstill in front of a German 
drug- store, just around the comer from i9iirloy 
Conway's house, and I walk in and np to the coun- 
ter, with my usual matter-of-fact gravity, and aak 
the clerk for five cents worth of arsenic. 

•* For rats, if you please, sir,** I remark, gravely, 
and even smile a little and nod, when he says it is a 
very warm day. 

I take my little package and go out, and as I pass 
the carved gate of the Conways, the housekeeper 
comes out at the side-door. 

*' Yon are to come in and pack your things. Miss 
Wells,** she says. ** The master and Mrs. Conway 
have been haTing words, and she is to take her 
supper in her room to-night, and please be as quick 
about it as you can.** 

And she whisks away for a jellv-glass to add to 
the tea-tray for Mrs. Conway, which is standing on 
the side-table. 

A sudden impulse seizes me. Why is it any worse 
for one to die than another? 
' There are too many women in this world, and she 
has had my rightful place long enough ! 

I step on tiptoe to the tray, and empty the whole 
of my paper of arsenic into the maaam^s tea. I 
stand ana watch the housekeeper return and take 
it to her room with a feeling of exultation. Then I 

§0 up-stairs to my room and loHer over my things, 
lOugh they are neither so rich nor so abundant as 
to need much supervision. I spend many moments 
over them, very fearful all the time Mrs. Conway 
may be too angry to eat or drink. 
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I open mj door after a time and listen. There is 
M sound of some one in strong conTolsions^ and I see 
SliiTlej bniTTing ft-om across the hall. In another 
moment all is stUl, and 1 stand idly lingering and 
innnnaring to myself: ** How I hate that woman ! 
I will wait and see the end of all this, for my last die 
is east** 

There begins te be now a bnstling and bnrrylng 
to and fro below-steirs, and the commotion deUghU 
jne. I hear the clock strike six, then soTen. It is 
growing dnsk, and I am still dawdling over my 
wardrobe, an evil joy in my heart, when Shirley 
knocks at my door. 

** Come qniekly, ICarciaf" he says, gravelT, and I 
follow him willingly enoogh into my hated riTal*s 
room. 

There she lies, in her last sleep ; her hands are 
clinched, her face is purple ; she has been frothing 
at the month. Never sweet or attractive in her 
brightest momtats, she is positively ugly now, and 
I am glad oi it. 

Shirley catehes my arm, but not with the old love 
clasp. It is a severe grip that pains me, and his 
voice is harsh and terrible. 

" Look at your work, Marcia !" 

**My workr* 

I look up at him with wide, mock-innocent eyes. 

'* Tes, your work. I saw yon through the glass- 
door putting something in her tea-cup. The <K»ctor 
says it is poison, and the druggist across the wsy 
has Just told me he sold you some arsenic this alter- 
noon, and you have kiOed her!" 

I cower down upon his shoulder, cryhig : 

**It was for love of yon I did it! She had 
my place— my place. I had to do it, for I was left 
out ; there was no spot in the world for me ; will you 
not teke me and protect me now ?" 

" No. never ; the gallows, or else the prison for 
life, will be your only refbge !" 

I cling to him with long, shuddering gasps of 
agonv ! I beg and plead ; I put my pUifui, red 
mouth to bis — no answering caress. 

*' I will not kira a murderer !" he cries, pushes 
me fh>m him, aad I swoon away. 

'* Time to get up !*' my sister flares the lamp into 
By sleepy eyes. 

«* How is Shirley Conwav?" I ask, feebly. 

" Well, I guess I saw him drive past in his new 
basket-phaeton yesterday.** 

**And his wife. Is she deadr* still more feebly. 

** No, nor likely to be ; she has got a new dolman 
triounmed with real Brussels net, and a myrtle-green 
silk with a trail three yards long !** 

So I rift, most thankftally. to my old round of 
duties, grateful that notliing I have dreamed is 
true, and that there is nothing real about any of it, 
only that one wicked walk with an old lover long 
married, which my sense of honor, with a little 
wholesome pride as well, will keep me from repeat- 
ing. 



The Recovered Estate. 

ijnooMBi Hall, the property of Lescombe Lee- 
combe. Esquire, was a property of ito kind exceed- 
ingly pleasant and attractive. It was situated on a 
promontory in one of our southwestern counties, 
which stretehed somewhat broadly into the sea, 
terminating in a point, on which were situated the 
picturesque ruins of an ancient chapel, which, In the 
days of &ith, pious fishermen had erected to their 
patron saint The house itself was sheltered from 
the sea-breeze by low-lying hUls ; it was well-nigh 
covered with ivy ; an ancient colony of rooks had 
built for generations in the tall trees ; a nretty cot- 
Uge, histead of the modem kind of edifice, served 
as a lodge to the park-like grounds; and all the 
land witnin the promontory, strictly so called, 
formed the Home Farm. 



The father of our present Mr. Lescombe was a 
man who had done a great deal of prosperoos busi- 
ness in the money-marts. Just as he nad made a 
competent fortune he found that the ball, manor, 
village, and advowson of Lescombe, with divers 
righte of flshiog and shooting, were in the market. 
It was a curious coincidence that the name ot thin 
property should be the same as his own name. It 
tooK the old roan*s fancy hugely that he should be 
Lescombe of Lescombe. The former people who had 
it were of another name, probably derived from an- 
other property. But to any man of the nsie of 
Lescombe who should buy Lescombe ther». would 
be an ancestral hall, not to mention ancestors, all 
ready provided. So when the great estate was 
parceled out and broken up, the Hall and the Home 
Farm and some outlying lands were sold to Mr. 
Lescombe, formeriy of the Stock Gxchange, but 
who now became Lescombe of Lescombe. He had 
a son bom to him in this country abode, and, still 
Ibrther to strengthen the idea of territoffalitv, he 
had him christened by the name of Lescombe alone. 
You could scarcely have anything stiffer and 
stronger in Che territorial line than Lescombe Les- 
combe of Lescombe. 

But the transformation of the stockbroker into the 
squire did not altogether work weD. The old ges- 
tleman pined after business amid his lavms and 
groves. He went out shooting; but the reoott of 
the gun pretty well threw him over. He went out 
fishing ; out as, on the first occasion, very rough 
weather nearly sent him to the fishes, he setded tmit 
** this quest was not for him.** 

There were only a few neighbors, who did not 
care for a new man. The Lord-lieutenant declined 
to put him in the Commission of the Peace. Bnt 
what troubled him most of all was that he had only 
one living son, a few daughters who did not connt 
for anytmng, and this son marrying had one daugh- 
ter. It seemed likely, therefore, tliat the first I^- 
combe of Lescombe would be the last. It was hard 
lines, and the old man took it to heart. He woukl 
probably have lived mtK:h longer if he had not set- 
tled at Lescombe. 

It takes three generations, they say, to make a 

Sentleman. Bnt in the third generation the Lescombe 
ne burst into radiant fiower. Gertrude Lescombe 
was a lily among lilies, a lady among ladies. An only 
child, motherless, living hi a remote partot the coua- 
try, her fSather*s companion and help in everything, 
she had an unusual strength and decision of character. 
Her father, bom and hnd in the country, had taken 
heartily to the pursuits which his own fhtber bad not 
cared for. The neighboring squires called on him 
and liked him. The Lord-Lieutenant of the ooonty 
invited him to dinner, and asked Urn to be a magis- 
trate. The bishop of the diocese stayed at ht^ 
combe Hall, and hoped that If Mr. Lescombe cane 
to town he would look him np at the Athemeom 
Club. People commonly said thatOertradeLeeoombe 
would be a great heiress and a capital wife, A 
capital wife she would certainly be to any men 
happy enough to get her, but, as things were going 
on, it was by no means so clear that ahe would really 
be an heiress. 

Lescombe Hall was kept np, not by tlie Leaeombe 
lands, which we have seen were limited, bnt by a 
very large sum in ready money which the stock- 
broaer had bequeathed to his son. A hundred 
thousand pounds is a very warm sum ; bnt it takes 
a great deal of caution and trouble to place it in safe 
investments. It had always been a deeply implanted 
maxim in Lescombe Lescombe's mind that he should 
never put all bis eggs into o^e basket. This maybe 
very tme as a general adage. Bnt egg after egg 
may be broken, or basket after basket may be lost 
Thu) was unfortunately the case in the present in- 
stance. He thought lie had distributed nis coin in 
so many good securities that he had made himself 
quite sate. But when Dame Fortune begins to de- 
press her wheel, nothing can stop that unfavorable 
process. Egg after egg went smash. He went into 



B coal-mine ; the price of coal fell. He took shares 
in a bank ; the bank broke, and the shares were put 
into heavy contribotions. He went into a railway, 
and no dlyidend was declared. He sold oat Egyp- 
tians at a heavy loss. The Torkish bonds confis- 
cated half his remaining income. 

A hundred thousand pounds is a great deal, but it 
will soon look foolish under such an accumulation of 
disasters. As a matter of fact, it evaporated en> 
tirely. It became necessary that the estate itself 
should be sold to satisfy outstanding demands, and 
to provide a modest subsistence for a retreat at 
Cheltenham or Bath. 

Two young men were sitting in the smoking-room 
of a London clob. They had dined together, had 
sipped coffee and cura^oa, had had a game of 
bUliarda, and now, according to the fashion of these 
days, were going in for aerated w&ters and spirits. 
They were smoldng meditative cigars, and were 
adopting that earnest business talk which men take 
up when their faculties are freshened up a few hours 
after dinner. They were evidently the kind of men 
who would sit up to any hour of the night, and get 
np at any hoar of the morning. 

"I w^ everybody had your luck,^' said the 
Junior. '* A legacy of ever so maoh money, with no 
other condition than that you should lay it out in 
land. A cool hundred thousand !" 

It was not very clear how even such a sum could 
be regarded as a matter of temperature. Major 
EveleMi[h simply re-echoed the phrase. 

**A cool liuudred thousand." 

'*And how are you getting on about investing in 
land?" 

'* Parker— he's my man of business— and I are 
doing what we can, inserting advertisements and 
lookmg out for what advertisements come in the 
way," 

*'And what have yoa heard of?" 

'* Oh, several things. There's a very good place 
not so Car from Sandringham, lots oi game and fish- 
ing. Then there's another in Cheshire, with a lot of 
very ^ood houses about. Then there's a glorious 
place m North Wales, with a couple of Ijmns and a 
salmon river all to yourself, as good as being in 
Norway. Then there's another place which 1 have 
heard of which would probably suit me best of all, 
only Fm afraid that there*s scarcely enough land — 
Lescombe, down in the west countries." 

"Never heard of it." 

" It's an uncommonly pretty place, though the 
world Jmows nothing of tts prettiness. I »iow it 
very well, although I have never been there. I 
think I must run down and see it The fact is, that 
it once belonged to my own ancestors, and my 
mother often used to tell me how she spent her 
childish days there. It was all sold off, as the pro- 
ceeds bad to be divided among a lot of ns. The 
present owner hat the same name as the estate, but 
ne wants to sell It, and will take a fair price. I must 
get Parker to see if there is any more land to be had 
m the neighborhood. I have written to Bfr. Les- 
combe to say that I shall probably run down and 
look at the place, more especially as I had an old 
association with it." Just at this moment a page 
entered the smoking-room, and handed Major Eve- 
leigh a letter on a salver. ** By Jove, it's the Les- 
combe postmark ! Excuse me if 1 read it. Light 
up again, old man.'^ 

The major appeared much gratified by the letter. 

*' This Is really very kind and gentlemanly. Read 
ft. Hardy." 

'* Lescombb Hall, Jum 18. 

"Dkar Sir— If yon have any idea of coming into 
our part of the country, we shall be extremely 
pleated if yon will come and stay here as long as 
may suit yoar convenience. If you think of pur- 
chasing the place, this will give you the opportunity 
of acquainting yonrself minutely with all the details 
of the propertv. What von say about the Hall 
kaviag originally belonged to your family Is full of 



interest to me. Their tradition still lingers in the 
country-side, and is uniformly favorable to them. 
I shall be extremely pleased to have the opportumty 
of showing hospitality to one who, no doubt, is a 
worthy descendant of the old owners, and may be 
the owner himself. You probably know that we 
are rather sequestered and the neignborhood ia thin, 
but will do our best to make your stay pleasant. 
** Tours CaithfuUy, Lescombi Lksoombk." 

It was quite a new sensation to Hi^or Eveleigh 
to find himself in the pleasant guest-chamber of the 
old mansion at Lescombe. From this chamber he 
caught a distant view of the sea, and in another 
direction he looked beyond the carriage-drive and 
the meadows to the little village and its gray tower, 
" standing four-square to every wind that blows." 
Major Eveleigh afterward declared that quite u re- 
markable mental mood came upon him as ne awoke 
that first morning in the guest-chamber. 

*'I assure you, Hardy," he once said, months 
afterward* to his old friend, ** I felt a most singular 
sensation. The room , and every object in the room , 
seemed strangely familiar to me. I seemed to be 
in a place which was perfectly familiar. Was it a 
transmitted feeling from my ancestors that I was 
sharing in what had been their experiences, or wae 
it propnetic ?" 

He had wondered very much who the **we'^ 
could be ; he had accidentally heard that there was 
no Mrs. Lescombe. Had Lescombe an editorial 
habit of describing his own individuality as " we," 
or had he any people of his own who would help to 
make his visit a pleasant one? He discussed the 
matter as he went down by the egress, and came 
to the sage conclusion that time would show. 

When he came down to breakflfist, the *' we " was 
most satLsfaotorily explained. Miss Lescombe was 
presiding, fresh and fair as morning itself, perhaps 
with a little constraint about her, but with a natural 
graciousness which would not for a moment allow 
him to suppose himself an unwelcome guest 

Great headway was made with the breakf^, but 
none with the business. The curious thing was, this 
business was soon relegated into the background^ 
and then seemed to vanish. 

Squire Lescombe showed his guest over the house 
and outbuildings, conservatories and gardens; 
showed his horses, dogs and stock ; but it was en- 
tirely in the way that country gentlemen treat 
their visitors. Then he took him mto the old church, 
where the major worked up the " arrivals, junctions 
and departares" of his ancestors. It was very 
strange that the old clerk should remember more 
about his grandfather than he did himself, and the 
old clerk was liberally rewarded for his good 
memory. Then they went down to the h'ttle bay, 
and henceforth the major subititiited a plunge in 
the sea for his morning tab. 

Mr. Lescombe was a most generous type of host. 
Nothing was left undone tiiat could add to the hap- 

Siness of his visitor, and that without the slightest 
looght of selfishness. 

But, somehow, Gertrude Lescombe formed the 
chief element in that exceeding happiness. She 
steered when he put the boat out to sea ; she rode 
out with him. or took him out in her basket-carriage 
to see the chief points of interest in the neighbor- 
hood. She took him out to St. Julian's Point that 
he might sketch the old ruins, and the whfte cliib, 
and the great and wide sea beyond, and the con- 
torted rocks which rose out of the depths not far 
from shore. 

As for business, he left it to hit man of business, 
Mr. Parker, and to the gentleman, whoever he might 
be. who was the Mr. Parker on the other side of the 
question. 

One day they were sitting over their wine— sitting 
down over port and claret, which the old stock- 
jobber had had down half a century before. 

The major was holding his glass to the Ught^ and 
enjoying the rich, ruby tinU 



** Do yoo think you will like the place, m^jorr* 

'* 1 do, indeed ; more especially as I find that there 
will be a good deal of land in the market soon, and 
Mr. Parker sends me word that he has secured the 
refusal of it" 

*' My man. Mr. Mordaunt, will rive voorman, Mr. 
Parker, all the deeds and partlciuars." 

** I have^ld Mr. Parker that I shall be per- 
fectly content with any proposals that Mr. Mordaunt 
makes.** 

It will be seen that our mi^or was not a bard man 
of business to deal with. 

** 1 assure you, my dear fellow, I shall give up 
the place to you with greater pleasure than to any 
other living man. You are tne right man in the 
Tight place. Your people were here, and it seems 
only right that yon snomd come back to it again." 

And it certainly was a case of more poetical 
justice than one often finds in the world. Old Les- 
combe bought the estate with his city money, and 
here comes a descendant of the old stock who buys 
it back. 

Mr. Lesoombe wanted to sell his estate. Land 
sells well, and scarcely produces two per cent, to 
the buyer. 

The money — forty thousand pounds —would pay 
off aU his liabilities, and leave nim the mouev that 
would suffice for watering-place existence. But it 
did aeem hard lines to him that he must give up the 
old place. He had taken to the country as thor- 
oughly as his father before him had been unable to 

do BO. 

He now remembered that among^ the conditions 
of sale tiiere was a sentence respectmg " immediate 
possessioa." The immediate possession was all 
very well oa the side of rebelvmg immediate pav- 
ment, but it was not so well on the side of immem- 
ate^ turning out 

But it must be done, thouffht the squire, remorse* 
fuUy. It was now becoming high time that he 
should look oat tor a new residence in Bath or 
Cheltenham. He must put things in order, gather 
mp his ahatt^red sheaves. He must begin at once, 
and, first of allf with hia own private chattels and 
beionginga. 

It was a piteous sight to see the old man in his 
den, bringing together fishing-rods and lines, books 
and papers, disturbing things which all his life long 
had never been disturbed. He found, when the 
time now came that he should be transplanted, how 
deeply his whole being had taken root in the soiL 
He was soon thred and bewildered, leaning his face 
on his hands and moaning. 

Just then Gertrude entered the room. 

*' Papa, dear," she said^ feeling uneasy, and mov- 
ing quickly toward him, **what is the matter? 
Xell me.'' 

*' There is nothing the matter, dear, only I am 
rather put out this morning. It makes me sorry to 
leave the old plaoe." 

*' Sorry I I should think so, indeed. I begin to 
hate that Major Eveleigh. The notion of his turning 
ns out of doors !" 

Aht Gertrude, Gertmde, is this statement strictly 
veracious snd historic 7 After all those walks and 
rambles, is there only a ieeiing of hatred implanted 
in your celestial breast? 

** It is no fault of his, my dear," said the old man. 
" He only comes because 1 want to go. And he 
comes la a much more pleasant and liberal way 
than many would oome." 

" But it is so hard that we should have to go, owing 
to those shocking banks and railways." 

" You will ei^joy the change to Bath or Chelten- 
ham, my dear. Plenty of society, promenades, 
balls, concerts." 

*' Some Rirls might enjoy it, papa, but not I— at 
leaat, not for more than a week or two. I think 
Lescombe the most beautiful spot in the whole 
world; the sea. the combes, the moor, the moun- 
Haies; the woods." 

" I know it, my dear— I know it as well as you 



do. But. Gertrude, you are not a chOd. You know 
all my afihirs as well as I know them myself. Let 
us be grateful that this sale will enable us to leave 
the place with honor, and live pleasantly in a 
pleasant place." 

One day she had been sitting on a mossy stone 
beneath an ancient arch of the ruhis of St JnUan's 
Chapel. ** To her," as tliey sav in the playbooks, 
came the gallant major, portfolio in hand, to com- 
plete some sketches of ruins and scenery. 

However hateful he might be as the early pro- 
prietor of Lescombe, still tiie monster drew so well 
that he was quite capable of giving Gertrude Les- 
combe a few useful nints. They both worked to- 
gether for half an hour. 

** Well, this is a beautifhl place," said the mi^, 
with a keen love of fine scenery. Bat the words 

grated on Gertrude's ear, as if they conveyed a 
lorough appreciation of newly acquired property. 

** Dear old Lescombe !" said the girl, and the 
fab lips began to quiver and the eyelaoshea were 
wet 

The mnjor did not observe these signs of emotion, 
and proceeded: 

*' I shall not make any alteration. The place is 
simply perfect. I shall leave everything exactly 
as it is. I really cannot make out why tne squire 
should want to give up the place. He cannot be 
so well off anywhere else." 

Looking at his companion's tkce, the mii^r saw 
her deep emotion. She turned her fSaoe away and 
raised her hand to escape observation. 

"Miss Lescombe—Gertrude," he exclaimed. 
*'what on earth is the matter? It is Impossible 
that I can have said anything to give yoe pam? I 
would rather cut off my right hand than do so." 

" It is not your fault, 1 know very well, Mi^or 
Eveleigh ; but we are so very, very sorry to leave 
the old place. Why do we leave it ? You don't 
suppose we should leave It unless we were obliged 
to leaver' 

'* Obliged !" echoed the msjor, with a eenuine 
look of amazement " I had reallv never thought 
of the matter in that point of view." 

Neither had he. His own impression had been, 
as he afterward had an opportunity for explaining, 
that the squhre, having no son. did not care to keep 
such a big place on hand, and thought of retiring to 
some fashionable locality. Unfortunately, in these 
days it is no new thing for people to give up 
country estates and retire into fasuionable centres. 

** Now, Gertrude, dear Gertrude, listen to me," 
■aid the major, placing his hand on her arm in a 
beseeching mood. " You may be quite sure that 
I do not want you to leave Lescombe. Ever since 
I have known you I have had the ambiAon to make 
you hi real truth the mistress ot Lescombe, and the 
place would lose all its charms if you would not 
stay here as my wife." 

And now Gertrude was trembling as well as cry- 
ing. 

** And as for the dear old man, I shall be delighted 
if he will stay here altogether, exactly as he used 
to do. We will be as happy as we have been dur- 
ing the last few weeks." 

And the happy girl was obliged to confess tliat 
if she loved Lescombe and her lather, she also trolj 
loved Frank Eveleigh. 

I do not exactly know wliat were the settlements 
and the business arrangements. They were in the 
safe hands of Mr. Parker and the gentJeraan on the 
other side. As the major lucidly explained the 
matter, any mouev he put into the estate would 
eventually come back to him. it was only taking 
monev out of one waistcoat-pocket and patting it 
into the other. Harder was the " be»t man " on the 
occasion of the marriage. Gertrude finds that, 
much as she loves Lescombe, a run oa th:; Conti- 
nent and a season in town are endurable. The 
squire continues virtual lord of Lescombe. The 
Evelejghs have two sou^, and oue of them, Christ- 
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•ned Lescombe, is to assume the name and arms of 
his grandfather; so that there is every probabihty 
th»t there will yet be another Lescomo* Leacombe 
of tiescombe. 

Turtle-Hunting. 

Tu turtle tonght, and found moat abandaiitl7, on 
the Xaaqoito shore are of three speciea. Thr ap 
pearanoe of the green tnrtle is too well known to 
need special description. It literally swarms he 
waters hereabootoi and in the season Is caught by 
thoosands. 

Tmtle meat is -the staple of food hi every negro 
hat and Indian cabin, and tons of it are exported to 
Jamaica and other West Indian Islands. The Talae 
here, in money or goods, of a 300-poand tnrtle is from 
$2 to $2^0» accordhig to the nmnber caught. In 
TrnziUo tbey sell for $6, in Belize at from $10 to 
$13, and in Jamaica and St. l^omas for fh>m $15 to 
$26<-qaite as dearly, in fact, as those caofl^ht on the 
Florida coast and tn the Bahamas do in New York. 

The average weight of the green turtle caught in 
this section is trom 250 to 300 pounds, although 
many giants, which would tip the beam at 700 and 
800 ponnds, come under the hunter's hands. These 
are too large for export, as they invariable die on 
the voyage. They are killed and converted- into 
tasajo for the use of the fishermen themsslvea. 

The flesh ot the turtle here is much snperfor to 
that of those found turther north. Tiiey are fatter, 
Jodcier and more tender. Not all the wealth of the 
City of London could procure for its Lord Mayor's 
Day feast such eallipash and callipee, or compass 
such luxuriance ana flavor of green fat, as the 

rarest drone along the Musquito beaches enjoys, 
the off season many turtle are caught in the la- 
goons and the shallow water about the outlying 
reef:} and cavs. 

Such of these as the fisherman does not require 
for his own use he sells to the traders at Blewfields, 
Sandy Bay and English Bluff, who turn them into 
their crawls— indosures staked off" with stout tim> 
ben on the shallow water in-shore, where thev can 
elide about and gather bulk undisturbed until the ar> 
rival of a casual trader or a vessel siiort of fresh pro- 
visions offers an opportunity fur their disposal. 

In the season, however, from early March until 
the middle of June, the condition of affairs is vastly 
changed. Then the denizen of the shore deserts his 
plantain patch and his idle hammock, swinging on 
the mainland, and seeks the beaches and the cays 
of the Mosquito Bank. 

He begins early, for Ids nine months of idleness 
have brought him deep into the traders' books, and 
it takes half a season of hard work before he can 
hope to handle the profits of the fishery himself. So 
the poor turtle suffers. 

The large cjawla are crammed with paddling prii<- 
onet0, and every hut along shore has iti especial 
and well-filled temporary pen; while hundreds of 
tlM captive chelonians, turned on their backs in the 
shade ashore, await the coming of the traders, who 
eait up the coast, picking up their cargoes as they 
go until their lading is completed. 

The transactions between trader and fisherman 
are chiefly by barter. Firearms and ammunitinn, 
cotton and linen goods, shirts, knives, axes, machetes. 
and simple carpenter's tools, are the staples. Canned 
previsioni ana fruits form an important item in the 
trader's cargo, whlc^ also never lacks an invoice of 
roau 

Fresh turtle fs eagerly exchanged for that 
loznry of luxuries to the Musquito, salted eodfieh* 
The reeddent traders either have their own vessels 
or make arrangements with . business honses In 
Jamaica, under which periodical cargoes of goods 
are sent to them, and the accumulations of their 
barters taken awajr. 

jEhf twlles are simply laid on their .backs on thQ 
deokB aaf jin the ^oUa U the vessels, ^ traos- 



ported alive to their destinations, with no other care 
than the dashing of fresh water on their heads twice 
a day. Once arrived, they are turned loose in 
crawls to swim in comparative liberty until theur 
meat is required. 

Extensive and lucrative as the trade in green 
turtle is, however, it fades into insignificance before 
that in the hawksbiU or shell turtle, from which the 
valuable tortoiaesbell of commerce is produced. 
This tmHe, which derives its name from the pecu- 
liar bird*like shape of its head and beak, to whose 
vicious powers maiiy a scarred arm and mangled 
leg among the fishermen bear witness, la much 
smaller than the green species, and comparatively 
valueless for food. 

It rarely exceeds 300 pounds in weight, and aver- 
ages ftom 175 to 200. Even at the least pize, it ia 
a dozen times more valuable than its larger brother. 
The shell is obtained from the shield or oaok-plate, 
and consists of thirteen scales, the largest of which 
is from six inches to a foot long, and from three^nd- 
a-half to seven inches wide. 

Eight of these scales, the outer ones, are flat ; 
five, those in the centre of the shield, slightly 
curved. Thej vary from a sixth to a quarter of an 
inch In thksJmesa. None are taken from turtle 
weighing lest than ITO poonds, as under that weight 
the scaleaare too thin and undeveloped. 

A hawksbiU turtle of 300 pound weight win vield 
eight potmds of shell, worth here fh>m $6 to llO a 
ponnd. The shell, even in its natural nnpohshcd 
state, exhibits almost the same beautiful color and 
marking as it does after undergdag preparation for 
the show-window and the toilet-table. 

Although the hawskbill, like the green tBrtle,landa 
all along ahore, the real harvest of the turtler in this 
respect is drawn firom the outlying ^fend boree of the 
Mosquito Bank. The Peari Cays, fk-om which the 
lagoon of the same name derives ita title, and which 
lie in a cluster some three leagues olT ahore, and the 
dangerous reef known as ¥Si Roucador, or "The 
Snorer," are famous tnrtUng grounds. On the latter 
are still visible the rotting uoabers of the Pacific Ma3 
steamer Golden Ride, wrecked there with nearly 
$2,000,000 in money on board, over a deeade ago, a« 
it was alleged, f&r purposes of plunder. 

The loggerhead is the third species of ohelonian 
cofhmon to these waters. It is valueless for food, 
but is caught in the dull seasons for the oil which la 
obtained from ita fat and eggs, and which is univer- 
sally used herd for lighting and other purposes^ 
Considerable quantities of it, too, are exported for 
use by American and European manufacturers of 
fancy soaps and hair-oihi. Tne commerce hi it and 
in the shell of the hawksbill is entirely distinct from 
that in green turtle. The greater part of it is in the 
hands of American traders, who pay annual visits 
to the coast for the purpose, and exchange money 
and goods for tortolse'Sfaell, turtle oiP, rubber, sarsa- 
pariUa and the rest of the manifold productions of the 
section. Such shell and oil as the lesser traders bur 
is resold to heavier dealers at Greytovim, Aspinwall, 
Pert limoft, Belize, and the other oeast towaa. 
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eyes of many ammals— those of cata,. for faistance— 
exhibit a peculiar brilUancv, which is peeuharly re- 
mar)nible in the dusk, ft was formerly thought 
that the eyes of such animals emitted ligLt inde- 
pendently, as it wae only thought light could be 
transmitted hy the human eye under the influence 
of passion. The brilliancv, however, in the eyes 
of U)ese animals is caused' by a carpet of gliftefiag 
fibres called the tapeum. which lies behtiHl the re- 
tina, and is a powerful reflector. In perfect dark- 
ness no light is observed in their eyes, a fact which 
has been established by very careful experiments, 
bnt. nevertheless, a very smal' amount of light is 
sufficient .to produce the lui^oinons appearance^in 
them, ' ' . ' t *»' 
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at St. Bignold were dated--«iid itrtngely enouffh 
tiie Tictim of the atrodooi deed wai Madame de 
rOrme benelt 

Every one at 8t Bignold knew how ill that an» 
egaal mairiaffe had tamed ont ; indeed, could it be 
otherwise, when it was only for her wealth that the 
yoang, handsome eomte had sold himself to the hlgh^ 
tempered, Jealous heiress f Yet, at the time, all bad 
admired bis self-saeriflce, for it was well known that 
it was made not for his own sake alone, but for that 
of his orphan sisters and brother, who without it 
had been left portionleis and uneducated. For 
them he sacriAoed his liberty, for them he bound 
himself for life to one whose golden attractions fat 
exceeded those of her person, and whose pride, 
sAf-will and Jealousy rendered the flrat five yeara 
after their marriage one long-continued euooeasion 
of disputes and discomforts. At the end of that 
time old Lopez died ; and soon afterward it was an- 
nounced that the Comte de I'Ormb had Tolnnleered 
for the Rosaian campaign. 

No one was astonished, and all were rejoiced to 
learn that he had discovered so glorious and exem- 
plary a means of escaping ftrom the thraldom in 
which he had hitherto been held; but they were 
amazed indeed, when a week or two after kis de- 
parture the comtesse broke up her establishment at 
the castle, and removed to the strange old house at 
8t Bignold, begueathed to her by her father. 

The reasons for this change it waa difHcult to dis- 
cover, and no one had a right to question them. 
Tet, the ** Hotel de TOrme," as the neighbors had 
nicknamed old Lopez's dwellinff-place on his 
daughter's marriage, was not the place likelv to be 
selected aa the abode of a woman ao proud of her 
rank, and so resolute in resisting the slightest ap- 
proach to familiarity from any one ahe chose to 
consider her infisrior. 

It is true that the comtease had had the original 
entrance to the house built up, and a new approach 
made to it through a cul-de sac openhig almost 
directly into the better part of the town ; and prob- 
ably she imagined that by this precaution she had 
acauired an aristocratic retirement for her mansion, 
which certainly boasted of some apartments of good 
size. But to one really alive to tiie biensiances of 
life, the situation of the house would have caused 
incessant annoyance, for the original front abutted 
on one of the worst streets of St. Bignold, inhabited 
by the very poorest of the people, whose windows 
completely commanded tlioae of the hoteL One 
often sees such streets as the Rue Sylvaine ia an- 
cient walled towns, where the contracted apace 
obliged the architects to make height take the place 
of breadth, where the gabled houses rise to an im- 
mense height, and each story overhangs the one 
beneath, untU the nppermost ones almoat meet in 
the centre, leaving between scarce one narrow atrip 
of skv, and entirely shutting out the rays of the 
ioyfoj, health-giving sun. Such waa the ease in the 
Kne Sylvaine ; and of course the Hotel de TOrme 
waa aa dark and dismal as nossible, in spite of its 
carved windows and the reaUy elegant balustrades 
which ran along the narrow ledge of the third floor, 
where madanie*s principal apiulments were situ- 
ated. The ftamiture and establishment of the hotel 
were more in keeping with the situation of the 
house than the rank ofits owner. The ground floor 
was let off to a ahoemaker, whose wife took charge 
of the apartment above in which Madame de POrme 
receivea the very few persons who visited her on 
bu^ess affisdrs— visitors of friendship there never 
were. A few stiff-backed chairs and spider-legged 
taMea, with one or two tiny squares of oar]^ in 
the midst of the highly waxed loors, composed the 
furniture of these desolate-looking rooms ; nor waa 
the private apartment of madame much more lux- 
nrionaly fnmiahed, except In one respect, and that, 
oddJy enoi^th, waa in mirroni 1 The whole chamber 
aeeased lined with tfaem. Turn where yof would 
your own face and figure met your gaie, and the 
room seemed filled to anffooation with |he ri|le«tod 



reflections of it. On a stranger the effecre at first 
was very startling. He seemed to find hiioself in a 
crowded room, and a moment or two elapsed ere 
he discovered that the ideal crowd was formed of 
repeated images of himself. There were, however, 
no strangers admitted there during Madame de 
rOrme's Ufe. After her death there were enough, 
heaven knows! 

The small establishment of this dreary place eon- 
Bisted, besides Madeline, the ahoemalter'a wifo, of a 
coachman and louTman, who only entered the house 
at stated hours u> receive orders for the day, aad 
Madame de I'Orue's maid, Julie, a young giri ef 
twenty, the only member of the household of the 
ch&teau who had accompanied her mistress to St 
Bignold. 

To Julie alone were intrusted the myateries of the 
sanctum on the third floor: no one else waa per- 
mitted to cross the threshold of its iron-bound door, 
no one else was admitted to the alighteet degree of 
confidence ft'om her haughty mistress. The reason 
of this confidence in so young a giri it had hitherto 
been impossible to fathom, though many speculated 
on the strangeness of one, in all respects ao great.a 
contrast to her mistress, being exempt frxmi the 
harsh treatment every one else had to bear from 
Madam^ de POrme. But then, as some one wisely re- 
marked, " Who knew what treatment ahe really did 
receive r^ Old Madeline reported that Julie said 
madam waa very good to her; but that might or 
might not be— who could tell? It waa certam that 
Julie alwaya looked melancholy, and that betokened 
no very happy home ! 

Julie*a history was a sad and aimple one. Her 

Karents had died of fever when ahe waa a nere 
kfant, and the Comte de POrme— he waa the Comte 
Augusts then— had taken pity on the pretty, home- 
less chUd, and had persuaded his mother to have 
her brought to the ohAteau, and educated und/K her 
own eye. Thus the UtUe giri was in many things 
almost a ladv, and henoe perhaps arose her reserve 
to those of her own rank, and the few (Hendships 
she made among them. On the comte'a marriage, 
J die was tranaierred to the new oomteaae's care, 
and had been retained in a confidential capacity 
near her person ever ainoe. Indeed it waa often 
said that if Madame de I'Orme cared ior aigr one or 
truated any one, it was Julie. 

Scandal-mongers hinted that the iratchftil care ahe 
bestowed on the orphan might arise leas flrom aifee- 
tion than Jealousy; that she waa clever enough to 
see that toe best johaaoea of diacovaging Monate ar 
de rOrme'a evident partiality for the young giri was 
to keep her constantly under her own eye. 

But this waa only aoandaL It la true that in hte 
lady^s presence it waa impossible for him to say even 
one kind word to the child whoee Ufe be had aaved, 
and whom he had hitherto treated with brother^ 
kindnesa, but that waa alL Yet every one remarked 
that when Monaieur de rOrme aad hb vakl left the 
castle litUe Julie looked very sad, and when some 
time afterward it waa certain that they had Joined 
the fhtal Russian expedition, ahe looked sadder stilL 
Then the news from the seatof war, how eageily 
ahe Hstened to it I How pale her oheek grew when 
a report reached St Bignold that the division in 
whioin Monsieur de TOrme served had been exposed 
to great danger at the paaaage of the NlemeBl How 
her pretty eyes filled with tears when, in apite of the 
oflSdal bulletins of success and victory, fiaint rumors 
reached Franoe of the miseries the great army had 
endured ttom fatigue, famine aad sickneas! And 
how (he colo^ klowed In her aofVI(y founded cheek 
when the ao-ealled *' gloriona victoiy^of Borodino 
filled the public ear mth deUj^t! wbaX wai it to 
Julie that thousands had fallen on either side? 
Those ia whom St. Bignold was intereatedwere safp 
Thoeef Nay, It waa ea^ to see that Mie thought 
only of one. He waa aaie 1 But who waa that he f 
The Comte de TOrme? 

The good news caaaed exofteipeiit eveo ia Ma- 
dapie ca rOnne'a celd boson j aad vhaa the dig- 
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of St. Bignold requested ber to preside at a 
gnuid ball to be giTen in nonor of the great event, 
abe naeioos^ acoeded to their wishes, and, for once 
focsaking ber osnal habits of seolosion, appeared at 
tbe ball in a aplendid dress and wearing ner most 
magnifloent Jewels. More than this, she gave Julie 
penDlsai<m to attend the dvie ball which was to talce 
plaoe the snoceeding evening at the Hotel de Vllle, 
m celebratioo of the same great victory. 

Jolie was oharmed at the tbooght of going. ** She 
bad never been at a pnblio ball before/' she told 
MadeliiM, ^ aad had not danced, actually not danced 
dsce— since naonsienr left the oh&tean. Bat at Uiis 
ball she should dance, and with a light heart, too, 
ibr there would be no more battles, or lamine, or 
misery now, would there ? The road to Moscow was 
open, people said ; the false Russians were already 
at onr Emperor's feet, and so the army must return 
▼err soon. Ah, yes, she should enjoy the ball so 

IBMhP 

Such was Julie's oonfidenoe to her only Mend, as, 
after madame's departure for the ball, she lingered a 
moment on the threshold ol the heavy door of di- 
vision ere dosing it between herself and the outer 
world till ber mistress's return. 

Poor Julie ! On the very night on which she had 

Sromised herself so much ei\joyment she sat alone 
I a prison-cell, accused ot murdering her bene- 
iaetrsas, and withoot the slightest hope of oleariag 
hartelf from the imputation. 



CHAFTEB n. 

**0h, that I had one friend, one counselor in my 
graat need !" she exclaimed, hi the bitterness of her 
sorrow ; ** but 1 have none, not one. Would to God 
I bad beea the victim and not madame ! It would 
have been a moment's pang and then peace. But 
this hopeless waiting— this shameful death ! And 
Louis, even Loais wUl never know that I die huu>- 
cent!*' 

This last thought was agony indeed. 

** Louis to believe her guil^ of such a crime !" 
and, bniykig her face in her clasped hands, she wept 
as if ber heart were brealdng. 

A touch on the shoulder and the sound of a fami- 
liar voice roused her from her stupor of grief, and, 
glancing up with a startled air at the speaker, she 
recoapized the old priest who had known her fhmi 
chll&ood. 

** Take oomfort, my daughter," he said, ** and 
trust in God to help you. Bemember that, though a 
mother may forget her child. He never forsakes 
tboae who trust Hhn." 

JuUe sank at the feet of the good old man. 

*' Ob, mon pkre^ I thank you for those blessed 
wordSk And yet there is so much against me tiiat 
-^thai, though God may know my innooence, and 
yoa also may believe It, thoee stem judges wUl not" 

'* Calm yourself, my child, and tell me how it all 
happened. I will do what I can to help you to 
prove your innocence, but to be able to do this you 
must have no concealments from me." 

«< Indeed, I shall tell yon evenrihing, for 1 have 
no real crime to confess, mon pens, only one little 
Iknlt; but, oh I what misery that has brought 1" 
and sobs checked her utteraaoe. 

The good old priest allowed her emotion to have 
its way for a time, and when she regained her com- 
posure, she told him the whole truth. 

After leaving Madeline, and carefully dosins the 
door ot cemmunicatioB loetween herself and the 
imder part d the hooM, Julie had re-entered the 
eooKsase's apartment aad availed herself of a few 
hours of leisure aflorded by her absenee to pat the 
liiiiaMng touches to the simple white muslm dress 
shs intended to wear at the civic ball. When the 
dress wss complete, an allowable vanity induced 
her to try it on ; and as she marked the gracefbl 
Holds in which it fell roond ber really elegant figure, 
the thought occurred to her that, nerhi^, a very 
law weeks only might elapse befofs ane should sgahi 



wear a white dress along with her oouronne de 
mariie^ and should kneel with Louis before the 
altar hi the dear old chapd at beautifbl De TOrme. 

"With Louis, my daughter?" said Father Sjl- 
vestre, interrupting the naive relation. 

*'Ah, mon pers, you must remember Louis, mon- 
sieur's own vsietr' she said, quickly. "You can- 
not have forgotten my Louis? As children, we 
were always together, and afterward we used to 
dance together on /He days. When he left De 
I'Orme with monsieur I thought my heart would 
break : but we both knew he ought to go, and he 
went.'' 

"Ah, yes, I remember." ' 

"I knew you could not forget him!" she said, 
with eagerness. " He came back to see me, you 
know, one little hour before he went with monsieur 
to that terrible Hosda ; and since then he has writ- 
ten once or twice to poor Julie. It was not wrong 
to receive his letters, was It, monperef^^ and she 
raised her pleading, dovelike eyes to the old man's 
face. 

** No, my daughter," he answered, gently, as he 
laid his tremulous hand on her head. " Go on. Yon 
thought of Louis and your bridal-dress?" 

" X es. But bv-and-by more sinful thoughts came 
into mv mind ; for my eyes chancing to fall on a 
beautifnl cachemere madame had wom'.in the morn- 
ing, I wondered how Louis would like to see such a 
pretty thing on my shoulders, and then I put it on 
to see how it would suit my white dress ; and it 
looked so lovely that I turned from one mirror to 
another to admire myself in It And then I— I be- 
gan to wish I were a rich lady, and could wear 
cachemeres every day. And when once that 
thought took possession of me I went on. I took 
the earrings madame had taken out when she made 
her grand toilet, and fastened them hi my ears ; I 
hung her gold chain round my neck, and clasped 
her bracelets round my wrists ; and, at the sight of 
every new ornament, the wicked thought of longing 
to be a lady got more and more hold of me, tul at 
last I laughed aloud at my delight The sound 
seemed to echo on the stillness of the room, and 
I almost behoved that it was not my own voice 
alone that had so strange an effect upon me. I 
shuddered, I knew not why, and at last worked my- 
self up to such a pitch of terror that, as I glanced 
uneaoly at the mirror before me, I almost fancied 
that I saw a man's fi^e peerin|; at me from between 
the dosed curtains of the window behind me. I 
shudder still when I think how terrified I felt when I 
remembered how lonely and unprotected I was ; but 
the very excess of mv terror onecked my screams, 
and I stood qdte still before the mirror, trying to 
convince myself that the momentary gUmpae of that 
face was oifl^ a phantom raised up by my con- 
science to punish mj vanity. And by-and-by I be- 
gan to recollect how impossible it was that any one 
could gain access to the room, whose only entrance 
was through my own chamber, which was only 
reached ti^m the staircase with that heavy, iron- 
bound door, alwaya kept so carefblly fastened. And 
as to the wmdows, they were forty or fifty feet from 
the ground. As I reflected thus my fears became 
quieted, and, hastily unfastening the chain and 
bracdets, I replaced them hi the frinket-drawer. I 
then took off the cachemere, folded it carefhlly, and 
put it away, that I might no longer have my 
thoughts engrossed by its lovdy color. And when 
this was done, I changed my dress and took up the 
embroidery madame had left me to finish. There 
was one thing, however, which 1 quite forgot— the 
earrings! It was pure forgetfnlness, mon p^, 
leaving them in my ears, but they will not believe 
that it was so, and they found them there, and that, 
you know, was greatly agahist me." 

She pansed a moment, and then continued her 
history: 

"Perhaps it was because these fiatal rings were 
still in my ears— perhaps that I had real cause for 
my terror ; bnt, in q4te of every effort, I could not 
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keep my thoughts quiet •■ I tat at my work. The 
mirron eeemed to reflect and reflect agahi tiie Ucht 
of my Uttle lamp aa I had noTor seen them do be- 
fore ; etrange ghostly lighti and ihadowa appeared 
to flit through the room, and, whenerer I chanced 
to look op, T was haimted by the dread of again see- 
iog the face I had imagined peering behind the win- 
dow-ciirtaini. At last, I could endnre the oncer- 
tainty no longer, and I forced myaelf to look behind 
OTory cnrtain in the room. It was yery dilflonlt to 
gain the necessary coorage, but I did it, and found— 
nothing ; nothing but thick darkness." 

"And tiien, my child r' 

'^^I then madame came home, Tery tired and 

very '' She pansed; then added, ingenaonaly: 

** People are often hrritable when they are tired, and 
madame complained that I hnrt her in arranging her 
hair for the night ; and perhaps I did, for I was very 
sleepy. Bat, thank God I she said, * Good-night; 
God bless yon, my child !* before I left her. That is 
sach a comfort to me now !'' 

Therestofthestory was more briefly told. JnUe 
slept late the mommg after the ball, sjid when she 
awoke die was surprised to find that the door of 
communication between her room and that of her 
mistress was still closed. Madame de TOrme was 
in the habit of bolting it every night after Julie left 
her, but by an ingenious mechanical contriTance 
could, when die w£hed it, withdraw the bolt with- 
out rising fh>m bed, and in the morning it was gen- 
erally nnfostened. When this was not the case, a 
single tap at the door was enough to break the light 
sleep of uie oomtesse. 

But to-day it was not so. Again and agahi Julie 
repeated the summons without receiving an answer. 
Ten o'clock struck, half-past ten, and there was no 
sound in the chamber. 

Eleven came, and Julie, alarmed at the length of 
her mistress's slumbers, determined on a desperate 
effort to relieve her anxiety. She could obtain no 
assistance fh>m without, for the key of the staircase 
door was in her mlstrese's possession. She was 
therefore a prisoner in her own room, ft-om which 
there was but one mode of egress, and that so peril- 
ous that only her present circumstances could have 
induced her to attempt it. 

Her window and those of the next room opened 
on a very narrow balcony, or, rather, ledge of stone, 
and along this ledge it was oarely possible for her 
to creep, and by means of the key of her own win- 
dow, which accident had previously taught her 
fitted the others also, made her way into Hadame 
de rOrme's chamber. It was a dangerous attempt- 
one, too, which, if successful, might draw down 
upon her her mistress's anger. Still she would wil- 
lingly risk that, if she were sure that the balcony 
could bear her weight How frail it looked I And 
BO high from the ground that if she fell ! 

Her head grew giddy at the thought, but ahe was 
a brave, unselfish girl, and her anxiety on Madam^ 
de rOrme's account nerved her to dare the perilous 

Sassage. As ahe stepped cautiously from the win- 
ow sue almost gave up the project hi despair. The 
ledge was scarce two foet wide, the balustrade that 
guarded it only eighteen inches high ; but she reso- 
lutely turned her eyes fh>m the abyss beneath, and 
with the key in her hand reached the other window 
in safety. But the key was unnecessary, the whi- 
dow was— open 1 The start occasioned by this dis- 
covery almost caused her to overbalance herself, 
but the instinct of self-preservation caused her to 
clutch at the window-frame for support She re- 
gained her equilibrium, thrust aside the closed cur- 
tain, and entered the room. 

All was still as death ; but as she glaneed hastfly 
round, she perceived that the Bea-etaire where 
Madame de rOrme had kept her money and valu- 
able papers was open, and nfled of its contents; the 
jewel-casket left last night on the dressing-table was 
gone, and the wardrobea also were open, but appa* 
rently untouched. Could this have been done with- 
out rousing so light a sleeper as her mistresa.! 



A new fear fell upon her as she felt this was 
impossible, and with a tremulous step ahe advaBoed 
toward the bed. The eurtafais at its head were 
drawn as ahe was aooostomed to find them in a 
morning, the bedclothes were unrufBed. Kothm^ 
in the wnole aspect of the bed gave token of vio- 
lence, and yetshe hesitated to withdraw the drapeiy. 

*' Madame, it is very late," she whispered. There 
was no answer. She repei^ the words in a loader 
tone, and at length ventured to touch the hand that 
lay placidly outside the coveriet Its touch waa 
siuficlent-^that chilling, peculiar touch which no- 
thing but Death can give. She tore the csDrtain 
aside— the sight paralysed her. 

Madame oe I'Orme was murdered, foollv mur- 
dered, as Hazad murdered his master. A ttiok 
towel, used bv the oomtesse in her mondng batii, 
had been soaked in water and pressed down on tiie 
sleeper's face, so that sufTocation had ensoed, and 
that so suddenly that she appeared to have passed 
from dumber to death without a struggle. 

Julie removed the cloth and gazed withteariU 
eyes on the altered countenance. The generoos 
feelings of youth forget the fknlts of the dead, and 
remembered only that she had sheltered and pro- 
tected her— an orphan. And now who would pro- 
tect her? Protect her!— ah! heavens, who would 
believe that she had no part hi this greist, this terri- 
ble crime? Like a flash of li^tning, the fall dan- 
ger of her position darted across her mind. Every 
suspicion was against her, nothing was in her fkvor. 

liie result showed the troth of her feats. Bvery 
chrcumstance combined to prove her guilt Even 
Madeline, the person first summoned to her aid» 
could only say that *' It was a sad pity Mademoi- 
selle Julie had been so imprudent She might be 
innocent^ but it was strange that she should have 
madame's earrings on ; and one could not but eon- 
fess that the mode of madame'a death was one 
which could have been effected by a child. And 
Mademoiselle Julie was the only person in her mis- 
tress's confidence, and it must nave required one 
who knew where her valuables were and where she 
kept her keys— under her pillow, it seemed— to se- 
lect only the valuables and jewels, and articles of 
small bulk, and leave all that was heavy and use- 
less. True, these things were not found among 
Jnlie*s little possessions, but a man hi one of the 
opposite houses had seen her pass along the bal- 
cony, and she did it with such apparent ease timt 
one oould not but feel that what was done once 
might have been done fifty times." 

In short, the mass of evidence was so concdnsfve 
agabst Julie, that the popular voice which had 
lately spoken of her as the victim of a high4empefed 
woman's harshness, now considered notiibig bad 
enough for the ungratefol girl, and ahe might have 
been torn to pieces by the inftonated orowd had 
she not been rescued fh>m them by the oOoers of 
justice. 

Father Sylvestre listened to ev^y partteular wifii 
unfiagging attention, and every now and then psA 
pertinent questions to Julie, hitended to shake Mr 
testimony in her own favor were ft poes&le she had 
attempted to deceive him. But She never swerved 
from the simple, unvarnished tmth, and when she 
came to the end, she said, simply, "And now can 
you save me r' 

He shook his head. 

" The evidence against you is strong," he said, 
gravely. " God alone can make you a way through 
this tangled thicket But trust in Him whatever 
befUls you, remembering always that this life is not 
the end of all ; that there is another world where 
righteous judgment is given ; and there, if not here, 
you will be acquitted of this crime." 

'*Ah! mon p^, 1 would bear all willingly but 
for my Louis. It will cause him such bitter gnef to 
believe h^s JuUe a orimhial." 

** I ahall myself clear you to Louis it vou are not 
acquitted by your judges, my daughter." 

And cheered by this pronuse and by the good old 
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and thrnaa at tba aorViTDn. la Uuse matten of 
pobllo Intareat Jnlto bad been almoat foi^olUn bj 
iba Inhabitaala d( 8t. Biondd, whcD a nunor aroaa 
tbat Hoiulanr da VOrme bad euapad tba maoy dan- 
gan of tha war, and ma on tba point of letnrnfaig 
to the ehliuaa. Ifancbirera UtaEMa.woaldHnot 
ba an lualt to Um to And that do itnia bad baen 
tabea to avaQK* Ui wife'i morder! Xb« trial moat 
ba 00 loDg«r dalaTcd. It took pl»o«. Krei 
knom that in Franco incb nulten ara jery 
aatl; oottdnotad trom what th«7 are with oa. Thsro 
oa waning la siTen to the prlaonar to beware lut 
1m Implicau himaeli b; anr oonfeatiat]. Oa tba 

— "-^ — -" omploTed bj leadloB qaea- 

itlona to draw from Ina anp- 

il anjthlog tbat may la«d to hla oon- 

Door Jnlia'a artleia ai ' 

. nan taremoratbe impi 

bar. Tba trial andad In bar coDTlatto 



of a nnall atesi Inatnimant wUoh Lonli bad dlaoor- 
sreditillitlaUns In tha back of tba window. "Bhe 
— -■ -■ ■ anppoaa, to loroa baok (lie bolt. It looki 
■■ lolat of a pair of bo' " 



ko the iharp polat of a pair of Botaaora." 
" No,">BJd Looia, qnietlj,"ltiipartaf agraver'a 

no]. Kot a very likely li^nmeDt to be toond In a 

roman's repoiltor; ; and, triSiog aa It la, It ma; b« 
clae lo what I want. Are thara many engraveta 

tSLBIgnold'ar' . 
" Let me'ue. EnEraven! No, only oae ; Clem- 

Dt Lebron by name?' 



All hope waa orer now ; bnt FaUwr Bylvestrt 

lohlng had not l>ean in nla, and tbonab doami. _ 

a aliBinafal and nodeaerrad death, Jnbe bore her 



bta ao meakly, yet ao braraly, that even tha ateni 
oBoan of tha oonrt gare way when they >aw tha 
look of patient rerignaUoD that retted on that aweet 
hco. Aa ior the pepalaea, lla mood bad obanged 
snca mors. They now regretted tbe bta tbey had 
mTokad npon bar, and crowded ronad tbe door by 



Bat tor Father Syirert: 

h ot tbe olBoiala had aoaroely availed t 

Ba*e her ftom the prf laara ol the AcUe crowd, i 
;e waa made for ber ■ 

chedlbedL 

.___ .-rward, and.ttcgiog 

alraigbt in her path,McU)roM, "JBlie.my Jnlier* 
bi noh acoenta of grief that It did not reqidn her 
andden palenan, or her affoniied whimr 
" LoDb,"^ to remind Father SylTMti* that tbat 
wcra aoldtar before him waa tbe giri'a lofor. 



Ta» azpIanaUona tbat (bliowad thia teirtblo meet- 
lag, the aympatby or the crowd, the mliety of Looia 



Diaf be fanaglned. bat fortnnately for both lUm and 
JnUa, iwtthar bit natntal tamper nor Ida lata balilt 
of Hfe were c^a kind to lead him to deep air eaaOy. 



or«d to make him rabmSt to hk fbte. "lihall 

bar even yet. I feel It — I am oertala of It. Qiie 
ma bnt tuee daya more ot tbat pradooa life and I 
■hall aara ber." 

Tbe old man ihook hla bead, bnt prondud to do 
Ua almost, and the boon waa readily granted to tbe 
nnited prayen ot the good father and ot the nJLut 
■oldier, who had gone throogb that dreadhu cam- 



to ta«ck ont ae trntb. He gained 

he enadiiedei-, 
o And traoea ot tbe 



the Hotel de rome— he enadned every part ' 

•a If (tHi expeetlng to And traoea ot tbe ' 

— boopened thewlndoweoneby one— he,___. 
Jnlle had done along the narrow ledge outelde tfa< 
and panaed aa ibe nod done at the open wtodoi 
tba mirrored bondotr. 

" Ton hare tooad aomelhhig, my friend *" aaid 
■agaaot ol polioe, wbo had aooompanled blm bi 
■earoh. ■' It doea not, bowcTer, aeem of niDoh c 
Mqoaaee," he added, aa be renmed the fragn 



ujH Aug ojiTaun,ana jev pumt- 
idaw, " that la bla hooae oppoatta." 
tortaah " -*'-^-. -- 
,aaifh< 

>nymor 

idea, my IHend r' 



hafe heard ol him before.*' 
''Probably," replied the aergeaat, diyly. 
waa be who aaw liadeniolaalle Jnlle paaa along 
balcony." 

"Than be Uvea cloee by!" 
"Tea, and n- " 

ont of tfaa'wlDdow, aa if lie loued to 
apaoe between at a bonnd, tban dr 
amined tbe balcony more minntaly 

" Yon have an idea, my IHend r' 
the aergeaDt. 

" I have." 



" He ia not a man to b« triBed with," uld tbe 

"Nor am 1," waa the oalm, decided anawer. 

Alter tradng UTeral tntrioate, windiiw atreeta, 

tbey reached the Roe Bylvalne. and entered Lebron 'a 

hooae, la eTerything a contnat to tbat they had JDit 

— '-'-- '- -f^ H mneh crowded with hnmin 

VOrme waa deserted — aa full 

other waa empty of all bnt , 

Letenn receiTed them ooldly bnt coarteomly, and 
learning from the aergeant that Lonla wai a mend 
ot tha De rarma Ibn^, and deslroua to know all he 
oonld tall et tbe mnrder, he gave hla ator; calmly 
and anooinctiy." 

"All ha knew." he lald, " waa that, when littfng 
at work tbe morning i irder, he had been 

attracted by teeing a from the opposite 

window, and. wallSng arrow ledge, enter 

Ibe one adjohdng It. :k him at the time 

aa pacnUar, and, nn b 
rally mentioned what 

"And yon oonld ap 
aergeant: "fbr, thouf 



! mnrdet, he natn- 

thority," taid tha 
de I'Oflne'e honaa 
roHd. I ihould say 
rty feet of yonrt. 



tbat ber wiadowa wei 
What lay yon. If onalc 

"Tblrtyr add Lo .„ 

oaiement, to do whict ' he temoTed a pot 

ol flowera wbioh atood againit the balnitrade. " I 
ihonld toy twenty wat nearer the mark." 

"1 neyer meaiored the dlitaace," aaid tbe en- 
graTer. inUanly. 

Hit change of tone etmok iKith the tergeant and 
Lonit, bat ndther apoke in retnn, altbongh each 
deroted bimaelf lo a carefDl eiamlnatloa of Lebmn'i 
premlaei ; Lotdi by remoTing the Bower-pote ta iht 
balcony one by one and examining the upper edge 
ofthebaloitrade, the tergeant bT acannbig cloaely 
bnt onobtnitfTely tbe torutare of the vorrabop. 

~hare were only two things wUeh teemed to 

er napldona ; but, at they tallied wUk tbe Idea 

that had oooniTed to both, tliey abaertad then 
minntaly. One waa tbat tba plania lo tbe wtaidow 
were br more rainable than aeemed eoBsiiteat with 
IhepoTertyoftbeengraTer; the other Stat, bealdea 
the lariooa thfain eiaentlal to Ut trade, there was 
a Tery long plank of wood leaUbtg againat tbe wall 
In tbe darktat ooraer of the room. 
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A BTORT OP THE CZAR. 
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** HftTe yoa any more questioiiB to tak me, g«n- 
tieroen?'' the engraver at laat aaid, in a tone that 
bad leas of comtesj than the words be used, *' for 
I am a poor man, and cannot afford to Iom the day- 
U«ht." 

" Tea,*' said Louis, turning ttom the window. " I 
wish yon to tell me what use yon make of this ?" se- 
lecting a particular tool from those that were lying 
on the table. 

It is a graver/' said the man at once. 

I thougkt so. And this is one also, is it not T' 

And he took from his pocket the fragment he had 
found at the Hotel de I'Orme. 

*' It seems so." stammered Lebrun, growing pale ; 
** but added, quickly : " Why do von aak mer' 

" Because 1 wish to know whether it is yours.** 

Before he could make up his mind how to answer 
the apparently simple, but evidently embarrassing, 
qnesuon, the sergeant tapped him on the shoulder. 

" lion ami," he said, ** I have measured the 
plank in the corner of your chamber ; I find it is 
twenty feet long. Wffl von pennit me to remove 
one or two of your beautifal flowers, and, resting it 
on the part of the balustrede already broken, 
thrust it across the street .toward the Hotel de 
rOrme ? It seems to me it will find » resting-place 
on the broken part of the balustrade opposite ma- 
dame's chamber- window. What think you, Monsieur 
Louis f 

During this courteous address Lebrun's paleness 
changed to something still more ghastly—a gray 
hue like that of death ; and when, a moment uter- 
ward, the sergeant, suddenly cnanging his tone, 
said, " Clement Lebrun, I arrest you as the mur- 
derer of Madame de I'Orme," he made no effort to 
refute the accusation, but, with the calnmess of de- 
spair, permitted the arrest to take place. 

Little more was necessary to prove Lebrun's 

Snt and Julie's ionocence. As Louis had said, the 
ding of the broken graver, though a trifle, was 
the clue to the whole mystery. The position of Le- 
brun's house, as respected the Hotel de I'Orme, 
naturally suggested to a military eye the possible 
means of passing ttom one to another, which the 
broken edge of ue carved balustrade on either side 
confirmed. 

The rest was easy, and was made certain by the 
confession of the murderer. He had long resolved 
to possess himself of the Jewels and money which 
Maoame de TOrme was said to keep in her own 
chamber, and had intended to secrete himself there 
during her abaence at the ball, and secure his booty 
at leisure. 

Julie's presence had prevented him. His was the 
face she had seen in the mirror, and her unconscious 
interference with his projects then had suggested to 
him afterward the fiendish idea of turning me suspi- 
cion of the murder on her. His success had been 
more complete than he had dared to hope. But It 
is seldom Indeed that, to use a Scotch expression, 
a murderer is not '* so left to himself" aslo leave 
one fatal cine to his crime where all else has been 
concealed with consummate ability. 

In Lebrun*soase there were two— the broken tool, 
and the plank of wood by which he had bridged 
over the abysa. But for this oversight on his part, 
the innocent must have sofiTered for the guiltv. 

A month later and Julie's love-dream was fulfilled. 
Kneeling in her white dress before the altar of the 
chapel of the oh&teau, the wreath of orange-flowers 
on her head, and Monsieur de I'Orme himself honor- 
ing the ceremony by his presence, she became tiie 
wffe of her faithful Louis ; and each was dearer to 
the other because each had, though in such different 
ciroumstances, stood face to face with the grim king 
of terrom. Death, and had been rescued from him by 
an arm more mighty still, in whom both had trusted 
even when hope bad almiost become despair 



Howeirer Lilttle we may have to do, lat as do 

that little weU. 



Marguerite. . 

Ratzd flower, my fluttering heart's ikte tell; 
He loves me not, he loves me well? 
A leaf I pluck fr^om out your round — 

startled look of quick deUght 
That flashed into his eyes that night 

When mine hia wandering glance first fomd! 
As sweet a tale, last lear tell— 
He loves me welL 

Another— be the fear forgot 
That now 1 pluck— he loves me not! 
Not? loves me not?— and need I dre«d? 
Ah ! as I brushed behind her chafr, 
His drawn to hen, they whispered there. 
So low, I caught not what he said— 
Nor she ; would that could be forgot ! 
He loves me not ! 

Next picked, of sweetest hopes to tell. 
You're sweetness says he loves me weQ; 
Tes, loves me well; why should I fsar? 

1 knew, I felt him at my side, 
My partner, not to be denied— 

Not hers — as the next dance drew near ; 

last plucked leaf, come onick to tall. 

He loves me well ! 

Hope— fear— each straight on each forgot, 
nmce evil leaf, he loves me not? 
Alas' aUis! and is ft true? 
And did I see his laughing 

1 on his arm — ^to hers reply. 
As his to mine alone should do? 
Come, last-drawn leaf, to tell me— what ? 

He loves me not I 

WUte with my fear that petal fbU— 

red last leaf, he loves me well ! 
Here let me pluck all aweetest thought; 

1 know his hand pressed mine — I heard 
The tremble in his latest word ; 
What could be shown, but what I sought? 
Last leaf, I knew your fkll must tell, 

He lores me well ! 

W. 0> Bkmmb^. 



A Story of the Czar. 

Two R0RIB8 that SM told by Leouzon le Duo of 
the Csar of Russia and of his brother Conatantine in 
their youth are interesting, as showing the strict Im- 
partiallty in which thev were brought up. 

Constantine, who held at fourteen years of age tke 
post of Grand Admiral, but who remained undo* 
the guidance of Admiral Lutke, promoted a sailor 
against the wishes of Lutke, who declined to sanc- 
tion the promotion. Constantine appealed to his 
father, wno supported Lutke, much to the wrath ot 
the young admiral, who expressed his indignation 
at being urand Adnural of the Empire while yet un- 
able to promote a sailor, and instantly offered Us 
resignation. 

"I accept it,'» replied Nicholas. "Ton have 
never had anything but the name of your post, and 
I will never permit you to bear it until 3rou have 
learned the principal quality of a chief— that of 
properly knowing and Judging the men under your 
command." 

The story with regard to the present Czar is yery 
much the same. Also at fourteen years of age he 
was an officer in the g^iard, and on one occasion, fn 
going throuffh the palace, he passed a haU in which 
were several persons of high military renk. who sa- 
inted the young prince as he passed. This mark of 
respect greatly pleased the young man, and he 

Eassed and repassed the hall several times in the 
ope of again receiving it; bat the generals took no 
more notice of him. Annoyed at this, Alexander 
went to complain to Nicholas, who, instead of oon^ 
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■oUag hfm, seyenly reprim»Dded him for hU vanity, 
and at once deprived him of the rank he held nnul 
he should prove himself capable of endoring it hon- 
orably. 

A Tiger Fight. 

A TKRT large royal Bengal tiger (says the Bengal 
Hmes), measnring about eleven feetfk'om tip to tail, 
was killed some time ago by a native, at a place 
between Meerpore and Biganbarree. It appears 
that some ryoVi were cutting dhan in a fiela when 
the brote attacked one of them, seizing hold of bis 
neck and lacerating the tendons and nerves. One 
of hia companions was then attacked, and liis 
bowels were torn open. A third man's shonlder 
waa smashed, and two others were severely 
wounded, before the afturm conld be given in the 
Tillage. 

A party was immediately formed, headed by 
quite a voong man, and when they approached the 
lair of tne tiger, the ferocioos beast made a spring 
at them; but the leader, who carried a loaded 
donble-barreled gon, dezteroosly pulled the trigger. 
The first shot passed through the right eye of the 
animal, which, Irritated as it now was, made another 
spring at his foe with its mouth wide open, and the 
secoiMl buUet, after knocking out one of liis teeth, 
passed out through the back of its head. It now 
became infhriated, and made a third spring at the 
man. who, his ammunition behig spent, rushed to- 
ward hla party, and, snatching a loaded gun from 
one of the men, shot the infmiated brute through 
the heart. 

Two of the wounded men expired on their way to 
the Mitford Hospital, a third has since died, and the 
remaining two are not expected to survive long. 
The immense sise of the tiger created quite a sen- 
sation when it was brought to town. Nawab Ab- 
dool Ghunny presented tne daring shikarree with a 
shawl in recognition of his bravery. 



Bears in their Haunts. 

HmmBS 'say that there are two sorts of bear— 
namely, the long-legged and the short-legged~but 
tiiis is not Uie case ; there is but one species of bear 
in all British America. Individuals ot this species 
differ much in appearance— some are round, plump, 
and short-Umbed ; others gaunt, leggy and scraggy. 
This depends upon age and conditioQ. 

The Antiooeu bear is famed for the beauty of its 
An*, which is at its prime in the months of April and 
May. The mnule and ears are yellower than those 
of the bears on the mainland. On the south shore 
of the 8t. Lawrence, bears den in hollow trees ; and 
in the fine weather they may often be seen climb- 
ing the trees, and sporting about amongst the 
branches in a olumsy, cumbersome way that seems 
to indicate that one or other of them will go head- 
long to the ground before they have been climbing 
after one another long ; but somehow they manage 
to keep their position li^ means of their long, strong 
claws, and it is not often that they come to grief. 

They retire in November, and come out again in 
April, at which time the ftoiales have cubs, gener- 
ally two, sometimes three. The cobs stay with the 
mother till the following Spring, and then shift for 
themselves. 

In Spring and early Summer they feed entirely on 
fish and fish-spawn, which is thrown upon the beach 
by the aea. A large, uglv fish, called oy the French 
poule de mer, is Bruin's favorite tackle, though he is 
very fond of capelin and herring-spawn , both of whioh 
are cast up in immense quantities. After a storm, I 
have walked along tiie beach for half a mile, up to 
my ankles in herrmg-spawn. Bears are very fond 
of digging and scraping in the kelp and seaweed, 
where they pick up grubs and insects. When Bruin 
ii hungry he comes out of the woods, and strolls 



t 



ong the be^ch a little above high-water mark. 

hen he finds a poule de mer, he carries it off into 
the woods, there to devour it at his leisure, orouoh- 
ing over it the while, as he holds it between Us 
paws. 

His action looks awkward— short, shufHiuR steps 
wide apart, and head wagging from side to side ; but 
for all this he gets along pretty fast— picking his 
steps, too ; for the water is cold in Spring, and he 
does not care to wet liis feet. Neither does he like 
the cold sea breeze ; but in fine warm weather, par- 
ticularly in the mornings and evenings, he spends a 
good deal of time on the beach, rambling about, 
licking up the spawn, and grubbing and rolkagisthe 
kelp. His food he finds more by nose than by sight. 

Young bears are as playful as kittens, and^ when 
two or three of them meet, they play high jinks in 
the seaweed. The best chance to shoot tliem is in 
the morning and evening, when the tide is on the ebb. 

PaddUng along the coast of Anticosti, it is quite 
the exception not to see one or two bears in the 
course of the day. I have seen as many as seven 
in one dav. There are two ways of approaching 
them. When the wind is blowing on snore, the 
sportsman must stalk them (torn tiie land side ; when 
the wind is oflf-shore, the better way is to paddle up 
to them. 

After losing two or three bears through ill-luck 
and bad shooting, I once managed to bag a very fine 
one. We saw him ttom the canoe ; and, as fliere 
was a very heavy swell on, we landed and stalked 
him f^om the snore -side. The noise we nfade, 
scrambling and forcing our way through the bushes, 
was great ; but the noise of the breakers was even 
greater, and we stalked him to within thirty yards, 
when I fired, he fell down, and moaned for nearly a 
minute, when we finished liim. 

When a bear moans, he is a gone coon ; but I 
always make a point of hammeimg away at them 
until they are stone-dead. By neglecting this pre- 
caution, I lost a fine, old she- bear and three cubs on 
the following day. 

It happened that my man, Donald, had cut his 
hand so badly that he could not carry my smooth- 
bore as usual. We saw the bear and her oubs ap- 
proaching alonff the beach, and, sitting down behind 
a rock, awaited them. When about forty yards ofi, 
she stopped, half -facing me, half-broadside on, and 
I fired at the near fore-shoulder. The bullet steuck 

{>reci8ely where I aimed, and rolled her over Ifte a 
Off. Thinking she was dead, I fired Uie other bar- 
rel at a cub, and missed. As I was leisureljl re- 
loadhig, I heard Donald sing out, '* Shoot him againe 

Mr. , shoot him again V^ Looking up, I sawith, 

old lady dancing about in the most eccentric way, 
and pursuing the wound in her shoulder as a dog 
hunts his tail; and before I could get a cap on .my 
rifle, she disappeared into the fhick bush. 

I followed for a hundred vardsor so, not ten yards 
astern, guided by the cracking of the bushes : but 
she escaped— to die, of course. I behaved like a 
muffin not makhag sure of her with the second bar- 
rel, as I might have known that the cubs could 
easily have been killed afterward. 1 deserved to 
lose her; nevertheless it was very heart-breaking 
at the time. To this day I have a bit of her shoul- 
der-blade, two inches long, tliat was knocked off by 
mybullet 

The Indians use buckshot for bear-shooting,, in 
preference to bullets; and at short distanoes— ^ay 
thirty yards and under— I believe a charge of shqt m 
the more deadly, and wfthont doubt the more certain. 

Another day, as I was turning round a pofart,.irith 
my rifie under mv arm, I met a bear fkee to face, 
fifteen yards o(L I soaroely know which waa the more 
surprised of the two. I fired at his head, but the 
lawbone, which w^s smashed to atoms, tnrnad the 
bullet from the vitals, and I only managed to give 
him a flesh-wound with the saeond barrel as he 
scuttled into the bush. 

Shooting bears out of a canoe requires some prac- 
tice on the part of the shooter, and considerable 
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, ji a« wtnd li id tta* 

Ti^t dInotioB, and b« oMi ■•• BO nddaa 
of Om Mtddlas. War; b Oa azti 
nDimnf appmrsDoa or Mnnd on t» mu .nni. m 
nnsr ezMoti <Uiig«r Mamid. Ha looki back orer 
hli ■boDlao' ilong Om beaeb, paan Into Uia buk. 
— * —■» aDd then atopa lor a good aolll to wlnd- 
lat be 1b K aocoatoaad to *ae aaali, floating 



CToaeUnsdown. wHh nothhig Tuibls bat onr haadi, 
1 kaTa bMD paddlad to wttUn thbtir Tarda of a b«ir. 
naeaBoe-maDneTeTtaketiMtreyeioflblm. Wbm 
be faeda or looki away, whl) nobeleii bat vtgomaa 
■bvkaa they propel ttia Ugbt cralt ■wUtl? toward 
Urn. WbeubaiookaDp.tbeyareatlll uatataes. A 



ra acme wju uie addooki Dear, i mnm 
a UtUe tneUent flhatrattre of tba corl- 

, liapodtlaii. ia we were paddling aloiic 

the nortli ihora of the Mud, we aaw a baar ran u 
a little gnllT In a predpitona cUB, earning apoafe 
<b meria nla noatb. I inunedlatelj landad, and. 
poatlng niTBPir riglit nodec tke cUlT. twenty Taidi oc 
ra to leaward of hla road, or, rather, iWra, I toU 
mr men to aboie ofl and watch. 

I nerer itirred for twentj mlUDlaa, expaeUac la 
aee talm come down again wbere he waot np; but. 
aa I beard nbaaqneDl^ tnm ntj man, wbo almoet 

ElK their (idee Willi laughing. "lleoTin," aa tbr 
onaoa call him, aame In tba top ot the rook 
twant* feet or ao atralght above mj bead, and, pot- 
ting Ua bead over, watched ma intentlj for naarU a 
" "" — I-'-'—- and made OIL 
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« JIM'S MSBr, lOTB,' um fliLTnroM. ' ih' i maat as whj; ■asi x 



Ooyote Culch. 



ml down tlie one 
.. ___i, bathing the rafle 

•flood of hMyCgliL Th6 

ODldnrM^tmorman; quiet. ScAroelj ft MiaDd broke 
tkfl itOlneli, MT* the monoUnoiu click ot tbe bll- 
Uahl-billi Id Big DkD'i " Uinoorf Saloon," and the 
olink ot glinm, u the aTer-thb^t^ pitroni of thU 
MtaUMiment "nomtiuted tfadr piisD" %l th« in- 
TiUtlon of Knne Inctr giihber. 

Od tba broad Tonodft btforc tfa« more pr«tentloiu 
" Emirfm HoDM," on the othar ildc of the way, 
v«re seated two tatn, their glaacei directed far 
down the roid, where > rising sload of dnat Indi- 
cated the approach of acme one who. ai Colonel 
Lalben trmhftaUj remarked, waa " in a desprit 

The doft-clond came nearer, and .mt of It emerged 
k honeman, riding at a awiaglng gallop, who, a 
momest later, polled ap hla wlrr-looklaE moBtang 
at tbe door of the Bmpire, tod iprnng lightly to the 



twcDtr, ol > UUie, f et rinewj. flgnre, with a atrarthy 

eompfeitoD. hlacS ■■-'- ' — "- ' •■—'—■ 

oareleaalf back 



„, long, and bmahed 

I a broad, low forehead, regnlar 
carefoilT-trlnuned mdilashe. A 
a tbe whole, jtt not a pleaBaul 



the man addreaied waa tbe proprietor cf Ibo 
Gnlob'a only hoatelry, the "Empire" aforesaid, 
known to Ifae Gnlehem by the aoubriguef of " Plooa,'' 
beatowed upon himbeaanag of a toDdneas Ibr point- 
iu Ida BrgnmeDti b; qaoUng oc mlaqnotlni odd biti 
of Borlptore. 

What hia paternal or bapUnul cacnomeD might 
be never troubled the lahablUota oT Coyote. In- 
deed the commonity waa dDgnlaiiy fl-ee flom an- 
•eemly cariosity on such anbieeta, and regarded al 



straggling beard of tbe aama hue, looked a pair ot 
very iniall, Ug^blna eyes, that aomchaw wore a 
peipetoal expreanon ot surprise at all coming 
within their range ot Tision. 

To ths abrupt lalotalfan of the ne*-eomer he re- 
sponded with great deliberation: 

" Wal, OalYMtOD, tbnr'a a boaa-race 0*er to 
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Harris's, and most o' the boys are ffone over thar to 
put op their dost on thet litue black mar' thet longs 
to thet Yorker— ' Fifth Avenoo' they call him— 
thet's turned op here so darned cnrions like, 'ithoot 
nobody koowin' whar he come from. They low 
thet ar critter kin beat all o' Harris's bosses, and 
them iVom Kenyoo City inter shackSf an* they're 
bound to come back a-wboopin' if she does it 
WharM toq comefirom?" he continued, as the young 
man, yclept GalTeston, who had listened with manl- 
feat impatience to his slowly delivered statement, 
was about passing into the barroom ; " been to 
Walker's Banche, or down to Redwood ?" 

"Oh, nowhere in particular, Pious," responded Gal- 
veston; "just up country a- ways. Where's Pinky!" 

"Somewhar 'bout the house — in the kitchen, 
likely, or mebbe in the harem," said Pious, again 
relapsing Into meditation; and the younir man, with 
a nod to Colonel Lathers, entered the low doorway, 
and disappeared fk'om view. 

The kitchen of the *' Empire " was an extension 
of the main structure, and, like the latter, of rough 
clap-boards. Entering it ttom the low hallway, 
Galveston fouid himself fai a long, low apartment, 
containing, beiides the unual array of culinary 
apparatus, two or three rode tables, aa many chairs, 
and— a yonng girl. 

She sat by the solitary window cut fai one side of 
the room, and seemed deeply occupied with her 
•wn thoughts, for she did not notice the entrance of 
the voung msn untfl he laid one hand nnpn her 
■houlder and caUed her by name. Then sne rose 
suddenly, and drew back from his touch with a 

EMture ol repuMon that caused a fiery lieht to come 
to Galveston's sullen black eyes, and nis shapely 
hands to clinch themselres tightly as he strove to 
repress his rising passion. 

The girl who stood before him was apparently not 
more than seventeen, with a well rounded, gracefhl 
figure, hair of golden "brown, and a complexion ot 
the fairest. Her eyes were a deep blue, and her 
piquant ffratoros, general air of refinement, and shy, 
retiring manner, made her seem as much out of 
place amid her rough surroundings as a wood- 
violet among noxious weeds and garah sunflowers. 

** You draw- back when I touch you. Pinky, as 
though I were pison," said Galveston, moodily, 
after a pause, ** an' yet you know how darned fond 
I am of^you. There aln t a man on the Gulch that 
would do more for you than me, and I've alwajrs 
expected we'd be gettin' hitched one of these davs; 
but rince that aneakin' Yorker came hereyou^ve 
got no eyes for anybody 'cept him." 

** He's no more a sneak than yon are, Galveston," 
■aid the girl, quickly, flushing up as she spoke; 
*' and if I do like him better than any one else here, 
that's no one's business but my own. I'm sure I 
never gave you anv reason to think 1 cared for you." 

*• DWn't you r' retorted the man, sneeringly^ 
** well, p'raps you didn't, but that's ikeither here nor 
there. I love you better'n any woman I ever sot 
eyes on, and any man that comes between us '11 find 
falmselt in trouole, I reckon. So you'd better tell 
this fellow, your lover I s'pose 1 must call him, to 
keepout of my way." 

** rou needn't threaten, Galveston," said Pinky, 
defiantly. ** I'm not afraid of you, and I don't be- 
lieve Mr. Dayton is either. At any rate, I want 
neither your love nor your fHendship, and so there !" 
and the little beau^ stamped her foot with an em- 
pha^ that left no aonbt of her decision. 

Muttering something to himself which the girl 
could not hear, Galveston left the kitchen and re-en- 
tered the bar-room. 

The latter apartment was now filled with a mot- 
ley crowd, and Pious and bis bar-tender were ac- 
tively engaged in dispensing drinks. 

The race was over, and ** the boys " havhig come 
back triumphant were celebratmg the victory of 
their equine representative by copious libations of 
Plous's best whisky. 

*' GoB^boys, what's it goin' to be ? Set 'em up 



again. Pious, yon dumed old hypocrite !" shouted % 
shagc^-lookhig miner, bearing tne euphonious sotc- 
briquel of Placer Jim. "Come. Kumel, name you're 
hcker; brace up» boys, and holler for what yon 
want. Come, Fifth Avenoo, no hangin' back. I'm 
bound to go ray pile on this yere winnin', you bet." 

The crowd inade a general moyement for the bar, 
aud the cUnk of glasses mingled with demands for 
bourbon, rye, and brandy, nothing less potent bdng 
considered a square drink afliong the gulehers. 

The individual addressed aa "FttUi Avenoo," a 
Btrlkiogiy handsome young man, vhoee well-knit 

Jet gracefbl figure anowed to fhUtat advantage in 
is rude costume of blue -flannel ridrt» corduroy 
Eants and heavy cowhide boots, approached the 
ar at Placer Jim's loud kivitation, and stood wait- 
ing, i^ass in hand, for the remafaider of the party to 
be served hi order that the preliminary eeremony of 
clinking glasses might be performed with doe so- 
lemnity. 

At the moment Galveston entered and waa at 
once hailed by half a doaen of the party witk great 
heartiness. 

" Hmio, Galveston, old hots, where d'jon come 
from? Jhie bi, Jine in !" ezolalmed PUkcer. ** We've 
akinned them Kenyin City boya clean, I reckon. 
That there mar' of Fifth Avenoo's jest cleaned the 
course, she did ; you ort to seen bar once, an* we*re 

Sofai' to have the liveliest time that* s been aeen hi 
lese diggins' since the dumed hole waa made. 
Come up nere, and p'raps Pious will set up what 
you want, and throw in a text or ao to BW#eten it 
Uke." 

Galveston took no notice of Placer's fhendly greet- 
ing beyond a careless nod, and pushed throufh the 
crowd hastily, as though to pasa out at the door. 

Crowding rudely against tne yonng man called 
Fifth Avenue, he shoved the latter against the bar 
with such force as to knock the glan from his hand, 
and it was diivered to pieces upon the floor. The 
push was promptly returned with a force that aent 
the aggressor reeling across the room, and all pres- 
ent turned to see the result ;of the impending ** difB- 
oulty," for that a quarrel was imminent waa patent 
to every man present. 

Galveston's band sought his hip-pocket, and a 
shining Derringer flashed into view. The other had 
drawn his pistol with equal celerity, but before 
either could fire. Pious rushed between, and ap- 
pealed pathetically to the belligerents. 

" JVbtr, boys," said that worthy penon, with a 
deprecating motion of the hands. " remember the 
rules— no lectin' in the house. Yon all agreed to 
that, you know, an' it makes such a dreadful muss 
if you go to slaughterin' one another in a place like 
this. I wouldn't mind it so nraoh myselt'^ oe added, 
with an air of resignation, *' buf-beiir as thar's a 
young woman in the house, it makea it bad, yon 
see.'' 

" Pious is right, dumed if he ahi't," said Plaoer 
Jim, stepping forward ; " put upyourahootin' irons, 
boys, ana take a drink, or, if yon can't get along 
peaceable, iest come outside whar you wouMt frighten 
the little gal, and blaze away, and be dumed to you."' 

Several other miners now interfered in support of 
Placer Jim's proposal, and the two antagonists 
finally consented to caQ a trace for the time being. 
Galveston immediately left the bar-room, and, mount- 
ing bis horse, rode away, while the remainder of the 
Sarty returned to the bar and quieted their nerves 
y the consumption of unlimited whisky. 

How long this carouse was continued uayton could 
not have told, as he quietly slipped his moorings and 
laid his course for a part of the house that the 
sanctimonious owner of the " Empire " was pleased 
to call " the harem." The appellation was more 
euphonious than correct, as the sole occupant waa 
a sweet young gfrl, who, at that moment shyly, yet 
anxiously, awaited the coming of the very person 
who had been so recently anatnematized by Galves- 
ton. 

Entering the shabby sitting-room, the young man . 
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tpproaehed the girl ai brarely as if the cold, nerr* 
OQS tremor that Tibrated through hia frame were 
merelj ordinary phTsical phenomena. She looked 
up, aurted, floabed to the temples, then qnietlv 
went OD dusting the fnmitore as indostrionsly as if 
the accomplishment of her task was the end and 
aim of life. 

•• Pinky r»heaitotingly. 

No answer. The early head Is bent lower over 
the work, and the little brown hands tremblingly 
oontinne their labor with increased rapidity. 

*' l~ Pinky, please,** gasped the young fellow, hia 
courage havins oozed perceptibly. 

•* Oh, why, Mr. Dayton, irs you I" 

" Well, yes, I believe it is, Pinky. Ton seem to 
be TeiT busv "—advancing gradnaUy— *' I wonder ii 
I coald renoer any assistance ?'* 

*' And pray, whait do you know about household 
■mttera?** she answered, cheerily. 

**Not much, to be sure, but I should like to in- 
erease my knowledge— under your guidanoOifna 

"Wbatr* 

'* Oh, nothing. Merely an impertinence in French. 
Pinky, this iellow Galveston, does he annoy you aa 
much aa I do with his importunities!** 

**He would if he could. That is— you don't 
bother me, and I don*t allow him to.** 

** Then I may hope mv attentions are not entirely 
wasted on this little prauie flower, eh?** 

** I don- 1 know what you mean, ICr. Dayton.** 

'* Why, I mean— I mean I love you. dear,** and 
before more could be said, he had rapidly advanced, 
and, by a sudden movement, had the uttle blonde 
bead drawn closely to his shoulder. *' Why mince 
mattera, my darKoc? I do love you dearly, and 
Botlbbg in tnis worn, or any other, for that matter, 
shall part us. Does my little wlM-flower think she 
would like to be transplanted, and bloom oat in ailk 
attire in aome luxurious Eastern conservatory?** 

She nestled the closer, and, looking ap into his 
frank, honest eyes, murmured : 

«< I should like anything that should please you. 
Will. I would go anywhere, do anything for you. 
Will.*' 

«'WhataltttlAidoUtsrttis,to be aore! At any 
», I win try and be a model monaroh. Never 
mm Bobteot bsye ench halcyon times as you shall 
ealoT. Now, away with the dishes and pans. To 
the cMgs with rOia and chops I We wM go a-merry- 
Baking, aad fitly eelabrate oar happineea.** 

** Ha, ha I and pray what would yon do for your 
iinner when tUs frensy is l>roaght to a realising 
ienae of ita fotility by an emp^ stomach? No, 1 
■hall be a seoood Ingomar. I am a barbarian al- 
iMdyvyDukna^.** 

'• Wby, how wise it talks ! Barely, society at the 
Gnleh » not ordinarily so learned and cliMical in 
Ita allnaions.'* 

'*No iMperthtenee, sir. Remember I am not 
■aevely tied y e t . i ** 

''Bat Boen will be, little one, even if I have to 
take old 'Picas*— beg pardon, your estimable 
parent— aa part of the bargain.** 

'* Wfii, yon mat not speak disreapeetAilly of 
Ihtber. Booh aa 1 am, i owe to his Undnesa and 
ambition to aee hia daughter aa nalike hlmaelf as 
poaaiUe.** 

** Forgive me, darling, I will not be aa rade again. 
Bat we moat leave this pla c e '* 

** Ob, ah, he, he ! Beg parding. Didn't know as 
how 1 waa intredin* like,'* and the leering, vindic- 
liye faee of Qahreaton stood out in fall view, fhmied 
by the deer. Plnl^ uttered a Uttle sharp cry and 
fled. Dayton strode angrily toward the faitnider 
noii^ langoace mere forcible than ele>naf. But the 
feOow ambl«d eat of sight, leaving Will no altema- 
tiye bat to aetwn to the bar, as Pinky waa invisible. 

While WU waa espying the tender musings that 
so aarely aoceapany sneoeasiU love, his . disap- 
pointed riwl waa engaged in otiier and fery differ- 
ant bnsjneai 



At the extremity of the single street that com- 
prised within its straggling length the flourisMng 
city of Coyote, stood a dilapidated hut, within which, 
without other Ught than that afforded by a smoldering 
fire in the big log chimney-place, two men were 
conversinff. They spoke in whispers, and, by oc- 
casional fflances from the doorway, evinced a nervr 
ons dread of possible listeners. One ot them was 
Galveston ; the other a brawny rufBan, whose vil- 
lainous countenance and hang-dug air bespoke the 
habitual criminal, was an indiviaual known to a 
large but admiring circle of acquaintances— he had 
no friends— as Red Mike, a designation due partly 
to the fiery shook of hair that covered his ronnd, 
bullet head, and the matted red beard hiding a 
great part of his bloated face, and partly to a bloody 
record pined in namerooa *' dUBculties*' that had 
made hmi known far and wide aa " a dangerous 
man." 

Galveston was speaking : '* Wal, it's all settled 
then, Mike. We Un do the job as neat as a nugget, 
an' if ft works as I expect it*ll put the sneakiDg 
hound out o' the way 'ithout our raisin' a finger. 
An' we needn't plant all the money, ye know ; a 
quarter on it *11 do Just aa well, an' that'll pay na a 
pre^ fair dividend, I reckon." 

'* Ter right, boss," returned the pleasing ruffian 
addressed, with « satisfied chuckle. **Keckin thur 
ain*t no risk in kezryin' out yer idee. It's a beyoo- 
tiful skeem, too — dum me if It ain't," he added, 
admiringly, aa they left the ahanty and peered 
cautiouidy down the street No one waa in sight ; 
and, after a whispered conference at the door, the 
conspiratora aeparated and disappeared In the 
gloom. 

The citizens of Coyote rose the next morning at 
their usual not very early hour, and betook them- 
selves to their varioua avocations with accustomed 
celerity. 

Pious had Just seated himBCIf on hia porch to enjoy 
an after-breakfeyBt smoke, when he became aware 
of a sudden excitement of some sort at the lower 
end of the street 

There was an excited gathering of miners and 
storekeepers, teamsters, gamblers and bummera, 
about a fhtme bulldinff, the most pretentious in 
Coyote, the front of which bore the familiar legend 
** Wells, Fargo & Company, Express Office," while a 
swinging sign before tne aoor indicated the office of 
the Overland Stage Company. 

The crowd rapidly increased, and after Pious— 
naturally averse to exertion— had waited nearly an 
hour for aome one to come his way and explain ita^ 
*' reason for being," he felt it incumbent upon him 
to find out, as he tersely expressed it, ** what all 
the dumed row was about** Hurrying to the spot, 
he hailed the first man he met, who happened to be 
Galveston: 

** What hi thunder*s the matter, Galveston?— is it 
1^ fire, a fight, or a fhneral, or what?" 

'* 'Aspress office busted last night. that*s aU," re- 
sponded Galveston, coolly. '*an' that purtickeler 
favortle of youm, that dandified cnss, Dayton, Is Jest 
proved to be the thief." 

*' You don't tell me ? Really, now f* exclaimed 
Pious, his eves assuming a look of Intense surprise. 
** How*d they prove it ? Who seen him do it ?" 

" Nobody seen him do it,** returned Galveston, 
doggedly; ** I seen him sneakin' round the ranche 
late last night, an' when Alston found out this 
momin' that the office had been robbed, I naterally 
mentioned the sfrknmstance. Then we searched 
his shanty and found some of the money, which 
Alston 'dentifies, hid in a hole he'd dug under his 
bunk. Oh, thar ahi't no doubt 'bout his taUn' it, 
an' faint no more'n what 1 allers expected." 

Pious wasted no words on the vh-tuoosly faidlg- 
nant Galveston, but pushed into the crowd to where 
Dayton stood, held a prisoner, in the firm grasp of 
two stalwart miners. 

His fiaee waa a trifle paler than usual, but hia 
bearing waa fearless and defiant, and his face bone 
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in exprenion of contempt for the clamorou mob 
bj which he wu lorroiuided. 

Before Pious hid arriTed on the ground , the in- 
dignant miners had hnrriedl j gone tfarongh the form 
of a trial, with his honor Judge Lynch as dispenser 
of JQstice, and, deeming the eTidence of the prison- 
er's gnUt conclnsive, hsd decided to hang him. 

One cf the few oottonwoods that Ihied the shallow 
stream whieh had created the golch itself was se- 
lected for the sDspensory process, and, indeed, it 
had often borne similar frnit, chiefly sentlemen with 
a fondness for horseflesh au natmrd, and civen to 
acqniiinff the same without the ineonyenient for- 
mality or purchase. 

Hitherto, beyond his first indignant denial of the 
charge against him, the prisoner had said nothing, 
but when Red Mike, with an anxiety to Airther the 
enda of Justice which did him great credit— emerged 
fk-<mi a shanty near by bearing a rope, and he saw 
from the item foces around him that his accusers 
were In deadly earnest, he beckoned to Placer Jim, 
who seemed less certain of his guilt than any of the 
rest, and spoke a few words to him in a low tone. 

Jim at once commanded silence, and, mounting a 
conyenient barrel, expressed himself as follows : 

** Boys, 'fore we proceed to kerry out the sentence 
of the court, Fifth Ayenoo here hes got something 
to say, an' a favor to ask of us . w hich, I'm free to 
confess, I think we ort to low. what do you say ?" 

A mingled chorus of afflrmattres and negatives rose 
from the crowd* but the former were evidently in 
the minority, and it was decided that the prisoner 
be allowed to address the assemblage, or, as Mug- 
gins put It, '< to speak his litde piece." 

IfountlDg the barrel, still closely guarded by his 
self-appointed custodians, Da^n sud : 

"Men, before you commit what would be a 
moat cruel murder, I want to call your attention 
to these facts. The charge against me is based on 
the evidence of two men. One of them you all 
know to be a desperado, a viUahi of the worst type, 
whose word b not worth a drink of whiskr. The 
other is a man who has a deadly enmity agiunst me, 
for a reason which you all understand. This man, 
Galveston, put an affh>nt upon me yesterday, for 
which I am entitled to satisfaction. I let him escape 
at the time, and vou all know why. Now I ask yon, 
as gentlemen, will you deprive me of my rigbte, and 
let this man, who has hatohed up an infiimous con- 
spiracy to get me out of the way, escape giving me 
satisfaction for the insult of yesterday. As for the 
money found in my cabin I know nothing of it, and I 
solemnly declare that I believe it to have been 
placed there by one of these two scoundrels. Let 
Gidveston and myself flght out our quarrel, and 
afterward you can hang me as quick as you like." 

An animated discussion followed this cool speech. 
Dayton had evidently made a good impression by 
this manifestotion of grit, and Pious and Placer 
Jim, who, as the Utter said, *' favored the boy a 
heap," urged that the proposal be accepted. 

After much argument it was so decided, and the 
entire party adjourned to the top of the bluff Mr by. 
The ground was quickly measured, tha pistols 
loaded and handed to the principals, and all stood 
waiting expectant for the fatal word. 

Galveston's f^e was almost livid, and he seemed 
nervous and ill at ease. He had not displayed much 
readmess in accepting Dayton's challenge, and had 
probably done so only from fear of incurring the im- 
putation of cowardice. 

When all was ready. Placer Jim, who had as- 
sumed the duties of umpire or referee of the deadly 
game about to be played, stepped to the front, hold- 
ing a handkerchief^in his nand. 

'*Now, boys," he shouted, *' I shall count three, 
and then drop this yer rag, an* then ye can blase 
away!" 

The two antagonisto raised their pistols anfl took 
deliberate aim. 

" One, two, three I" The handkerchief Ml, and 
the two reports were almost simultaneous. 



When the smoke cleared away Dayton stood un- 
hurt, although the bullet had passed through his 
hat, and cut a loose curl Itom his tiiiek, brown hair. 
Galveston was stretehed upon the ground, wiMung 
in sffony, whfle the blood welled in a thick tide from 
his left side. 

AUgathered around the wounded man, and Pkras 
and Placer Jim carefulbr examined the wound. The 
former shook his head gravely, while Jim, after 
vainly attempting to stanch the blood, said : 

*'rm HrM iV» aO up with ve, Galveston, oM 
boss ; an' if you've anything purtlckler to say, you'd 
better say it mighty quick, tar I'm of opinion youll 
pass in yer checks mbhty suddint." 

Galveston glared about him for a moment like a 
wild beast at bay, and then a change came over Us 
flMe, and he said, brokenly and win difBculty : 

** Beckon Jim's right, boys, an' I may at well 
ease my mind. You toas gwn' to hang an innoc e n t 
man. I robbed the express-offlce— me and Bed 
Mike there— and I hid the money where it was found. 
The rest of it is buried under the flreplaoe fin my 
shanty. Bend word to—" 

His fkce was suddenly contorted, and he ssnk 
back hi the death-struggle, and a Hw leoondi later 
had ceased to breathe. 

Half an hour afterward Bed Mike waa hanging 
flrom the tall cottonwood, suspended by the same 
rope he had so obligingly furnished Ibr Dayton's 
benefit; while the latter individual, having been 
carried triumphantly on the shoulders of ms late 
Judges to the " Empire," was receiving what Col- 
onel Lathers sententiously pronounced ** a grand 
ovation, sir !" 

And what of Pinky? Well, when I last virited 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Dayton at their luxurions man- 
sion on Murray Hfll, I was greeted by a lovely vWon 
in violet velvet, iniose graceful figure, hair oif shim- 
mering gold, and bright, merry eyes were undent 
edly those of the former belle of Coyote Gnlch. 



Jaw's Harps. 

CuBious Jew's-hsrps are made by the Japaaess 
and F^ians. Those of the former are twdve Inchss 
long, made of wood, and have a reed tongoe, whieh 
is vibrated bv the finger, and the ■oond ia given 
by the force 'of the breath, and modulated by the 
lips and cavity of the moutiL These tostmrnents sie 
also used fin Bnnnah. 

The FUian jew'a-haip is of bamboo : tte toague is 
made by leaving a yibratable slip when carvtsg a 
longitudinal opening in the bamboo strip. It h 
about a foot long. The Caflres and tihe TaUtians 
have taken a great fhncv to the Jew's-harp of the 
white man, and it is rapidly superseding tM instni- 
mente of native manufacture. 

The goura of tlie Booth AfHeaa boakman is a 
sort of complicated Jew's-harp, In which a quill is 
distended by the stnng of a now, and is breathed 
upon by the player. A gut string is attached at one 
end to one extremity of the bow, and tha otiier to 
an oval-shaped piece of bustard quill, whieh b lashed 
to the other extremity of the bow. The qufll is ef 
an attenuated oval shape, and its quality, as well as 
the tension of the string, determines its nrasical 
tone. The performer holds the bow nearly hori- 
zontally, steadying himself by pladng Ua elbows on 
his knees, his right forefinger into his right ear and 
the forefinger of his left hand into his left nostriL 
He is then ready for duty. He breathea upon the 

aufll, ehoiting tones both in expiration and iagfinr 
ion. 

The in stru me nt is the most ingenloai to be found 
hi South AfHea, and is a great Ihyorito with the 
people, though monotonous and weak in tone. The 
string adda resonance to the toaea, whidi are lios 
those of a Jew's-harp, though inferior to tkt latter. 

It seems that no regular tune to attempted, hut 
the yariations of tone follow eaeh other mm as 
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vhen a peraon imikflled in the Jew's-harp eUoito 
MHuds of fAriooe pitch by changiDg the poflition of 
hifUiM end the strength of his bresthing. 

When the instmment is need bv a woman, she 
holds il diflbrently ; grasping the mMdle and holding 
the instmment perpendioolarly, she blows npon the 
quill and taps the string with a small stick. When the 
woman plays it is calMd a jonm-Joam. 



A Man's Whim. 

** WAimD— ▲ yonng lady to read poetry to an 
inralid gentleman. A miHioal voice very requisite." 



It was a happy thought of mine to break in npon 
the monotony of a long conralescence, and I sub- 
mitted the idea to my sliter for approval. She de- 
Boonoed it, and the lines were returned to me, 
indorsed ** daogerons." I resomed my former 
lethargy for the rest of the day. Bot the following 
morning 1 made np my mind to argue the thing, and 
when my sister enteied the sick-chamber with the 
oft-repeated arrowroot Jelly as an appetizing ofler- 
ing, I said*. 

*' Why, in this day of enlightenment, is it danger- 
ous for me to advertise for a lady reader?" 

Her reply was almost severe : 

" Yon know, George, you want to advertise for 
lady to read to you. You ought to be 



M 



a voung 
asnamed 

*«Idontlbelso/>Isald. 

** If you were an elderly gentleman, it would be 
very different" 

** If I were an elderly gentieman, I would natur- 
ally advertise lor an elderly lady, wouldn't If 

*' I don't believe the paper will take such a foolish 
'want,'" said my married sister, ignoring my 
question. 

** I mean that H shaU," I said. 

"A young lady to read poetry! People will 
laugh at you." 

^M wonder idiether the young lady will?" I said, 
half audibly. 

'* Leave out the 'young lady,' the 'mnsloal 
voice,' and tilien you may send it." 

'* I shaU send it Just as it is." 

*' I will read to you, Qeorse," ssld my sister 
Helen, tflhctionately. " You know Tom thinks I 
read beautUhlly." 

'* I don't care to have you read to me," I re- 

r lied, rather petulantly. "I want a change of voice: 
want a real voung lady with a musical voice to read 
to me, or I shall never get well." My wordi were 
almost chUdish. 

"My dear George, you are talking very fool- 
ishly," said my sister. 

" My dear Helen," I replied, " I wish you would 
talk common sense." 



'* Everybody wiU know of it" 
** I don't care a bit,'.' I replied. 



"I would like 
people to know of it" 

*' It I get your « old deUght' Fanny Loomis to call 
and see you, won- 1 that do f' 

** It won't do at aU. She is too old a delight. I 
never knew any one to grow old so quickly as 
Pannv Loomis does. She.wOl be twenty-ive next 
month!" 

** Now, George, do " 

" Now, Helen, don't" 

I had the stronger side, tor I was a convalescent 
and must be humored. 

I carried my point, and the advertisement ap- 
peared the next morning hi the New York Here, 
and, according to my sister's idea, a great city was 
convulsed over it 

To me it was quite a serious thhig. I needed a 
break to the dull round of life, or I would cease to 
oonvaleece, and take to my bed acahi. 

The front-door bell was pidled in a variety of 
wajra. from two o'eleok^ r. m., until six, the day the 



advertisment'appeared ; pulledtimid]y»determhiedly» 
spasmodically. If I had been very ul, I would have 
been annoyed. 

Helen, always true and to be trusted in times of 
trial, met the applicants in the reception-room, to 
prepare the way for them, I imagined, and to allay 
too grtM^ surpnse at finding me quite a young man, 
in a rather able cut of dressing-ffown. seated hi an 
faivalid-chafr by a cannel-coal wn, like a wounded 
warrior taking his ease, with his easy-cloak about 
him. 

It has been said that convaleachig is an interest- 
ing stage in lifi» to the looker-on. I may have 

■ (db< * 



looked both agreeable and content seated as I 
but I felt my fetters, and was irritable and ill-na- 
tured in thought 

'* My dear George," said my sister, entering the 
room, ** a lady has called hi answer to your adver- 
tisement" 

I looked up and beheld a large and long woman, 
with several large books under her arms, standing 
in the doorway. It most have been she who rang 
tiie door-bell Uke a flre-alann. 

" I don't think this lady w^l do," I said, trying to 
turn my back on her. The sight of her made me 
feel faint My kind sister cmored, and, ignoring 
me, said: 

*' Please let us hear you read." I have no doubt 
Helen thought this a safe specimen to indulge my 
whim. The lady, refushig to be seated, beuevhig 
herself to be more important and imposing standing. 
opened a loosely bound volume, and, in a deep, mas- 
culine voice, commenced readmg *' Marco Bozzaris." 
The words were ottered in a coarse, hard way, and 
the vdce was as bold as a stage-driver's. 

'*My dear Helen," I said, as the reader com- 
menced the second verse, 



«An hour psasM on— the Turk awoken'' 

with a harder and bolder utterance, ** this woman is 
not calling election-retums. Please leave the Turk 
dreaming in his guarded tent, and leave me to my 
unguarded peace." My sister seemed to feel my 
petulance ; out tiie lady remarked that she couid 
see that she was not appreciated, and withdrew. I 
was wishhig Halleck had never written "Marco 
Boaniis," and resolring to pass it by in future as a 
murdered eflTort, when a timid-looking, fhul little 
woman appeared in the doorway, and then quite 
disappeared behind the firescreen. 

^* Where hss she gone T' I asked. 

** George," said my sister, whispering in my ear, 
" this is a dear little woman, ana I know you will 
like her as a reader. She is a widow, with seven 
children, and writes poetry for the weeklies." 

" * Marco Bozzaris ' !" I exclaimed, still tUnUns 
of Halleck. ** Helen, such a woman may kill me. I 
am not yet strong enough to stand her veises. 
Please find her, and let her retire. I suppose the 
children are amushig themselves with the ' picture- 
books ' hi the parior?' I added, as a side^hot at my 
sister. 

But Helen prevailed agahi, and the timid little 
wid^, seated behind the fire-screen, read '* The 
Miniature," by Morris. I cannot describe her way 
of reading; her voice was very sUm and weak, in- 
deed. I scarcely heard a word— it waa like tiie 
distant hum of a honey-bee— and It annoyed me ex- 
cessively. I begged Helen to take such a sting out 
of my ear, and the little woman waa taken below, 
encouraged by Heien'a kindlyroice. 

The next two applicants were ladies, laboring be- 
tween forty and fifty, possibly, bot much (Mder- 
looking. Care and worry had aged them, no doubt; 
but I had not advertised for the care-worn. They 
introdnced themselves as professionals, and read 
ttom ** Manfred " and *' Childe Harold," and one of 
them insisted upon reading nearly all of Byron's 
" Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte !" 

W^ they had passea away bodfly, thefr voices 
■tfll rang in my ears for hours, for they had read as 
if tliey were the delights of a» andience, and net the 
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tew of a siDgle man, no longer strong enough to 
brave them. 

Another pleasing lady followed the "proles- 
sionals/' and m? ^ter repeated in my ear oie sad 
story of her life, while yenng she had stodied 
medicine, had traveled much, partionlariy In Italy ; 
then, retaming to her native cUme, fonnd all her 
friends and relatives had died er parted from her, and 
she was without visible meant of support. 

I said to Helen that the story had too naoh ro- 
mance about it, and that I scarcely cared to hear 
the ladv read, unless she insisted upon doing to. 

The lady requested a hearing, and did read quite 
ably portions of *' The Deserted Yillage," and from 
Mrs. Brownhig's *' Rhyme of the Duchess May.'* 
But after a wMe I took a marked dislike to her tone 
of voice at the oft-repeated ** TbQ, $htdu " portions 
of the poem, and whispered to mv sister that I oonld 
not be happy long nor get well quickly with this 
person ta tne room. 

The last applicant that day was a niddle-aged 
lady, whose appearance I cannot vouch for, for it 
was late twilight when she appeared in the doorway. 
I disliked the glares of gaslight, and s<>— as she 
■eemed to want to very much— staadhig behind my 
ohah>, she redted *' Sheridan's Ride.'' I could not 
see her, of course, but I seemed to feel as if she 
were behind me on hoTMback, giving orders for 
an advance. 

Thb unfortunate lady, with so mvoh of the metallic 
ia her voice, was, after a while, induced to leave 
the room, and Helen eventually got her out of the 
house ; bat she had threatened to return. 

^ My dear Helen," 1 said, that evening, as she 
kissed me on my forehead, and then handed me the 
arrowroot-JeUv, ** why did I advertise for the music 
of a woman^s voice, when I know there is no 
woman's voio« so satisf^g aa yours ?" 

'* Shall I read to yuu, after allT' she asked— 
** something you used to like ?*' 

♦» If you will, Helen," I replied. »« It wIU rest me." 

And. by the light of a student-lamp, Helen read 
roe *' The Day is Done " and *' The BeautifU River," 
by Taylor, and soon I was fkst asleep, without eat- 
ing the Jelly. 

About ten o'clock the fbUowing morning, as I was 
finishing my breakfhst, my sister entered the room, 
and told me there were five ladies below awaiting 
a hearing. 

*' Tell me their ages, and anvtUng else you may 
know about them,*' i said, rather irritably ; ** and 
please be brief about it, if yon will, Helen, for I am 
not fBelinff at all well this momincr." 

'* Now, listen to me," said Helen. ^lamgohig 
to send four of them away right off; but one is such 
a clever, good old lady " 

*<I>id I advertise for an old ladyT' I hiterrupted. 

«< I don't mean old— she probablv isn't fUty yet 
— I mean that she is so kind-looking, and seems 
so (HendlesB In the world. Oht Qeorge, think of 
being quite alone among strangers. My neart aches 
for her. I am going to bring her up. I am sure 
you win like her reading.'' 

** Bring them all op, and let there be a chilis," I 
called to Helen, as sne left the roouL 

I heard a muffled tread near my ohair, and I 
turned and beheld the fHendle^ lady. I can only 
describe her as a very lonely-looklnff woman, aa one 
having the appearance of Ute spent in a corner, as 
if in disgrace, and there was a very timid air about 
her for one no you'hger than fifty. She would not 
sit down, and she would not move forward or back- 
ward : she wouid stand very close to me, her eyes 
following the pattern of my gown. 

^ Helen," I whispered, ** Idon't like her. I think 
she la failing mentally, and dotaig It while she is 
here. Ask her whether she will not go down." 

But my sister ignored me again, and said to the 
strange lady : '* Please read for my brother." From 
her pocket she prodaced a little volume, and, with 
scarcely a perceptible change of poiitton read a 
tikori poem entiiied *' Old FA£s," by an anonymous 



autiior — (riite a favorite of iDine. 
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moa as follows : 



The first Tens 



**Ahl don't be sorrowfhl, darUDg, 
And don*t be sorrowfol, pray ; 



Taking the years togethir, my desiv 
There isn% mors al^ Uua 4afi'* 

The reader'a voice was low and painfully aweet 
It was to my ear like an excess of honey to my 
palate. I could have stood the ** Marco Bozzaris " 
lady with leaa suffering, or less apparent suffering, 
anyway. 

" Please don't read any more," I said, when she 
had finished the poem. Helen looked disappomted, 
and the reader looked more lonely than wnen she 
entered the room. I was so glad when she went out. 

I saw only one more ''visitor" that day ; but my 
sister had faced a number who were without grace 
in her eyes, and so I was spared. Only one more— 
•gain one cl Helen's oboiee. I heard hor cosiiM 
up the stairs, breathing hard. She was quite ootd 
breath when she got into my room, aad aat down 
on the first chair by the door. 

"DearOoorge," whkpered Helen, softly, **thUii 
a good woman; she isnH as old as sho locka,! 
know, although she Is so stout Her reading (I 
heard her in the reoo^tion-rooBs), is dranuUlo, ana, 
I think. exoeUenU" 

'* Dramatic T' I quefied, with horror. 

*' I don't mean dramatic," said Heleik ** I mean 
precise and measured. I call it caroiol roadii^. 
She must have studied a Rreat deal !" 

I tamed to the last applicant, and got aa Dur in aa 

inquiry as, " How old are " when my sister put 

one hand over my mouth, and shook me with tiie 
other. Meanwhile the ladv was gaining breath 
and getting into position, which waa a atil, square 
position, rather near tlio edge of the chair. A mo- 
ment later sho commenced reading the ** Borial of 
Sir John Moore," firom a volume which she held 
in a tight grip with both handle and quite dose to 
her broad face. 

She had a very broad face. Her words fell from 
a wide, slow month, and she oonsnmed mnoh time 
in readingthree verses. Then she paoaad, aa if ftr 
breath, when she commenced the fouth verse, 
she arose, and, with meaanrod tMad, cooftiBned read- 
ing, waUdoff. Her reading waa less laboriooa aa she 
walked, and her voice not as thick and heavy as 
when sitting. But the reading was a toltore, and 
seizing my sister by an arm, 1 dragged one of her 
ears down to mv lips, and aald in a hearse whisper: 

** Helen, if this woman continues I ahall probacy 
be in convulsions, and may not live oat the tfayTl 
am not as strong aa I Iook ; I am sufiering an as- 
qaisite torture. By all means keep peace with hsr, 
but get her outof this room aloooe, or I sliali never 
fonrive you." 

Th» ** good woman " waa removed by my fister'fe 
persoaaiveness, and I fell asleep soon after. 

Helen came, aa usnal, abont eight o'clock, to kiss 
my forehead, leave some tifrowroot, and wish me a 
comfortable night 

''Helen," I said, "I donH want t^ hoar of any 
more applicants. I dent even want to hear agafai 
of a young lady reader. Your nmsifuiivoioo is all 
I need, isn't it 7 Will yon read to iho now, aa foo 
used to do, Helen, some old-fhahioood riiymea? Let 
me make believe that I am your very little brother, 
and you read to me as you used to in old timea." 

So Helen read some oid-fashioiied venea; and 
the voice was so like the old voice of younger 
days that, when 1 fell asleep, I dreamed only of my 
slater. 

The tliird day's exp^eneo waa not ao routined 
aa on the previous daya. A determined ring or 
two, and a apaamodic ring or two, I had hoard, and 
Helen told me a few had oalled, but wore aoon di»> 
posed of. 

In the afternoon, about three o'clock, whfle, llks 
a wounded warrior taking his ease I recnned before 
the Uaaing oaanol, my slator came to mjr rooM,aad 
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•aid quite a yonng^ person was waiting in the recep- 
tioD-room in answer to the advertisement. 

''She seems a modest yonng lady, and fs a fair 
reader." said Helen. "Bat, George, yon don't care 
to see her, i know, so I shall give the same answer 
to her as te the others.'^ 

•• What is she hke?" I asked, somewhat aronsed. 

** I tiiink she is like any young woman of eighteen 
or twenty," replied my sister— " rather hard to 
read. She is rather pretty," added my lister, indif- 
ferently : *' 'bnt yon take a nap now, and I will come 
in in an honr or two." 

** My dear Helen," I said, ** I think yon had 
better ask the lady to come up. I can't sleep, like 
a baby, day and night.^ 

*' No, George, it la of no nse to have any more 
' Boenea ' to worry yon. I will not ask the ' visitor ' 
np." 

My sister and I called them *' visitors," for a little 
amusement. 

" Helen," I said, " don't be foolish. I want to see 
tills last applicant— anjrthing for a little change. I 
•hall die of tfads monotony." 

•* I wish I hadn't told yon of her. Ton may get 
excited again, and be pnt back," said my sister. 

** Please call her," I said, " or I shall myself." 

*' Bnt, George," said Helen, pleadingly, "she is 
•o yonng !" 

** I don't dislike that," I repUed. <' If it is a fault, 
•he will outgrow it." 

My sister withdrew, and I waited with an expect* 
ant air her return. But Helen did not come, and I 
■hXL into a dozy, half-dreamy state. When I opened 
my eyes a tffw moments later, the young lady was 
standing before me, looking at me in a self-possessed 
and becoming way. A modest way it was. but sur- 

grise was about the eyebrows. My dear sister stood 
I the doorway, looking the picture of dismay. This 
last applicant was a very pretty girl, and was young. 

" I am very glad to see you," I said, in a rather 
deepy voice. •' I wish you had come earlier." 

** My dear George," said my sister Helen, coming 
forward, **yoa know the doctor forbids yon to talk 
mneh." 

" He is not here to forbid me now," I said to 
Helen, in a reproving voice. '* Besides, I feel like 
talking." 

'* Please take a seat, BGss Hope," said my sister. 
I Uked the name. I liked everything there was 
about this last applicant. Her fkce was such a 
sweet, thoughtftil face ; at times it wore a look 
Unsed with sorrow. She was dressed in black, 
ama a still grace rested all about her. 

She seated herself by the window. Then I asked 
Miss Hope to read to me, leaving her to make the 
choice. The first piece she read was " Hannah 
Binding Shoes." Her voice was clear, rich and 
mnsfoiu; each tone was satisfying* I turned, ex- 
pecting to see Hannah there by the window binding 
ber shoes. 

** Please go on," I said, when she had finished 
reading the verses. " It rests me so!" Then she 
read '^Curfew most not Toll To-night," and that 
was followed by Buchanan's '*Langley Lane." I 
had never heard the latter read In the way that she 
read it It Is a fitvorite of mine, and I asked Miss 
Hope to repeat it How tonchingly she read the 
lines: 

"And I smile and talk, with the sob on my oheek, 
Aad the Tittle live hand seems to sUr ana speak, 
J^ Yanny is dnmb and I an bUnd.' 

** It Is getting l«te," said my sister Helen, uneasily. 

'* I can't be three o'clock yet," I said. 

•»Hay I read yon ".Anf Wlerderschen ?" asked 
IDss Hope. 

" Please do," I replied. "Always read to me," 
I added, very sofHy, so she might not hear me. 

But it was late, and my sister Helen dragged Was 
Hopa-avay. i was left alone in the twUight. When 
He»n eaiae, later, she asked what I woold like her 
to riad this evening. 



" You need not read anything, Helen," I replied. 

"Are von tired of being read to ?" she asked. 

" No/' I replied ; " 1 shall never tire of it" 

My sister looked at me soberly for a moment^ and 
Uien said : 

" You are a very f\mny man, George." 

" You are my dear, good, old sister," I said, with 
a burst of afl^otion. 

"Then why shall I not read to you?" asked 
Helen. 

" Because," I said, and went on eating the arrow- 
root jelly. 

Before Helen left me tiiat evening, it was nn* 
derstood that Miss Hope was to give me three after- 
noons a week for reading. 

I triumphed, but my dear sister was sober, and 
almost severe, with her good-night kiss. And how 
I counted the hours for Miss Hope's coming ! And 
how nimblv the minutes ran when she came ! 

1 learned to think of her as beautiful Miss Hope — 
beautiful not only because of her foce, but because 
of her reading. 

One of those afternoons, those dreamy afternoons 
when the Winter sunlight flooded the windows and 
I lived a large content, I said : 

" Please read me something from Robert Brown- 
ing." The reader turned some pages, and read 
" Evelyn Hope." Her voice trembled somewhat as 
she read the last Unes : 

" So hash ! I will give you this leaf to keep ; 
Seel I shut it inside the sweet, ookl hand. 
There, that is our seoreil g» to sleep ; 

You will wake, and remember, and understand." 

I turned, and there were tears In Miss Hope's eyes. 

" What 1" I exclaimed, " are vou orving ?" 

*' 1 cannot help it," i^e saia. " My sister died 
when she was sixteen." 

And then Helen cried, too, and led Miss Hope 
ft'om the room. 

My health improved rapidly. I made a determined 
stand against arrowroot, and took to beef, rare 
and in abundance. I discarded my gown, with its 
monstrous pattern of a vine, with an unnatural leaf, 
that had been climbing np me for weeks past. But 
I still liked the easy-seat before the fire, like a 
wounded warrior taking my ease. One day while 
Miss Hope was reading, Helen left the room for a 
few moments. How patiently she had matronized 
ns ! Fortune flavored me, and 1 said : 

" Miss Hope, please don't read any more now. I 
want yon to talk to me," and I asked her to tell me 
of her life. 

And then I learned a sad and beantiftil story ; bnt 
which I don*t mean to repeat. 

When my sister returned, with an anxious look 
on her kind face. Miss Hope was sitting by the win- 
dow, reading " Nearer Home," by request. I 
thought it would please Helen. 

That evening, about eight o'clock, I went to 
Helen's door and knocked. 

" Gome In," she said. 

"No," I repUed; "I don't feel like a charge of 
light Brigade Just now. But when those notoy boys 
go to sleep come to my room. I want to talk to 
you." • 

My sister oame later, and I ssid : 

" Helen, you were right in retomhag the advertise- 
ment, and mdorshig It ' daufferous.' " 

" I should have hidorsed it * unmanly,' " she said* 

" I am .very mooh faiterested in Miis Hope," I 
went on. 

" My dear George," said my sister, " yon are talk- 
ing very foolishly?' 

'* My dear Helen," I repUed, " I wish yon would 
talk common sense. You don't seem to nnderstand 
an unmarried man's mind." 

"No, I suppose not," said Helen; ''nor an nn^ 
married man's whims either." 

" I have fkllen In \ote with Miss Hopis," I cfon- 
tinned, " and I mean to ask her to be my one. trof 
wills." 



•"Mr one, tme wihl'" rapeiMd my iiiMr, 
lislDgTui Ul Klirmed waj. " Wbj, tieorge, what ft 

I odd," I Mid, " uid thkt ii why I 



like it.' 

"Georse."nid Heleo, "you don't know whit yon 
arc nying !" 

•' Halen," I Mid, " I aluJl never lorgiTe yon thoM 

But I kueed my «iiter, and told her to go, tor ths 
boyi were awake. 

IdlddaolaremyiDleDtlaiii to Hin Hope, aod we 
ba*e beaa married neariy two yeut. 



Ut wlft till oppoiUe me, and aiks what I aa 
wrmng about. 

"About yon," I reply. 

" YoQ are loelUi to wilts aboat me," ihe aaya. 

" I know that I am,'' I ny, " bat I ean't balp ft. 
Now that my whim 1* reported," I oonttniia, "f«ad 
me Barry Gray'i ' Ship at Bea,' and altar, niilrim 
the baby wakes, yon will read ' I^n^y I^iia,' wdl 
yon not, for old tuneir' 

But there nsTer waa aaeb a baby anywhere. A 
baby-glri. moat ridiooloiuly boibU and odd-looUi^, 
with a moatli Jut like her motber'i. We oaU Imt 
HeiaB, alttr her MmL 



A. LDHE WOMAN. 



A Lone Woman. 

'^H, tfoMor, ;oa m right kbont that. Il is u 
good lukd — irhM tbera is of tt— u ]|on coold flDd 
ujWben nil the rlTer. &nd I un not golog Co let It 
to %t tnj prtce. Hfly doUan to ura, todeed I 
Whj, 1 toMalm ho conldn't hare It tt a hondrad 
ud flrtr, U I hdd CD DotiDD of wLUng. Ho, I Km 
utiled DOW, >Dd h?re 1 eip<ct to itar UU I am Car- 
ried BwmT In m7 coSln. Voor Uncle Jacli, whoa b* 
Iflfl ma tlis pisoa, muat hara known how lick ud 
Und I WIS of bokrdiDg-hoDHa and town l[f«. I bsTa 
alwaji bean wanUng lo din in the gtonad, and now 
loan do it— whan lE«t veil," 



"Wlio made job the ollBrr' aaked Doetoi 

DaahieU. 

■' That Ht. Blaa laj tonl ! aomething U dii- 

tnrtdng that hen under th« hoiue. Bhe haa Eone to 
jetliog on a fine lot of eggi, and I wouldn't have 
her broken np, not for a pietty Escnaemeooe 



Howarer, wbaa abe returned and aetllad down In 
her eaaj-ohair lie diaeoTered hla mlataka. Bhe bad 

a oompUcalion of aflmenti — nch a complioalioD 
that ;beIote abe got through d«Mtibliig the tfup- 
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10108 of one she would be reminded of another, and, 
in consequence, gave a rather mixed itatement of 
her case. 

*' Yon onght to have company.'' said the doctor ; 
** aomebodj to talk to to keepjron from thinking 
about yonr achet and pahit. why don*t you have 
one of yoor nephews here? He would be a pro- 
tector for Ton, as well as company/' 

"I don^ care mnch for tne company of wild, 
hamm-ecamm boys," returned Hiss Peters ; *' and 
as for protection, I don't want any protector." 

'* But you shoold have yonr nephews here to pro- 
tectyou." 

'* No, no, not for the world, doctor 1" ezdaimed 
Mrs. Peters. " Oatoh me haTmg boys wliistUng and 
smoking around my house, ana mnning me raving 
distracted ! Old Sancho here will see that his mis- 
tress isn^t jobbed and murdered. We'O take care 
of one anotiier, won't we, old fellow f 

Sancho wagged his morsel of tail assentingly, and 
then began to growl at Doctor Dashiell, as if ne took 
him for one of the murdering fraternity, and was 
going to do his duty by him. 

'* That looks like a hint to leave," said the doctor, 
rising. '* I'U send you those pUls, Miss Peters, but 
I'll not come mm. nnleni I am sent for. Go to 
work in yonr oabbage-patch, and yon wiU forget 
yoor dyspepsia." 

" Ttiat is easier said than done, when yonr ankles 
are all swelled np with rheumatism," returned the 
invalid. 

" You onght to keep a little girl to mb your 
ankles and run on errands for yon," suggested the 
doctor. 

'* No, I thank you. No children for me, with 
their noise and worry. Providence never gave any, 
and I ain't going to fly into its face by adopting 
them. I guess Sancho and I can keep one another 
company, and I can run on mv own errands. I'll 
take yonr powders and pills, doctor, but don't go 
to prescribing what yon aon't know anything 
about." 

The next day the doctor was again sent for to see 
Miss Peters. 

** What is the matter now f" said he, as he entered 
that lady's parlor, and found her in tears. '* Is the 
rhenmaosm worse ?" 

" It's bad enough, but it isn't about that I have 
sent for you. It looks like a Judgment on me for lov- 
mg him too well. Sancho is gone t" 

•• (tone ! Dead ?" 

** 1 hope not ; I think he must have been stolen. 
He has been gone now ever since yesterday even- 
ing." 

** Oh, I guess he will Qome back." 

V 1 am afraid not Do you think it would be of any 
use to put an advertisement in the paper?" 

*' There would be no harm in trymg it." 

*' I have written a description of nim, and I will 
get yon to take it to the J9«ra2d office for me when 
you go back to town. Here it is. Bead it, please, 
andseeifitwUldo." 

Doctor Dashiell glanced over the paper that Miss 
Peters handed hlvr and burst out laughing. 

*' What is it?" aa^ed the lady, coloring up. "Where 
is thejoke f 

'* Why, madam, surely you don't describe Sancho 
as a handsome dog, and as being active and intelli- 
gent? 1'he ugliest, clumsiest old cur I ever saw in 
my life." 

*'You don't know anything about it!" and Miss 
Peters snatched the paper, while her faoe grew 
redder still. " The next time I want sympathy and 
help, I will know better than to go to yon for it." 

The doctor tried to soothe her, bat he had no 
medicine for an uneqnal mind. Miss Peters looked 
mortally oflfended. would listen to none of his sug- 
gestions, and seemed so willing to dispense with his 
compsny Ihect he soon took leave. 

The next day he received another f^nrnmons from 
her. This time Bho was not crying, but looked pale 
und hollow-eyed, as if she had been keeping a vigil. 



"What's the matter fiotof" asked the doctor. 
" Bad news of Sancho ?" 

''PoorSancho! How I wish I had him back I But 
he could not do me any good in my present trouble. 
Doctor, yon won't believe what Fm going to teD yon." 

•• Yea, I WiU." 

*' There is somethhig wrong about this house." 

** I should ny there was a good deal wrong about 
the house," returned the candid visitor, looking at 
the wall, whence a considerable area of plastering 
had fiJlen, exposing the rongh lathing to view, and 
then at the door, which obstinately reftmed to re- 
main latched. 

*'0h, I don't mean that," said Miss Peters, and 
then, dropping her voice to a whisper, she added, 
" There are ouem in the house beside myself." 

** Whereabouts f 

"Up in the garret" 

** wny don't yon turn them out?'' 

Miss reters shook her head. 

" I am not afraid of flesh and blood,'* said she. 
" but when it comes to what is not flesh and blood, 
it is different Such dreadful screeching and scream- 
ing I I did not sleep an hour during the night" 

'* Oats," suggested the doctor. 

"Don't you suppose I know cats when I hear 
them? I toot scared— I admit that; but I took a 
lifl^t and went im-stairs. and not a bleared thing did 
I see ; and I hadn't fairly got down again before it 
broke out louder than ever. • I went in mv room and 
locked the door, and soon afterward I heard foo^ 
steps come tramp, tramp, tramp down the stairs, and 
out of the firont door." * 

"All imagination." 

"All fiddlesticks ! I reckon Fve got my ears." 

" I am going to leave a dose of bromiM of potas* 
slum for you to iake to-night when you go to bed, 
and then 111. bet the ghosts won't disturb you." 

The next morning Doctor Dashiell called without 
behig sent for. 

" Well, bow did you and the ghosts make it last 
night ?" asked he of his patient 

" I soto it last night,^' replied Miss Peters, soi- 
emiUy. 

"The mischief yon did! How did it look, and 
where was it going f 

" The clock was lust striking ten when I first 
heard it moaning and groanhig up-stairs. I sat and 
listened to it a while, and then I said to myself. * 1 
fdS see what it is.' I took a candle, and was just 
going to start np-stairs -when I heard it emidng 
down, tramp, tramp, tramp ; the door of my room 
was a UtUe open, and I stood where I was and 
waited for it I thought it. never wonld get down 
stairs, but when it did, it went on out of the naU-door 
)nst as quick as that ; all I could see was aometfaing 
white and moving. It seemed to go right through 
the door without opening it." 

" Optical illusions." 

"On, yes! It*8 optical Olusions because yoa 
didn't see it yourself. If you would come here and 
stay some night, ma^rbe you would belicTe me." 

" If yon say so I will come to-night and bring my 
wife. She isn't afraid of man or devil." 

Accordingly, that evening Doctor and Mrs. 
Dashiell drove out to Miss Peters's cottage, prepared 
to keep watch and ward with tliat bsdy. They 
were made welcome with solemn and mysterious 
hospitality, and it was not until Miss Peters had 
partaken of the cheering but not Inebriating cup 
that her voice was raised to its normal pitch. 

Doctor Dashiell was jnst saying, " I guess we have 
crowded the ghost out to-night.'' 

When the clock struck ten, and as the last stroke 
died away, an awful and most unearthly shriek was 
heard in the garret (the house was one story), fol- 
lowed by a snccession of heart-rending groans. 

Mrs. Dashiell, the fearless, dropped down on the 
floor like one dead. Miss Peters looked scared but 
triumphant. 

" That is somebody sure /" said the doctor, "and 
I will go and seo who it is." 
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" I wffl go wHh yon.'' «aid Mta Poten. " Two 
pair of ores aro better tbati one." 

** DonH leave me," wliimpered Mn. Dashlell. 

Bat neither of the others reffarded her. OariositT 
had overcome every other feefing. Mies Peters took 
the candle and bravely led the way« Doctor Daahlell 
following close behind. They went np the steep, 
dark fflgnt of stairs, and when they arrived at the 
top everything was sUent* and they saw nothing 
bat the nsnal furn itur e of a garret A varied assort- 
ment of dilapidated chairs and tablet, one or two 
boxes, an old tnmk, several plethoric scrap-bags, a 
nomber of bunches of dried herbs, long strings of 
red peppers fe8to<med from the rafters— only tnese 
and notntng more. Doctor Dashiell gave hfa com- 
panion a look to which she replied wltn grim satis- 
flMtion, ** I told you so 1" 

They were stooping down, looking into the trunk, 
when a fearfbl y^ in the other end of the garret 
caused Miss Peters to drop the candle, which went 
out in the fhll, leaving the explorers in Egyptian 
darkness. They groped their way down-stairs, hor- 
rified all the whue by the moans of agony they 
heard in the end of the garret whence that dreadful 
shriek had proceeded. 

When they reached the parlor, they found Mrs. 
Dashiell in such a way that it was some time before 
either of them could leave her. At length Doctor 
Dashiell managed to slip away by hfanself. and, 
candle in hand, he crept up to the garret, which he 
explored from one end to the other, but in which 
noDody either natural, or spiritual, was to be found. 
No more shrieks were heard that night, and, after 
several hours of wakefulness and wondering, tiie 
occupants of the cottage went to sleep in thefr 
ohahrs and slept soundly. 

*' You must ffo home with us, Miss Peters," said 
Mrs. Dashiell, me next morning. ** Of course you 
wont spend another night in Vtis house?'' 

*' Indeed I will, though," returned Miss Peters. 
'' I am not ffdog to be driven out of my own house 
by all the gnosts of the gravevard." 

'* I adnUre your spirit/' said the doctor. 

** But, doctor, don't yon think she ought to seU 
the place f asked Mrs. Dashiell. 

"Not yet a while," returned the doctor. '*! 
wish I could come back to-night," continued he, 
turning to Miss Peters; "but! shall have to go 
down to SimmsviUe to see a case of pneomonut, 
and shall not get home till to-morrow. You had 
better accept my wife's invitation (or to-night, at 
least'* 

But Mln Peters was not to be persuaded. 

" I can stand it if that thina can," said she. 

'* I wouldnt say anything to-day about this affkir, 
if I were you, Laura,'' said Doctor Dashiell to bis 
wife as they were driving home. 

•• Of coarse I won't, if you don't wish it," returned 
she ; " but what do you think of it ail ?" 

" I think there are some grand rascals in the 
world," replied the doctor; and then they fell Into 
a fit of musing, which lasted until they reached 
home. 

The next morning, bright and early, he was at 
Miss Peters's cottage. 

** How did yon get through the night?" asked he. 

'* I did not sleep a wink," was the reply. '* I am 
wearing out, Doctor Dashiell." 

And truly Miss Peters looked decidedly the worse 
for wear. She was growing thin, and had an anx- 
ious, harassed expression. 

"Look here," said she; and she handed the 
doctor a slip of yellow paper, covered with char- 
acters in fEuled ins. 

The doctor read it aloud : 

" I can never leave the house where I once lived 
until my wife and sons receive a meet reward for 
what happened here on the night of the 20th of 
January, I8i6. Wallacb Bradlby." 

** Do yon know anything about him, doctor V 
asked Miss Peters. 



*<Yes," replied the dooior. "It was from his 
Sons that your uncle Jack bought this place. The 
old man died suddenly one night, and it waa sus- 
pected that his wife and sons had a hand in getting 
mm out of the way. Tkey were an ungodly set, 
and np to anything in the way of rascality, wbero 
did yon get this paper?" 

"That thinff passed tlnrough the hall again last 
night, and after it went oat I went to see if the 
fh>ntH£ioor was toekedv and came aorosa an old 
pocketbook lying on the floor fai the hall. I picked 
ft up, and fonnd tUa paper in it There waa nothing 
else." 

"Waa the door locked?" 

** No ; it waa only latch^. The key waa faislde, 
where I left it I nave about given up, doctor ; I 
can't live in the house with a thing Uiat whoc^ 
and hollers and walks about all nli^t And how 
could I set out to find thoao murdering Bradleys, 
and have them brought to justice ?" 

*' Stay here one more night, and I wfl come and 
keep you company," said the doctor. " My wife is 
about phiyed out, but 1 will bring my dog Cssar in 
her stead.'' 

Thia offer waa promptly accepted, and that even- 
ing Doctor Dashiell came, attended by » great, 
rough, villainous-looking bull-dog, who followed hte 
master into the house, and stretched himself off at 
his feet 

^* He la a fleroe-looMnff ereature," obaerved Miss 
Peters; " bnt I dovbt n he would be much help 
against what comes here at night." 

" I cant answer for the way ne would make it out 
with a ghost," returned the doctor; " but he playa 
the deuce with flesh and blood." 

" I wish it was only flesh and blood," sighed Misa 
Peters. " I could manage ikat myself. It is right 
hard on me, at my time of life — me who have alwaya 
laughed at such things as fooUshnesa— to be plagued 
and pestered hi this way. What b the good- of 
having a little farm of your own, when those who 
owned it before yon wont go away? What is the 
matter with that dog ? He looks unea^" 

" Oh, he is only going to sleep, what o'clock 
isitr' 

"Nearly ten. The trouble will. begin directly. 
It always does Just after the clock has struck." 

They waited a fewmhratea in sHence, and then the 
clock atraok ten, and a minnte afterward a wUd 
ahriek was heard issuing flrom the garret The dog 
sprang up, and ran out into the hall, but fantead of 
rushliw up-atairs, he commenced scratching at the 
fh>nt-door, growlfaig furioushr all the white. The 
door waa opened for him, and he bounded out into 
the darioiess. 

" You see," said Miss Paterp, " his instinct teaches 
him it is supernatural, and he is running away, brave 
as he seems to be." 

" He knows what he is about," returned the 
doctor. 

These words had scarcely been spoken, when an* 
other scream was heard. This time it was not a 
ghostly shriek from the garret, but a yeH of human 
agony fh>m out of doors. 

"Csesar has got himl" exclaimed the doctor. 
''Give me the lamp, Miss Peten, and come on, if 
yon would like to see your ghost," 

They went down the front steos, and, guided by 
the sound of screama and dreadfm oaths, proceeded 
to the end of the cottage, where, down beside tho 
chimney, they saw a man writhing about on the 
ground, trying to make his escape ttom the terrible 
grip of tiie bull-dog. Doctor Dashiell held the lamp 
so the light would fall on his face. 

" What are yon doing here, BUIInga?" asked he. 

" Nothing." returned Billings. " Beat your cursed 
dog off. I b'lieve his teeth have gone throvgh and 
through my arm." 

The doctor stooped down and seized the man by 
the collar. 

"Let go, Csesar," said he.; -"'Now, BUiii9(B. teU 
your story." 
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The dog ntrettod, giewUng. Bflltaigt tried to 
mmke hie eeeepe, bot Hati^Bm it ueeleie, Uy elOL 

'* Who eem yoe here f" eeked the doctor. 

'* Sqiare Adaine,'' was the rep^. 

" 80 I thought. Where were yoa when the dog 
got after yoa?'' 

*' I wee up on the side of the chiouiey, with my 

/month to one of the cneki in the weather-boarding, 

hollering away. When the dog Hunped np at me, It 

took me io by enrpiiM that Ilet go my hold and 

folL" 

'< What deea Adams pay yon for tUs iort of work r* 

"A doUar a night." 

*' How do yon get into the garret the nighti yon 
come dowiMtainr^ 

" I eUmb in throngh tie window. I hate got it 
fiMtened with a na& on the ontaide, and Miae Peters 
thinks fit can't open. I heard her try it one niglit** 

**Oh»yonraacall What shall I do with him, Miss 
Peters r*^ 

*' Let him go. He is only doing the bidding of 
those who are worse than he is. Sat ask him first 
if he knows anything about poor fiancho— my dog» 
you know." 

'«Yonrdoff is aU right I wiU send him back to 
yon," said ESlUngs. magnaaimonsly. 

*'0h, WiU yon? Thank YonP' retnmed Miss 
Peters, in n transport of gratitode. 

*' Now, go claim yonr dollar for to-night*B work," 
said the dootor, loosing his hold, WMttenpon the 
quondam ghost vanished as qniokly as Hamlets 
father. 

** How did yon find it ont r* asked Miss Peters of 
her guest, aa they retnmed to the house. 

''WeU, what first set me to thinking, was seeli« 
tUs man BiUings on Adasas's piaee. I knew him 
down in 8imma¥ille, and knew him to be the tri- 
flingest seamp in creation, bat a splendid natoral 
ventriloqniat. Then I heard Adams say at the drag- 
store the other dav that yon had refbeed fil^yjdollars 
on acre for yonr land, but he guessed it could be 
bought cheaper by-and*by. Then I recognised 
Adams's Vs snd y's in that paper yon showed me, 
purported to hSTC been written ny Wallace Bradley, 
who, by-the>way, couldn't write. Putting all these 
things together, I made my diagncais, and yon see I 
was right Now, what shall we do with Adamsr* 

'< Nothing," retuned Mtos Peters. **He'Unotbe 
likdT to trouble me again, and I like to keep on 
good terms with my ne^hbors." 

But it was not in human nature to keep tlie thing 
a secret, and in aTcryfewweeks Mr. Adams, Instead 
of adding Miss Peters's acres to his own. sold his 
place for a song, folded his tent like the Arabs, and 
silently stole away. 



Mabel's First Lover. 

OHAFTIB I. 

On a dark and dun evening, a cheery fire was 
bnrningln the parlor of Worslev Orange, where 
Mabel wordey, the danghter of the squire, was 
sitting. 6he was apparently loot in a gloomy reverie. 

Yet, from time to time, even in tiie uncertain 
gloom of the hour, a quick sparkle of bitter mirth 
would flash fh>m her eyes and color the ripe, red 
arches of her pouting lips. The gloomy reverie waa 
caused by the old squire's illness. 

Thooe flashing sparkles of bitter mirth were called 
from her dark eyes and cherry lips by the passing 
thoughts which, ever and anon, veered to her 
cousin. 

Her cousin— Hufdi Brady ! 

He was a prime mvorite of her father-4he acting 
man of bnainess for all Bauire Worslev's wide pos- 
seisions — ^the adorer of Mabel Worsley, or Mabel 
Worsley's prospects, and, what was more—by the 
squire, at least— the accepted suitor for her hand. 

As she was sitting thus, gazing upon the smol- 
dering coal, and fhiming castle and weird landscape 



Ihim the strange shapes into whleh it eeacMad and 
fell, ahe heard the door open, and turned bar heai. 

This waa, however, only ftoir an inatant 

She saw it was her ooiMn who waa entering thi 
apartment, and« as she did so, turned toward ths 
fire again, bending her dark eyee upon the giowiog 
and shadowy masses in the grate. 

** Have yon heard how my nude ia this tvwing, 
Cousin MaWr' 

*' He is sleeping, Hugh." 

'* I will go np-iitefrs mid relieve the nune." 

" There is no necessi^ lor doing ao, Mj own 
maid is with her." 

<*IndeedI Is she T' 

It might have aeemed strange, but the aallow 
countenance of Hugh Brady seemed to grow sal- 
lower and paler in the red firelight, aa he aaid this 
with a aharply annoyed utterance. 

Perhapa luas Worsley noticed it, for the whole 
expression of the giri's fkoe took a sodden tincm of 
whist might have appeared suspicion, had not Hugh 
been so neariy connected with, and preanmalny 
so dear to, her. 

*' Yon are not annoyed, Hugh. Are yon ?** 

**Annoyed !" he responded, with a hard kagh. 
*< At what? Whyshouldlbe?" 

** That was what was puzsling me," she replied. 
Then, after a pause, she added, "Shall I teu you 
why I told Mary to watch tonight with Mra. Bfaunef 

** Had yon a^y partioular reason for doing soT 

"Yes.'^ 

His preteadedlv indifferent tone took a more se- 
rious and, it might be, a more anjdoos shade, as bs 
asked: "What waa it?" 

He attempted to examine the expression of ber 
countenance as he said this, but her head had 
sunken upon her chest and the lids had fallen over 
her eyoa, while she slowW replied to him : 

** I suppose yon will think me very unreasonable. 
Hogh, but I am not partial to Mrs. Blame." 

very certainly the cheeks of the yonng man be- 
came, by many degrees, more sallowly pale as he 
listened, and he bit his lips and hesiUted before he 
again spoke. 

" Mv uncle likes her. does he not ?" 

*' I have never asked him." 

" Has Doctor Lennox found any fitnlt with her?" 

'* He does not see so much of Mr aa I do, Hugh?" 

*'And what, then, have you seenf her oousm in- 
qnhres. 

To all appearance, the words are liidit and easy 
enough, but a shrewdly keen ear might have de- 
tected what would seem to be an undercurrent of 
uneashiess in them. 

Nothing worth speaking oC" 
Then yon fiincy yon nave seen something, 
Mabel f 

'* Yea !" she answered him, looking in his face 

gravelv as die spoke. " It Is, perhaps, only fancy, 
ut it is very singular that, in the day-time, papa al- 
wavs seems better, while you and I, Hugh, are in 
and out of his chamber ; but in the night and morn- 
ing he invariably appears worse." 

**A very common feature of these slow fevers," is 
the answering observation. 

*' Doctor Lennox says * No !' " Hogh Brady 
moved uneasily as she continued : " He considers 
it very strange. I tell you what it is, Hugh I I 
have thought o{ dismissing Mrs. Blaine." 

*'It wonld seriously u^jure the poor woman, 
Mabel !" 

*'That Is the only reason which prevents ^y 
doingso." 

" Would It not be very hard, Mabel, for a mere 
fancy jto destroy the woman's character?" 

As Hugh uttered the last words, the giri's lady's- 
maid entered the apartment 

*' The squire is Just awake, miss, and is asUng for 
yourself and Mr. Hugh." 

** When he is awake in the evening, oara mUi P* 
whispsred the young man, in an nndertonf, ^ hn 
always wishes to see ns near him.*' 
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At the itiiie time, u she arose from her sett, he 
attempted to peas his erm aroimd her wekt, but 
Mabel Worriej, with a fluah of anooyanee, man- 
aged to evade hfi embrace, and quitted the apart- 
ment. 

Sarah Hopier shook her head as her mistress's 
ooosin followed her. 
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'WeD, I never! The fanpndent Jackanapes ! I 
reaOly doot see why Hiss Mabel doesnt get rid of 
him. I'm pretty sure she wonld if she only knew he 
was always a-tfylng to kiss me when he thinks no 
one else is near, m I What is this?" 

Stooping down, she picked np a sheet of paper 
from the floor near the place where the *' Jacka- 
napes" had been standing, and tnmed it over. "A 
doctor's prescription, as I am alive I I suppose it is 
meant for the poor old gentleman." 

When she uttered the last words she opened a 
little Jewel-box, containing a few of her young mis- 
tress^ everyday ornaments, which was standing 
upon a console, near, and slipped it in, intending to 
tell her where she had placed it. 

However, some half-hour kflerward. when she 
answered we bell which summoned ner to the 
chamber of the old squire, she had managed to lorget 
aU about it 

CHAma II. 

DooTOB lAOfOK, tke surgeon who was hi attend* 
anef upon Mr. Worsley, might have been generally 
deseribed as a remarkably lively and oheeiftil pro- 
fsssoT of the scalpel and the lancet 

Indeed, his popularity as a doctor was as largely 
dependent upon nis accomplished tongue as it was 
apon his undoubted profesnonal talent 

And yet, while descending the broad steirease of 
Worsley Orange from the apartment of his patient, 
the second day from the evening in which the 
reader IMm been introduced to Miss Worsley and 
Mr. Brady, he was looking intensely sombre, and 
caused a cruel apprehension to trouble the mind of 
the gill who was fbllowiag him. 

XTpon their passing into the sitttntt-room, where 
she had previooely oeen seen, she laid her hand 
upon his arm with an appealing gesture. 

'* Yon do not find nun worse to-day— do you, 
doctor!" 

** I regrct, my chBd, to say I do." 

'* Is there any serious danger?" 

'*I trust not Miss Worsley. But, for the first 
time tostey, I And him in the same condition you 
describe to me as occurring everv night" 

^And how do yoo account for it?" 

Tears were in the girl's voice aashe put this ques- 
tion to him. 

He replied to it with another. 

" Do voo know much of Mrs. Blaine?" 

*' Nothing beyond your recommendation of her, 
doctor." 

** Mine !" he exclaimed, in an astonished voice. 

' * Certainly," was Mabel's reply. ** I always sup- 
posed you gave her address to my cousin Hugh." 

Doctor Lennox was a verv cautious man, as all 
medical practitioners should be, and was by no 
means taiclined to push to an immediate extreme the 
vague suspicions he could not help feeling. 

** Tet," he said, deHberatelv, ** now 1 come to 
think of it, it is possible I may have done so." 

He sat down at the table, and was for a few mo- 
ments buried in profound thought while Mabel 
Worsley was watching him. 

" Ought I to diraitos her, doctor f* 

''Not until I have made faiquiries respecting her." 

Then he took up the sold pen lying before him, 
dipped it in the standiw, drew a sheet of paper 
toward Um, and scrawled out a prescription. 

It was an odd prescription enough. 

Such a prescnption, indeed, as might serve for 
an antidote to a certain poison which a physician 
had reason to believe might by some error, have 
been gtven to one of his patients in small but regu- 



lar doses. Can it be possible Doctor Lennox enter- 
tains any such behef ? 

It would seem so, at any rate, from his next words. 

*' I win have this prescription made up and send 
it in to you myself. Miss MabeL Ton will mix it 
with his lemonade — fresh lemonade, made under 
vour own eyes— and give him a wine-glass fhll every 
half-hour, or oftener, if he wishes it. I shall return 
by seven to see whether it answers its purpose. Do 
you clearly understand me, my child T' 

" 1 think 1 do, doctor."^ 

That she had understood the implication conveyed 
by bis words was certain, for her lips as well as her 
cheeks had blanched perceptibly, while a clearlv 
briffht light streamed ttom her eyes, and her girlish 
body seemed to rapidlv develop into the Imlness 
and strength of a completer womanhood. 

*' You win follow my instructions, without alarm- 
big him, or"— after a moment's hesitation he com- 
pleted the sentence—** Mrs. Blaine ?" 

" If I can." 

" Bight ! For remember, yon must not leave her 
alone with my old fHend for a sbigle instant, nor 
must you permit her to touch this prescription either 
before or after you have mixed it with the lemon- 
ade." The gfrl looked intently at Doctor Lennox, 
and her pale lips moved as if they were endeavor- 
ing to form a question. *' It is no use, Mabel I to 
ask me anything. Do as I have told yon, and we 
will save lum." 

In a few moments more he was driving at a rapid 
pace alouff the road to Baltimore, in the neighbor- 
hood of wnich city. Squire Worsley 's estate was sit- 
uated. He had scarcely oovered the first half-mile 
of the road, when he enoountered Mr* Hugh Brady. 

That yonng gentlenuui was advancing on foot 
from the opponte direction, occupying himself, as 
he sauntered slowly aloog, with separatmg the heads 
of thfLStray wild flowers at the side of the road, 
from their stems, with a dexterous sweep of the slim 
cane which he carried. 

Had the doctor been near enough when he flrst 
saw him he might have noticed the darkly savage 
expression of his face. 

This, however, disappeared as soon as the doc- 
tor's trap came in sight around the comer of the 
road, and when It came near him, and the wiry litUe 
gno^ horse was pulled up, he nodded to its occu- 
pant, and spoke with him in an almost fswningly 
winning manner. 

After the first few wordSt he, of course, inquired, 
with a sufficient show of family affection, after the 
condition in wldch the doctor had this morning left 
his patient. 

** There is apparently very little change at pre- 
sent, Mr. Hugh." 

**I was in hopes he was better when I last saw 
hfan." 

Brady's sharp eyes were carefully scanning the 
surgeon's countenance as he spoke, out he was un- 
aware those of the latter were engaged in a similar 
fashion upon his own face. 

*' To tell the truth, I am somewhat puzzled about 
him. However, I hope, with Mrs. Blalne*s assistance, 
to pull him throngn. A capital nurse 1 How did 
Miss Mabel hear ofner?" 

The spring had been well disguised by tiie doc- 
tor's apparently innocent style ot speech, and Hugh 
Brady fell into the snare. 

*' Ibelieve she was slightly known to mv cousin." 

*' Well, I have a patient at Bamum's Hotel wait- 
teg for me, and so must say Good-morning." 

Doctor Lennox flicked his horse sharply on the 
neck with his whip, and his trap bowled off In the 
dbvctlon of his destination. 

Tho young man stood still for four or flve minutes 
when the doctor left him. 

He was thinking. 

" Yes," he said, as he resumed his walk, more 
rapidly than he had before been progressing. "It 
is a dangerous game, although as yet the old fool 
has seen nothing. I will try Mabel again to-night 
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If she will fix the day, it is aU iighi» and I can let 
Mother Blaine know m^ plana are changed. If she 
will not, why, the aflair most go on, and I shall 
have to manage the substitution of the Will I have 
prepared for the one my unole read to me. What 
an ass he must have been to sappose. sbonld the 
marriage fafl to come oft, J woola oe content with 
the paltry pittance of a few thoosand dollars, after 
he bad given me every hope ot becoming the owner 
of the wnole Woraley estate !" 

What a pity it was Ids ears were not keener I 

Perhaps he might not have indolged in toch a 
train of reflectiozinad he overheard toe few words 
which dropped from **the old fo(^'s'* lips immedi- 
ately after that gentleman had left him standing in 
the road as he drove awsy. 

'* 80 yon throw Krs. Blaine's selection npon yoor 
pretty coosin, do yon, yon young scoondrel? Hap- 
pily, my suspicions have been aroused in time. If 
at seven, when I return to the Grange, I find the old 
squire better, there will be a certainty, and I ought 
to have yon arrested. But, hang it, there will be 
no proof unless we could manage to make your ac- 
complice squeal, and she looin tough enough to 
every inducement save money.'' 

The doctor's solitary oath will scarcely be counted 
against him as a sfai in the Pebit and Credit book of 
humanity. 

As a rule, he was not hi the habit of swearing. 

If ever an oath were justifiable, it may be admitted 
this was so in the present instance, and on the 
present occasion. ^ 

OHAmB m. 

DoeiOB LBNKox'sjprescriptlon had been made np 
and eame safely to Worsley Grange, along with sev- 
eral spoola of cotton and a (bw yards of muslin, 
tlirouffh the bands of his own boy. 

He had onoe or twtee been charffed wH^ each a 
commission by the daughter of his friend, and 
thought it best, in this way, to obviate any suspicion 
on the part of the nurse, with whom he bad left an- 
other prescription of a perfectly harmless nature, 
with an absolute order, when made np, it was to be 
given the squire about eight o'clock In the evening. 

How it was Mabel Worsley did not suspect, but 
the lemonade was prepared according to the orden 
she had received, and given the squire without pro- 
ducing any attempt at interference on the part of 
the nurse. 

In fisct, had the surgeon reflected for a moment 
he must have known it would be so. 

He, as well as Mrs. Blaine, must have known a 
constant thirst was one of the most evident symp- 
toms of her proximate success in terminating Mr. 
Worsley's illness. 

Bo. about half-past six, the patient fell into a com- 
fortable and rehreshhig slumber, at which Mabel, 
who had, until this time, with great dU&oulty com- 
pelled herself to refrain from exhibiting her suspi- 
cion of the woman, took the opportunity of leaving 
the bedside of her parent, and sending her lady's- 
maid to fill her place in the sick-chamber of the 
BufTerer. 

She had merely been for a few moments in the 
sitting-room, where her acquaintance was first made, 
when her cousin entered it. 

Had he seen the momentary look of dislike and 
fear which overspread her face when she heard his 
well-known step approaching the door, he might 
probablv have nesitated hi the attempt he had de- 
termined upon making. 

Tet— who knows? 

If he succeeded in it, might he not spare himself 
the remorse of his whole future? 

The risk was worth encountering. 

As he came into the apartment, her fingers were 
toying idly with the top of the little ^wel-case 
which rested upon the table near which she was 
Bitting. 
^ **1 heard you coming down-staks, Mabel, and 



seized the opportnnily, aa it is imperatiTe I most 
spe^E with yon to-day. ' 

''Imperative !" she echoed, with a look of startled 
surprise. Then a glad glance illuminated hor lace. 
"Can it be possible," she thought, *<that Hugh 
Brady la hmocent, after all. Has he come to tell me 
he also has his suspicions aroused T' Turning to 
him, with the pleasure of such a supposition written 
clearly enough upon her countenance* she held out 
her hand, saying to him, as she did so, *' I will not 
say * Kay,' Couon Hugh. Pleaae be seated, and let 
me hear what yoo have to tell me." 

** First, let me know, Mabel, how my uncle is this 
afternoon r' 

" Papa seems to be much better." 

Although the answer surprised him, he would not 
permit his surprise to become evident, thereby show- 
ing the command he had learned to use over his 
features. 

It was, indeed, with a considerable degree of ap- 
parently spontaneous gratification he rapidly said : 

'* I am truly delighted to hear it, aa much on my 
own account as on his." 

" On yours ?" Her slight accent of surprise, how- 
ever, disappeared from her next words. " Of 
course, you must be, almost as much as I am." 

** Can you not suppoae I may be much more so, 
because " 

" Because— what?" 

The flashing glance of astonishment she threw 
upon him heightened bar young beau^ into a posl- 
tnre loveUness ; indeed, so marveloM md he appear 
to think it, that he threw himself upon his knees 
before her and eagerly attempted to take posseasion 
of her dahity littie hand and cover it wlthrtMSs. 

For the first time, it Is more than probabla, he felt 
aomething like aotoal leva for her. 

** Mabel, my darling," he commenced, rapidly, 
" yon must know how weariaome it is for me to 
watt forthe happiness which haabeen promised^ — " 

" Never, by myself !'* she exdalmed, indignantly, 
rising to her net as she spoke. 

At the same time, stepping back, that she mi^t 
place the table aa a barrier between them, ahe 
laid her band npon it, and, in doing no, upset the 
jewel box« scattering its contents upon the poliahed 
snrflsoe. Bbe did not even gUnee at them. 

Hugh Brady, however, did, as he rose to his feet, 
and a sudden 'change at oaoa caoM over the ex- 
pression of Ills features. 

First of all, a pale doubt 

This was snooeeded by an unmistakable dread- 
almost, indeed, an actual horror. 

'* Where did you get thai paper, gfrl T" be gasped 
out *' Who have yoa ahown it te 1 Whal do yon 
suspect ?" 

As she took it up he seiied her arm, wrenched it 
fh>m her and tossed it upon the biasing-coals, after 
doing which he lifted his hand to hia ahirt- collar 
with the apparent intention of tearing it opea, gave 
voice to a groan of physioal pain, and feu bac& upon 
the floor in oonvnlnona. 

Mabal Worsley had sprung forward and snatched 
the paper from the fire at the risk of burning her 
hano in doing so. « 

It had only begun to scorch. 

At the same moment there waa a tap npon the 
door, to which she did not respond. 

She had not heard It 

80 the handle of the door turned ~lt opeaed, and 
Doctor Lennox entered the apartment 

*<You must have been deeply angaged, youag 
lady," he began. But then his ear, being that of a 
medical man, was attracted by the guisUng groans 
from the throat ot Hugh Brady, and Ua convulsed 
struggles where he hsd fallen. He at once took 
in the whole of the situation. The acorched paper 
in Mabel's hands, her partly blackened fingers, 
the upset Jewel-case, and the prostrate form of 
her cousin, told him almost everything. GiTiog the 
Utter a slight touch with the toe of his boot, he 
said : " Keep as quiet as yon Qan,yo« scomidrel! I 
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win look after yoa presentiy.** N«xt he kurned to 
Mabel Wonley. ''Give me the paper, my chlM." 
After fflancing at it, he saw it confirmed all be had 
sospected. *' i wonder who the rascal got it from? 
A venr clever preparation/' 

While he mattered the few last words, he folded 
the scorched half-sheet and placed it within his 
pocketbook. 

** Was it not a prescription," she asked, " doctor?'' 

** Yes, my child ; ana, bat for yoa and me, might 
have prescribed my old fHend and year father into 
the grave before his time.*' As the girl shuddered, 
he iogoired, " How is he at present f' 

** Moch better, and sleeping." 

" Soundly r» 

•« Yes." . 

**He may wait, then, at all events, for fifteen 
minates, more or less, ontil we have attended to the 
ease of Mr. flngh Brady." 

Accordinglv, after ringmg the bell and ordering 
the servant who replied to it to send np the gardener 
and coachman to carry that individoal to his own 
room, he followed, and quietly looked out of one of 
the windows while the two were arruiging the an« 
conscious figure upon the bed. 

Then he whispered to Miss Worsley, who left him. 

Shortly after Mrs. Blaine appeared in the doorway 
of the apartment. 

«« Come hi," said the doctor. ** You are relieved 
flrom your attendance upon Squire Worsley, and idll 
follow my orders with respect to the treatment of 
your accomplice." The nurse whitened visibly, but 
did not speak, as he added, *' I shall have the door 
locked, but the gardener or coachman will be wait- 
ing outside in case you want anything. Ab for the 
window, I do not suppose you will risK your neck in 
jumping out of it. Now, you will please to attend 
to what I have to say to you respecting your new 
patient." 

Need it be added that the squire slowly rocovered, 
and his only daughter did not become Mrs. Hagh 
Brady? 

It was, however, many months before Doctor 
Lennoz forgave his old friend, for decidedly refusing 
to prosecute the son of his deceased brother and 
Mrs. Blaine, for their wellnigh successftd attempt 
to poison him. 



Japanese Diet. 

FiBB and rice are the staple articles of Japanese 
diet, and without either of these the nation would 
find it hard to exist The soil is fertile, and appar- 
•ntly vegetables grow well here. Sweet potatoes, 
ordinaiT potatoes, turnips, carrots, squashes, or 
pumpkins, egg-plants ana peas are grown, but do 
not enter largely into the people's diet. Beans are 
an important article, and from these is manufactured 
**^4M," or *' (q^<r*~Uterally bean cheese— an arti- 
cle largely used by the poorer classes. 

Radishes are also grown to some extent, and some 
varieties are very Urge and not unlike beets. They 
are rather coarse in grain and texture, but not so 
much so as their size would indicate. The young 
bamboo is also eaten to some extent, and a variety 
of mushrooms are used in maUng sauces and rel* 
ishes. 

A species of maize is raised, but it Is very inflBrior 
to the American Indian com, and is not used to 
any great extent Tomatoes have been introduced 
from the United States withhi the last few years, 
and are receiyed with considerable favor. Cakes 
and unleavened bread of various kinds are made 
from rice-flour, and in the seaports bread made 
from flour imported from California is beginning to 
be used by some of the natives. 

Of fkvHs, oranges, peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
perslmons, raspbernes, mdberries and currants 
are indigenous here, but none of them grow in 
great perfection, and most of them are quite inferior 
in quality* Apples and strawberries have been in- 



troduced to spme extent from other coantries,tiiat 
although they can be grown here, do not seemr i^ 
take kmd^ to the soil. The pears are ronnd, mosdx 
of a ruaset color, coarse in grain, not swoet, and 
are a sort of eross between the apple and the pear. 
Various kinds of melons are largely grown, but 
these are very inferior to the English productions of 
the same kind. The climate is moist, which keeps 
the vegetation constantly green and beautiful. Tne 
ffenenu impression whicn one gets in coming here 
is that Japan is a beautiful country, and tl^t her 
iahabitants are making great efforts to adopt what 
is best and most progressive among other nations. 



Story of a Smoky Chimney. 

Mr fbunds, I wUl try to tell you a capital story. 

Abel Grave was a hard-working man and his wife 
was a decent woman, and each was disposed to add 
to the comfort of the other; but, though they did 
all they could, they had a sad enemy to ttieir peace, 
which often disturbed them. This enemy was a 
smoky chimney, which so continually annoyed them 
that they were frequently as peevish as tibough they 
had a delight in provoking each other. When Abel 
came home at night, and would have enjoyed his 
meal in a clean house, and by a bright fire, he had 
to listen a long time to the complaints of his wife, 
who declared that to sit in such a smoke as she did, 
all dav, was unbearable. Abel thought it bad 
enoogn to endure the smoky chinmey, but to bear, 
at the same time, a scolding fk'om ms wife for that 
which was not his fault, and which he knew not 
how to amend, tried him sadly, and many a half- 
hour did he sit brooding over his troubles, contriv- 
ing how he should cure his smoky chironey. 

One night, when the smoke was making its way 
in every dh^ction, except up the chimney, and Abel 
was puzzling his brains and trying to hit upon some 
plan to lessen the evil, a neighbor of his, a slater, 
popped his head hi at the door. **Abel." said he, 
<^you are In a pretty smother; and so you are likely 
to be, until you place a slate or two at the top of 
your chimney, to prevent the wind from blowing 
down." 

When his neighbor was gone. Able Grave deter- 
mined that, on the morrow, he would do as he bad 
been advised, and put some slates on the top of his 
chimney. 

By the time he had made this resolution, another 
neighbor, a glazier, made his appearance. '* Master 
Grave," said he, *' why, your chimney gets worse 
and worse. I tell you what you may try a hundred 
schemes, but none of them will do till you put a 
whirligig in your whidow. That is what you want, 
and you will nave no peace till you get one." 

Away went the neighbor, and Abel began to 
thmk about having a whirligig in his wmdow; 
but was a little puzzled whether to try the whirligig 
or the slates. 

'' HaUoo ! Abel," shouted a third neighbor, a 
bricklayer, who was passing by. ** here is a pretty 
smother ! I suppose yon mean to smoke us all out" 

*' No. no !" said Abel, ** I am tormented too much 
frith the smoke mysell^ to wish to torment anybody 
else with It ; nobody knows what a trouble it is to 
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me 

*• Why, now," replied his neighbor, "if you will 
only brick up your chinmey a little closer, it wiH be 
cured direcfly. 1 vras plagued Just in the same 
manner, but a few bricks put all to ri^^ts. and now 
I have no trouble with my chbnney at alL" 

This account set Abel Grave ofr a wool-gathering 
once more ; and whether to put slates at the top, to 
brick up closer the bottom of the chimney, or to 
have a whirligig in the whidow he did not know. 

He mused on the matter before he went to bed, 
woke two or tliree times in the night and pondered 
it over, yet, when he got up in the morning, he was 
as ht from being decided as ever* 
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for ■ mamtnt, iriilch ba wtUliislj 

" I want jrnnr idTloa," nid M, " Ibcnit m; oUm- 
iwr, for it U the plaint otmyrtrjUtt — itaookMio 

"■Wkat luTB JIM dMM to UT" laqrimd old 
Abnham, 

■' Vij, u to that," npUad Abel. " I ban dom 
•otUiV at M bat ftit aMot U, for thb nelithbor 
talli m« to do am thlu, and thftt Bd(EbbarlaUain« 
ta do aDotber. Ths alater aayi, 'Stlak Mm* aUtea 

1o hare a wWiU- 

.,er aayi notldDK 
If eloeer ; and h>, 



at the top,' tba glailer ailvlMa iib to h 
ffar la tke wladow, and tks brlcklarer i 

wUI do bat brictdlig np tha ehlmiwf elo 

about It tbUI OTdT." 

" Th«r« ia»7 be Mne leMs la wlut Ibsf all «u," 
•aid Abraban, poudeiing the matter OTsr: and. It 
1 found It neceaai?, I would take the adTice of all 
three. Baitpoee," uild he, "yoa tried that Bnt 
wlilefa li the eadest to da ; pnt a ilite or tiro at the 
top, aod If that wUl not do, haT« a whirligig In tti« 
wlndoir, aod If both of them will not car« the emoke, 
whf, then, brick up the chlmner a Ullte oloeer. The 
next boat thing to that of knowing what will core a 
imokj chimney li to know what wDl cot cue It, and 
fon an anra to And oot one or the other." 

No Moner waa old Abnhlm gone thui Abet went 
in aeareh of tiie ilater. who, In an hoar's time, had 

Sit tbo ^Ite en the chimnej-top. When Abel re- 
ined from bJB work at night, hii wife told him that 
the honne had not enioked quite io bid M it did be- 
fore, bnt that, itni. It was not Bt for any homaii 
creatote to lire In. 

Next DianilaK Abel went to the glailer, who, in 
the oomw of tha dej, pat a Tentil&tar la the win- 
dow, which nuuiy people cell a whirligig. This 
mended the matter inrpriaiagl;. Abel waa pleaeed 
to Snd BO BiQch Improvement ; bnt, la the imohe 
■till did not go right np the chlmiiey, aeaetotrtotbe 
brioklayer. who, tba roliowing momlog, briokad np 



tlia oUmDej a BtUe doaer, to make (k« dianght 
qnloker ; eo that when AImI once man retnmed 
home, be fodnd a cImu] hearth, a bright fire, a good- 
Uttia tronldef witb 



tampered wUe, and • boat* h Utt 

Bmc*e aa any bonM in tba patlab. 

"Weil, Abel," aald old Abraha 






e able to Me one ai 



Abel t4dd bim what he bad done, and that hla 
ney waa qalte cnred. / 

' — right glad of It," replied Abtvham, ii— 

■■— jffienex*" ^- 

. . _ _jUi 
■Darling with your wtfk 
-" - weigh ft in yoni 
- --tog»trMof 

., __ ^tltin pTacL__ , ,_ 

1 tbonaand tronblea, qnlte aa well ae it wlD cure a 



thing to take advice from a pmdent man, who can 
gnardni from error, and aadat niwhen in dUBonlty; 
and, a belter thing itUl, to take advloa &i>m a 
heavenly Geonaalor, who can gnlde oa by Bi* OMiBael, 
and bring na at Un to Ella glory. 



lie«T the ClilBeeo HtM^a Te>.— Tie tipper 

elan In China, frooi very long eiperienoe In the 
matter, aetect the very cholDeat tea which thaj c»a 
afford— Eenerallr tbo yoang leave* from old tn«a 
A few or these leaves aro pat Into a cap, tod wa- 
ter, a. little short of the boDlog point, la added. Aa 
soon as it Is aafflclently cool, which does not tako 
many secondi, for the enps are very amall, the bev- 
erage )i qnaflkd. much alter the same manner •■ 
the Tnrka do coflee, so hot that It Is commonly at- 
aerted they drink it boUlog. By the above goick 
maUiod, the; akim, is It were, only the snpatlldal 
Savor of the leaf, which li very capable of yielding 
np, when requirsd, a bitter eicttact, which they 
avoid. This is Uie prime aoarce where the " need 
leaves," spoken of by analjala, comelrom. 



SHOT THBODOH ' 



Shot Through the Heart 

PtKntOarlHtdleTl 

He Brat ota*Md oar horiion la a hr Wettcm ehj, 
on* Bammar month, Id (be jear 18T-. Ha came 
wtlb hh irIA ind Ittile cme, to s eotj nat of & cot- 
tage dlagoiu^]' leroM the itreet ttem ns, and mads 
bla home. W« never kneir tbem penonanj; IVam 
the (Int. howeTcr, we ronnd ouraanea takhir [nlei^ 
eat In the rnvremenla of the IKUa talks mtt tEe ira;. 
Garir Tobfan were nerer mora lnt«nt upon neat- 
makinjr. AH the day long, tOI their hone trrange- 
meata wore eomplata. thay were hoay m carrjlng, 
opeidiig, plaelii). and frhen at night, throoEh an 
open wbdow, we cangbt gUmpaea of two headi 
beudlOK vfth a Goomion ImpalM onr a ttety crib, 
and heard the ceaaaleaa chatter of contented Tolcea. 
flie dmile of a neat ot flodgelhiga aeemed moat fiitbig 
and apptoptfata. nej were a itnd*. and tt did nna 
Id U watch V- — •-'-' — - — 



good to watch aem; 



I tonnd ouraelTEH 



•• IdI^ np with the brogren they, were making in 
tte "Drat «tnM" or homekeaplng aa Uiongh we 
liad been called la dally conaoltatlan over their 
doneatio eoncema. So uat, one brigl 
' wa knew wbat It meant wlian the hi 

I ththar, jDst wilUn lbs door, drew tlie 

boaom, tonchad hfa Upa to baby'a eheeki. donned 



Ue bat, enaaed the at 



t, tamed, threw a Uia and 



In piariQg to and IVom onr Teep«aliie placea of 
bnalness, 1 grew fhnlliar with his person, atd onr 
acmiBiiitancs eiteoded lo far as a ciiil bow. Be 
bed a bright, cheery face, an slagtic atep, and, ai 
weagone. The neat was fiulibed, and the parent 
bhi] had departcil npon bfsionDd of daily labor. 

Little by linle Ihey dropped Into the ways of 
eTeiy-day life, bat wa ncier ceased to obscrre 
tbem ; perhaps becsose we )iad obaerred them, but 
mostly, we tbtnfc, becaosa they aeemed so supremely 
blessed in their little home, their babe and each 
other. Time and again 'twos remarked of them, 
"Hals a good huaband and that is ■ happy home, 
or there Is aothiug In symptoms." That waaH; ho 
seemed a kind, dcToted htubsnd. and made homo 
happy. Wb knew caught of bim, bat we honored 
him 1^ that. 

he neared his home, biTaHsbly hummed a light 
song, or Indulged in a cheerful whnlle. This lait 
trait would have led mo to risk all my capital upon 
his bumaaity— hb Innate goodnesa of eoul. Bad 
men rarely aing ; Ihey never whisQe. If I needed 
farther a«nrance that he was a man, and had a 
bean, it wae supplied In one nnvaryins episode, 
which I learned to look fnr — wbich qulckaiied my 
own fontilepa. that I Tn'ighl wKneaa it nvni day to 
day. 1 rarely knew him to return home without 
being met npon the sidewalk by bis young wife. 
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yrhOt eaff«r and expectant, sallied forth, baby-oar- 
riage in band, as she espied him far down the street. 
I could only surmise what they said; 1 sauf that 
** heaven was in her eye/' and I believed she was 
loving wisely and well. 

This grew into a matter of our lives; we had 
mentally adopted them —given them, all uncon- 
scious as they were, a wsnn, sunny place in our 
hearts. They were ours to look after, to care for. 

I would lilce to stop here, if in so doing I could 
reverse the wheels of time, blot out events, and re- 
store the picture, bright and cheering, as Hwas often 
presented by our neighbors over the street 

As usual, one mormng, I was witness to the leave- 
takings at ** our oottage on the comer,*' as our pro- 
Ug4 passed out of his home and, with Jaunty step, 
pursued his way to his place of bushiess. At his 
accostomed place, as ha tamed out of sicht, her 
cayly iiatir a kiss to his watohing wife, wluch was 
imy retvned through a peep-hole in the blinds. 

Qod alone knew that poor Carl Muller, in that 
last, swift glance, had taken final leave of his earthlv 
Eden; that the young wife's next kiss would IkvL 
upon the pallid lips and ashen brow ol falm she wor- 
abiped. 

Three hours later I bad jost entered my down- 
town ofBoe, when I was startled by a pistol-shot 
across the street; there was a great conunotion, 
and a call fbr me to come immeduUely. Some min- 
utes elapsed before I could make my way to the 
door of the bnilding Indicated, and, as I passed in, 
a poHoeman remarked, *' It is all over !'' 

Lying upon the floor, with a handkerchief over the 
Ihce, and a current <^ blood oosing from the left 
breast, was the body of a man. I could not learn 
his name, and, stepping forward, raised the band- 
kerchief. 

It was poor Carl If nller, and he was quite dead. 

In the careless handling of a pist<d, In the hands 
of another party, it had Seen discharged accident- 
ally, and he was shot tiurongh the heart. He only 
exclaimed, ** My poor wife P' and fell dead. 

• • • • 

It was even now Us dining hour, and she was ex- 
pecting him. They placed the body in a ftimiture 
oar and started for Us home. Too horrified for 
•xpression, I sought to anticipate this fearful oor- 
t4ge, and in some way break the tidings to his wife. 
In this I had been myself anticipated; when I 
reached the house she had been told, and, as the 
oar was driven up, I saw her in the little fh>nt par- 
lor, with her face deeply buried in pillows, with the 
Tain hope of shotting out the horrible sights and 
aonnds around her. We carried the poor fellow 
through the room where, without a sob, a word, or 
■oaroely a breath, the stricken wife was kneeling— 
through the room which, only a few hours before, 
had brightened under his smue, and echoed with hia 
merriment, back to the cosy dining-room in the 
rear. The dhmer which her hand had prepared for 
. him was warm and smoking upon the taUe, from 
which we removed it, to deposlt| instead, the body 
of her dead husband. 

This was very terrible to men ^o had hearts. 

Her first words were in tones of such deep agony 
as I hope never to hear again. 

" Oh I my God, support me now ! Let me go to 

him !*• 

We gave way as she passed to the body, and, 
fMHinr upon it, moaned out : 

*'0h ! my Ood In heaven, is this my poor husband ? 
Andheisdead! MyTmsbanddeadI Carl! Carl! 
my poor, dear Carl ! Speak to me I Just one word 
—tell me no! Great God! Who has done this 
fearful tUng 1 Who has robbed me ! Who killed 
him!" 

There wad no shrieking, no loud lamentations ; but 
mr harder to witness were her bewildeied caresses of 
the dead man, her gaze of distracted inquiry fVom 
fhce to fkce, as she stroked the damp hair and 
•ought a solution of the fhtal mystery from eyes that 
would never answer to her look ogain I 



Hard men of the Plains, whose fountains of sym- 
pathy had well-nigh dried up, sobbed like children, 
while others in horror, fied the house. 

May God spare me the like again ! 

As the ftaneral corUge was preparing to leave the 
house the fbllowing day, tnere wa? a toncUng 
scene. 

The unhappy man, whose fate it was unwitfingly 
to blot out a valued life, appeared at the door, and 
stood with uncovered head, as the casket passed 
to the hearse, when he took his position as 
moumer-in-chief — an object of deepest pity aad 
commlMration. The bereaved wife liad never seen 
his face, and he was a total stranger to her onfortim- 
ate hosband. 

This was a brave, manly act; how he did it I doat 
know. Frienda came and took the poor woman and 
her child avray ; the little cottage was closed, a pail 
of death and desolation fell upon it, and oar pictore 
of domestio peace %nd content, which had long 
proven a thing of beauty to ns, waa, alter tlie re- 
moval of a central figure, wholly destroyed. They 
passed out into the world, and wt saw them no 
more. But the God of the widow and the father^ 
less was with them. 

Some one has said that, away back in the infiuMy 
of things, causes were, by a divine hand, put into 
motion, wUch, hurling on through time and oeoto- 
ries, are finding their fitting and legitimate 9eqvebB 
in daily and hourly occurrences ofgreater or leas 
moment to each and all of na. We aappooe this 
must be so, for strange things happen in liib, and 
there is no such thing as chaaoe. But through what 
inscrutable design, for what wfaM purpose, did the 
Creator move upon the minds of two individuals, 
starting from two widely divergent points, to meet 
for the first time upon the plains of the Far West, 
and in the careless interchange of two worthless pis- 
tola, cut off the young Ufe of one, and entail apon 
the other an existence of remorse and mls^? 

The tUngs happen, and we dais not qussooa the 
wisdom of them. 



for the Cods. 

*'(hi^ I was ashamed of you I In my heart I was 
ashamed of yon!" sflver treble, and sweet and 
Iremnloas. 

*' Ton humble me in the dust, of which I was 
made !'* sonorous bass, clear,'and not at all bomble. 

** It would be disagreeable enough to tiilnk of your 
liking it anyway, Aleck. But to uink of joor pre- 
tend to Ufce itr »» 

** Who said I pretended to like it?" 

** Ton did. Tou said nothing wonld give joa more 
pleasure- — " 



<i 
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Than dining with her." 

Although she told you what she had for dinner, 
and I remember having heard you say the tlioi&gfata 
of it made you sick— the diwusting dnh I" 

"But »» 

*' Stop a minute. Here's auntie's cookery-book. 
ril read yon the recipe. Just as one looks over the 
libretto before going to the opera. C— O— O— oh, 
yes, here it is— page seventy-two— here it is. * Take 
out the brains and lay them in a dish of cold water.' 
Fancy! Oh! 'Scrape the head and waah. and 
cover it in a tub of cold water.' Just dissectios. 
' Tie the brains in a cloth, and boU with the head.* 
Think of it ! ' When you dish, take the bones horn 
the head!' How could one be more like a canni- 
bal ! < Cat some slices fh>m the heart and liver and 
tongue.* Do yon remember the wretch that called 
after little David Copperfield, * Oh, my heart; oh^ ny 
limgs ; oh, my liver and lights !' T' 

"Do be still, ConsUnce !" 

"I thought you wouldn't relish it nnder an 
autopsy. ' SpUt the feet, braid together the brains.' 
Ugh ! it makes me shiver ! The idea of eating such 
a murderous mess! The idea of preteodiag it 
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a plMiare.too.lbrthe uke of BUUldlngwell 

■ ■\« dowdy creature!" 

-- lOB WHS o[ Due ofmj belt Iriends." 
" UeaTui iBTE ns Irom our trieadB, Iben— aod om 
friendi' viveBl" 
"Well, r«sUf, Congtuiea," with rising voice, 

" tUa t> boconuDg too nmoh " 

. " What ii becoming too mach?" with corregpoud 
log tonea. 

" Tbli perpBtnal anpervirion. It'a getting to be 
beyond anduranca. I praise Hie. Beaidelef ■ toiiet 
— It won't aniwer. I ask Miss Amsi to sing, an^ 
am aoeered at. I accept Ura.Archlbaid'alavil>tloi 
to dinaer. and I am Ituulted and she is abased. Bj 
Jo*e I I doo't know that I'm more a bTpociite thar 
til* next man. But I certaini; Bhaold be one if 1 
pretended to like this aott of thing, or chose to pn' 
up with It I" 

'* Ton needn't pnt op with It one moment longer 
Iban JOD please, dr 1" 
" Mr. Archibald la my beat (Hend. I'm ander 
lUigadont to him. If I wereathla table.and 
Ifa set tried anails beFore mo, I ahouid eat Ibem 

I ■ hypocrite," the sflrer langh, b; 
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Ijthe Lord, I'll ha*e m 



e ofthlsl Either, 



thb l« the last olhiue—ar It 1b good-b; !" 

" Good-bf, tben, b« It 1" dasblDg eyes and flnsbbg 
I and beanV all ablaie. 
h to leave me beoansa I 
id another a dowdj — why, 
\ Mr. DoDglai, and it b 
. flood-by. And there '. 
ret Andtherel" And abracalathaibeen 
torn oK and then another, and Qohb Into his hand 
ontatretched In the endeavor to epeuk ; a chain and 
locket haa been flung atler it, and a diamond loli' 
tail* engagement-ring is keeping it company, and 
IOm CoaiUnea Thayer hie van&hed sirfniy ta an 
BpnaritloD mlgbt vanish down that long sunbeam 
wblch fslls into the pretty momlng drawing-room, 
leaving Ur. Dooglw bair Itnimed, like a atatae 
aining with votive oflbrlngs. And, in another mo- 
ment he has toasad them all down on the broad 
hearth, baa ground Us heeli npoQ them, every one. 
" Thava over !" ha cries, and has banged the bail- 
door behind him. 

But Iha fact Is, that Ur. Archibald, a vaiaed Mend 
at Donglaa'a, after a long and trying n ~ ~ 
widch Dongas waa acquainted, had br 
bia wife, and Dooglaa had met her lot I 
on the night before, and Archibald, la < 
of his bapplneae and bis aompawian tor 
baehalon. had bagged Um to come an 
look with him nest day, and h« bad t 
agreed. It learoaly needed a keen glai 
to see on the btlant a shadow of vezal 
Mrs. Archibald'a bee at tbe acceptance. 

" 1 am so nnhsppy," ah* began to say — " we are 
at anch a dkrtanoa iDrom market — and it ia too lata 
to changa onr menu— we have snch a dreadliil din- 
ner—hut It ii Ur. Archibald's lancy— calf* head 
and pluck" — and Mr. Dduglaa thought he saw ■ 
propheay ot tears in the eyes of the woman who aa- 
tnraily wished her husband's particular IritDd tosae 
his new home at the beat. 

"CalTahaadandplackF'beaald. "AsdyoQcail 
that a dreadllil dinner t I wonder what women are 
nade of— 'angar and aplce and all things niceF 
The; oevaa like what we do." 

-Oh, Ilikaltwelienoaghi bat I wouldn't choose 
ft (or compeny." 

*' Fm uot company. Toa'll be rarpriaed to see 
how very much at home I ahall be In yoor hoose." 

"I'm sure I hope so. Bnt yon ahnnid have a 
batter dinner if old Stevenson, aa Mr- Archibald 
ealia him~aur farmer, you know— liad not sent 
this In." 

" What a pity there are not more oldStevenaonst 
tt'saohnpoBsibie to get people oat ofthe ruts here. 
and I Mppeaa U I said ' ealTs hesd and pluck ' at 



home, it would 

cB it In the memorv of man." 
" Really?" wilh brlgbiening 



rolDtion. I haveutdlMl 



it had come to thii/f 

When Ur. Douglas appeared that stlemoon In 
u_ ...tiv-uf. prenence — * " — '-* "— ' — 



dark pi 



I, and treaded t 



m.hen 



a dish at fbr the gods I" said Mr. Archibald, 



. .. pilch of eicllement, which, together wiSi hia 
opinion of tbe dinner, and the neceerity at btlog 
agreeable, made him exert hinueli for the amuse- 
ment of ids Irleoda and his own disgolae till their 

"Pnni;tnaIT"Eald he. " To be snr* I am. Dinmt 
ii not chnrch, where nobody goes Uli everybody 
gets there. Do von thhik 1 am like that frtend of 
oore, who never beahis eye ouanytUng till It la out 
of sight T" 

Mr. DongUs played with his soap, and acaroelr 
toached his flab with bii fork— Tor Mrs. Archibald 
had altghtiy improved the domestio dinner contem- 
plated. Hn had no appetite whatever, and wb«n 
thepMtM iartsiilanee came on, he feltblmaelf tnm- 
togwWt- 

''And one does not get aaotar and atnbroela every 
day." said Douglas. 

" It ia snch good fortune that yon love It," said 
Mn. Archibald. " When I beard my husband ask- 
ing yon to dlne^l will tall you the truth— my heart 
stood stitL" 

" Left f didn't like the dIA St for the gods 1" said 
Donslea, dreadfuiiv BOtrv that be didn't. 

"Hesd, ot coorae, Donglaal" aald ArcUbald. 
"Elece of the heart! Uverl Atidbit of the palate? 
Let me scoop out a tiiSe round the aye- that's veiy 
delicate. Poot, tongue! That's right— the whole 

" (Jertalnly. the whole thing," aidd Douglai. 

"Let me help you to the brain-sauce,'' said Mri. 
Archibald. 

"And all the condimanta." There was nothing 
to do bnt submit. " In lor a penny. In foraponnd," 
besald tohhnself; and be tried )o do Just what h* 
saw Archibald do, although hla aoni revolted, and 
the tint toll waft of the fragrance ot the diih gave 
htm an unaccountably vMd remembrance of tbe 
steamer's stalra otf Baiidy Hook. It waa a terrible 
ordeal yel he went throngb with tL Bat, to tell (he 

truth, be waa largely helped by the raot that be 
had •eM««ly known trhat he waa tasUng; he was 
wrought to Buch a pitch by Us momlng'aekperfeno* 
Ihat he eaamad to be another person moviu in an- 
other planet, and tte only thing h* Iward AUactty 
was the voice ol Conatance crying. "And there I 
And there! And there I" as she lore off his gina, 
and the only thing he aaw distinctly waa her 
(bee, with tbe color reddening on the cheek, tbe 
light bntning Id the great eyes, aa she had looked 
her disapproval of bia mDd dec^t on the idght be- 
for* ; b* tried to escape it all bv added gay«ty ; 
and,perliap*, Archibald's sherry, bad as it waa, ••■ 
■ieted him, for ho made tbe honrs go so lightly that 
It was nearly dusk belore thejr rose from the table, 
and Hre. Arcblbald tbonsbt there never mm a more 
charming person than ,ner hosband'a fVfend, and 
wondered if that rosv beao^ whom sbo bad seen 
beaida blm on the night betore appreciated bait bia 
excellence. But when h* left the Arohlbalda' that 
twilight, beggad to coma again, and aasnred that 
ibey never should bavv oslfa head and pluck 
without him, all the eicilement f^U hi ashes. ''Baau 
sold his birthright tor a mesa of pottage 1" he ex- 
cl^med. "And I have broken my engagement 
with tbe sweetest girl on Qod's footstool, tbr a call's 
head and pluck 1 I ought to hate It I Bj Jove, 
was a greater tool ev*r iJlow*d spe*eh I" 
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He bent Us steps Erectly toward the boose whose 
door he had baaiged so inrioiislj io the Bominf, 
and tomed the comer of the street only to see the 
last strap a^Joated on a berth-tmnk, a coachman 
spring npon a carriage-box, and the coach disap- 
pear be knew not whither. Should he go to the 
door and ask ? And let the serrants and the whole 
town know what had happened 1 He conld not 
even write to her now. He tomed down the oppo- 
site comer and soofht his own dreary quarters. 

How dreary I Yet they osed to seem cheerftil 
enough when he had thooght that one day Con- 
stance woold brighten them ; for his sisters, who 
kept the hoose, had been delaying their own mar- 
riage only till he brooght home his bride. He might 
as well tell them they coold be married to-morrow ; 
old Bosan woold keep the house ; no bride of his 
was erer coming home. 

Perhaps it was Jnst as well. If he cooldn't look 
at another woman withoot ezcitinir her feeling, and 
she couldn't comment upon it wlthont exciting his 
wnth, they were better to part before it was too 
late>-miicb better, altogether better! 

And then he sat back in his chair, looking at the 

nt pictore <tf Constance that Hunt had painted 
JB^ookiog kmg, looking eageriT and intently, 
his breath cominff and going hard, till he seemed to 
haye his arms cmsped aboot the girl; and all at 
once he drew himself op with an angry exclamation, 
filled his pipe, and proceeded to borrow in the knot- 
tiest intricacy of his knottiest case. 

Bnt it was a loTofy plotore there before him : no 
wonder the reooUeotion of it, phantom of a pnan- 
tom, kept floating in between his dry papers. The 
pictare of a yoong girl in all the iollness of life, with 
richest peaon- bloom on her olive, oval eheek, deep- 
est shadow in her gray eyes, darkened by long 
lashes, and the deUcate brows bent towsjrd the 
temple ; with softest gloss on the dark dropping 
braids and carls, with the fine oorUourit the daizllng 
smile, the noble forehead-.a young girl seeming 
to turn her head as she stepped along serene and 
stately, ahrooded in black laoe, holding a red rose 
in her hand. 

When Doufflas glanced op from his papers, there 
she was sgam ; he took them into another room, 
locking the door behind him. 

Any one bat Hhadamantbos might have supposed 
Mr. Douglas had punishment enough already lor hia 
htUe hypocriaiee and tempers ; but that gentleman 
felt that Fate had yet some vials in reserve for him, 
when there came a note fh>m one of hia most im- 

Bortaat clients, raying that he had heard of Mr. 
>ooglas*s relish of an old-fiashioned, coootry dinner 
of calf s head and plock, and beg^ng him to par- 
take of one at his house. 

When the king invites lie commands; Interest 
obliged Mr. Douglas to accept the invitation and to 
eat the dinner ; nor could he enter mbj sort of dis- 
claimer, for Mrs. Archibald had been asked to meet 
him. Every mouthfU that he ate choked him, and 
the very word ** brains '* made hhn gasp. He de- 
spised himself for a liar, and a clumsy one. 

** Nobody but calves have any brains,*' he mut- 
tered to himself. *' Certainly I had none when I 
tried to make that woman easy in her mind on the 
score of her infernal dinner f" And he began to 
conceive a mild hatred of poor Mrs. Archibald. 

It waa only the beginning. Somehow it was m- 
mored among his acquaintances that if Douglas had 
a weaknesait waa for a dinner of caVs head and 
pluck, and, whenever any of the number r^oiced 
in the dish, Mr. Douglas was made one of the party, 
and Mr. Douglas was obliged to maintain his repu* 
tatien or be exposed in his duplicity ; and, as the 
nuoftber waa quite large, for he had alwavs been a 
popular man, and there was some sympathy for him 
In tiis loneliness, now that his sisters were married 
and gone, a oalfs head and pluck became a sort 
of perennial thing among them, and the invitations 
oame as regalarTy and as often as Sunday, nor 
could any excuses excuse him. Every once In a i 



while, too. Mr. Archibald had another ealfk bead 
and phick brought in by Captain Mordoeh, to whom 
it had been introsted by old Stevenson, Ihctotnm 
on his littte farm In the coontiy, and of couiae he 
made one at that ** I shall turn into a calTs head!** 
groaned Mr. Dooglaa. 

Nor could he trifle with his plate and go away 
afterward and eat what he eonsidered a decent din- 
ner of old Susan's cookery— it was understood that 
he liked calf a head and pluck exceedingly, that the 
lion's share belonged tohhn, that his fancy was to 
be indulged, that he came purposely; and it was 
pressed open htan, and he was obliged to obey tBl 
sometiffles he felt the perspiration starting on his 
forehead hi great beads of ignomfaiT. It was a hor- 
rid year, as Mr. Douglas looked back upon it, 
haunted by one tanmense eyelesi calf s head. 

Bat all things have their end, and dinner by din- 
ner will bring the sorriest year to its close, in all 
the time he had never seen or heard from Con- 
stance. He knew she was alive, because, if not, 
the fismfly would have put on mourning ; he knew 
she was sfngle, because, if not, her marriage woold 
have been in the pspers; he knew she waa stfll 
away, because, if not, he would have seen her at 
chumh^he said it waa all over, he said he waa glad 
of 4t, he said nothing could have been better—yet if 
one redoces motives to their loweat terma, 1 am 
obliged to say that he went to church for nothing 
else than the hope of seeing her. If some day, 
against the white pillar at that pew's head, he 



the clear profile outline itself— toe rings of darkest 
hair, the soft eyes, the blush deepening and paling 
as it used to do with the thrilling organ strain, the 
sweet and serious gaae. Ah, well, be should protn 
ably never see it there agabi, he said ; life was now 
only a blank, a base tmpostore ; he cared for no- 
thing in It. Bot he most get throogh with it m 
some way, and if he made a fortune, as there was 
every prospect of his dotaig, despite of his caring 
for nothing, he could leave it to found an asylum 
for idiotio young men who quarrel with their hap- 
piness! 

He knew that Constance was in Europe some- 
where—she had had a standing oflf^r trom an enor- 
mously wealtlnr maiden lady to Join her there, over 
which fhey had laoffhed together a score of times. 
What was Europe, Uey laughed, to them and their 
happihess heie t Ah, what, indeed ! Only an eter- 
nal barrier. She would doubtless msrry there-^hat 
beauty and that wealth would not pass through 
Europe scot-ftee. The grand lady, then, would snle 
at the absurd Uttle episode of her youth. No— she 
would forget it. How could such an one remember 
she had ever had a lover with whom ft was a ques- 
tion whether or not to share so vulgar a dini as 
calf's head and pluck ? Whatever women are made 
of, lovers are certainly made of porcupine-skins, 
with all the quills turned in I Would she smile ? He 
went into tiie room whose key he kept, where no 
one else ever ventured, add where he went only 
when life seemed impossible to bear anotiier day 
without it. Woold she forget ? That sweet, serene 
face, those steady eyes that smiled on him now as 
he held the candle up before them— he sat a littlo 
while wrapt In gazing, hugging happy dreams, and 
then snatched himself away again. 

Mr. Douftlas went down with the Archibalds to 
spend Sunday on the little farm, where old Steven- 
son made them welcome. 

««By-thew«y," said Mrs. Archibald, **l am Just 
reading such a long letter flrom your friend, Mas 
Constance— you didn't know we corresponded? Oh, 
yes, this long while— I had to see about an altar- 
cloth, and 1 bethought me of her ; her annta aaU 
certunly ; and she answered so very pleasantly that 
of course I replied, and so we have kept the ball 
rolling— she tells me all the sesthetics, and I teD her 
all the news. We have become great friends, and 
I thought her so cold and supermous! They are 
in one of the littie principalities now, and have been 
quite exercised aboot passports. Shall I go on T'* 
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Bj an meaa^" Mid DovglM, In a foioa he did 
Bot reoegniie. 

•" Now I Witt stake il p«i«io4f platii»' '* fald Mia. 
iLrohibald. ** * 1 wiU lappofe that one ptoaaant 
BiomiDg 700 are seized wuh a deaire to nm down 
to the Nunn, and view old SteTcnaon and the piga 
and— and ealyee. Ton hnn^ to the depet, and at 
the ticket-office aak for a ticket ; yon are, in tnm, 
naked for yoor paaeport ; being innooentiy and ig- 
norantlj withont it, yon are told to go 6aok and 
proooie one from the niayor, which yon dOf and 
Laaten with it again to the depot The train yon 
atarted to go in naa gone. Another leav ea in ten 
minntea : bat the tioket^ffice is doaed, and yon aie 
InforBMd that no one ia allowed to lea^e the oity on- 
ieaa hia paaeport ie examined and hia ticket pnrohaeed 
fifteen minntea before the train leavea; ao (Strain 
nlao gone withont yon.' " 

"Ar George r said Mr. Archibald. . 

" * fiowcYer/ " reanmed hia wife, '* ' before dinner 
naTeral other traina go* and, determined to ha?e I 
yonr trip, yon finally are on the way* Having | 
maclied the fint Btaitie% yon are aaked for yonr 
peraUaaion to leave the city. Yon have none, and 
are left to be taken back hi another train to ttie 
d^. Having proeored yonr penajmlnn and started 
H^o, yon find yonr heart beating aa yon approanll 
the flratatatien ; yen pass it— yon are safe ; and yon 
reach the end of voor jonmey. There all throng 
o«t, bnt ace checked by a barcier, throni^ yrwt 
only one at a time passes, being ezaminedDy-*-«V 
Captain Mnrdoch, if eves, ears and neae ave the 
same as when leaTin|( the city. All at once yon are 
remimded for permission to visit tlie place. In a 
lew honra more, properly equipped at last^ yon are 
again at the barrier, where the aatisfied Captain 
Murdoch keeps yonr papers, and eoblimely gtvea 
von permission to ▼isit— yonr own property. Hav- 
mg arranged your afialrsi you prepare to return, 
enter the cars, and reach the lastatation ; and there 

Jou learn that, having left vour papers with Captahi 
inrdooh^ yon must go back and get them. WnitSng 
nome time for a return train, you at length do ao; 
but at the barrier yon have^ of courae, do passport, 
and neither of yonr two permissions, i ou find 
Tourself in the ^uord'^oiiae. After a stmggle*-Hmd 
neaven knows what toe should have done but fer 
the companionship of a ^*™ri»g old Russian ad- 
nodral, who is going to America, tSil Hr. Ar^bnldi 
nbont a cootraot for hia Qevemment, quite in Mr. 
Archibald's line, a delighttnl gentleman r— yon hear 
that, Andrew t— * after a atmnie yon have your paaa> 
port, bnt not a word besidee, aa yon are now a sna- 
pected character, and yon again commit your for* 
tunes to the oars ; there are no more traina thatday. 
At the lest station, when yon triumphant show 
yonr passport, you find that yon have left withont 
Captain Murdoch's permission, and are again put 
out. Too go back crestfallen to the fkrm, and pass the 
night with old Stevenson, who thought he was rid of 
yon. Next morning, taking advantage of the freah aw, 
yon decide to drive in with old Stevenson. Mrs. 
Steyenson dape a basket of tripe, or calfa head, or 
aooM other horrid larm-stnfl, into your hands« and 
yon stow it in the boot. Just before entering the 
ci^ yon are stopped by a soldier and bayonet and 
aaked for contraband articles, of which you say yon 
have none ; then he runs his bayoaet into the boot 
and impalea the goilty calfs head. As concealment 
argues intention to smuggle, the soldier walks off 
with it; and at last, at your own door, yon r^eioe 
at a prospect of peace. An hour afterward you 
are summoned before an officer to anawer why you 
Btaid beyond Capuin MnrdochHi permiseion at the 
farm, and why yon ataid all night, and why you have 
had 80 much trouble, and why von drove into town, 
and what busineaa yen had with the calfa head— 
and there, fbr the first time, you learn that Ohaciea, 
the son of old Stevenson, and a servant in your famO v. 
Is also a spy hi the pay of the mayor. All this, only 
the officials speakim^ a dlfibrent language, aa in tiiis 
part of Qenna^y all the police and aoldiery speak ' 



Italian, and in a correMMmdhME part of Italv, Ger- 
man* Do ]^Mi wondsff tnatl mean to leave the ahel- 
fir of each a paternal government (he first chance 
haver" As Mrs. Archibald looked 19, she found 
herself reading to the id^ air. Mr. Donglaa, with 
his hands in ma pockets, was sauntering down the 
piaMa. *'And yon den*t feel enough interest in my 
fena^nacy adventnrea^ listen r* she exclaimed. 

**Oht mita m ; yea» very--4hat is, I mean." and 
he turned and came back. ** Mra. Archibald,'* he 
said, ** you are very kind ao delicately to let me 
know haw gay and happy this young lady keeps 
heraeli She need not worry about passports, she 
caniea*-ahe is very merry— abe is quite heart-whole. 
It ia a severe medicine, but an efiectual o ne h e- 
role treatment. Thaaka." And Mr. Donglaa ab- 
ruptly walked away again. 

''Ahal** said Mra. Archibald to herselt *< How 
stupid in Andrew not to have seen and told me. 80 
the wind seta in that auarter, does it?" But it 
was a hatefiil Sundi^r tnat they all passed at the 
farm* the rain setting in, and Bfr. Donglaa pacing 
up and down the house like a caged creature, in 
luence, and glowering at the universe. And they 
Wese glad enoqgh to get back to town withont 
askiac any Oaptain Murdoch*a permission; and 
then nobody of the name of Archibald aaw any- 
thing of Mr. Donglaa for six months and more. 

He came in bright and eaiiiy oae morning, at last. 
He had just returned from his Southern trip. It had 
done him good ; he felt like a new man ; he bad 
changed the pdes ; he was in floe spirits ; he was 
gobkg to hve m earnest now ; he was reaUv glad to 
aee her. And she wae glad to see him, and Andrew 
would Yte delighted ; and he must certainly come 
back and dine with them to-day^ and it was a bar- 
gain. 

A few hoars later, aa Mr. Douglas was taking off 
hia greatooat in the hall, with the aervant?s help, 
havmg come a little early for the sske of a gossip 
with Archibald, he was arrested by a voice that 
sent the blood tingling to hia finger-ends^-the same 
Bweet intonations, and yet with a difterenee— a cahn, 
cold sound, one of those indiflerent tones, with no 
sprinft of gjadnesa in it. Then she had returned— 
was nere m this bouae 1 Mr. Douglas dismissed 
the servant, and sat down to unbutton his gloves. 
Who knew T— perhaps he could not have stood. 

" I don't mind you at all, Constance/' Mrs. Archi- 
bald waa saying* " Seeing yon every day for a 
month makea me feel as if I nad known you alwaya; 
but when Mr. Douglas agreed to come " 

'* Mr. Donglaa!" 

"Oh, yea. He waa to come anyway. He'a 
Just retnrned to-day; that's the reason I sent 
for you— I mean, that's the reason I had them put 
aai^ the aalmon we were going to have, and sent 
for a.cairiage and drove to the market post-haste for 
a calfs head and pluck— he is so foud of it, you 
know— and new, just thirty minutes before dinner," 
continued Mm. Archibald, breathlessly, "comes a 
telegram firom Andrew, saying that he will bring 
the admiral up — and hia getting the contract de- 
penda entirely on the admmd— and the admiral is 
such a.oottrm6f, and only calfs head and pluck!" 

" But it's of no conseonence," what a curious 
ring that voice had now, like froxen music 

** Of no conseqnence I" 

** W^,y, yon have a sonp— — " 

*< Yee, a aoup," aaid Mrs. Archibald, apparently 
just ready for tears. 

"And you can bofl yonr piece of aalmon in thhrty 
minutes. Oh, Pm a &moua cook I Gomel'* and 
Constance's voice thawed out all at once merrily aa 
a bird's. " Let me go with you. I will pin up my 
fionncea and make you a charming little aalad out 
of notUng in no time ; and, with olives to fill the 
gapa, and a couple of meringues— and you can aend 
out for grapea and orangea anywhere — and I will 
send home this minute for a whole armfull of flow - 

" Bnt oalfa head and pluck and an admirall" 



^ It*8 good enovgh tor a IdBg !** eritd CbnttSBoe. 
" Toa*re not folng to nak« y^m oyet Md; and loM 
a mimite of joxxt mrtf now oiTtDg for thai—*" 

*' Ofa, bat if ho miMM tho «totraot il wlU bo an 
mj fiialt. Only to thiak—lt tnlglit aa woU bo oora- 
boof attd oabbaf e—oallHi boad and plook t*' 

'* Why, it'sperfecUy delicious I'' Gotti4aAoo imm 
YowiDg. '* we'll iotrodnoo it ae aa Aiaatloaii 
novelty, if he's bo high and mighty that ho na? or law 
it before. And, bendei- 
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** BesldOB what, Constance f' 

" Oh, yoQ know I know the man. Ton don't sup- 
pose he helped ns tfafoogh that snarl aboot onr 
passports never to see ns again T Oh, he haont^d ns, 
he turned np everywhere, and— and' ** 

*' Constance, you're not goiag back again with any 
Russian admiral !" 

And then there was the gayest sort of a langh In 
reply. 

<* I suppose you mean he won't mind what the 
dinner is £fyon sit opposite. Oh, dear me! Thank 
heaven 1 well, there's no time to lose ! Constance, 
yon are my salvation 1" And, apparently, they dis- 
appeared together. 

BO this was really the end. Mr. Douglas foond 
his way into Archibald's library, and threw himself 
down in nearly as dated a condition as a man in 
fine spfaits, with the poles ohanged, and gofaig to 
live in earnest, could find himself; and there was for 
him, whatever there may be for philosophers, a 
toui annihilation of time and space m the half-honr 
before he heard Archibald's voice and the other 
man's in the hall, felt Archibald's grip on his hand, 
and. in reply to the surprised andabuiraant greeting, 
was murmuring : 

** I must get out of this, Archy ; I wonH stay to- 
day, thank you. For God's sake, let me get out of 

**<Won't stay to-day T Of all days in the year, yon 
wilL It's the greatest stroke of luck finding you 
here. Ton will entertain the man into good humor. 
I depend on you ; it's an act of friendship. Why, he's 
the all-important man in my contract." 

And then Mr. Douglas crossed the ball to the 
little drawing-room, with the pleasant assurance 
that he was not only to meet witn civUfty, but make 
himself deUghtAil to a man whose neck he would 
like to wring, and that over a dinner of calTs head 
and pluck. 

The bow which the admiral made, almost to the 
floor, as he met Mrs. Archibald and Oonstanoe. was 
repeated by Mr. Douglas, and met by a correspond- 
ing oourtesv from the ladies, and then Constance 
was cordially extending her hand to the adndral. 
The admiral was an old friend ; apparently, she had 
never seen Mr. Douglas before. 

There were a few moments of light conversation 
reminiscent of scenes In Europe, and in which he 
had no part He stood, leaning his elbow on the 
mantel and surveying her— the perfect creature; 
with something more about her than mere 
beau^; a certain dignity, too, in the place of that 
old witchery she used to aasume to oononer—too 
perfect for him. For him 7 Why shouldn't he, 
Alexander Douglas, have as perfect a wife as the 
next man! 

; By the time that Mrs. Archibald had taken the 
' admiral's arm to go out to dinner through the long, 
I dark passage, and Mr. Archibald having st61en oat 
to see about the wine, left him to conduct Miss Con- 
stance, which he did without a word, althoogb that 
slight touch on his arm made his heart beat like a 
leaf in the wind— by that time Mr. Douglas was fn a 
boiling passion. 

You would never have euessed it, though. It Just 
added a slight red to bis dark cheek, a slight Ore to 
his dark eve, and there was no occasion for him to 
utter a ByUable. The admiral, a gross eater, in the 
intervals of feeding was sufficiently entertained with 
Constance. Neither Archibald's winksnor hints ex- 
tracted a word fVom Mr. Doofrlas. 

It was upon tiie removal of the salmon that the 



trial to Mr. Dob^u baeame more than he coold 
bear. 

Aa the chief dish made its appearance, Mrs. Ar- 
chibald's cheeks tmrned lead c^or, and slie begaa- 
some inartlcnlate apology as she sawtlie admiral 
k>ok Into his plate, trying to sar, hardlj knowinr 
what she did say, that this was what Mr. Arcfalbaid 
called pot-luck— that if she had only known— that tt 
must be pardoned— that they had It because their 
friend Mr. Douglas was so exceedingly fond of it— 
mawidertng on in a periecfly despicable way and 
stopping short as she saw her husband ahragging 
bis shoulders and the admiral opening bia baggy 
eyes. 

Conatinoe came to her relief. ** Why Isn't it -an 
elegant dish, I wonderf said she. *'The boar^i 
head has always been considered a noble one, fit 
for royalty, and only to be laid on gold or Bilv«r. 

"And served ^ tlie hand of beauty," the admiral 
gallantly gave her to understand, !n as good English 
and as nttle accent as several rolling olive stones 
wonid allow. 

** That is beoause ' out of this nettle, danger, we 
pkiok this flower, safety,'" Mr. Dooglaa conde- 
scended to say, soomfbilv. 

*' Bat Pm sure the calf's head is mncb the nicer 
of Ike two." 

'*A rival of the calipee," said the admiral, with 
hia month full. 

**0h, <inite as savory as green fktT' exclaimed 
Constance. 

*'I am sure I am delighted,'* murmured Mrs. 
Archibald. 

Doaglaa was regarding Constance with an angry 
and undisguised amazement. 

'*And is It to you, sir," said the admh^, In the act 
of bolting his succulent morsel, '* that I do owe " 

"I, sir?" cried Douglas, in a mighty voice, and 
pushing back his plate. "I, sir? 1 loath it!" 

There was a moment of blank sQence and ntter 
oonstematlott. 

** Oh, Mr. Douglas," whimpered Mrs. Archibald. 

"Douglas I" exclafaned her husband, as the ad- 
mhral opened his eyes at this exhibition of the 
lesser morals. And there would have been an 
earthquake but fbr the silver voice piping np at 
that moment 

'* If you had only said so a year and a-half ago, 
Mr. Doug^," said Constance, addressing Mm fier 
first remark, "how much you might have been 
spared !" And thereat out came the whole stoiy, 
and not without embelKshments : fbr having heara, ' 
since her return, that Mr. Douglas had dined hen 
and dhied there, and dined in the other place, and 
alwaya on oalf s head and pluck, Constance knew 
how to set it out and spare nobody. In a way 
that made the admiral, with the disoomfited vic- 
tim before him, lay down his arms and lean ba<^ 
in a mellow roar uiat shook the little dining-room. 
But not at the whole story ; no — Hln Constence'a 
pari, and all that related to her, carefully omitted. 

" You had better teU the rest of it, Constance," 
said Douglas, ominously, across the table. 

" Oh, ' I came awav then,' as the old gosSfp 
used to say,'* she cried, gayly. 

^* The rest Is concerning a young lady ^" 

"Aleck !" 

"Who regards the preparation of this dish aa 
dissection, its eigoyment as cannibSlisti^, Its ap- 
pearance as a murderous mess, and who is yet 
able to declare it fit for a king, perfectly delidoos, 
more savory than green fat" 

" Why, so it is !" cried Constance, 
fat is absolutely detestable !" 

'<0h!" quavered Mrs. Archibald. "This to 
dreadful 1" 

But all at occe Mr. Archibald saw the Situation, 
and lauded to match the admiral. " On whom shall 
we rely r' he said. 

" On me !" said the admiral ; and he was as good 
as his word, and finished that calfs bead and pluck. 

SHence, broken only by commonplaces, took the 
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ptece o! the mmrfnent dmfog that ojoerafion, and 
wUle the Mind, the BMiingiiM and the frdt, dii- 
appeared. 

*'ItUDk/' Mid Mtb. Archibald, '«that w« wfll 
kava our tea In the drawlMr-room." 

" That ia right, my dear/' said Mr. Archibald. 

«*Qoite right,*' Mid the admiral, ffomd into the 
moat eompleta good humor. **And ISr. Archibald 
and I ihail hare some worda together." 

The upshot of which words were that Mr. Archi* 
bald had Ua oontraot, and Mrs. Archibald now hu 
a larger diniiV'ioom. 

Bat it la a great diMdvantage to lorers that the 
new dining-room hM no such long, dark passage to 
the drawing-room as the old ooe had. For Mrs. 
Archibald, hnrryiflg tfarooc^h it on that day whose 
erents had bden too mneh fbr her, wu already in 
the drawing-room while Constance stQl lingered dls- 
ensaAing the netthig of her fringe from something 
that had oanght it u the door closed, DonglM cere- 
aoBionsly and stiiBy waiting behind her. As she 
atooped, he thoof^t he conld see the color growing 
rieher and richer on the velvet cheek ; he could not 
aee a thing. 

*' ShaU I help yon f ' he said, at iMt 

He stooped over her, his fevered hand touched 
her ioy one--it wm too mnoh for mortal flesh. 

■*Too may marrr him 1" he exclaimed, in a fierce 
whisper. ** He will care for yon m he does for his 
calipash. Bnt not-^not—not till I have had yon in 
my anna again !" 

And M he Mid it, he had snatched her there, he 
waa holding her ftist, his lips were on hers. After 
that the deluge, the Judgment, no matter what ! 

And after Uiat? Oniv two arms round his neck, 
two shining eyes looking into his, two red lips 
pressed again and again on his own. 

** How coald— how conld—how conld you trMt 
me sof she wm whispering. 

•*I? JV* 

And very likely the new engagement would have 
been broken then and there, U Mrs. Archibald had 
not Mt a seal upon it with the blaze of the candle 
In her hand, ana in her womanly delight at the pic- 
ture that she mw, forgotten all about the outrage 
to her friendship by thcM impostors upon her calf s 
bead and pluck. 

*' We shall never have any tripe cooked in our 
boose, fehall we, dear?" some one wm Mying, in a 
great gale of laughter that night. 

** Nor tonguM and sounds." 

*' Nor fouM, nor Musage, nor ealf s head and 
pluck, nor " 

'* Calf 8 head and pluck 1 By the heaven above 
me!" criM DougiM, *Mt shall be set on my- table, 
and have its benediction, on each anniversary of my 
wedding-day 1" 

**Then, sir," criM Constance— " then, sir, your 
irifb will spend that day in fasting, humiliation and 
prayer I" 



Architecture of Birds. 

BiBPS, Uke Mvage men, bufld with the material 
which comM readlMt to hand* The kinaflsher uses 
the flshbonM which are the remnanta of its feast ; 
roots and fibres line the nest of the fleld-hauntiDg 
rook ; while its cousin, the erow, which frequents 
warren and sheep* walk, finds a suitable material in 
fhr and wool. 

A nest of chaffinch ukenin the neighborhood of a 
hooM, WM shown at a meeting of the Zoological So- 
ciety, which had been partly constructed out of 
blotting paper, fragments of visiting cards and mot- 
toes from crackers, and a naturalist of eminence 
stated that he Imew of more than one instance of a 
nest being built with the wires from soda bot- 
tles. The tools, moreover, m well m the material, 
determine the architecture of birds.* The delicately 
woven nest of the wren is associated with lonj; legs 
and a slender beak, while others, heavy of body but 



weak of foot and bill, content themselves with 
merely arranging sticks on a well-chosen branch ; 
but the fem-fowi, with far clumsier tools, must per- 
force lay eggs on the bare ground. 

It appears there Is a natural law which connects 
or correlates the mode of nest-building with the 
color of the female bird. When the nest conceals 
the sittlng-bhrd, m a rule, both sexes are adorned 
With gay colors, but when the male bird only is con- 
spicuous, while the female Is obscure in hue, the i 
nest is open, so m to expose the sitting-bird in view. 
As color is more variable than structure or habit, it 
is generally the character which hM been modified, 
though sometimes the modification of the nest and 
of the color act and rMOt on one another. The end 
of aU>this ia the preservation of the female, upon 
whose safety the niture well-being of the young de- 
pends. This ^protective resemblance'' Is not 
confined to birds, for It may be witnessed in insects 
and other animals. 

A bird-buflder who constructs not for mere co-. 

rry, but for the more serious business of life, ia 
red-breast horn-bill. Specimens of this bird 
are to be seen in the zoological gardens, but m fhr 
M we know, it hM never exmbited its peculiar 
powers M a nest-builder there. In fact, the female 
can scarcely be said to build. Its nest is gener- 
ally constructed in the hollow of a tree, and Im- 
mediately the period of incubation begins the male 
bird sets to work to wall op the aperture in 
the tree, leaving the female bird only a small slit 
through which K can receive air and nourishment, 
which the male bird suppliM. In this confinement 
it remaina until the young birds are fit to talce wing, 
when the opening u broken away by the powerful 
beak of the lord and master, and his mate and 
young ones liberated. 

Mr. Wood, the naturalist, Mys that the hom-biU 
of Africa and America behave in this particular in 
exactly the same manner, although they are widely 
distinct in the ornithological system. 



The Taka Country on the Borders 

of Soudan and Abyssinia. 

LnoTSMAirr PatnEArx, one of the adventurous 
Eiiglishmen who travel into almost inaccessible 
points. Just M they climb mountains for the fhn of 
It, started from MasMwa, and, passing through 
*B4raka, reached Taka. ^ey found it of a more 
hflly character than B&raka, bnt the general nature 
of the soil and vegetation undergoM little change. 
Nine hours' marching led us into a toadt, at the en- 
trance of which the leading camebof the caravan 
were attacked by liona ; but the matchlocks of the 

Sallant escort were solBcient to drive off the Inva- 
era, who are anythiuff hot the noble, courageous 
beasts romance um pictured them. We ourselvM 
had ridden some way ahead, up a gorge, situated 
between two precipitous clifb, which, narrowing m 
we advanced, conducted us to Mveral wells, dug 
deeply hi the sand. On arrival here, we were saloted 
by the barking of hundreds of dogs, which seemed 
to issue forth firom every part of the rugged helghtaby 
which we were surrounaed ; but it wm two o'clock 
in the-moming, and so dark that it wm impossible to 
discover anything but a soft spot to lay our bedding 
on. On awakiuff . we found we were between a couple 
of villages, which clustered up the sides of the hills 
Uke cells in a beehive ; In fact, there wm not a pro- 
jecting slab of rock which did not serve m the 
ground, or, rather, only floor of a tiny cabin. 
Although small, the houses were of a much superior 
character to those we had hitherto f&llen in with. 
They were all circular In shape, and built of rubble, 
with well-thatched roofs. As for ourselves, we found 
a pleasant grove of date-trees to rest under during 
the day, and in the cool of the evening climbed up 
to the eyriM of the inhabitants, who received as hos- 
pitably. 
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Ptaiing by the veil, «hsr«, by 

cuinj Mp*ct, we were tha obJecU nt mingled inter- 
Mt >nd klum to urenl daaiMli who were em- 
plond In dnwiag water, wa elamlieied otct a ilixht 
voilaeiiee, and toiind oniielTM cloae to the mclropaUi. 
Wa fomiit It nrj exten^Te, and oecnpied b; about 
flRy ihouaand cameU. bat, nnlartanatelj, unrlj all 
of tbem femalea and yoong ones. Worai oaoaot 
glis an Idea of the nomber «f bomad cattle Id po«- 



... B territoty wfaieh belongs to It Naarir eveiy 
bonM of Um Tillage waa bnllt of malt, and In the 
le beehiTe itjle of architectnre aa those of the 



Mof &e Hei 



tfait thej are daaoended ttwa Arabs of {he He^jli, 
dliclalmiiw any aonoectjon In blood with the chU> 
dnn of Hun 1 and their phjilognDmr does not 
belle their prelenrions. — - -« 

Tba chleEi and upper cluees sbSTO thsir heads, 
and wear a aknil-cap or torbaa. and genarsU; rqjolss 
in ft gauditj • KSroldered ti\k lad^teyah, or lut, 
of E^>pt^B DunuTactura : bat the common people 
-wear onW a dirty rag, and delight In allowing their 
locks to Ul bi tUck tingleta of oonaideiBble lei^th, 
well smeared with miitton4an(iw, and k«pt in order 
with a short, pointed, and often beantifolly oamd 
Btieh. which is ftftene pat all timea to the hair, and 






nb. Tba hmalea. 



patUooat, and a naoUaoe of bead* toMteStMr 
ansky charms. 

The nam* of tbsM people ud tMt rillaaae li 
Sabdertt. One bamlst ia ealr m slon^a lluyo fe«M 



, was islsd by an aodent AsU . 
lesTiag iSTeral aoot, the eUcet of whan minDeeM 
IndDeeaofsatoUMohieAlan. Tb«a»a*el a dadafsfc, 
It sesKK, toiM M eioeptjon to the raat •( &• vecU, 
and tha wont of human piwiens Ufa aa ataiaA 
In (bem la la tU mast etow^ad baoMa of mm. 
Jaalooay entered tte heart of om of Oa MOnr 
bntbera, who biT«isl«d Ika •taaikh to a loo^r 
plaaa,aad then slaHHd Uffitotbekeart. Ba«l 
not, howerer, Uto ta nroflt iff Ua baaabesj loar. 
Bomar. with Its thooBi^ loMMa, aoea hto^t tka 
news of the asiMiiiialUn to tEs aaBeftkt lioahlir 
otthemardandman, whadaDomead kac mm la 
tha fisTPUM aBihaMaa. ~ 
rlBd to p'— '- --* -" 



Homot, wttb its Uuraa^d laiMMa, aooi 
" in totfieeanaf 
rha daDomead 

aa. HewaaMi 
___, _. altw * Idal. L 

daatk. Pa(ioiieatfdaei]ib«aMoid«daaa 

dItioD The daoghtet most forglra iba.airtniraf 
her fittner, and taUeoade fM UaaaaMk.- ^»MJiii 
ralkMdloda,aadbewMLBMe'- Tli iifca ijii 
spUt into two dralhetlOBs: th iiiiaiawwii^ 
dared and nimdsnr rale aaiok aa Ma. nidlkM 
mattarntaospiBairtheyaiaiBasnatttaila " 



kOma AUBRAT'S BUMIIXR-WORK. 



Agues Aalffay's Sommer-Work. 

" Wu that* «nt Mch pemi^t Htn to AgiiM 
rahring (0 go to the naonlaini, ud daeluing ihe 
wD rtaj *t Emm wIOi Um etxA all SnmineT." 

Mn. Aibr*)' wu worriad, ud her tones wen 
BOOB at lb* pMMOtnt HCr hoabuid vu bar si- 
tmllTa IbtaMr, who than qoletlj aakad 

■* What TuioD did Afoea ^\- ' - 
•t«r «t home ?" 

■' Ranwi, ludMd ! uiruinr. 

a gfriahonld nfuaa r__, 

wmtaiJiw^Miaa, tad petilat In atiTing 



If than vai bd; raaioa why 
■p«nd the Boauner at tha 
hara whUa 



that 7on vsl lUTer eo a 
joa certalnlT wtnl to W 



I aball b« at bona," aaU Hr. Anbrmy. 

Tha nmiadar [1 niUMuaHuT, Chkria*. I knoir 
auTWhar* with tha elrti, yet 
_ KM tham aaWed In lift, aod 
. __ .. _. ifthaTne»ergo«nywhBw." 
In otbar vorda." pnl In bar bnabtod, "tbM 
wiu not get hoibanli onlaa the; go out to find 
them. Agnea doei not want ODa,ao aba deelioM 
•rhit to bar wonld be t naleaa errand." 

"Agnea-li Inconlgibla," tartly rapUed tha Ud/. 
" I bare ordarad Iba men to oone to-moirow and 
l Utiiltnr e ftw» foe 
people aaj il I u 
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you liBten as Ciirelessly as If there were no cause 
for anxiety." 

** Nor do I feel any other way than pleased in this 
instance it I mast acknowledge the faeU Yon will 
have May and Edna and Clarence, and why cannot 
Agnes be left with me if she so desires? Von toM 
me when yon came back last year that she worried 
you all the season by refusing to dance or to play 
croquet, or angle for one of the glow-worms always 
to be found on the piazzas or In the bar-rooms of 
hotels." 

* ' CharleSf do be sensible. Yon know I am utterly 
worn out tryins to ieoure eligible matches for the 
girls, and, as I have told them very pUinly, this 
round is taken for the last time, and I wanted them 
all to go. Sometimes plain girls marry advanta- 
geously, and I wanted Agnes to go." 

** Excuse me, Lucy, if you please,*' replied|her 
listener. ** I furnish the money for these campaigns, 
but I wish to be permitted to remain in ignorance of 
all such eflbrti as yon choose to make in this direc- 
tion. Agnes, thank God, Is unwilling to repeat the 
experiments of last season, and two months ago I 
promised her she should stay at home if she wished." 

"And marry one of your clerks while I am gone !" 
•comfuUy exclaimed his wife, 

"She gave other reasons for wishing to stay," 
said the husband, resuming his paper andending the 
conversation. 

The kouse was pat in a condition of discomfort, 
the majority of the rooms being dismantled, and all 
of them having the appearance of prospective un- 
ocoopaocy, and finally the travelers were ready to 
go. XJp to the last they tried to induce Agnes 
to go, and then went away, firmly believing that a 
week of loneliness would suffice to convince her that 
their locaUty was the pleaaantest. In fact, Mrs. 
Anbray had impresaed it upon her husband that he 
was to send her on if she would consent later on. 
It is needless to say he had consented. 

The next morning, as father and daughter sat at 
the breakflsst-table, talking and laughing, a ring at 
the door-bell was heard. 

" There, Agnes, you have a caller already. What 
would jour mother say if she knew you were recelv- 
faig visits betore breakfhst? Perhaps it is a beau." 

"No danger, fkther. I am nci intending matri- 
mony, and it is not too early for a caller ; we are very 
late this morning." 

At that moment the maid-of-all-work annonnced 
a gentleman, and Agnes at once invited him to take 
breakfast with them. 

"Agnes is bent on having her way, Mr. Nealy,". 
said the host, as he proceeded to serve him with the 
cup of coffee which Agnes had insisted he should 
take while she went lor her working materials. 
" The house is like a barrack, but we will have it 
fixed in a few days to our liking. But tell me what 
^e is trying to do with her pencil and brushes?" 
* " She wiU be a good artist, if she perseveres," re- 
plied that gentleman. " She has a genuine love for 
art, and her inclinations have not heretofore been 
quite gratified, if I may judge ft'om her present zeal 
and appreciation." 

" what inceative bat the now that was not hen 
before?" 

"Your permission to remain at home, sir. At 
least, notlung has seemed to delight her'more.'' 
> . "Agnes, dear, what does all your work mean ?• I 
thought vou staid at home to keep me company, 

ion naughty puss !" said her fether to Agnes, wi^o 
ad meantime returned, with her arms fwl of artist 
■ materials. 

" I shall not neglect you, be assured/* laughingly 
retorted the girl ; " but," she continued, '* you know 
I want to paint well. GrandCather was a painter. 
.Why shoQW I not have the talent he used so success- 
IhUy?" 

'* Don't ever mention that (hct in your mother*! 
hearing, Agnes. She cannot endure to remember 
thai her father was a portrait-painter anymore than 
she UkQs to recall the fact that mint commenced at 



a carpenter; yet t am glad the carpenter's son is 
able to help the painter's granddaughter to cultivate 
the gift she has inherited from him. It looks like 
compensation to him for all the sorrow he felt in 
faiUng to have hfai calling appreciated by his only 
child, and in seeing her marry a carpenter's son. 
Don*t yon think so. child f* 

" I think this, father," said Agnes, soothingly ; 
'* if I do inherit grandfather^s talent for the brusn, it 
is a kind of atonement to mother for the dispoaitioa 
I have inherited from my father's father." 

Mr. Aubray rose from the table and kissed his 
daughter, and then departed to his down-town 
office. 

He was keenly sensitive, and the appreciation 
shown his feehngs by his daughter was something 
he could not composedly consider. It stirred bis 
heart-strings to hear her express herself as ahe had 
Just done, and was always doing when the slightest 
occasion presented itself. 

He had loved his father and brothers with all hit 
heart; and having no sisters, and not rememberiog 
his mother, he hsd loved them moro than is com- 
monly the case. His brothers Uved ip distant States, 
and after their lather's deatii they had been much 
separated. 

He alone of aU his family had prospered greatly; 
and, though he had shared his means with them, his 
wife had made no sign to them or theirs, and the 
gulf had not grown narrower at the veartwent by. 

Every season he had sent them gifts, and had re- 
membered his nieces and nephews with every trin- 
ket and toy that money could tecurt; but the 
personal intercourse was Umited to an occasional 
visit on his part and nothing more. Inttinctively 
they knew, each and all, that his home was not so 
open to them as his heart, and knowing his titnation. 
they respected it Agnes always reminded him ot 
his own family, and occasionaly he indulged in the 
hope that she would some time know them. 

Meanwhile the subject of aU these thonghts was 
bu^ widi her lesson, woi^ing so enthusiastically 
that it required the steady watchfulness of her 
teacher to keep her ttom going too fast, and spoil- 
ing what she had don6. A morning or two alter, 
she was engaged in helping her lather find %n im- 

Eortant paper, and, in looldng over the contents of 
is desk for a second time, had her attention a^ 
tracted by a pleoe of paper which had fallen fk'om a 
pocke^diarT, and which she took up to read mote 
carefullv. tier own name caught her attention, and 
she read as follows : 

" Our Agnes is now teventeen ; plain in features, 
though the brightest of all onr chilaren in tome re- 
specu. She has the voice of a bird, and it con- 
stantly being told that her gift is an nnconunon one, 
and worth cidtivation. She will cease to feel as 
she dees now when the it older and hat other 
duties; though she nowpertitts fai siting that she 
will ncyer marry, nnd will not give up her taste for 
trn.tii for all the farmer's tons in the country." 

** Brave gitl she is, too." thought Agnes, and 
taking up the slip, and fcrjetting for the time aU 
about the missing {taper, khe weat with it to her 
Cather. 

" This means Uncle Caleb's daughter, does it not, 
fhther?" 

" Why, ves ; but where did you get itf* 

" Out of your desk : and I want some inTormation 
on this subieot. How did you happen to have this 
detached slip and nothing more?'' 

" I cut it from a long letter and put it in my 
memorandum-book to remind me of the child." 

" For what reason?" demanded Agnes. 

" For the simple reason that I wanted to de some- 
thing for her." 

"And what have yon done?" 

f< Nothing at yet. Your mother's preparations 
and my business afRdrs have quite driven it out of 
my mind. But I will think it over." 

" There Is no nse ol further consideration of thit 
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fobject,^ said the girl saacilj. " I will answer tbis 
•lip of paper myBelf. Uncle Caleb^s poB^office is 
Welton, is it not?" 

'* Yes, Agnes, bat do not write,*' he said, in an 
aiudoos manner, extending his hand to take the 
paper. 

** Please sit still five minntes, sir, and jon may 
tell me why not." 

" Because I had not shown my brother the kind- 
ness he had a right to expect, and I will not pain 
him more than I can help. Some time I will see a 
way to serve Agnes and will then gladly do so." 

'^Yoo may keep yonr seat now, father, untO I 
write to Uncle CaJeb all the same, and then I want 
4 check.^ 

•* For what?" 

" To inclose to nncle." 

** For what purpose, Agnes? He most not be 
pained." 

*' For Agnes Anbray. I want her to come to New 
York, and Keep me company all Sommer. She can 
practice while I paint" 

** Oh, Agnes I" said her father, his Dace floshing 
yonthfully, " how I should like to have It done !" 

*' Well, you will not have the privilege, for I intend 
to manage the matter mvself." 

«* But, daughter, it will not answer. Your mother 
tod sisters would come back hnmedlately if they 
dreamed of such a proposition being made ; and, 
indeed^ I would not subject my niece to anv unpleas- 
antness that might arise from her coming/' 

" Neither would I. But." she asked, patting on a 
mock-stem look, and taking a dignified attitude, 
'* father, was grandfather a coward ?" 

'* No." said that wondering individuaL 

*' Neither am I," mischievously retorted the girl. 
^ Now we have a long season of quiet before us, 
and in that time Agnes could ei^oy numberless op- 

Eortunities Ao never could have at home. If she 
as genius, we can find It out for her ; and if she 
has not, the visit will do us both good. There, will 
that suit vou?" 

** Oh, aaughter, I have longed to see this day for 
years. How thoughtful you aro I How like your 
uncle !" 

" If I am, then he win understand me, and I think 
it is time I was writing. But, (ktber, you are the 
one whose unselfishness Is to be commended, for 

Siu will have two young ladies instead of one to en- 
rtidn, and your powers will be taxed to the utter- 
most." 

Agnes forced the careless speeches she was mak- 
ing, and when he had left the room tears fell upon 
the letter she was writing. 

She bad never appreciated his position so clearly 
as now, although she had always lived in sympathy 
with him. Now she was resolved to make what re- 
paration she could for all the selfishness he had en- 
oured fh>m others for so long. 

The letter was speedily written, and she handed 
it to her father with some little show of pride. He 
stood waiting, smiling like a happy boy, as he doubt- 
less felt at that moment 

" Put in a generous check, fkther, and add a line 
when you get to the office." 

«*You will not be lonelv to-day, darling? You 
have done too noble a deed to suffer from any 
cause," were his parting words as he left her. 

That evening, when he came In an hour earlier 
than usual, he looked brighter and happier than she 
had ever seen him. 

*• You sent the letter, fktherr' 

" Yes ; and I wrote to Caleb to come with Agnes, 
for I thought my little girl would like to meet her 
unde." 

" That I would !" she cried. ^ But why did I not 
think of that? I wanted to compass this plan 
myself. But wait a moment I will be back 
dircctiy." 

She was gone before he could object, and when 
she came back was laughing gayly. 

** What have jou been up to, Agnaaf* 
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** Never mind now, but oome to dinner. I am 
half-starved, and the savory odor from that table is 
more tlian I can witiistand. Come." 

Mr. Aubray was. too well satisfied just then to 
object to anytliing his daughter proposed, and when 
the cook came in with the meat instead of the maid, 
and spilled gravy on his ooat-sleeve, he ondy laughed, 
and declared it of no consequence. He did not even 
notice the absence of the regular attendant 

Nearly a week later a telegram came to Agnes, 
sajring that Agnes and her unole would be with 
them on the 20th. 

*< My birthday, Agnes," her father said. ^ Caleb 
remembered it But what telegram does he mean ?" 

" The one I sent him, I suppose," was the demure 
reply. *' The day you came home and told me vou 
had written for uncle, I left the room and sent him 
a telegram announcing the sending of the Invitation, 
and begging that he would not refose." 

«*Youdid,eh?" 

** Yes. and that was where EUen was when yon 

ot vour coat ruined by the oook. But it made her 
eel better than anything else that could have hap- 
pened. She vowed you wero never such a real 
gentleman as you showed yourself when she greased 

your broadcloth." 

«« « « * • * 

The brothers met again after years of parthig, 
and their reunion was one of peneot happiness to 
all concerned. 

"New York seemed nearer to me after I got 
i^gnes's telegram than it had ever before, John," 
said his honest-hearted broths; ** and there seemed 
notliing for us to do only to mak» ready and start, 
though it was my busy time on the fann ud the 
boys are not home firom school." 

**And Agnes is more like her oousin than she 
is her own sisters, Caleb, and I am certain we are to 
rejoice over their meeting all the rest of our lives," 
answered his brother. 

The two ghris were more alike In disposition than 
if they had been sisters. Both were s^itg and 
healthy, blessed with afledionscto ways and good 
sense, and were therefore merry as the days were 
lomr. 

Their fathers were the most contented of men ; 
seeming never to grow weair of being together, 
laughing and chatong as do boys who nave more 
glee than quiet in their hearts, and who cannot re- 
press it 

• « • • • • 

Three months later the mother and sisters, who 
with their brother and a party of friends were tra- 
veling in Canada previous to tnebr retom hone, re- 
ceive a letter f^om Agnes and her father, which 
startled one of the party out of all composure. 

Notliing could make Mrs. Aubray believe, after 
the letters were read, that the entire affair had not 
been planned before they left home. But notUoff 
could be done, for t)ie letters were a week old, and 
the household had ffone by this time* 

A|rnea's letter told of the long visit of her cousin, 
whioi had not been mentioned before; of her 
uncle's stay of several weeks with them, and of her 
father's happiness. Then she told them of the plan 
which, suddenly formed, was to be speedily carried 
out, and they were to be off at once. 

"We sail to-morrow," she oondaded, "Uncle 
Caleb, auntie, father, Agnes and myself. Agnes is 
a genius, and father wrote to Uncle Caleb to let her 
go abroad two vears for study. She has a wonder- 
fm vofce, and has made sucn rapid progress that 
this step was advised by her teacher. Uncle and 
auntie came on last week ; and now all is arranged. 
Uncle has recently become quite wealthy; rich de- 
posits of diver having been found on his western 
property, and a company of rich speculators having 
bought the land of him at a great priee. He is now 
richer than father will ever be, and has offered- to 
take me with Agnes, and we both are to- remain 
as long as we think needful for her. Auntie's 
widowed sister is with the children, and the sons art 
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to maosM wUIe they trt ftw»j. Uncle nrfedfkillieri 
to go wtth xm, and £• his oonetoded to do m, hop- 
faui to fmproTe Ut kealtli, wUeh reovirat attentioiL 
He writoe hit phme to you, and teus 70a tbit be 
will retiini wtth noeto end emitte iniaboot two 
months. EDen and Hannah will hare charge of the 
house, and Mr. Lake wtU ttav here at night until 
70a return. Ton will find n hi good order, for 
Agnes and I hare been famona boosekeepers all 
the season. We are sorry to lesTe withoot aeehig 
TOO, bnt ande coold not wait, because he moat get 
home before the boUdajs. We make no prepar- 
ations for there is no time ; bot aontle will D07 for 
OS in London or Paris." 

*' Agnes,*' called her Ihther fh>m the foot of the 
stairs, '* sre 700 sore that 70a have written every- 
thing to 7oor mother and sisters, and told them of 
our planaf 

** Tea, bideed, fliUher, and so baa cooshi Agneo; 
the7 know or wiU know all that we do." 

*^Did 70V toU Toor mother, Uttle girl," said Uncle 
Caleb, potting hia arm aboot her, as she came 
down to them, ** that 700 were the origin of all 
this recent happiness, and that it is to 70a we owe 
•nrreonionr' 

** Next Sommer, or when 700 girls get back, we 
will take 700 to see 7oar Uncle Hanj ; he has been 
sOeat long enoogh, and we haTo written him that we 
most see mai aa soon as we get back. If his lands 
are not broad enoogh, or his noose large enooah, he 
haa had means sent to him to enlarge both, for 
reaU7 there ia so moch happiness to be foond in 
befaia happ7, and so moch more in making others 
so, tniU we intend to keep on being and doing the 
rest er ovr Mtss, and Agnes, too will show os the 
waT as TOO haTe once before." 

And the7 were all a happierlsmOT from that time, 
and not eran the mother ever had cause in after 
7ears to regret Agnes's Sommer work. 
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' Aa !" said the CaXd, ^ the Lord of the Big Head 
is a terrible feUow." 

** He ia," said the old man of the tribe. "Allah 
preeenre os fh>m his wrath." 

These words were said one CTenlng in the camp, 
some little time after oor misadventore with the lion, 
aa related a short time since. 

Por I had taken to Tisiting the watoh-fires ol the 
Kab7lea prett7 often of a night, for the sake oi 
Hsten^ to the qoaint stories the7 were so fond of 
telling. 

•• few men," said the Cald, ''escape without 
coming into contact with him, more or less. I had 
a terrible adveDture once." 

**Tnr some of this tobacco," I said, <iuietl7, as I 
passed m7 pouch, and the Cald very willingly filled 
the bowl of his pipe. 

There is no accounting for tasto in pipes. That 
of mT IHend the Caid had a large, open bowl, a tre- 
mendously long jasmine stom, and a mouth-piece 
of amber— so big that when 1 once, to oblige him, 
partook of a pipefbl. I felt as if I was suflering all 
the thne from an amber-gag. 

** Yes," said the Caid, '* it was amongst the moun- 
taina further south, where I had been Journeying 
forfsome days. The weather wss Tory hot, and the 
sun and wind scorching. I did not feel it somnch, 
however, for my burnouse was new, and the camel 
I rode magnificent. You like riding a good camel f 
he said. mtorrogstiTely. 

•' No," 1 said, bluntly, for the Kabvles bsTO a 
phrewd contempt for one who makes believe ; *' it 
always makes me feel sick." 

•« Want of use." he said, pityingly. '* To be 
mounted on a good-bred camel with one low htimp 
— an animal that goes like the whirlwind over the 
long stretches of sand— ia glorious." 



I had sooh a eamd, and hia speed waa magntft- 
eent He noTor seemed to tire, and wt apad acras 
thedeaertatoorwiU. 

I was mounted on flayed, and aa wa went at a 
gentle pace through a rugged eoontry, sprinkled 
with small palma, eoaiae grasses, and the prickly 
cactua; I held hfan back; for it struck ma that at 
an7 moment an antelope might apring up, and aa I 
had m7 gun. a piece wondettul hi its tmtn, I hcmed 
to carT7 back with me aeroes the camel that wmeh 
would make a aplemBd sddition to our feaal. 

The onl7 other arm I posse ss ed wss a loog^ fcaen, 
narrow-bladed knife stack in m7 girdle. 

But that long-barreled piece, it wonld earrr a 
large bullet to a tremendous distance, and Ita kilnng 
powera were arand. I need acarcel7 teU 700 that 
it was carefiiD7 loaded and primed, read7 Cor the 
first head of game that should sppear. 

We were getting wearr, mr camel and I, toward 
OTening, for our Joome7had been long and painftil ; 
but home was growing nearer, and we went on at a 
gentle pace, tifi auddenl7 a low, deep, echoing roar 
told me that there was a lion someirhera m the 
neiahborhood. 

8a7ed uttered a low sigh, and stopped short, aa 
if to give me time to get read7 m7 gun; but aa the 
roar sounded awa7 to the riaht, I urged him on, 
when the roar was agahi heard, and thm time from 
right in fh>nt. 

Now, as the countr7 rose up mnedlT on either 
side hi a wa7 that was quite impsssable for a camelf 
there waa nothing for it but to go steadHy on. 
keeping a good lookout in the narrow raTine I had 
to traverM, and be ready to urge on the camel aa 
soon as a clear road was open. 

Te have gone on faat now meant faiviting any 
lurking lion to make a spring : whfle quiet progress- 
ion, perhaps, meant sending the fierce animal away. 

For. as yon saw the other day, the lion at timea 
will not stay to be hunted ; he will oTen ahow re- 
spect to a traTeler by hurrying out of hia way ao aa 
not to alarm him. 

80, encouraging flayed, I want steadily on through 
the narrow way, which wound so about that I comd 
see bot a very abort distance before me, and as 
short a distance behind. 

Traveling at soch times becomes terrible work; 
but I put my trust in Allah, held my gun ready, 
with its long barrel ahinlng In the son, and, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out to the right and left, I went on. 

*« It ia a male lion," I aaid to myself, at last, •* and 
he has been magnanimous. He has had reapect to 
me and my tribe, and gone on." 

I had scarcely thoaght this, and determined to 
urge my course onward so aa to get out of the nar- 
row denle, when there was a loud, hollow roar fh»m 
behind a clump of cactus, Just a little in advance. 

My camel stopped short, and began to heaTO it* 
self about uneanly, and for a few momente I thought 
of tnmhig back, only a moment's consideration told 
me that this wss more dangerima than fcrfng for- 
ward, since, with my gun ready, I could Ira at an 
advancing enemv. 

If I went bacKwsrd, it waa like inviting the lien 
to run along the rocka above me, and to apring upon 
my back. 

it waa not to be thought of; so I said a fbw worda 
to my camel agsin. and tried to go on ; but Bayed 
set its legs out widelv and uttered a strange ncsse, 
showing its fear of the danger that waa before us. 
More tlisn that, he tried to turn round once more 
and run back. 

'* It is not to be thought of, Saved."* I exclaimed. 
*' Go on. my eon. and even yet the non may let us 
pass on in peace." 

The noise had ceased ; so we proceeded again, 
with Bayed lifting his legs very cautiomly, and more 
thsn once taming round his long neck, aa- if to see 
whether I was resdy with my gun. 

We got along for another flfly yardk, and then I 
became aware that tlie wild beast we hsd heard 
was creeping slong behind the plants and piecea ol 
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rock, M M to keep ft little ahead of nt. 8till» I 
hoped that it would go oft without our aeeing H. mj 
idea l>eiiig that it was a male lion; bat all hope 
was crashed down by the sight of a tawny sUn 
•ome twenty Tarda ahead. 

Then Bayed stopped short, and I sat there, gasfaig 
at a great lioness which had leaped into the middle 
of the path, and now stood there, writhing her tail, 
showing her teeth, and with her eyes glowering at 
Be ftnioosly. 

Aa I said, she^was about twenty yards from me, 
and presented a fine shot ; bat I was so t^en by 
sarpnse that I forgot my gnn, and sat looldng at 
the great creatore. 

Arter gazing at ns for a few moments, she sat 
down like a cat, and remained motionless till Saved 
tamed his head, as if to ask me why I did not fire, 
when the lioness ronsed herself, took a conple of 
fitepe forward, aad prepared to q>rtaig. 

Bhe looked now frightftil, with her ears laid flat, 
her eyes half-closed, and her glistening white teeth 
apparently longhig to stahi themselves with blood. 

At this moment my feeling of terror seemed to 
give way to a wish to act: and. half tUnking that I 
ehonld be too late, I raised my gan to my shonlder, 
said a fbw soothins words to Bayed, so as to keep 
him oniet, and took oarefhl aim at the lioness. 

Before I could fire with any degree of certainty, 
ciie made a bonod, and landed fonr Tarda nearer to 
me, cronching down for another spring. 

Portnnat^, Bayed stood firm, and I fired Jnst as 
the beast was rising for a second spring ; and then 
I prepared to boand oat of my sadole, so as to ayold 
the onslaught of the wounded beast 

Judge oTmy surprise, then, ss the smoke cleared 
off, to see the lioness lying upon her side, struggHng 
with all the appearance of naving recelTod a fhtu 
wound. 

This being the case, I hastfly reloaded, so as to 
giT6 it a finishing shot ; and I had Just got my pow- 
der and bullet down and the piece primed, when 
the monster gsTO a barah, howling ciy , and stretched 
itself out— dead. 

1 felt that I had made a wonderfbl shot, and could 
scarcely belicTe it true ; but there lay the Honess, 
and to fire again would have been a mere waste of 
powder and shot Bo, urging Bayed forward, I 
weal on to where the lioness lay, and was debating 
within myself fh>m where I sat as to the possibility 
of taking off the skin for a trophy, and admiring the 
beaatifm tawny coat, when there was a tremeiMous 
roar aboTe me on the right, and I nearly let fall my 
ffun as I saw, right aboTe me, a monstrous male 
Bon looking fiercely down at me. and lashing its 
tail as it set up Its mane, end seemed to be audng 
me why I had slain its wife. 

To retreat would have been madness; to hope 
for a second shot of so much good fortune, folly. 
All I could do was to take the best aim I oould, and 
fire. 

And this I did, just as the great beast waa about 
to spring. 

My shot took good eflbct. for It broke one of the 
monster's hind-fogs ; and instead of making a clear 
bound fh>m the rocks right upon me, it fell short 
and rolled OTcr. 

'* Quick, Bayed, quick !'' I cried, trying to force 
the camel onward. 

But the poor creature waa so frightened tiiat it 
stood perfectly still; the Tslnable moment that 
would naTc placed us beyond the lion's power was 
gone, and it had straggled up and thrown itself 
Qponus. 

As the lion bounded on to us I threw myself back, 
but too late to escape ; far the monster's claws were 
fixed on my leg and the camel's fiank, making poor 
Bayed shriek with fear and pain, and sway so side- 
wise that I expected he would go over and crush 
me beneath hfan. 

Those were paiufbl moments, for, as the lion fixed 
Its talons in my leg, and held on, it tried to eUmb 
higher, tearing poor Bayed's leg with his hind daw ; 



but my riiot had eflbctuaDT crippled the other Und 
leg, and It could get no higher, only hung there, 
glowering at me, showing its teeth, and trying to 
reach my body, and fix me with his Jiaws. 

I managed to get out my knife firom my belt, for 
I had dropped my gun when the monater selxed me, 
and as the oeast struggled op, making jumps at me, 
I made a few feeble stabs at it, striking blindly, for 
I was sick with pain, as the lion's claws were liter- 
allf tearing the fiesh from the bone of my leg. 

Just then Bayed reared ita head, shrieked out as 
only a camel can shriek, and crouched down as if 
about to fhll. 

This gave the lion a chance to get a better hold ; 
and, scramblfaig and tearing with its daws, it caused 
the poor camel such terrible pain that, b its fear 
and agouT, It made a bound, shaking off the lion, 
which rolled OTer, and then, bleeding and ton, and 
with me cUnging, half dead, to ita saddle, it tore 
along at a tremendous rate. 

I nave some recollection of holding on to the 
saddle In a ■ristyydraamy way, and then of a terrible 
fall, after which I remember nothing tiU I seemed 
to awaken from sleep, and found myself lying in my 
tent 

I found, then, that poor Baired had straggled 
nearly home, and then fallen exhausted in the sand 
—so near that mr people had seen us coming, ran 
to my help, and bore me to my tent, where I lay for 
many weaiy wedn before I could again put foot to 
the ground. 

As soon as I could rdate what had befallen me, a 
party of our people went off, and found my aun \yiag 
across the noness; but she was so torn by other 
beasts that the skin was useless. 

They then tracked the lion, but lost all signs of 
him, learniuff afterward, though, tliat a large lion, 
whose htnd-wg was broken, had been killed by the 
men of another tribe. 

It was neariy six months before my leg was quite 
well. As for poor Bayed, he was never agatai fit for 
swift traveUnff— the claws of the Lord of the Big 
Head are so soarp and strong. 

" Yes," said the old man of the tribe, " but he is a 
noble beast, if he Is dealt with welL" 

*' He objeota to being shot, I suppose T' I said, 
dryly. 

"Yea," said the old man, simply, " he hates it ; 
but his wife— she knows the meaning of a gun by 
sight, and It Is better, when a man Is alone, to meet 
her unarmed, and to trust to her nobleness of soul, 
than to carry a gun." 

** Perhaps so,'''^ I said ; ** but, as I might make as 
lacky a diot as the Caid there, I would rather have 
my guUi 



>» 



St John's Pearl. 

It all began at a New England boarding-sehool 
for Toung ladies. Ton woald never haTe supposed 
that a so solemn an institotion, designed for ton- 
ing out clergymen's ribs, covild be the seat of so 
much mischief. But, then, voa did not know the 
place — or, what is more, the inmates. It was really 
shocking how those well -trained young women 
roshed Into mischief the very moment eyes were 
turned from them ! 

Thev bad sewed up the seminary sheets and pil- 
low-slips, stolen provisions and scattered catarrh- 
snuff through the building, until they were tired. 

A new exdtement, aU the more enjoyable from 
its danger, had now been invented. They procured 
the addresses of eight prominent, yet unmarried, 
men. These, on as many slips of paper, were to be 
drawn by eight yoang girls, each of whom was to 
solicit a correspondence from the gentleman she 
drew. Then there came a simultaneoos rattling of 
note-paper, an impressive silence and finall v a grand 
hobbab of exclamations, questions and opinions— a 
great deal of talk and no listeners. 



n WM all earrM on with m mach preetaioci m a 
torkey-rafBe, or with aa much decorum aa a town 
meatliig. 

Margaret Asmeily alone seemed to feel any comp 
noQCtioxiB of conacnence. She thought it not ^uite 
mdylike. Bat she liked noveltj. and the comftMted 
heraeif with the knowledge that it was leap-vear, 
and she ** nerer did have mnoh Am, anjway r' So 
she tamed over her bit of paper, fonnd the ad- 
dress of St John VaTaaoor» and wrote that gentle- 
nan saoh a mystical, fasdnating little letter as 
only MariKaret Amiesly coold write. She hesitated 
about signing her name to it. but finally wrote : 
** Tours, leepectfhUy, Fbabl Ammult.'' 

She little guessed what a haughtv young aristo- 
erat she had addressed. She sealed her letter, and 
mailed it with no presentimeot. 

There was no one to keep the sehool correspond- 
ence within proper limita, to destroT supernuons 
documents and dellTer lectvea in place of loYe- 
letters. 

So the letters went ; and in retani cans one from 
St. John Vavasour to Margaret Annealy. 

Ah, well; It waa only the beginning of the 
strangest, most fancifhl of correspondences. The 
letters contained no ** news,'' no personal refer- 
ences — only an exchange o^ ideas. It took Mar- 
garet out of herself, gave her new theogfata and im- 
E roved her faiteUectually, while it all amused her. 
he was sony when St. John Vavasour's letters 
ceased. To one of her letters there came no reply, 
and so the oorreependenoe ended, leaving Margaret 
mortified and sorry she had ever subjected heraeif 

to any strange man's criticism and final contempt. 

* • • * • • 

'* It shall, of course, be as you choose, Margaret 
I suppose I may expect nothing but disobedi- 
ence firom my only child, but I really fs&cied yon 
would consent to what is for your best interests.'' 

Margaret's dark gray eyes flashed indignantly, 
. but her voice did not use its habitual softness aa she 
replied : 

" I should be glad to obev yon in tUs as in evei7* 
thing, but 1 cannot conscientiously put myself up 
at auction, papa." 

Mr. Aonesly tossed his pillows about rather sav- 
agely. He had grown initable during bis chronic 
ilmess, and Margaret had to feel his equally chronic 
ill-humor. 

'Mt is all very fine to parade that sort of worn- 
out cant, but your good sense will show 3rou that 
there is reason in your gohig into society now that 
you have an opportunity, ion have beauty, a good 
old name, and i want you to have ' position ' also. 
Ton mud accept Mrs. Vavasour's inflation. DonH 
disappoint your sick father, Margaret ; you know I 
shall miss you sorely, but I wish you to meet people 
of your own station, and, in time, to marry an 
equal, my daughter, for I shall not be long here to 
shield you. You will not disappoint me, Mar- 
garet I*' 

Margaret's fhce had suddenly dropped In her 
little hands. She felt as If she could not go to Vava- 
sour Hall. It was five years since her brief corre- 
spondence with St John Vavasour had ended ; but 
now Fate had shifted her about until it had brought 
her near St John Vavasour's Virginian home, intro- 
duced her to his mother, and induoed that lady to 
extend her an invitation to spend a season at Vava- 
sour HaU. 

Margaret's father was her all-ii-all. She had no 
one else to love, and for months she had given the 
exacting old gentleman her entire attention and de- 
votion. She had never thwarted hia wishes to 
gratifv her own. 

After all. ** Peari Anneslv " might not be reoog- 
niaed by Mr. Vavasour in the Margaret Annesly he 
had never seen. Perhaps he was married, too, or 
away from home, and there might be no chance of 
their meeting. She knew her ntther'a will was in- 
exorable. Mr. Vavasour need never know she was 
at the Thomson Seminary, and she could easily '" 



keep her chtrography o«t of sight She aoswered, 

athtft: '*Papa,dear, IwUlgo?' 

♦ ♦ ♦ » e • 

**AndMisaIliingworthr 

" May go home, where she belongs !" 

''And the beaotifiil Miss Estelle r 

**IsaUttlefooi:" 

Mr. Vavasour's eyes shone with amusement 

*' My litUe mother is podlively srowinf abusive I" 

Mrs. Vavasour caught her son^s arm m her litUel 
hand*. She wanted to talk to him, and he waa so ' 
subtle in his movements that she declared she 
couldn't say a word to him unless she had such a 
tight hold on him that he couldn't move without 
carrying her with him. 

«' Sbe^s lovely, St John," Mia. Vavasoor was 
saying—** more beautiful than any of the othera." 

Mr. Vavasour riirugged his shoulders, provok- 
ingly. Then he said : " But who is this star that 
eaa so eclipse the other bright lights? Only a 
month ago you said that if I didn't love, propose 
to, and marry Miss Estelle or Miss Illingworth, I 
waa minus a heart and hadn't much head." 

" You needn't make inn, St John," Mra. Vava- 
sour pouted. " You'll admke her when yon see 
her. Bha has fisir hahr and dark evea, and eh, St 
John, ahe would make an ideal daughter-in-law !" 

Mr. Vavasour put his hand under hia mother's 
chin, and looked into her eyea until they fell under 
his critical onea. Then he said: 

** It is of no use, mother. You ought to know by 

this time that I am not a marrying man." 

• e • e * • 

Miss Annesly was at Vavasour Hall for three days 
before she met its ownen She had dreaded meet- 
ing him. and yet the fact of hia absenting himaelf 
Ihmi home filled her with vagne fsars lest he had 
guessed her identity. 

She was coming through tha park when she fimnd 
him leaning upon a gate through which ahe mnat 
pass. She knew him instinctively. His teoe was 
partiaUy ahaded by a caieless, wide-awake hat, but 
she comd see the easy grace of his posture and the 
exceeding beauty of the hand on the gUe. Their 
eyea met at last He opened the gate for her to 
pass through, raised bis hat, and saia : 

'* Miea Anneslv, I presume ? Will yon allow me 
to make myself known to yon? I am St John Va- 
vasour-— at your service!" She bowed father 
stiffly, and they turned toward the house together. 
Mrs. Vavasour, watching them, clapped her nanda. 

'*1 beUeve they are gofaig to be goiKl children, 
after all! But what a stubborn pair they are !" 

9t John Vavaaonr and Margaret Annesly were 
together constantly. He had little or no mercy 
upon her, and while she was shy and reserved, aiM 
wished to keep away fh>m liim, he was perpetnsify 
drawing her into mwUling arguments. They never 
agreed upon anv subject, and so, while they eaoh 
secretly admired the other's intellect she was cer- 
tain that he dislfbed her, and he was sura that die 
would be glad to be well rid of hhn. 

She eame slowly down the staira; airayed for a 
reoeptioo given that night at Vavasour HaU. No- 
thing could have been more in keeping with her 
beautv than the pearls on her pure neck and arms, 
and the dress of snowy laoe and sUk that she was 
wearing. St John Vavasoor, watching her, reoog- 
nised the beauty his OMther had commended. 

^Miss Anneslv appears to be in no particular 
hurry," he ssid, banteringly. 

She looked up at hhn with such chfldiah appeal- 
ing in her eyes that he mentally ejaculated : '* By 
heaven! the giri is pining with homesiokneas." 
The kind eyes that he bent upon her soflened her, 
and she snuled— a rare, quick smile that surprised 
him by its warmth and simden sweetness. He drew 
her into the reception-roem. 

*' Allow me the pleasure of one more waits with 
you, Miss Annesly?" She scarcely knew whether 
it was a question or a request Five minutes after, 
Mrs. Vavasour saw them and approved. 
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16.— Ohsgbam. 

1^ wkole, I know, wUl bring to eight 

What yon rest upon at nig^i; ^^„ , . 

Change taU. and tbea to Tiow 'twill bring 

A yery bnsy littio thing ; 

Change again, yon'U see complete 

A word that meaneth to entreat ; 

Repeat the prooeia as before. 

A Christian name yonll see, I'm rare ; 

If again 'tis changed by yon, 

TonUl see what you shoald never do i 

Once more a diffisrent ending take, 

A Turkish title then 'twiU make. 

V^—JSum-umtL Squabb Wokds* 

Cat off ; turn and namely ; to the Inside of the 
month and grain ; a boy's nickname and a part of 
the lace ; soli, a letter, and lisce of the moon ; a 
realdent of a certain mining-town; a drink, a Inbrl. 
eating finid, and two-tbirda of a nomad ; a vo^u 
plural of a prononn, two-thirds of the ooean, and a 
track ; to divest of a sacred character. 

17.— Rbvebsion. 

Hy first is preterite of lay ; 

Reversed (excuse the rhyme), 
A figured plate it will display 

On which we measure time. 

ld«— GharadA 

Hy first slips fleeting, gliding past, ' 
Unthoughfe for and uncared ; 

Old Time It measures with my whole— 
My second's never spared. 

19.— Chabade. 

My first's what every island has, 
And many a countrv, too. 

My second is a sentinel, 
So vigilant and true. 

Hy whole is placed along my first, 

Always to be my second; 
Hy whole as well both vigilant 

And brave by all is reckoned. 

20.— TBANSPOBmONS. 

Himics a nut ; time is lost an ; I can pelt you 
fir ; I paint poor dabs ; ashes are pink ; core capi- 
tal ham* 

U.— Squabi Words* 

A fragment ; a harbor ; an inflammable liquid ; a 

■ecretion; skins. 

22.— Charadb. 

My first, without fail, is a place of sale; 

My second you'll never find out; 
My whole, I have heard, is a well-koown bird. 

Which you have oft seen, no doubt. 

23.— Omsoram. 

1 nn one of Spring's first blowoms, 

Very pretty, very fair ; 
Ton will find me to the wildwood, 

Breatbtog fragrance on the air. 
Please to change my two last letters, 

And I'm sure then* yon will view 
Something that is ML of music, 
1 When^ rightly played by you. 

24.— MONOPHOKB. 

While riding home one Winter night, 
My first came pouring down ; 

1 did not know what I should do 
So far away from town. 

At last I aaw a wayside inn. 

Second I quicitly drew, 
And seen was rested and refreshed, 

And my poor Arab, too. 



25. — ^Diamond Puzzle. 



an Italian 



A consonant; to fasten; to involve: an Italia; 
com; bright; a boy's name abbreviated; a letter. 

26.— TBAKSPOsrriONS. 

Who'll ttse de gin? Pool's day-trip to Erin; "A 
ttoy cup," replied R; I notice a hut at N; is my 
prtoo« thluT let 1 be ; apt to eir, Uri. 

27.— Square Words. 

Neat; sounding alone; Greek letters ; a plant; 
one who grieves ; a being and arid* 

28.— Triplb Acrostxo* 

The centrals state what man must do 

While pasainfl: through this mystic life ; 
Initials and finals clearly show 
' The duties of a loving wife. 

An adjective this, that defines in a crack 
"An animal white, of a species black." 
To further explato, in this you may trace 
The albino famed of tbe negro race. 

A miscellaneous dish of meats. 
That many a haughty Spaniard eats. 

A friend perhaps who has done his day's work. 
When he calls upon you and jokes a bit ; 

Or perchance a shrewd-lookmg lawyer's clerk, 
Who politely serves you with a *♦ copy writ" 

To wander from participation, 
Is meant by this within the nation. 

29.— LOOOGRIPH. 

My first is gleaming pure and white 

In Zillah's dainty ear, 
And causes talk and envy quite 

'Mongst friends both far and near. 

Curtail, a fruit my next will be ; 

Transpose, and then we're borne 
To,where they do my last, yooll see. 

Among the golden com. 



Answers uo Eniomas, Charadbs, etc., 
IN November Numbbr. 

1. A-pot-he-caries (apothecaries). 2. Leek. leak. 
S. Letters. 4. Reseat, receipt. 5. Romal, ovate, 
mails. Atlas, Lesso. 6. Padoa-Boy. 7. Fade. deaf. 
8. Eing'a^vil. 

9^ 

LOO 

BEAN 

DBA L-n T E 

I D-F B 8 B L 8 

OH I C-S C B N E 8 

TEA R-0 A D-A T 

8 P IT B-P A t 

E E N-AH 

L X 

E 

10. iron, rope, opal, Nell. 11. She-ohin-ah. 
12. Ayr, air, ere, heir. 13. Visne. ideal, sewel. 
naeve, Hlen. 14. Glass, lass, ass. 15. Nose, open, 



send, ends. 



16.— 



s 

DON 

DEMIT 

SOMEHOW 

NIHIL 

T O L 

W 

17. Dam-soD. 18. Strain, train, rain, in. 19. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. The ass that brays 
most eata least. A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. Still waters run deep. It never rains 
but it pours. The early bird finds the worm. 
20. Load. 21. Chair, hair, air. 22. Lead. 



FUN FOB THB FAHILT. 



A TkHt» VUrtmOmm. — 8aate—% thaatn. 
BmCmI la th« orebMtn. a lad; «nd genUemin. th« 
fbnner nach enuiiored ot th* uuar ; la rut, d*- 



i* partT Id thg elrclc. Tb* UDort b not onob- 



artTlDtlH 

I of ttis Uttl* by-plaj, ud taltj u 

iBglj, ''Do jon kasw that g--" ' 

— m flirtuig r' 



JDD m fl] 



it geatlMUn irilli wbom 

Ab •mbarn«ad nagUlT* il lh« 
npij. " xuen exeiua DW a memBiiL" The noort 

liBiMdl«tal7 et tm u Iha ibMire, paw arimUor qua*- 
tloa to tha otbar coDiplrfttor : " Sir, an yoa ue- 
qnaintsd iiltb tba ladTatwkom joo barabMoand- 
log Ibli teat ball -bMir!" " Nn." ■' Would tod Uka to 
~ F. Var7 DiDch iDrpiiBad, " Cartalal7." 
-^ iiM." A montaat later tba aa- 
le not oltogathar ooBfortable pair. 
Thaa the mlJd eipreHOn laavaa the ioioltad Kanlla- 
nau'i bea, and ha aan, atanl; : " Na>, A, 700 
maj aeiMiapaaj thli (adj home." With a Mv h« 
lakes hlileaTa, and thawamaawbo lufaa Un oavet 
bean hia Tolca again. 



Wbydojoa k 

Btid thai bo WM aot awan <n ■»■■■ <waa an, mk 
aha inalaled. " I bu jodt paidno. ■ataw. bol Ifa 
Uilaere, lattBetf'Draag bto fiaier to hto bit op- 
lia. -Tea, dr, H'a that eye." " W«U. nadam, that 
•;a woa't do 700 anj harm. It'a a glaaa 070, 
nadaiD.~0Dl7 a glaa* *ja. I hope Toall eiewa it, 
Bol, opoo nj wal '. I'm oot a iuuila e d that aveo a 
|4aa«e7a dionid l«ti intereated^aao (n^ttj a vo- 
mao." The oxplanatlaD ood the compliDiMit com- 
bioed to put the womaa Into a tood hamor. 



bama, to chatga iha iuzj. " It la%i 
aod lUoo golltr ma uiool * — 
It nan ahonld bo pi 



•aid tha wft^ Judge ; ■• I vUl giro that oharg*, hot 
!■ tba opioloD or tb« oowt. the oliiety aod ntae 
gaUt7 DMo ban alreadf eieap«d Id ihla iKHiBt7." 



meet you, 1 bad to go 

A RIat ftir HoBHiliolden.— "ADother bar- 
glirv 00 1117 aaiiare lart nigbt," uld old Doctor 
wlllli, vhlle dloW ">tb bii pactoer the other erea- 
log. " For 017 part. I'm llred ol paring taiei lor 
the prlTilsfie ol beinR robbed. 1 don't real]7 lea 
boT the polioo can help arreallDg tome tbieTea now 
aod then, if onl; by acoldent. unleaa, indeed, tha 
poliee are the boritlera theoiKlTes. How li it 70D 
■ra DiTflr robbed, Joe?" "Simpleit ihing In tbe 
world. All JOO need b a lillle koowladKe of bnman 
natare. Sow, I'll bet tbaie ara tbroe or lour 
pollceoiaa In thli house at the praaeat momaDL 
Lat'ago and lee." and Jot led the vaj down inio 
thabaaamenl, and the e am panr peeped throaitb (be 
kltahen-door. Sure aDoogh. tbere aal tour offloera. 
One was flxtog the Are, one wee picking a eblckea, 
while the other (wo were ibelJlna; peaa and doglair 
a ohorna Irom ■' Piaalore." " Well, I'm bleMcd 1" 
■aid old Wlllia; " how do toq manage it!" " Eaij 
ai rolling ofTs log. I keep tpreUy aervantgiii!'' 



A I^Aj who ta7a aome claim to baring stadM 
humBD natnie In Ite miaoollne derelDpneat aaja, 
that the man who la of a aafflciently calcaWug 
aah bli awaalhaart before marriace how 

«iipeDn7 oalioo. 

"Mr DcBr," aald a wlh to her husband, "irbca 
we get those old booka home again that we lent to 
joBi nncle, what will be iha best alTle In which ts 
hare ttaem bonnd V " Honieward bonnd la ttie 
moat Boltable thing (or borrowed booka, m7 love," 
waa the reply. 

A G«BtleiBBii In a draper's shop bad tba mia 
tortoaa to tread 00 a lady'a akirL Sbe taraed roand. 
bar face lltubed witb auger, bat aeaiDg the icentle- 
man was a stranger, ahe amUal C0lqdBoeBU7, n7- 
ing. "I bag pardon, air; I waa going to ba b a 
draadrnl pesafon. I thoDgbl it waa m7 knabaDd." 



FOS FOB THE FAHILT. 



i(b « nUwr tmtreqDnt 
nwD j«ll*d wttfa DriAt u 
Ipl belpl" Bnrjbody 



•M«d Mgh 



help! blip I" flosted thrangli 1 . 

thu ever. " I goMa laiae one it tning t 

bhn," fafi^eatad one. ■' Pfrhipa it*! a fn 



' Si 

Md, 
Belpl 
wUdy 



__.^ __ " Who wUI loUow. It 1 iMd Ui« wijr- 
ahoatad a podaatriftn. " I irfll 1" dioBted WTertl. 
" Tbeo con* ahead," mU the leedar, aa he made a 
*Urt. The net foHowad, umI thej bood arrifed 
M the hooM, rahed throiigh Um tuUvay and op- 
ilain, and slopped at Ibe door of the room tma 
vUohtha aomuiu emanatad. " Halpl helpl help!" 
ehoitad tte Inmate. " Hnrry op balora ha ll 
Kilkd," ataooted Iha crowd, tai ezdiad totiaii, Tbea 



Iridoal. aaU-oonalltaud 

eorei of lUa; a lort of oniTenal paaacaa, " body 
andaoul, bead, heart, MidcaiuelaD«adoator,"irbo, 
wKh aD Ua aocantrldilet, baa • fond of Mtoal wit 
that ii bard lo beat. Not long uo the " doctor " 
>aa «^ed apon tte witneM aMod. The opperiur 
coaMel, who ta aald aomeUmea to " wet bl* irUeth " 



_^ a bit. Tli« reanlt will be appT»eiated : " Wbat la 
yoDr baeinen V' " H j bnaineee ll to do what Utile 
good I can do to mj lellow-men," modMtlj replied 
tha doctor, " Bat that doeni't anavar Dj qnea- 
Hon," gniffljr remarked Ihe ooansal. " How do yon 
■pend foiu timer' "Why, 'Squire, it takeaaboat 
all my linM to do what I nid," remaAed the doe- 
tor, "But I want aaniethloit more deOnlte," atootly 
Ml. "How do yoo fo aboat 
Thai dapenda npon clrenn- 



tbey ofcnad (to door, for it wa* so 

found a was «al«ly Nuklni a pip* __ ._ 

dow. " VbowBa(iontlogbrh«pI"»ar«a»adtha 
leader. "I WH," waattae reply ol tb* IndlTldaal, 
aa ha ramoMd tba plpa Iroa bia moolb and blew a 
- 1* eloid of Maoka b the atr. " Wbat'a the nat- 

« In partienlar." "Than what belp 

" Wall. I'll tell yao. I Joet want 



lerT' 

do yon want P ' 



It with. If I b«( an tke It 

•■'Hot 

M tbay died oat like a lot ol aheap, 

••Tka'WaawtDHaof'hap-blUeia'IeTeThad," 
aald a yooac nan, "waa the other nlaht when I 
took a (Iri fii hoy, and noma other (Ulow danoed 
with her arery aak" 



_ _ -jcordiag ta the natnra of the eaaa," ax- 
plained Ihe dootor, " For litttanca If t ware Kaln( 
to basin oa yon. the flrat thing 1 ahonld do 
woold be to adviaa yoa to dgn the toaperance 
pledce !" The coort roared, aad the oonnwl, ai It 
■onriDoad the dootor wai pntndtig a legilimala *a- 
satloa, pi ooMdid with the tegular eroaa^xanina- 

>• Ho Pood t» ip*r*," w«i the raply to a ubrir- 
ban tranp by the aqnlre. "Can't yon ilTe me 
aBOldooatr "No."' " Or a pair of otd boota T' 
■■ No." " Can't joa eptro me even apalr ofioeka!" 
"No." "Nor a plaee ol bread?" "Mo." Tlio 
tioap tbanopon.aa he pulled out a man antogreph 
aJbom and praaenlad It to the aqnlre, lald : "well. 
If yon cau't do any betUT, I'll heie to be aatialad 
with yow autograph. Pleaaaoaa blM lak." 
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My Little conntry eoosio 
la really worth a dozen 
Of the city girls you meet as jam. ftroU tleng 
Broadway. 
She's ever ^o mach neater. 
She's ever so much neater, 
Ja8t a modest little flower not intended for dis- 
play. 

Pure as the sky above her, 

None knew her bnt to love her ; 
The very birds for her repeat their deUcloos songs ; 

Too bright she is and merry, 

Ton will not think it very 
Strange that the troubled heart for sach % cheery 
spirit longs. 

Bo pretty and so yoothf ol. 
Bo rogoish, yet so trnthtol. 
My little oonntry coosin, with her sweet, attraotivt 
ways. 
My favorite is clearlv ; 
Indeed, I love her dearly, 
And find that language is too poor in which to 
speak her praise. 

Hv love I need not stifle, i 

with me she does not trifle. 
Or bid me in the Lethean wave my aspirations 
drown. 
Ah, no, my precious Jewel 
Would never be so orael, 
For my little country cousin is the sweetest wife in 
town. 



I IHd T«« evtr bear of Andrew Wallaoe seizing 
a man who was drank and patting him ap at auo- 
tton? I must tell you that story. Squire Wallaoe 
was a captain in the militia ; and oae day alter train- 
ittg waa over, and just before the men were dismissed 
from parade, he took a guard with him. and made a 
prisoner of Pat Sweeny, who waa a most powerful 
drininr. ** Pat," says be, " I seize yon in tne king's 
name I'* " Me ?" says Pat, scratching his head, and 
looking all abroad. bewUdered like. " I*m not a 
smuggler ! Touch me if you dare !'" "I seize you,^ 
says he, ** for violation of the excise law— for carry- 
ing about yon a gallon of rum without a permit, and 
to-morrow 1 shall sell you at aa;:tion to the highest 
bidder. You are a forfeited article, and I could 
knock you on tha head and let it out if I liked ; so 
no nonsense, mai^r' And he sent him off to jail, 
screeching like mad« he was so frightened. The 
next day ne was put up at auction and .knocked 
down to his wife, who b>d him in for forty BhiliingB. 
It's generally considered the greatest rise ever taken 
outofamaiL 



ABoboring m. Horse— .A good story is told of an 
old mariner who keeps a little hotel down here 
(writes a correspondent from Coney Island, New 
York's seaside resort) . His wife was very anxious 
to have a horse, an animal in which the old gentle- 
man took but little interest, and the old lady finally L/ ** Is tbere Anjr One distinctive trait or function 
won her point, and got her horse. The steed way poeeessed by man exclusively?*' asked Professor X., 
of an erratic and playful disposition, and used, on Lafayette College, of the members of thesophom(u« 



the least provocation, to tear madly along the 
beach, and succeeded in "spilling" the old lady 
several timea. At last the captain, who had never 
driven the beast, volunteered to break him of his 
vicious habit ; so. getting another old salt to aid 
him, he procured a kedge anchor, with a stout line 
attached. Fastening the end of the line aroimd the 
axle, and putting the anchor into the phaeton, the 
fiery untamed was hitched up, and the two gentle- 
men started for a drive along the shore. Soon the 
vicious animal espied something which gave him an 
excuse to run away, and immediately dashed ofl 
with frightful velocitv. The captain dropped the 
reins and summoned all hands to '* let go the 1 
anchor." The anchor was let go, and caught firmly ' 
in the sand. The unsuspecting quadruped pranced 
Joyously along until he got to the end of the rope, 
and then he paused— paused so suddenly that the 
phaeton was aemolished. and the two old gentlemen 
shot up into, the air like a couple of sky-rockets, 
coming ffofm in a fearftiUy dilapidated eonditioa. 
The horse is now for sale. 

A Frencb Prince onoo sent an alde-de-oanp 
to a painter, remarkable for his love of jokes ana 
idleness, commanding his presence. The officer 
went, and brought the artist with him. A picture 
was given to him to copy, and he took it away with 
him. It was a painting of a house. In a few days 
the officer went to the painter to see what progress 



IVhen liord Monok came into Parliament, he 
sat below the gangway on the Opposition side, 
where the prinoipalbody of the discontented Irish 
Brigade were siways to be seen. His lordship, 
wishing to put himself at their head, adopted a pa- 
tronizing maimer toward them, which he thought, 
being an Irish peer, would be duly appreciated. 
Meeting one evening Mr. Scully, the Member tor the 
County of Cork, he gave him a pat on the shoulder, 
and said: ^' Well, Scull, how are you?*' Where- 
upon the commoner, annoyed at Lord Monck'a fa- 
miliarity, repUed, '* I will thank yoo, my lord, not to 
deprive my name of the last letter ; or, if you do. 

Bray add it to your own, and so call yourself— 
[oneky." 



class. *' Yes, sir ; he talks." '* So does the parrot." 
** He walks erect" " So do the chimpanzee and inn- 
garoo." *' He thinks, reasons." *' So it ia believed do 
horses and other animals." **He loves, hates." 
" Faculties given to God's lowest as well as highest 
creatures." '* He weeps," said a big-headed youth, 
who had not spoken heretofore. *'Ah." excUimed the 

Erolessor, robbing his hands, ** I think yoo have it ! 
[e weeps." " So does a mule, sir." said a slow boy 
at the foot of the class. "A mule r' *' Yes. sir," an- 
swered the boy ; *' 1 was reading only to-day about 
the weather being so cold that the mnle-teers were 
nearly firozen on the tow-path of the oanaL" 

Earljr Cloads_Mademoiselle X , meeting 

one of her old boarding-school friends who has just 
been married. <* Well." says she, " are you happy ? 
Do you get along well together T" *' Happy ? Yes, 
without doubt; but we squabble a great deal." 
"Alreadvl and about what?" **Paul pretends 
always that it is he who cares the moat for me, and 
I'm very sure that it's L" 

Her First Appearance*—. A yotmg lady ^ 
Paris accepted an engagement at a snaH ^eatre. 
and was cast for a ioubrette pajt, where it was her 
business to ran to the window, Mtd. olapping her 
hands gleefully, turn round and exekdm, ''An, the 
carriage has Just driven into the yard I" Night and 
day for six weeks she conseienHeusly stomad her 
part so as to l>e perfect in her lines. At last the 

appearance 



he had ma4e and. having returned, acquainted the SigM"^ iLr (SXc^; hw Jti^ ^u,.^.^ 

fhl°nSint«r tiTJ?mn*lolTS^^ o**'™^ averyono; the 5me was ^^SS!^ 

•irS?t?ni*™ w,f.^^S'^iA?nrn«f^ ?^f< ^^^ beWitehkig ffraco to tfe wiadow, iSe 

and the picture was not returned. The prince re- {loC^^ ^-^ ftUnhurf hSr%im<i<i and urimA -. *• ak thm 



solved to go himself. He did so. and loimd the 

Sainter stDl at the unfinished chimney. "Why, 
ow is this?" said he. "All this time emploved at 
one chimney ?" '* I have been obliged to do and 
ondo it several times." " For what reason f said 
the prince. **I foond," rejoined the artist, <* that 
it smoked." The prince laughed heartily and took 
his leave. 



pi 

looked out, dapped her lands, and cried: ''Ah, the 

yard has just driven into the aarriage !" 

A Clergyman who had received a letter firom 
Horace Greeley, after struggling with it for some 
time, gave it up, and, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, said : *' It Mr. Oceelev had wrlUen that 
on the wall of the palace in Babylon, I believe it 
I would have taxed aU Daniel's pawer to decipher ik" 
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Tbe Salt or the Sea.— Datn&B tells a pleatfaDt 
BtoTj in bia ^* Conicole/' illastrating the ignorance 
of tome Italian noblemen he met *'once upon a 
time." A discnssion was held, the Marquis Arditi 
* acting as moderator, upon tbe causes of the saltness 
of the sea. A certain Signor Perelli asked leaye to 
address the meetiDg. The permission was ac- 
corded. ** It seems to me," said Signor PerelU, 
'' that joa are all wide of the mark. The cause to me 
is perfectly clear, 



it, it vou will permit me to state It." 
'• Hear!— hear him!" "Allow me, then, to ask a 



single question. 



, " "Certainly, Signor Perelli." 

where are the salt herrings caught?" "In the 
sea," was the unanimous response. " Very well," 
resumed Signor Perelli. " Dues not natural history 
inform us that this is distributed through nearlV 
every part of the ocean, and in vast quantities r' 
•* There is not a doubt of it, Signor PereflL" ** Very 
well, then," continued Signor Perelli, " what need 
of further inquiry?" "You are right," said the 
Marquis Ardiu. " It is the salt herrings which salt 
the sea." And the discovery was duly entered on 
the records of the learned society over which the 
Marquis Arditi presided with so much dignity, and 
the next dav the corresponding; secretary sent it 
forth to all the oUier learned societies on the Ikce of 
the globe ! 

A Modem. Romeo. 

He was swinging on the gate — 
She had cautioned him to wait- 
And he waited. 

Hour flitted, came she not. 
Fled his patience, and he got 
Aggravated. 

" I will give her a surprise," 
This he muttered— and he flies 
To her window. 

And he warbled, " I am here, 
Come and comfort me, my dear. 
My Belinder." 

Then he scooted, taking not 
All the components of what , 
Robed his body. 

And the cur that sot and chewed 
Winked shy, as if he " knewed " 
It was 8)ioddy. 

Bfadame It , a Paristenne, whose least de- 
fect is to be as old as she is coqaettish, arrived the 
other evening, aiter eleven o'clock, at tbe house of 
a friend, where only a few intimates had been in- 
vited. " How late you are, ma tout beUet'^ said the 
lady of the house, in a tone of fHendly reproach. ** I 

am very sorry," replied Madame R ; •• but tbe 

truth is. that I have a femme de ohambre who is 
slowness personified. Would yon believe it?--.fliie 
took more than an hour and a half to dress my 
hair!" **You had one consolation," interposed 
one of the ladies present; .*' and that was— that 
you might have taken a walk during the opera- 
tion !" 

One l¥lnter*s J^Y* looking in at the window 
of a printehop. Brown fdlt some one at his pocket. 
As there was only one bystsnder. he instantly turned 
round, and, looking him full in the face, exclaimed, 
** Your hand, sir, was in my pocket !" " Was it, 
air?" the other very calmly replied; •* I really beg 
your pardon if it was ; but the weather is so very 
cold one is glad to put one's hands anywhere?" 

(ti;rell, my Dear," said Mrs. Mie, "since tt's 
decided that I'm to have a new set of furs next 
Winter, I may as well dispose of my old ones. 
LsVs see ! ill giTe my boa to Cousin Lnoy, and 
my mnCT to Avot Prue, and my cap to Sister Kate. 
Is that a fair disposition, love ?" *' I've nothing to 
say about that," answered her spouse : " it's a mat- 
ter that properly belongs to the committee on for- 
rm' relatfoQS." 



I t'Tliere^s no Carelessnese in these mines,'' 
said a miner to a member of a committee of investi- 
gation; "you'll find everything snug and safe." 
" What's this I'm sitting on ?" asked the committee 
man, peering around with a lighted candle. " That? 
Oh, that's an open keg of powder, an' a maui nice 
seat it makes," answered the miner. The committee 
man concluded his inspection hastily. 

A Clergyman " Out West " tells the following 
good one of his small boy : Little Willie H-^ — was 

guzzled over his lessons— one of his earliest lessons. 
lis impatience and desperation were expressed in 
the very suggestive expression : " I wish I done got 
big, done got edicated, done got married, done got 
good, and done got to heaven !" Willie evidently 
saw a tedious way before him, full of trials. My 
wife says she supposes he thought marrying a part 
of the necessary tribulation through which he must 
pass. I confess she saw a point where I did not. 

A Fantasia In Black.— "Dis 'ere gemman, 
Jedge, frowed his two black heels froo my windah 
and assassinated de whole article," said a full- 
blooded negress in fancy ribbons to Justice Wan- 
dell, in the Jefferson Market Police Court, recently. 
" I'll pay f\ir dose windahs when I gets wnk." said 
the equally black defendant. " What you s'pose 1 
do, chile ? S'pose I lives without windahs till de 
Saratoga boat begms to run?" Justice Wendell 
agreed, and flned the ofibnder $10, which he didn't 
pay. 

Not IVortb tlie Hearing. — A medical prac- 
titioner undertook to cure a person of deafness. One 
lotion after' another had been tried, but still the 
patient was shut out from hearing his fellowmen. 
" I've just come once mair to ye. doctor." said his 
wile. " to see if ye can gi'e John something better, 
for tbe last bottle ye gave him did nae gnde at all." 
" Dear me," said the doctor, " I am surprised at that 
But it matters little, for there's naethin' gaun worth 
the hearin' just now." 

I«ady Customer t «* My little boy wishes for a 
Noah's Ark. Have you one?" T(y\rman: "No, 
mum— no. We've given up keeping Noah's Harks 
since the school board's come in. They was con- 
sidered too denominational,'miun." 

A Yonni; liady advertised for a maid. One 
applied, and in response to the inquiry whether she 
was qnick, she replied : " Oh, so quick that I will 
engage to dress you every day in half an hour." 
"In naif an hour I" reiterated the young lady; 
" and what shall I do the rest of the day T' 

"A Five-cent Cl|far,»» says a Francisco paper, 
"Iwith a good draught and an enterprising youth 
attached to tbe tail-end of it, will load the immediate 
atmosphere with a fragrance that discounts a bone- 
yard or a boot-factory that burns its own scraps." 

««Motl&er, what is an angel?"' "An angeP 
Well, an angel is a child that fltos." " Bnt. mother, 
whv does papa si ways call my governess an angel ?" 
" Well," explained the mottier, after a moment's 
paus<^ " she is going to fly immediately." 

Tbe ivua» of a Booic-^i^orm dne day ex- 
claimed to her husband : " I wish I were a book, 
so that I could always be in yonr society." ** Well, 
vea, my dear," said the crael man, " that would 
be charming, if yon (=honld happen to be an al- 
manac, so that I eooid change yon every year." 

uTlilngt,^ quoted David, in poetical mood, 
" are not what they Beem." " Of course not," 
commented Sadie; '*the sewing-machine seams, 
but everybody knows the machine is not the shirt it 
seams." And then nobody said anvthing fbr a long 
time, and David made some remark about people 
who couldn't appreciate sentiment. 

TVlilclft is the most wonderfol animsl fn the 
farmyard ? A pig— because he is killed first and 
cored afterward. 
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Tke ClotbM-liB*.— COBW, I 

bkrbult; li tUi, luTlnR Ibe ak 
i».tk I A gnat dall of tanaj i 
mkd» npDD tba cmrtom br tbwhtlMi pMpl«, ! 
<■ ft Mriou Batlar, ana It ii Ugh tuna tba 
looleqr *m aboUabed. H'a an Joat ai raadr aa anj- 
bodf taaMlbefiuuiftfdaaraorttalBg. bat wahava 
caaaad to ■•• aojOiaiK amiHing tn balng imaxpmt- 
edly aaved acrow tbe back or nupad acroaa tba 
fkea bj a elotliea-lliia. It li tinK Uwra «u a Irgl^ 
laUfe aaaotmaat altber to baag d()thaa4uiM uty 
r*et abOT* tbs aartb. or make leavlDg ihem oat 
■fUr nigbtlall aarimloal oflinaa. It U a moat in- 
compratKMlblt laot tbat a elothea-Un« la alwaja 
boDg aoroaa tba aardto path. If (h« ; ard «ai tan 
mSea aqnara, ana a path two leet wide citpt along 
«loaa to the feBoa. and the womaa had but eight 
feat at Una, ahe wonjd muiaga lo ooTar the paik. 
Whethar tbii J bacaoaa aba ia perrarae, or casoat 



I •■• Ca««sl> traOut to tba AMaaa o 



Htm. Amoag DDBMraaa maa- 
bDM lomUog tba hablia aad nllgion «f the Aln«aa 
racea, ba vaa aafcad : " Do the aobjaela o( Kkf 
Daboiner k«ap Bondaj T" "KeapSondajr'ba la- 
pUed ; " ]>•■, aad efery other thii^ thay oan ^ 



and. eoDMiltiDf bia Rolde-book. read: " £'Mli <ftt 
lae tM bien poutaneuM." Forlnliatalf a Maad. 
comlDK Dp, iDlnrmsd him of tbe dlatlnatioD batMaa* 
fWtuun«Ha« aod poimmeute, and the igooraaDB «M 

A Mkb Boaaallnwa Parts HI* Ilaaa* |a Ifaa 
DMdie for eapbonj and baantj. Eian Jacob ba«a 
good eBBot on a gaid whan plBoad at J. Cab Satt. 



e long, bMu t 
Hi.—" W 



help tt, va do not knov. We 0DI7 know that It la 
aa appalUu OTlt Nohoinalaaal«*heDtUiaDataB 

SNT^a. It mattara not ho* good-natured a man 
, It mattora not how earalnirT he hat baeo edn- 
eaUd, it nmtleft not how ioKf asd noble are bia 
aaplralloBa— tbe montent a olotbaa-Une oatohea hla 
ander tba ehln. eapeolailj IT he hai a pan of aahea 
In bia anna, that momeDt be anki with awhl le- 
locilT to the IsTd a) the brata, and prooeeda to act 
ontthe condlttona thereor at onoe. In lis proper 

Elaoa, a clalbaa-lioe U a raloable coinpamoD, 
Dt aoroaa a path alter dark it Ii dmply a brntalls- 

•' To Uu Fsar »ll Tklnga an I'oor,'- aaldtba 
groMT, aa ba weighed out a half-panad ol hit noat 
roboat batter lor a ragged Utlt* tellaw with a ten- 



tM«lb I havt l>e€i% amay, you Itave nmer JUiitd 1A« laul lOSe 

What-umtrr' Sai.-"WtU~haraiiitv«r." , 

(And tUa la tbe waj Ur-^ilbeit Mrrapta oa aH). H 

Pla^laB tke Monkey.^ 



i pbytlolta. a taw 
daja ago, waa oTtrbanUug an eleowo«l BMhtoe, 
and. after pntflng It is order, toned tbe eranfe to 
lattit. HtaUltiedinKhteroflaradtolMilp, eobelold 
IwT to torn and be woold bold tbe handlea. The 
ohQd did tier part well: the currant ol eleetrldt; 
wai 10 alroDg that the doctor'i banda ahook aa 
ihoDgb he had an attack of the agae. Hie next daj 
tbe Uttia girl aaked her lather to let bar " play lb* 
hand-organ apiin." " Haadorgan 1" aaid lli* doe- 
tor, in aa toqnlrtng ton* of rato*. " I didn't knew 
thai jaa ever plajM a hand o rgan." " Ob. fea, I 
did, 7MieTdar, ;•■ know, when I plajad, aad joa 
waa tbe monkaj." 

>'Ch Ton Fltrt ■ Fun" aaked a roqaetta 
of her partner. " No," be ropUed, " I euBOt ; bnt 
t oaa taa a flirt.'' 



SMUGGLWa OPIOM. 



Smuggling Opiums 



."Cuiyf 

" The t«_ „ . . 

the land nwkM II nn indlMlsiit : but I uddk, ( ;ip' 
Utn Uarman, aha b ■ ll-mtiDg. & weM eout MJov, 
iKk tha InptrUl colon wkTlng trom her mMt- 
btaJ." 

" Tbej in a hud wt, from vbom va oui aip«ct 
■w manj U we an nsfartaMte enoagh to fall Into 
Aalr povar: but. Orowall, aoour than uunsder to 
tblt lamberbigr Junk, I'll blow Dp the Shadow with 
aj OTD baodl" 

" I'll itand br joa, Cntain Hanmo. aa loDg aa 
thare la ninolentwood len to make a toothpick ot" 

"Ah, Crowell. we have not Bailed thiea f«aa to- 
gatberwllkoat my ladiDcOBtjoar worth. But the 

-'Wah«T*t«BgMdiDm.rir,Muwhaodtnw. Ill 



t&ttjm 

O.t Co __ _ , . 

Hong Kong. Onr ebara will amoaat to filteeu thon- 
aaod dollara, whioh, together with our Utoi, ii worth 
SghUng lor.'- 

" We hate oo Uma to loee. Captain Heman, la 
making aor preparatloDi to answer &11 impadent qaei- 
tlona.'"^ 

"All right; okwr tor aclloD. So Dot diifobe the 
dinger rrom the bo;>. Tall Ihem tbej Bhiul IwTe a 
weak'i libert;. with ten ■oTareigni per man tor bal- 
last. If thar atuid br ua thla night. 'Tla Deck or 
nothUv DOW. Tell the itawaid to broach that caie 
of Otard, and, Crowell, etep down and take a nip 
with BO. It mar b« tlie laat. old fellow." 

: ullt, Mi. We'U Uto to tee the land; 



of the Caatoa BlT«r looiMd up rnnBd and Indletinci 
through the rapidir iDcrearing darlcDaa. 
Foiilag ahead beneath tbo fnllnance of the land- 



braeia waea hngen-nang, ormannir-wi.. , _. 
laqe lateen aalli bnlged oat aa the pD& ot wind 
Btnak tban, whUo the bloO bow* nm and f<L ta 
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the long, regular swell of the China Sea. The low 
hum ot goDgt, the rumble of war-drama, with the 
occaaioDal report of a musket, echoed across the 
water, testifying to the warlllEe intentions of the Im- 
perial sailors. 

The Shadow was a trim little fore-andafter, as 
taot and rakish a craft as erer smuggled a cargo of 
the interdicted drug. She poS8eas<«d unosaaUj fine 
sailing qualities, and, commanded by soch men as 
Herman and Crowell. old hands at the business, had 
won a reputation along the entire coast. 

The Shadow had run in for the land, intending to 
land the cargo that night Three other opinm 
clippers were expected, and Herman was not the 
man to shirk dancier or shrink from assuming re< 
sponsibility when the interests of his owners were at 
stake. 

As before stated, the man-of-war junk was loom- 
ing along dose under the land, with a moderate but 
Ming breeze, while the Shadow, with all sail set, 
was rocking idly to and fro, becalmed. Not a breath 
of air sullied tne mirror-like surface of the ocean, 
leaving the advantage to the Ti-mung. who, how- 
ever, was rapidly approaching the broad, calm belt, 
where the land-breese lost its power. 

Tlie cabin of the Shadow was large and roomy. 
There was little attempt at ornament, but some at- 
tention had been paid to its details. Everything was 
cMnfortable and neat, while guns, rifles and pistols, 
Bingled with gleaming boarding-pikes and aharp 
cutlasses, were tastefully arranged and disposed on 
the paneUogs of the bulkheads. A narrow com- 
panionway eommunicated with it fh>m the deck 
forward, while aft three large windows or air-ports 
admitted both air and light. 

Every preparation had been made on the deck of 
the dipper for the approaching fight, which could 
not be avoided, and the little crew knew full well 
what they might expect if caught by the Manchoos. 
Their cruelty was proverbial, their prisoners being 
subiected to the most refined tortures that their 
barbarous hearts and fmaginaiions could suggest. 
With the smugglers it was a matter of life and <&th ; 
with the Imperial braves it was a feast ot blood, an 
entertainment mingled with plunder. 

The heavens were obscured by laige masoeo of 
heavy clouds, that hung motionless over the water ; 
the stars occaakmally peeped forth revealing an 
indistinct mass. It was the Ti-mung hopelessly be- 
calmed. 

The Shadow's men were all on deck, every man 
heavily armed. The guns, three in number, had 
been cast loose and loaded, boarding-netting triced 
up, and the low rail, sides and channels well slushed. 
Not a light wss visible, even the binnacle had been 
eztingutebed. The creaking of a block, the chafing 
of a spar aloft, or the sharp rat-a-tat of the reei- 
polnts as they fell against the broad folds of canvas 
were all that disturbed the 8tfllne«<8. 

To the eastward, a faint light through the bank of 
douds was perceptible, and for a moment the dark 
waters were tinged with a flood of silvery light, as 
the round, full moon shot suddenly above the line of 
the swell, only to be obscured by a darker curtain 
of clouds. 

'* If we could only get a breeze, no matter bow 
light, it would sufflce to give that noisv rascal f he 
slip. *He will give us trouble. Crowell, depend upon 
it, and I am by no means certain of the result." 

" True enough, Herman, we are certain o( nothing 
in this life but death and taxes," responded the tall, 
sinewy mate, half musingly. **Ha! he is lighting 
op his gun-ports, and if it were daylight we would 
come in for a share of his compliments, backed up 
with Chinese powder, which don*t amount to much. 
One thing is certain, sir, if he falls athwart our hawse 
to-night he wHl find he has stirred up a homet*s 
nest." 

" It shall be a dear prize to them." ssid the cap- 
tain, in a low tone, as he gazed intently astern. 
They were both leaning over the taflVail of the 
Shadow, keeping a lookout, and occupied with 



their thoughts; a long silence ensued, vnbrokea 
save by the moanhig and creaking of the heavy 
blocks and sheets, and the swish of the swell as it 
lapped op against the clipper schooner's counter. 

** Hush ! what was that?" at last whispered Her- 
man. ** Listen ! I'm sure I heard the creak of a 
davitrblock. She's lowering her boats." 

*'A boat attack from the Ti-mung ? Are you in ear- 
nest. Captain Herman ? In all of our experience ou 
the coast and in the trade they have never at- 
tempted that They must want to loot us to pluck 
up so much courage as to trust to the cold sted. I 
cannot believe it" - 

Both, however, listened attentively. AH of their 
energies were concentrated upon the formidable 
craft not over two miles astern,, whose position was 
plainly indicated by the rows of lanterns liberally 
displayed throus^h the open ports and triced up te 
the rigging. Not a sound was to be heard. 

Twondors passed slowly by without a demonstra- 
tion having been made from the junk. Not a sound 
was to be heard in h^r direction, but the vigilaace 
of Herman never abated* 

The men slumbered lightly on their anna at a 
convenient distance from the gtms. Crowell pnfled 
peevishly at a cheroot, leaning against the main- 
mast with his arms crossed, while the csfitain, de- 
spite the mate's oft-repeated assertion that thelooir- 
tailed rascals wonld defer their attack until daylight, 
remained silent and motionless at his post aft 

'* Surdv,! hear the splash of an oarl" exclaimed 
the captain. 

Crowell threw his cigar over tlie boarding net- 
tings, but made no fbrther movament 

A long, glittering line of sparks, foltowed by a 
rushing sound, burst suddenly upon the startled 
vision of the captain. The rocket soared msjej^ti- 
cally on high, accbmpanied by a discordant jangle 
of gongs, mingled witn a ferocious shout that ech<M 
Ua above the din of the Manchoos' wariike instm- 
■lants. 

Instantly out of the tliick darkness came a peculiar 
yell and quick daah of oars. The heavy report of a 
ffun boomed soUealy out on the heavy air, followed 
by the whisk of a solid shot fired at rwidom. 

*' Stand by your guns, men!" shouted the mate, 
waving hia cntlass above his head. ** Be sure of 
your aim, and fire low. We fight for our lives, re- 
member!" Then in a lower tone, as he strode 
quickly to the side of the captain, *' You were right, 
Herman, as you alwajrs are ; 'tis a boat attack, and. 
by the Lord Harry, yonder they come—** pointing 
to four black spots dancing through the gloom. 

One silent pressure of the hand, and tlie two 
friends separated to attend to their separate duties. 
The vivid tongues of fiame from the Shadow's 
guns, the beUo.WiAg teporta and the cries of pain 
rising out from tlie wkne.«s, proahdmed that the 
storm of grape and canister had not all been ex- 
pended in vain. 

The rending of wood as the phot tore through the 
frail planks of the Timuog's boats, rid the gallant 
little band of defenders of a portion of tlieir foei, 
who were left floonderinr in the water. 

Their companions, without pausing to usoertato 
their fate, left them to shift for tiiemselvea, pulling 
with all their strength toward the opium dipper, 
whose white sails glesmed ghastly in the lurid glare 
of the guns. 

Lood shouts, with yeUs and rroans, seemed to 
rise out of the darkness as the Clunamen, nerved oa 
by the quantities of arrack they had swallowed, 
dashed at the prize they coveted, while the opium 
clipper's guns again roared in their ears, tinging out 
a oeathknell for many of the braves. 

But they succeeding in running akmgside. the 
boats boarded on either quarter, the sharp swords 
of the Manchoos cutting and hacking at the board- 
ing nettidgs, which were soon f educed t* sttinga. 

Over the low .bolwarks the enemy swarmed, 
sweeping all before them witii an irresistible force. 
Bat the Shadow's crew Were not idle, and, with 
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ibe captain and Crowell at their head, caosed many 
a tawny brave to stretch his length on deck. 

For the time being the cntlass did ita work, while 
the hoarse cheer of the sailors echoed above the 
h9nh veil of the Tartar horde. 

Gradoally the Shadow's crew were forced back, 
crowding in upon one another, and, with feelings 
imposaiUe to describe, Herman saw that his men 
were waging a hopeless fight. 

They were outnumbered, and the little band was 
gradoally growing less. Bat one alternative re- 
mained, which Herman availed himself of. 

** Jump for the cabin, men ! Jump fo^ yonr lives, 
and fight it out below ! -Tis our only chance !" 

And. suiting the action to the word, he passed his 
ontlaas through the body of a Mauchoo officer who 
had made himself coospicuous bv leadmg the board- 
ing-party, and, clearing the body at a bound, the 
agile seaman sprang down the narrow companion- 
way leading to the cabin. 

The seamen followed. The mate, begrimed with 
smoke and blood, at once set the example of a con- 
tianed resistance by piling up chests, tables, chairs, 
and everything he could fiind, against the cabin- 
doon. 

On deck the trampling of many feet was heard, 
and then a long, triumphant yell was heard, an- 
Donncing the victory of the Imperial braves. 

They were in full possession of the Shadow's deck, 
and tlieir shout was answered by the discharge of a 
cannon from the Tl-mung. 

Herman had told the mate that he wonld blow up 
the acfaooner with his own hand sooner than fail 
alive into the hands of the Chinamen, and with no 
little apprehension Crowell glanced about him to 
ascertain his superior's whereabouts. 

He knew full well that the captain did not lack 
the nerve or determination to carry out the threat 
he bad made. 

Bnt the seaman had no idea of endinr the eon- 
test in that manner, and his mind was relieved when, 
by the dim rays of the eabin-light, he beheld his 
captain busily engaged in loading the spare firearms. 

** Well. Herman, they have got na at last, and be 
hanged to them I'* 

**They have got the deck, bnt they won't have 
that long. It I can help it.*' And the captain's eyes 
flashed fire aa he rammed home a charge. 

** If you can help it?'* echoed the mate, in aston- 
idunent, as he wiped the sweat and mdisture from 
his eyes to obtain a better view of the captain, who, 
he was afraid, had taken leave of his senses. ** Whv, 
here we are driven below like rats ic a trap, only 
waiting for those fiends above us there to tow the 
Shadow under their guns, when they will torture us 
-at their leisure.'* 

** No, they won't— at least, so f)Eir aa the torture 
is concerned . They can tow us under their gnns as 
eoon aa they hke, but they have no need of doing 
that, for they have a breeze. See, she is heeling over 
to it. and I hear the gurgle of the water as it rushes 
by the counter." 

** Cvrae it, I say. for it has come too late to be of 
any service to us !" 

And the mate, taking down a decanter from the 
awinging rack, helped himself to a liberal allowance 
of cognac and water, which cooled his parched, 
burning throat. 

By his direction the men followed suit, bnt only 
six men responded to the mate's invitation. The re- 
mainder were stretched on the deck above, oold and 
stark in the embrace of death. 

*' Will you tell me, Herman, by what method you 
intend to clear the deck of oar enemies? In virtue 
of being your fnend and shipmate, I am, at least, 
entitled to vour confidence,'^ said the mate, while 
the men. still grasping their weapons, fell back re- 
spectfully as their commander stepped quickly to- 
ward the centre of the cabin. 

His face was pale but determined as he stooped 
down, removed a small trap-door, revealing a small i 
oompartment beneath the floor. The men ahrank 1 



back aghaat, and the mate, with a geatnre of alarm, 
rose quickly to his feet. 

It was the magazine of the vessel ! 

** For God's sake, Herman ! what are yoa driving 
at? Do yon intend to blow us up ?" 

'* No, the Shadow's hour has not yet come. Bat 
I do intend to use a little more powder. Pass up a > 
coupie of kegs, one of you, and bear a hand. Crowell, ' 
have patience. You know me, and have I ever 
failed you?" • 

*• Never." 

" Then rely upon me once more ; if I succeed, 
well and good ; if I fail, then what matters it by what 
means we die? All I ask of you. men. is to follow 
me when I call upon you— follow me, I say— and 
we'll give these fellows the slip, mark my words. 
Give me the powder !" and inserting a slow-match 
into each keg. the captain took up faSs position close 
by the oabia-windows. 

The seabreese was striking tn. filling the sails of 
the schooner, aod causing her to dart through the 
waier at a rapid rate. 

The Manchoos had slacked off the sheets as well 
as they were able, bearing down for the Ti-mung, 
which was bobbing op and down, head to the wind. 

The smooth surface of the clipper rasped against 
the rough, uneven sides of the junk. At the same 
time Herman drew himselt through one of the stem 
ports, standing on the broad molding tliat skirted the 
symmetrical craft. 

The Chinamen had not calculated on the speed of 
their priae, which glided by the man-of-war junk, 
rendering all their efforts ftitile to acrest her pro- 
gress. 

They were mnnhig about the deck in the utmost 
confusion, ahonting and screaming, wUle a portion 
Jumped into the boata towing alongside, for toe pur- 
pose o< running a line to their lumbering, old craft. 

Scarcely had they shoved off; when a sheet of 
flame shot up from the Junk's deck, followed by 
two dull reports. The yells and confusion increased 
and redoubled in strength, while above the tumult 
the voice of Herman was heard calling on the men 
to follow him. 

Snatching up the rifles and flrearms that had been 
loaded, the men dashed over the barricade, rushed 
in a body on deck, pouring in a withering fire at 
close quarters in the astonished crowd of Celestials, 
who never dreamed for one moment that the pris- 
oners below were meditating further resistance. 
They liad supposed that the Europeans were await- 
ing their fate in silence and trembling. 

With a bound Herman had gained the wheel, 
shooting the stalwart Manchoo whom he fotmd oo- 
copying the post he coveted. 

Whirliog the spokes round, the Shadow luffod to ; 
the heavy main-boom gyped over, sweeping tlie 
Chinamen overboard like so many feathers. 

In an instant almost the qoarterHieck had been 
cleared of the foe. while the six seamen fell on the 
remainder, cutlass in liand, following closely in the 
wake of Crowell, who was using his weapon with 
renewed vigor. 

Weakened by the absence of those who had 
manned the heavy pulling boats, which they had 
used in boardmg, the Manchoos, taken by surprise, 
were incapable of offering but a slight Resistance. 

They were driven forward in a confoaed, de- 
m9rallsed mob, so eager to regaia their boats that 
many of them jumped into the sea. 

The Shadow was once more in the hands of her 
legitimate masters, while the junk, ablaze with fire, 
lit up the dark waters, revealing the boats pulling 
frantically about, and donens of men swimming In 
all directions. 

** It is our turn now !" footed the captain, as the 
schooner's sharp bows cleft the water, dashing to* 
ward the boats filled with Manchoos. 

The breese was fi'e^hening, every stitch of canvas 
was drawing to the best advantage, and Crowell. as 
he leaped on to the forecastle, ohackled 101117 to 
himself: *' Herman has got Ua blood up at laat. 
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and the long-teiled deyila will yelp now in earnett m 
■ore ai there's land on the Gape. And to think I 
•boald haTo doubted the abOitj of moh a man I'* 

The men dnitered aronnd the mate, who stood 
with one foot flrmlr planted on the starboard cat- 
head, towering head and shoulders aboTe his fol- 
lowers. 

**How do these boats bear now?*' came in short, 
ftharp accents from the captain. 

*' Nearly ahead . sir." 

" SUrboard a trifle." 

*' Starboard it is." 

••Steady, sir." 

•• Steady." 

*• Stand by. lads. Cat down all who attempt to 
oome aboard. We do not want any prisoners 
aboard." 

With a crash the chpper stmck the nearest boat, 
drivinff completely orer her. The Imnates disap- 
peared in the foam -and whirl of the Shadow^s wake 
astern, while the schooner darted stralsht on to the 
remaining boat, whose crew were making desperate 
efforts to eyade their punishment. 

The Chinamen had their oars poised ready to pnll 
or back-water, in order to clear the cntwater of the 
schooner, bnt their plan was bnt partislly snccessfal. 

Their boat was heavy and nnwieldly, diflBcult to 
manage, and slow to answer the helm. The opinm 
dipper, nnder a press of canvas, waa heeling over 
to the breexe, bearing down upon them like some 
terrible phantom. 

With terrific yioience she stmck the boat on the 
quarter, which capsized, crashed and splintered like 
an egg^ell. A few of the Mauchoos, by a desperate 
effort, had managed to grasp the backropes and 
hftftd gear, but the cutlasses of the tailors soon dis- 
lodged them, driflnff them, wounded and bleeding, 
to seek refuge in the cold, dark embrace of the 
waters of the CUoa Sea. 

•• Ready about!" came the order from the quarter 
deck, followed by the f cheery word to '* splice the 
main brace." 

The deck was washed down, and all traces uf the 
engagement effaced from the Teasel, who, with her 
main boom guved out, was running in for the wind. 

Herman and Crowell, seated in the disordered 
cabin, were lingering for a moment over a stiff glass 
of •' brandy pawnee." 

** So yon thought I had made up my mind to fire 
the raagasioe, Crowell? Well. 1 aid not have much 
time to mature plans, and had mine lUled, 1 should 
haye assuredly carried the threat Into execution. 
As we slipped by the Jnnk— which event I had cal- 
Gulated^upon— I threw a twenty-fiye poimd keg of 
powder, with the fbze lighted* through one of the 
ports. The Manoboos were too intent looking 
at their prise to notice the sputtering of the damp 
powder. It exploded, as you know, setting fire to 
the light woodwork, glying them plenty to do to 
save their own craft without meddling with us. I 
knew they would have no opportunity to work their 
guns, for a time, at least, nence the puhishment I 
meted out to the rascals. But it was a narrow 
chance. Crowell —a very narrow chance." 

"But you were equal to the emergency, and so 
long as we continue in the trade, Pll never loae my 
confidence in you again, no matter bow desperate 
the chances may be. Bnt do you torn in. Herman, 
and V\\ rouse you out when the Shadow is wi^ln 
bailing distance of the reoeiving hulk."' 
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A Little Sparrow and a Farmer's 

Daughter. 

In 1845 the little dauchur of a Northern &rmer 

Sicked up at the foot of a wall a sparrow scarcely 
edged, which, through some acddent, had been 
tlirown out of its nest, as not unft-equentiy happens. 
The poor creature was dying of odd and hunger. 
The child placed him in her bosom, warmed him. 



carried him home, and nourished him with bread 
soaked in milk, which she presented to him at the 
end of a alender stick. 

At first the sparrow languished sordy, bnt by 
very careful attention his benefactress succeeded in 
bringing him up and restoring him to health and 
vigor. 

Eventually he became a beautiftil male bfard, with 
adiy-colored head and bluish cheeks ; a reddish- 
brown band extended between his eyes and passed 
across the ocdpnt ; a black eirde surrounded each 
eve, and from his neck downward, and even upon 
hk wings and tail shone the most charming brown 
and gray tints over a sombre purple ; finally, his 
broad breast was defended by a black cmiass. 
which brought out all the subtlety and degance of 
his figure. 

The btaxl never for one moment qdtted hia mis- 
tress; he perched himself upon her shoulder, or 
more ftvqnently took refhge within her (bosom, to 
sleep within its genial shelter. At table he clung 
to the back of her chair, to watdi for titbits of 
bread or vegetables, to which he showed himself 
exceedingly partial. At night he screened himself 
nnder the cross-beam of her bed, and dumbered 
there till morning. 

The moment the voung girl awoke he issoed from 
his retreat, ca re ss e d with his large black and yellow 
biU the maiden's Ups, bathed himself in the basin 
where she made her toilet, smoothed his feathers, 
and afterward took his share of the breakfast gayly. 
If she went out he accompanied her. sometimes 
perched on her head, sometimes fiuttering about 
capridoady fhMn tree to tree, from bush to bush, d- 
wavs in motion, dways qdck and always lively. 

One fine day he disappeared, and 1 leave you to 
imadne the deep grief experienced bv hia young 
mistress, to whom be owed his life, and ror whom he 
had dwavs manifested so much affection. 

Her frmnds presented her with a green parrot, 
and as, like dl children, she was aa qdokiy oon- 
sded as she was easily affilcted. she was beginning 
to love the emerdd bhrd neariy as warmly aa she 
had loved the sparrow— whom she accused of hav- 
ing deserted her— when, lo ! one morning she hesurd 
a succession of short, sharp raps agdnst aer window- 
panes. 

Hastening to open them, she was greeted by her 
truant fhvorite. Stripped of a portion of his math- 
era, bruised, wounded, dragging after Urn a string 
tied to one leg, he lavished the moat impssdoned 
caresse s on her fitNn whom he hsd been so long 
separated, and seemed to describe the soflbrittgs 
and angdsh he had undergone since the day when 
a wicked boy had caught mm in a snare hidden be- 
hind the hedge of the farmyard, and all the tortures 
he had been compelled to endure during a crud 

ja A ■■ atiMliM 

Need 1 add that his little mistress repdd caress 
for caress, rdeased him flrom the twine wliich cot 
his leg, and supplied him with every kind of nour- 
ishment? 

After devoting some minutes to the ei^|ovaMBt of 
seeing her, and relating the grief he ud ezperi- 
enoed during his absence, he liastened to racrdt 
his strength, and it was a pleasure to see him 
eageriy swallowing everything presented to bias. 
When satisfied at last, he bathed himtelf with all the 
volaptaoosne«fi of a traveler who. niter along series 
of privations, finds himself once more snrromided by 
the comforts of civilized life. 

He was completipg his tdlet, when suddenly the 
parrot raised his vdce, and flung forth one of those 
vulgar phrases which custom teaches parrots, d 
whatever species they may be. 

Immediatdy the spsrrow darted agdnst him, at- 
tacking him with his bUl. without regarding the 
blows he recdved in exchange— blows which soon 
covered him with blood. When thdr mistresi 
sought to separate them, he rcpdsed her, bit her 
fingers, and at length fiew away to a great elm-tree 
in front of the old farmhoose. 
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The House on the Bar. 

Ht Ule had been mch a thorooghly contented 
one before Uabel HarHo came Into it.it leeiiied 
almost a pit; that its peacefnlnesa afaoDld have been 
It wai b; the 
■t 
■ of doili; 

I had been satleaed vrith m; lot In the earl; 
Spring; and b; tbe time the 
wild dock eime in the Antumn 
I wae IB wretched »s any mor- 
tal need wish to be, and yet, 
innkinff bAr.lc, T cannot reffret 
n little Uabei. or 

B wbloh brooght 

cloae together that 
Easter En, two yean ago. 

Bhe had come dawn at 
Christmas to teach in tha 
" Bamnton Normal Inatitnte," 
being Sred, like ao many 
others, b; a desire to elevate 
the colored race. 1 had often 
met her at social gatherings 
tfnce, and from the Brat time I 
nv ber I think I lored her. 
8he never knew It. thogigh. and 
tt is the brightest thonpht I 
hare bow to feel that I bad 
the courage to keep m; love 
hnried In mj own heart, and 
that 1 noTsi saw the pity which 
would have looted at me out 
of her bonnle bine eyes, had 
■he known of the pain she waa 
taHlctlng. 



set, 1 went soDddlns oDt of the creek In m; tnuty 
boat, the Old BaUable, 1 bats saen her Un; sh^op 
shoot oat from the sebool-dock, and atanost orer- 
tamed mjrself in n; eOorta to catah one mere 
gUmpaa ol the little Air-robed Bgnrc atttlng straight 
as an arrow, sad rowtaig with fruitless preci^on. 

it ia not wonderful, therefore, tliat I bit no alarm 
atseaiagher oat on the aftamoon before Easter, 
for It waa a One, bricht da;, and thou^ the wares 
tan rather high, I (sn sore iibt could maoage ber 
boat I was tHMiid for Fottreta Hooroe, CsTliig 
■oms bnrineas to Iransaot wtth one of the offloeta 
eUUoned tbete, bnt aa I pawed the Cljrtle, and oor 
boats ran dda by side (br a t>w momeDta, I w** not 
>-— |)iu ] coali Dotstop tbr ft Riw words 



ohftlmrr* tbu loonidnotsto 
pretty Hlaa ICftbai, and arge 
bad It Id my heart to make, 1 
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aha granted m; wish, and then 

- "- - an^ot, garly aaked me If I 

rrow wotud be Beater. I had 
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wftter at Hampton in 
bolli ladiea and geauauiBB. 
and eTCD In Winter the more 
Testaresoma ones did not de- 
aart tbeir teiorlte elemeoL 

Htoa Mabel waa the Blaekl- 
ast Httia aaUor ot them all. ud 
nus; and mu; a bii^t Win- 



remembwed it, and as t answered her my thongt 
tnined to the adgniBoanee ol the festival, whl 
every Christian church wonld celebnte 
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^med to flit thronsh Uabel'a 
mind, however, for she looked laaghingly np into 
my eyes, and said : 

" I wish yon could come to breakfkat to-momw. 
Hr. Dane. We are going to have colored egga for 
Easter morainf;." 

Falling Into her hnmor, I called oot, as m; boat 
shot ahead, "Save me apnrple one, please !" and 
saiT her nod her pretty besd m assent. 

Ky boBhiesa at the fort oocnpied me nnOl nearly 
sonset, bnt. aa 1 pnt np my saik the gorgeous glow 
in the west tempted me beyond reelstance to lake 
a 11tUe"run ontaide," as we called going ont beyond 

high, and (he wind waa none 
g keen and cntting (Tom the 
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on a sand-bar, and had oiiginany been mod as a 
station for provisioning passing Tessels, but it had 
long been deserted, and was now bnt a liannt for 
tlie sea-birds or the goal for pleasure-parties out 
yachting. 

Jmaghie, then, my surprise, when, after breasting 
the waves for abont an hour, and with difficult 
keeping my boat right side np, I came wltiifai sight 
of the house on the bar, to see, wavhig from the 
shackling old flagstaff, a small, white streamer, 
which might have l>een taken for a lady's pocket- 
handkerchief. 

** It looks like a signal of distress,'^ I thonght, and 
had I not been so 9ure that the old honse.was de- 
serted I should have been fearful that th^re was 
really some one there in need of help. 

Jost at that moment I spied, at some distance ft-om 
me, tossing and tumbling among the waves, which 
ran breast-high around the piles upon which the old 
house was built, a small row-boat, bottom side up. 
It was a pretty little boat, painted daintily in blue 
and dove-color, and as my straining eyes took this 
in, it all flashed upon me in a moment. 

It did not need that I should see the name, the 
Glytie, painted in gUt letters, as the waves brought 
the tiny boat nearer for me to know that Mabel 
Martin had been shipwrecked, and by some miracul- 
ous means had succeeded in reaching the old house 
on the bar, and now was there alone, night coming 
on, and no one, as she supposed, near her but God. 
She had hung out her signal, and was waitmg, in 
what pain or distress I knew not, bnt of course im- 
agmea the worse. 

My first act was to secure the Clytie, fasten her to 
my own boat, and tow her astern. My next to try 
to steer my own boat among the angry waves, so as 
in safety to reach the rlcke^ old steps, which were 
the only means of reaching the inside of the house. 

The sunset had faded now, and the early stars 
shone out more brightly, as I looked np and thanked 
Ood that I had been ltd to tak^ that little extra sail, 
apparently for my own pleasure, really for my dar- 
ling^s safety. 

Keeping my eyes steadily fixed on the dainty lit- 
tle handkerchief fluttering in the breeze, 1 was 
steering straight for the steps, when, from one of 
the windows 1 saw a wh^ hand stretched, and a 
small, purplish- white object fall from it into the 
sea. 

The mad waves seiMd it and tossed it hither and 
thither, and as they brought it nearer I could see 
that it was a large egg-Rhell, evidently a sea-bird^s 
*KS* ^i^ the greatest difficulty I secured it just as 
a neayv wave was carrying it past me, seized it and 
read Mabel's message to the outside world. 

Poor little Mabel, shut up alone in the dreary 
house on the bar. She must have found the egg 
left there by some bird of passage, and making a 
small hole with some sharp-pointed instrument, had 
let out the inside so that tne shell might float. The 
tiny hole w|is plugged up with a shred torn from the 
handkerchief then doing duty as a signal, and on 
the shell was written In pencil, *' Come to me ; 1 am 
in the house on the bar, my boat gone, and until 
Borne one rescues me shall be here alone. God 
grant some kind stranger may see this and take 
pity on me— Mabel Martin.'' 

Were my eflorts lessened when I thought of the 
blue eyes so dear to me suffhsed with tears, the 

Eretty pouting lips ouivering with terror, the little 
ands trembling as tney were stretched out in ap- 
peal toward the deep blue ocean, to the *' kind 
stranger," whbm she had addressed? Well, she 
should not have long to wait now ! 

I had seen her throw the egg, but she never 
dreamed that help was so near— that Will Dane, 
f^om whom she had parted so merrily some hours 
ago, was to be the one, who, by God's help, would 
stand by her in this hour of trouble. 

The waves ran higher and higher, the wind 
moaned and roared with a hoUow sound that was 
fearful to hear, and blew my boat back as if it were 



determined to keep me from Mabel ; but, in spHe vT 
it all, before many minutes more, I had reached the 
steps, and with one bold jump secured a foothold,, 
ana in another second, my boat fastened, I was with 
Mabel. 

For a moment she was unconscious of mv pres- 
ence. I think fright and loneliness had dazed her a 
little, for when she looked up at last, her blue 
eves had no recognition in them. Only a moment 
though, for, with a joyous cry, she sprang toward 
me, and I took her in my arms and comforted her 
as I would my own sister. God knows I held her in 
my arras, she and I alone in the house on the bar, as 
1 would have held my little sister, so safely sheltered 
in the home-nest by mother's side at this instant, 
while this other giri, (scarcely older than our little 
Blossom), so fhr away from her home and mother, 
had only me to comfort and protect her. 

I adniit it was the happiest experience I ever ex- 

Feet to have in my life. For one wild moment 
thought that this night might open a way for 
me to tell her how I loved her. and sue for her 
dear love in return; but I put the thought sor- 
rowfully back into my heart five minutes later, 
for, with her soft hair brushing my cheek, her sweet 
eyes, dim with tears, looking up into mine, she 
murmured : 

" Mr. Dane, some one far away will thank you 
more than I can now. For Jack's sake, as well as 
my own, I am gratefhl. We are to be married in 
the Pall." 

She said it all so simply. I know she never sus- 
pected that she pained me, but gave me her confi- 
dence in return for my protection. 

So I took her home In the Old Reliable, the Clytie 
dancing merrily behind. 

Past Fortress Monroe, past the Soldier's Home 
on the school-dock, when the iights from Virginia 
Hall shone brightly out over the water. She had 
told all about Jack and herself on the wav home. 

I tried to enter into her happiness as she talked, 
but I am afraid my voice trembled a Httle, and 
surel\|my eyes were very dim, though In the friendlv 
darkness she could not see them, as I said, with 
forced gayety, as we neared the dock - 

" Don't trouble to save me my purple Easter- 
egg, Miss Mabel. I have it here." 

And I have it yet, and shall always keep it, the 
pretty sea-bird's egg with Mabel's name upon it. 



Teeth and Claws vs. Steel; 

A Night in the Jungle. 

It was about three months after the wet mon- 
soons bad ceased to deluge the land, and old King 
Sol was having it all his own way, drying up wiu 
his fiery breath every blade of ve^tation, and tam- 
ing the beautiful green gha ts into awildemesi, 
that I was ordered to an outH)f-the-way place far up 
country in Central India. 

Society there was none, and I had to rely on my 
gun for amusement, and as my duties were not 
very arduous 1 got a large amount of shooting. 

On my first night's hunthig in the jnngle I had 
an adventure, which, though it was very exeittng, 
was far from being amushig at the time. 

The day had been one of the hottest 1 had ever 
experienced ; f^om dawn to sunset no breeze had 
stirred the drooping leaves, and the scortsfaiog son 
had poured its rays down upon the few living crea- 
tures that had ventured to expose themaelves to 
their terrific heat. 

As night came on, the air was still dose and sal- 
try ; and thinking sleep was impossible I determined 
to pass the night in hunting, not as I often had done 
by lajring in wait for game by water-tanks, bnt by 
prowling through the moonlit jungle. 

There was something weird and fasoinating io the* 



idea of meeting the animals in tlieirown domain> face 
to face, in t,he soft, white moonlight— a night-prowler 
among night-prowlers— sarrounded on all sides by 
a^malB, who, like mirself. were in search of prey. 

The moon was well op by nine o'clock, so, attach- 
ing my cartridge-case and heavy bnntlns- knife, and 
arming myself with a double-barrel rifle of large 
calibre, I bid adieu to my solitary bungalow, and 
threaded my way through the long, dewdrop-cov- 
ered grass which lay between me and the jungle. 

The first hoar went by without incident, though 
every now and then a faint rustle indicated the 
presence of some animal, but suddenly, asl emerged 
from a small thicket, my eye rested on a large black 
shadow, moTing across me some little distance 
ahead ; throwing up my gfrn, I took hasty aim ai&4 
fired. 

A moment after a deep growl broke the silence, 
which had succeeded to the report of my gun.; and, 
as the smoke cleared away, i saw a tiger— a full 
grown male— standing about twenty yards ofiT. amid 
the long reed-like grass ; to give himmy secoiid bafr 
rel was the work of a moment ; and aa I sprang 
rlear of the smoke I saw the Uger stagger forward, 
aoii, recovering itself, take to flight and disappear 
mto the deep shadows of the jungle. * 

To the best of my belief my aim was steady, yet 
the tiger was gone, and that feeling of depression 
came over me that a hunter feels whose bullet has 
failed to reach iia mark, and sees before him a vqid 
space where, but a moment before, some noble 
beast was standing. 

Thinking that the double report had doubtless 
disturbed my game in the neighborhood, I had re- 
sort to a pipe as the best means at hand to dispel 
the chagrin which 1 felt at the result of my bad 
shooting. 

As I was in the act of lighting my pipe, and hold- 
ing my still unloaded rifle carelessly uader my arm, 
my ears were greeted with a terrific roar, and. to my 
dismay, saw a huge tigress in the act of springing. 
I jQst had time to throw myself flat on my face, 
when her feline maiesty^roanng loudly, sprang into 
the air and alighted some half-a-dozen paces beyond 
where I was lying. 

I was on my feet in a second^ with mv clubbed rifle 
in my hand, and as she turned to the attack, brought 
it down full on her head with all my force, at the 
same time breaking my rifle into a dozen pieces. 
The blow partly stunned her and broke her spring, 
and before she could recover I threw myself upon 
her, knife in hand, and then a struggle began ot 
steel on one side and teeth and claws on the other. 
Over and over we rolled in this death conflict, her 
leeth an<^ claws tearing the flesh in strips from my 
left «ide and arm; whue with my right I drove the 
steel forther and further in my endeavors to reach 
her heart. 

How long this struggle continued I Icnow not, but 
it seemed centuries of agony to me. At last the 
cmel teeth relaxed their hold, the claws let go their 
prey, and the tigress fell back dead, while I, cov- 
ered with blood and wounds, staggered to my feet 
more dead than alive, only to fal* oack in a swoon, 
in which state 1 was found next morning by my 
Hindoo servant, with the bloody knife stUl in my 
grasp. 

VoT weeks 1 lay on a sick bed ; but when at last I 
got about again, I had gained prudence, though at 
rather a heavy cost, and the lesson learnt tba*t night 
was not thrown away. I became a better hunter, 
and a less rash one. and the many nights which I 
spent afterward utterly alone amongst the wild 
denizens of the jangle never found me smoking a 
pipe ^ith an unloaded gun. 



Three Faces wears the doctor. When first sought. 
An angers ; and a god's, the cure half wrought ; 
But wheti^that ctn^ complete— he seeks his fee, 
The devU looks less terrible than he. 



About a Silver Bell. 

I AM as free from any taint of superstition as any 
busy, matter-of-fact woman can possibly be, re- 
garding presentiments and warnings as forerunners 
of dyspepsia, and the claptrap of modem spiritual- 
ism as two-thirds charlatanism and one-third 
credulity. 

In no way. however, do I attempt to account 
for, theorize upon, or explain away, the facts 
which I have written down at the oft-repeated so- 
licitation of brother Frank, who must have in- 
herited from his remote Huguenot ancestry the 
tinge of supi^naturalism in his nature— a tinge, 
however, which — thank goodness !— is only manifest 
in the belief which he shadows forth m bis favorite 
quotajUon : 

** There be move things- la heanrea and earth, Horatio, 
Than tby philosophy dreams of '' 

And 'I'm sure it's a most fortunate thing that I am 
so constituted; for my husband is not a rich man, 
and I don't know that we should ever have owned 
a roof over our heads — ^unless it was a y}^ry hnmble 
one— if he hadn't inherited what is known by the 
townspeople as the *' Old Hazeltine Homestead," 
where we ^ave lived for almost twelve years. 

And when I tell yon that the house, with its live- 
oak frame, was built almost two hundred vears ago 
by ** wicked Sir Harry Hazeltine " — so the family 
record calls hin»— that there is ona chamber with a 
bez^t and twisted hook in the middle of the ceiling, 
where Sir Harry hung himself, and another— in the 
unused part of* the house — where somebody rocks a 
cradle and croous a weird lullaby on stormv nights, 
you will at once see that anybody troubled with 
weak nerves or naturally timid would be in perfect 
misery to live there. 

Especially when in Winter the wind howls and 
shrieks through the empty rooms, and the rats— of 
which there are legions — ^make such a racket beliind 
the wainscoting that you woi||d think the house was 
coming downO 

But don^t think I'm silly enough to make all this 
a preamble to a ghost story. Dear me ! No, in- 
deed ! ]'m no believer in suck things, as I told you 
before ! 

As if, when onr heavenly Father has taken a sonl 
from earth, it would ever want to come back again 
when it h<^ once entered that place where there ia 
no more death, and all tears are wiped away ! Non- 
sense! 

No. What Fm going to here record for Frank's 
special benefit concerns a bell — a qnahit-looking 
affisir of solid silver, with an ebony handle — on 
which is carved a liorridiy evil face, that even I 
don't care very much to look at ; as the Scotch say, 
it doesn't look ** canny." 

You see. after we moved in, and had got fairiy 
set to rights, the first thing 1 did was to send 
for Mrs. Kelly, and institute such. a honse-cleaning 
aa ru venture to say the place hasn't known for a 
century, at least ; and such Quantities upon quantities 
of rubbish as was nneartbea— why, Harry says, that 
an antiquarian would go wild over soma of the 
things. 

1 remember there was a musket and an old ca- 
valry sabre in one closet, with " Colonel George 
Hazeltine, from his wife, ▲. d. 1770." on the scab- 
bard, and Harry, who is a perfect epitome of 
genealogy, told me a beautiful story about this an- 
cestor of hia ; but I haven't time to tell it here, or to 
speak at length of the moth-eaten regimentals, the 
brocade silk dresses, the toilet-fixings, and I don't 
know what all, that we unearthed, and do you be- 
lieve that the silly fellow wouldn't have a thing 
destroved, but had them all packed away in an old 
chest in the attic. 

In cleaning and oiling aa old buffet pf carved 
I oak that has stood in the dining-hall since the 
* house was furnished— for Harry ha^ the blU of the 
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LondoD merohant who hmidiad the boatt la 1470. 
■Dd MDl part of the fQnilBm over id a vbm>1 oaU«d 
iM Good IdibdI — 1 faand a Hit of Morat oloMt 
iboat ■ food HDua; and Id ii wai thk ball. 

I fidat tbink much abont It at Um time, bM 
wheo Harrj came intn tha rooiD, I took II tram tka 
mantel and ahoircd it to bini. 

Bot iDch ft look aa Harry gaTe ma, and tonod 
vhlcer than a itaeet. 
'■'Oood heaTsni, Beaale I" ba aald, and Uaroka 
■hook like a man with a cbQI, ■■ where did 70B dl«- 
coT«r that cur— that enriona thiagT' bnt he vaa 
going to ny lomethlng wona titan " oarloaa." 

I told him, or ooaiM, and afMr a llttla, he told 
methatlhliwaaan heiilooiii whloli had been In the 
fftmiij tor ganeraiiom— that all aorta of itraoga no- 
tkmi were preralant regarding It. 

Oh, dear, I oan't bagin. and doa't wmI, to t^ 
■mU Ihe hoMd aiorlaa In Dodnaetiiia *tth U ; ud I 



He reallT Mtao— Wdl- 
f I aat ft awaj on tba 



h«ban tiKU In taa 



e*er heard balttre or itoea. 

All I cooU Abik ot tor O* uoBtMit wmUm «oaid 
of the Brat itroke or tbe cbnroh-bM wUoh toltod the 
jaara or molher'a age on the daj aha diod. 

Bat I aald nothing, and, ta IT bj iiiiiImI eon- 
aent, neltbar Bwrf nor bi;i^ nade refareBoe letha 
matter fw nore than tiro Toan aflanraid, Babj 
Edith being than about tra nuwlka cU. 

We ware In the babit of Mteg onr •toapiog-rocM, 
wUob waa neail; over Oo large, old^llaetilaned bal, 
ai a ilulng-room In tha erentog, It belac nmra 
•aaily wanned than anT ortbeMb«n,aoagliltwaa 
■■' ' — guleiT of abaafo aon«da that 
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ABOUT A rOOT MDAkl, AUS IH IT HAS TBI! U 

o«m« Mbotag throoEh tha long oorrldor with itut- 
Unc eOhet ipon wiodj and itonnj ni^hu. 

Bat 1 had becoma aecmtomM to raguil tlMm 
with u Uttis coMam u Hurjr hlmMU, wbo had 
bMn bom Mid broBsht ap In Um old bonie. 
• I ranembar H ww tbe leoMid waek in JtaoMrj 
of Uat jau, u HuTjr tnlilied raadtog onr eTanlng 
chapter In the Bible, and I liatanad to tha reenlar 
bwatblng of little Bdlth, I Tamarked half-lanfrhTnglT 
that tha wUta vomu waa locUne bar oradla irtth 
DMM UuD snal amphaaii, for m iba oacaahmal 
lolla in tbo itorai wtthont tba monotoDOiK lonnd 
. ftom the ctaMBbai in the wioeaspled pottMi of tha 



hODM, from whatoTar ci 

■'Pcrbaps," Mid Hut;, with tha itnnse. lar^ff 
look tbat 1 alwaja notice when ha faUa into hli 
iagendary nood. " it la beoania thli la the anal- 
ranarj of the night that wicked Bir Hair; " 

Jnat then. In the ball below, came, a* olaui; 
and diillnollf aa ttaoogh It hr' ■-■" '- 



and haatil;. a 

waalnaj 

PoorH 



Ularat nmg It 
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*' Either eome one is playing a practical Joke, 
Harry, or else there are barglars in the house/' 

I knew in my heart that Uie last conjecture was 
the height of absurdity. 

Ung-a-Iing! came the clear and strange sonsd 
affain repeated, and unmistakably from the bell of 
which I have spoken— this time even more hastily 
rang than before. 

Now, Harry's war record— for he was three times 
promoted for personal bravery in action ~isconcln> 
sive evidence enough that it was not physioal fear 
that BO wrought upon him that he sat as if para- 
lyzed for the moment, until I took his revolver from 
over the mantel and walked toward the door, say- 
ing, though inwardly I was quaking with an indefin- 
able sense of fear : 

" Well. Harry, if you won't go down-stairs, I will. 

With an exclamation, he jumped to his feet, 
snatched the revolver fVom my not unwilling hands, 
and, thrusting me back, went down the front stairs 
in about four bounds, not wsiting even to take a 
lamp. I heard the door open into the dining-room— 
a strong smell of smoke roiled up the stairway, and 
I heard Harry call out : 

" Don't be alarmed, Bessie; stay where you are 
for a few moments; there's no danger." 

Of course I didn't mjpd him, but snatched baby 
fi'om the crib, and ran swiftly down-stahrs, to find 
the dining-room full of smoke and Harry dashing 
water on the floor and wainscot, which was now 
smoldering, and in a few moments— thanks to their 
being three tubs of water in the kitchen in readi- 
ness for the wash-day— the fire was entirely extin- 
guished. 

"A coal must have snapped f^om the fireplace in 
Bome way,'' said Harry, as he wiped his smoke-be- 
grimed face, '^ and caught the dry oak floor. 

This was the only way that we could account for 
it, and it was a mercy that we were not burned 
alive in our beds, for, as Harry said, the old house 
was as dry as tinder, and with the gale then blow- 
ing, it would have been an impossibility, had the 
fire gained a few moments more headway, to have 
extinguished it 

Of course, conjecture as to the warning of the 
ben was simply futile. There was no one but our- 
selves in the house — not even a sagacious dog— and 
as rats are not in the habit of taking a bell from the 
upper shelf of a remote closet, opening a heavy oak 
door, and kindly notifying the inmates of a house 
that it is on fire— J, at least, was completely non- 
plussed, and as for Harr}', why, I couldn't get a 
word out of him on the subject. 

I took the trouble next day to look at the bell, 
though I confess I didn't touch it, and there it was 
exactly as I bad left it, while the ugly little face on 
the carved handle seemed to leer at me in such an 
impish manner that I tnmed away with almost a 
shiver. 

Well, after a time, the feeling wore oflT— two ^ears 
went swiftly by, Harry got a position as cashier of 
the Easton National Bank, little Joe was bom, and 
we were as happy a family as ever lived. 

One nightman, me ! shall 1 ever forget it !— Baby 
Edith, who had been unusually quiet daring the day, 
came to me, and laying her golden head in my lap, 
said: 

** Baby so tired. Please, mamma, rock baby to 
sleep." 

So I took her in my lap, noticing with a thrill of 
alarm that her cheeks were fever-flushed and her 
hand hot. and when Harry came I posted him off for 
the doctor. 

Well, it's all right now. God knew best ; but one 
evening the tollnwing week our little one lay with 
only a feeble pulse or life beating in the tiny heart; 
and, as we hung over her in dumb agony, from the 
hall below came that warning sound, this time slowly 
and regularly stvnok, as one would toll a belL 

Bat it brought no sense of fear — only a wild 
surging up of bitter, angry feelings against God him- 
selt^A feeling which I trust He Jong ago forgave me, 



for He knows how, after the first pangs of bereaTed 
motherhood, I surely repented my slnfalnesa. 

It was a long, long time after the patter of Editfa*a 
little feet had oeaatd to ee^ ia the old house, and 
her childish voice was hushed for ever, beior^ lifiB 
again for us took on the semblanoe of the. happiness 
which we had known ; yet in God's time we began to 
think of our Edith as only removed from as a little 
space— a tender flower transplanted into God's 
garden that shodd be restorea to us in the here- 
after. 

Only 0DC6 afterward did we hear the wamiog 
sound— it was the night that Harry's only sister died 
in Santa Barbara, where she had lived for many 
years in constant expectation of, and perfect readi- 
ness for, the coming of the death angel, and by her 
husband's letter, making due allowance for the dif- 
ference of time, Mary passed away on the very hour 
that we heard the stroke of the bell. 

As I said in the very beginning of this sketch, I 
attempt no dbnjeotures, offer no explanations as to 
that whieh I have written— I only now that it is a 
plain statement of tacts which have actnallv oc- 
curred. And as to the legend oonnected with the 
bell itself, that it has been for flve centuries a har^ 
binger of warning to the Haaeltine family, and that 
a terrible ■ curse is invoked upon the person who 
would destroy or make away with it— all of which 
is written on parchment, with a date of a century 
ago. and in Harry's possession— I regard it in the 
light of all other similar legendary nonsense. 

Yet the coincidences are undeniable, and Frank 
regards them with such wonder that I have written 
thu almost for his special beneflt alone, though it 
would be just like him to have it printed. 



Paul Chascal's Loss and Cain. 

Mamiu. was a bom match-maker, And it is a vast 
pity that, instead of having been solely blessed witti 
one daughter, she had not been the happy and aos- 
pioious parent of half-a-dosen marriageable girls. 

Mamma married me ofT I am quite sure that I 
had very little hand and less heart in the affiur ; in 
fact, had I been disposed to idolize Panl Chasel^. 
the mere fact that I had been thrown at him with w 
the wiles and manoeuvriugs of a clever, fa^ionable 
woman of the world, would have, and did hold, every 
feeling and impulse of my young nature in check. 

When he offered himself. I knew perfectly well 
that the matter had been already settled by mam- 
ma's bints, and, like an obedient and well-trained 
young woman, I assented — perhaps without even 
that assumption of covness which my maternal rela- 
tive would have advued, had she been present at 
the interesting and romantic interview on the piaasa 
of the Union, at Saratogo, when Paul Chascal offered 
himself and his fortune to me. I entered but one 
protest— and 1 entered it at the start— it was against 
an demonstration. 

I remember that he looked at me a bit qneeriy 
when I drew myself out of his arms, and that a cu- 
rious repressed light shone in his blue and beautiful 
eyes ; but I thought litile of it at that time, and 
merely concluded that we had made— we two — io 
worldly parlance, a most excellent bargain, or, 
sentimentally speaking, "match"; that mamma 
had succeeded admirably in her intention of engag- 
ing her offspring to the catch of the season, and 
that Paul Cnaacal had obtained the precious pro- 
mises of a wife— a young, graceful. weD-bred g^ — 
with no sort of idea either of her own capacities, 
character, wants or impetuosities — voUa tout ! 

I had had lovers, scores, like all other women, but 
not one, or not more than one man, had ever eaased 
me a pulsation, and he was not considered eligible 
by the kind lady whom a wise fi&te decreed me as a 
maternal aaceetor. True, he had flashed ottly across 
the horizon of sixteen, and at tweirtj I badjalfte 
forgotten him and his impassioned love-making. 
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I had been married stx months. It was now Jnne, 
and we were charmingly fixed in onr villa at New- 
port; had. been mralizhig fbr a fortnight, and I 
think myUege was somewhat weary of the monoton- 
out existence. I noticed that he looked wretchedly 
in the mornings at we dawdled over oar ohooolate, 
and I distinctly recall that I heard hhn fVequently 
ride np the avenue aboot three ▲. m., which per- 
haps aoeonnted somewhat for his haggard appear- 
ance. 

Caresses had long since oeased between ns— in 

Ednt of fact, they had never been nnmeroos ; bnt 
B was the tenderest-hearted and the most thorough- 
bred fallow in the world. Consequentlv, Mrs. Paul 
ChasoaU to all outward seeming, was the fortanate 
possessor of a model of devotion in the form of her 
tall, hands<mie husband. 

How little our friends knew the lie we both were 
so very clever at enacting ! Woman-like, I was the 
more content, or the more patient, of the two ; there 
were times when a great and cruel hunger, a miser- 
able torture of desire and thirst, seemed to be con- 
suming him, and a bitter sort of compassion stole 
into my heart for the man I had married— that so 
goodly a hero should be marred hi his mating. A 
** bitter " compassion, I say, for I had a deeper and 
a more stinging pity within me— it was for myself! 
I crushed the first bud of love in my strong hand, and 
that naught remained, as 1 thought, but ashes, was a 
wilder appeal to my consideration than the wreck 
of the Urn of Um whom chance had made my hus- 
band. 

'* MLznon, you look tired." 

Mr. Chascal looks over at me across the breakfyst- 
table. 

**Alresdy I'* I cry ; " and it is only ten o'clock in 
the morning. Impossible.** 

'* But yon do. It is slow for you here. Perhaps 
the Branch would have been better, gayer." 

" The Branch]" I echo, in horror. *' I despise 
Long Branch, and I haTe always liked Newport—at 
least, the idea of it. I never was here before, you 
Imow." 

'- 1 know. I bought the villa because I had once 
beard you express a wish to spend a season here." 

"Kind of you, milord." 

There is. no doubt, a small sneer hi my voice— it 
ia bom with the thought that houses and lands are 
excellent snbstftutes very often for loves and lives. 

*' Still, It bores you. I have a plan. Let us hi- 
vite some guests. What do yon say ? Will it be too 
much trouble, or will it bore you more, or ^' 

** To be sore not ; a most delightful inspiration on 
your part !" Poor wretch ! 1 think to myself it 
most be rather hard to be shut up here with a cold, 
companionless girl— one's wife, too! — and mavbe, 
mayoe T, too, shall find in a crowd of people a little 
dis&actidn fh>m certein harsh fkcts. '* I will tell 
you; you invite so many men — my card, of course 
— I will write for so manv women ; and, who knows, 
milord, before the end of the season I may have suc- 
ceeded in making half-a-dozen as brilliant matches 
as mamma made between you and roe !" 

I glanee over and laugh as I speak, but I see that 
I have made a terrible misteke. 

** MigBon !"«-my husband's voice is full of an 
intense and stem and commanding anger — **vou 
most not jest in that way on onr marriage tour." 

His eyes flash fire, and the fhll lips are craelly 
set under his golden mnsteche. 

I wonder what sort of an expression mnst be on 
my face for that moment— I wonder, oh, heaven ! 
He starte froni liis chair, and is beside me ; his arms 
are around me ss they have not been since the night 
be asked me to become his wife, and on my lips his 
lips are clinging with all the tenacious sweetness of 
a pure and perfect passion. 

*' Ifignon, MIgnon, you are mine ; let me remem- 
ber it just for a few minutes, for God's sake !" Ind 
then I shrink awayfh>m what? 1 think from an ex- 
hibition of coBspsasion at the hands of the man I 
have married. If I am unhappy, I will, at least, en- 



deavor to ameliorate the evil that falls so heavily 
upon ^im, my— but no ! 

** Do you imagUie that I love you ?" I ask, faltering 
just a little over the last words. 

''No, no, no! I know that I am intolerable to 
you. I hoped " 

•* Then,'^ I interrupt, ** pray, milord, spare your- 
self, and me any such scenes in future." I pick up 
the morning paper, and walk over to the window. 
*' By-ttie-by, i shall so and write my notes ot invita- 
tion now ; and— Paul"— I don't know why I call him 
so ; I rarely do. 

He springs up, and toward me. I am gazing ab- 
sently out at the sea. 

•♦Whatisit, Mignont" 

" Bemember, you are free to do, to feel, te act as 
you ulease always." 

'* Thank yon ;" and my husband bows profoundly 
as he steps out in the fresh, cod air. D^es he ?— 
pshaw I how can he guess the agony that wrings 
some women's heart while they smile? 

Very soon a gav and oengenial partv was as- 
sembled beneath the roof of Ohascal Villa. Paul 
was an admirable host Without impressing his 
guests with the idea of " entertaining " them op- 
pressively, he }UBt contrives to liave something 
agreeable on the tapia for almost every day in the 
week. Almost all my friends had seen and knew 
my husband ; but Rose Townsend had been unable 
to come on from her Southern home to attend the 
wedding of her old schoolmate, and hence had never 
seen milord until she arrived one evening, and was 
introduced to him on the wharf. 

Prom that moment, with the keen, unerring in- 
stinoto of women like me, I knew that my old friend 
and my husband would like each other, I saw it in 
the arch flash of her lovely dark eyes, in the an- 
swering, admiring glance of Paul's deep blue ones. 
I fancy, too. that he caught the expression on my 
face as I for a moment unoonscioosly watched 
them— such a goodly pair, matohed, as people say 
lovers should be— the big blonde man and the lithe, 
graceftd bmnette woman. 

** MIgnon, here is a surprise for yon, and I am sure 
an agreeable one," Paul says, touching my arm 
lightly. ** When I ran up to town last week, I met 
an old friend of yours at your mother's, and I asked 
him down. I was sure you would he glad of the 
addition." 

Before Paul has fairly finished his langhing 
speech, my hand is closely pressed in Gray 1%ora- 
ton's, and back inte my brain flash the old memo- 
ries of my extreme girlhood, when this man's words 
and devotion made up my childish sum of bliss. 

And my husband met him at my mother's! 
Doubtless, then, he has heard from the kind, mater- 
nal lips the history of our early c^ctire dM cceur. And 
Mr. Chascal asks Mr. Thoraten to be onr guest, in 
order that Mrs. Chascal may not find time naoging 
too heavily on her hands— in order that she mav 
amuse herself according to her bent, while he is lol- 
lowing out his little devices ! Kind of my husband, 
to be sure ! Bierit milord, your wishes shall be ftil- 
filled! Gray Thornton is a charming fellow, and 
your wife, people say, is a charming woman. 

There is to be a lawn-party at Chascal Villa to- 
morrow, and everybody is very radiant at the 
prospect— I am sore none more so than Rose Town- 
send, with whom Mr. Chsscal, I believe, spends the 
most part of his valuable .time ; certainly, ia my 
presence they are not ever apart. 

Occasionally 1 catoh the glint of his blue eyes 
as they glance obligingly over at me, and I fkncy 
that now and then, as he offers some faacinating 
little courtesy to my dUre aim'e, that he watches 
me curiously, noting the effect upon my wifely con- 
stitution, perchance 1 

Does he look for a flush of pain or a pallor of 
jealousy, I wonder? 

Then Paul is never rewarded. I am better em- 
ployed— I suppose— in lookhig down into my cava- 
ier's dariE, handsome faee, as he sits beside me 1 
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Oor ffarden^partj it a toooeit ; the weather con- 
iplret Id our fkvor ; our mutic it taperb ; oor 
triendt are oat ia foroe ; the icea and taerbett, in 
their crvstal Alpt, are delioiontly refk^thinc, and 
the tablet groan— who ever heard the traditional 
•' groan '* of that toble ?— beneath their load of delh 
CMiet and confectioni. 

I have done the conventional for an honr or two, 
and now I propote indulging mytelf, and IhU into a 
Inxurioot teat, with a tiger-tkin tpread over it by 
Gray Thornton— in deference to my cream eolon 
and yellow rotea, I pretnme. 

He lonnget at m v feet on the gram ; yonder Rote 
blendt her emerald draperiet with the torf, and my 
bntband half Uet, leaning on hit elbow, at her tide. 

Onr gnetta are all abont at ; we are but dota in 
the crowd, bot each to each— in a complex way, to 
be tare— tne aU4n-alL 

I hear Panrt lasy, mniioal voioe taying that he 
" adoret the tea," at he twitchet nonchalantly at 
mademoitelle*t laoet ; I hear Bote whiaper back : 

"Adore the tea f I thought there waa no room 
in any man*t heart for but ene adoration.'" 

'* Yon are a daring woman/* Gray taya. ** What 
other blonde in Chrittendom wonld have had the 
andacity to bring thote yellow blottomt in contact 
with her golden, eriap hair, ft it divine, however." 

" Ton talk like a man-milliner, my dear boy." 
I retnm, and then I tee Rote plnckhig great 
cinttert of flowert above her head, weave them 
deftly into a crown, and place it lightly on my hut- 
band't browi. She interceptt my glance. 

'* Doea he not look like Bacchot come ontof tome 
old, tweet picture ?" criet the, pallidly, while he 
half*tmilet, half-frowna, under hit garland of rotet. 

'' Bacchut in a drest-coatand a tatln tie, my dear 
Mln Towntend !" antwert Gray, with a contemptn- 
out littie laugh. ** What a confounded fool your 
lord and matter '* 

Gray ttopt thort in hit 90tto vooe ; it there aught 
in m V eyet that maket him ? 

** J beg vour pardon, Mignon. Mignon !*' criet my 
old, dark lover, tadly and imperioutly, *' why do 
yon refute bread when von are hungry? Why do 
you reject me at a tlave for the worthlett take of a 
man who tmilet under a rote-wreath of another 
woman't making T' 

** Doet he not look like Bacchut, Mignon f callt 
Rote, impatiently, a<yntting a fiUen tpray on Paut't 
white temple. 

" Not to me." 

**What doet he look like to you, then, beUe 
daww?" 

Rote't Upt put the quettion that leapt fiercely 
into Paul Cnatcal'i royal eyet. 

lantwer: 

" Like a man who hat lott tomething preciout, and 
it blindly tearchlng for the jewel of nit toul."- 

I antwer that ; and then I, with a tigh to low that 
it tinkt to death in my own heart, pull a bud ft-om 
mv bunch and tott it carelettly down into Gray 
Thomton^M fingert. 

Paul Ghatcal ttartt to hit feet, and it at my tide 
in a tecond of time, the garland of fair flowert in 
hit handt. 

" Mignon, will you take theae, and let them wither 
in your room tomewhere ?" 

** Milord," I tay, looking off at the tea, ^* I do not 
fancy flowert in my room ; and, oh, pleate, take 
them away— pink completely ruins yellow !" 

" I beg your pardon," and with a courtly bow he 
tama ofT. 

**Reine des jieurg^^^ criet Paul, lightly, at he lockt 
hit arm in Bote's. ** Let at go and have a latt 
waits and an ice, and lots of champagne !" his boy- 
ish laugh tiltt back at Gray and me. 

** You will go with me for that tail, won*t you ? I 
want you jutt for an hour away from all the world. 
After the people are gone, down at the boat-houae, 
Mignon, yon will meet me at ten o'clock T' 

1 not astenting to the dark, impaadoned, eager 
face, as the lipa of ^y lover fall npon my palm. 
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**Thank voo, my 

" Huah \^ 

Paul Ghaaeal, with m glaat in hit hand, is betide 
nt, the wreath of the rotet ttill npon hit fUr forehead ; 
we three go onr diflbrent wave without a word — 1 to 
mf fHenda ; my hoaband to Bote, I pretnme ; Gray to 
a cigar of! aomewhere in the ahrnbbery. 

Ten o'clock, and all it well ! Ten o'clock ! My 
latt gueatt left me at eight. I lay down lor an hour, 
and then, too weary to change my dreat, 1 tbrew a 
cloak around my thooldert, and fled like a guilty 
child down through my houte. 

No one wat to be aeen— everybody evidratly 
worn oat with the fiU chanmkre except Paol. I 
taw him Bitting with hia baok to the ooor in the 
tmoking-room, and fhmi the languid Call of hit 
handtome white hand over the arm of the chair I 
fkncied he waa fatt atleep. 

Shonld I go in 4nd look at htmt But, pahaw! 
why, and what for? 

1 blithelv hummed a little air ttom a French 
opera, and went out Into the lovely Sanuner^ 
night. 

The ttart were thining half-way over the deep, 
toft tky, but the other hiuf and the large, Aill moon 
were completely hidden by heavy clouda. 1 lingered 
aliew momenta among the flowert in my garaeni, 
and I waa tore 1 taw Gray Thomton'a tall figure 
flitting in and out of the clump of elma on the lower 
edge of the lawn. 

Surely now 1 ditcerned him stridfaig hi the direc- 
tion of the tiny wharf, and, hattfly threading my 
way through the gathering darknett, I wat not 
mtny minutet in reaching the toy landing myself. 

** Mignon! Ah, you are to good ! I knew, I was 
certain, that you would not reftiae the fint favor 1 
ever asked at thote dear Httle handa." 

"It is dark. Gray," I whispered, thuddering 
involuntarily at 1 glanoed down at tiie creeping, 
crawliuff watert. 

'* Ught enough for me to tee the only fkce I ever 
loved on God's earth ! There, give me your hand. 
Steadily— so." 

I am seated in the etem of the tmall boat, and 
Gray Thornton it intt about to follow me, when a 
quick. Arm footfall toundt out on the atfllneaa, and 
a low, quiet voice tavt : 

*' One moment, Thornton. I have a ndnd .to 
row Mrt. Chatcal no at fu* tt thote rockt yonder. 
Here^it the key of the other boat, if yon earn for a 
tail d toto." 

Grav taket the key fh>m the other man't hand in 
a kind of mechanical ttopor. Panl ttept lightly 
aboard the Lily, pickt up the oara, and, m a 
moment more, my husband and I are rockLtg on 
the bosom of the ocean, with the dark elouda and 
the bright ttart thining in the orient above us. 

The silence is terrible to me. Whither am I 
drifting? What is this latt cruel jest to end in ? A 
laugh, in which I~with a bleeding, bmiaed heart- 
must Join? 

"Mignon!" 

Paul puts down his oars, and the lily awayabaek 
and forth on the waves in the little cove where we 
are lying. I look up at him. 

'* why, in God's name, did yon marry me ?" 

There is an agony of entreaty in hIa voioe and in 
hit blue, tweet eyes. 

FooUu heart, you ahaU not filter! "Because 
my mother wished it, and because yon were kind 
enoogh " (ironically) " to ask me." 

"And I— fool that I was, hugged to my heart the 
delusion that, once mine— what a mockei^ tiiat word 
is, to be sure !— you would love me." 

"Indeed! 1 really was not aware, Paul, that 
love waa one of your requisites in a wife. I absnrdlj 
fancied that I filled the card, and " 

" Why do you think I married yon, I ahonld like 
to know?" 

" I really can't imagtaie, nnleit, maybe, yea 
thought I would make a capital hostOM to both 
men and women I" 
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" Uttis girl. I nuuTied 70a baeanie I loTid 70a. 

Soma da7, irhen yon 1«ani the mtantng ol that 
word, JOQ will know what I have ealtena for tha 
put eighl monthi— voQ will He that I tried stary 
way to win your tetidemen, to rooM your Jaalowy ; 
eTen thai contemptible meaoa waa Dot too low for 
tbe hmiband who aoaghl the heart of bis wife.'' 

" Paul, Paal !" cry I, slreuihlag out my hai 
Um. He catahM tbem in hla, 

"MlgDon. pHy froni yon is dearerthan 

from another woman; ~bul I cannol live on plly.and 
aaOering haa made me abjectly cruel. 1 came ' 
faer»to die to-night; dear heart, will yoa glTe 
one cold kiaa belom I leave yoa, and fnrgel 
thinn — even yon— under theie aolt witeraf' 

" Panl. Paall" cry I again, and this time mya 
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" Bnt 1 luTa loat 
eight month! ont oTmy UTe, aweatbeart.'' 

"And gained " 

" Gaioad, the woman I lota battar than anything 
in heavsn aboTo. nn the earth beneath, — "■— 
waten nnder tha earth." 

qnotatjon from tha Second 
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With IhH I DODrn a fnllb 
Tot ah I wlih an dcealTl' 

The onekaa-blrd Iw* robbed 
And left me wildly grlerl 



The Goblin's Kitchen. 

Two lotmo men, laden witti gaine-bagaandgnDi, 
ware dlractlv their weary ftMtapa toward a ram- 
bUng, lioQillaila-lo<Alng red fuahmae, mtroBDded 1 



Engllal 
critie 



by 

the kindly old itontfaritiuiRn, Olaf U 

" Do yoa not think, Uazwell. that we have taxed 
raongh the bonnty of thla worthy larmet!'' aald 
one of the yonng hsnten — a bright-eyed, onrly- 
haired EngHAman— to hia companion. " Tha debt 
owed lo yonr talher lor hla kindly treatment et 
Haiatrand'a Km aeema long ago dlachacgad. aa we 
bale bean treated Ilka prinoea at tbe fann lot mora 
than three weeki. I want to aee more ol Morthem 
Sweden. What do yoa think of onr baglnningUiat 
long-planned pedaetrlan tour early next <raek r" 

'■ I wonid like to go. EUia," rejoined tbe other, 
"bnt I leel 11 my doty to ipend a little more thne 
here. Ilia* llda la making goodpragreuin£ 
and I onghl not to deaort my popilf "■- 

"The path ol dnty ia Tery flowery In thia in- 
atance," said EUie, with a langh. "By-the-way, 
Haiwetl, have yon no fear of tbe Seroa jealooay o( 
that alalwart ^nng overaeer of the mines, Nlela 
BtrombergT They aay be was the favored one 
with Um lid* till, yon came. He at Orat envied 
and deapiMd jon for your aott handa. One olothaa 
aodforMgn WByB,andBOwliehBteayoaaaBrivalI" 

"Noasenaa! Um lids ia not hi love with ma, or 

with her. The Uttle fiwediah girl wonld ery her 
'th honuaickDtM tar off in Amer- 

... wiah to end my dayain Sweden. 

vWt for a tew waeka In ■ tumer'a honM, and 
■or amniament give hla danghter leaiona in my lan- 
gnage, why need every one Mgio to goadp and da- 
olara we are in lava I" 

"-Hnah! tbareeheiel" 

'~' ' nng hnnteiB. fbllowtog a winding path 

111 uudow, had come anddenly npon a 

le ra, where, reflected In the placid water 

ol e, IMb. Fanner Haratrand'a charming 

di >od with her apron fhll of oom lor Um 
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fl( BerambUna lor tl 

b) d Into ambroaU. 

g hair eacaped in charmlag confMoo 
fr er natie, bniad-brimnied hat. adorned 

w. red barfaa, and the abort bloa petti- 
coat, white chemiMtte and velvet bodice abowed to 
perhodon a flgnre whiofc Tenna night have envied. 
A dove, perched on her ahoelder, waa packtns at 
a grain ol oom held tightty betwMO her milk-wolte 
laeth, and her blue ayea or — ■ — '— - 



" Oh, bnt ber look T Ob.bui bar toia t 
And Jore'B awn eagle hoai bli Ihrone 



Dda knew *be waa queen bi the I __.^ 

aboot her. and abe bald her boat of hiven and 
(Heada in ilgbt royal nibjectioa. 

Aa tha two yonng van approached, aba looked 
op with a aweet loiile of walconM ; and Haivrell, *a 
that amlle nnd glance ahoiM on him, inwardly kc- 
knowledmd that hla friend Ellla and the vUluen 
were right— he did love Uda Uaratrand with alTUa 
heart and aonl ! 

" What have yon In Ihe wood fonnd?" aaked llda, 

har charming, nnoerlau Eogliah. 

" Nothing w«th ollhring yov, HlM Uda, only a 

w ducka; perhapa we aball oa mora (ortiuMte an- 
_ierliBie.'f 

"How many doge have yon aaid! To-day papa 
bu vlAon." 

What dogaT' tlBiwell anawerad. In aome nr- 



"B^dyoaaotyonhav* A fewdoga In tkebagr' 

'>0h, Inndentand; It waa dneka lapoka of; fi It 

oot ittange, ElUe. bow these Northern people aee 

no dUtarence bi aoond between the words dog and 

dnckr 

"Sea!" said llda, with a bewitchiog post, -yoa 
have made tear to all my biida; they fly awaj.'' 
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Then we, too, idll go," said EUii, twinging the 
game-bHg across his shoulder. 

'^ I follow ; my father oalU/' said the girl, and the 
three sauntered toward the house, ohattiog pleas- 
antly together. 

In Soathern Dalecarlia, within a ndle of Herr Mar- 
strand's farm, an extensive copper mine yielded 
riches to few, and afforded employment to many of 
the dwellers in that part of Sweden. 

Niels Strom berg, a sinister-looking yonng Swede, 
was one ot the nnsnceesstui compeutors for wealth 
at the mine ; nor was this the only instance in which 
ill-lack parsoed him. Ever since she bad grown to 
womanhood he had fiercely and jealously loved Ilda 
Marstraod, at timet driven almost frantic by her 
indifference and coquetry, and again charmed by a 
kindly word and smile that seemed to promise a faint 
return of his passion. Onoe he had summoned cour- 
age to ask Carl Marstrand for the hand of his daugh* 
ter, but the old roan had declared emphatically 
that no man of oncertain fortime sbonld take from 
him his beloved, petted child. Dda seemed content 
to abide by her father'a decision, for she had never 
fielt for Niels more than a sisterly friendship. 

Niels lay on the grata under a monster oak, not 
far from Uie entrance to the mine ; the afternoon 
was calm and perfect, the birds sang drowsily in 
the leaves overhead, and there was a heavy scent 
of violets in the air. 

Amid this peaceful loveliness, Niels, lying with 
his hat over his face, had only the semblance of 
repose. Brain and heart were in a whirl, and boil- 
ing over with rage aud disappointment, and many a 
malicious scheme of vengeance against the author 
of his misery was formed and abandoned. Nfels had 
that day again besought Itda to accept him as her 
lover, and had been repulsed with tne assurance 
that his idol had given her haart into another's 
keeping. 

It oonld be only that foppith, plaatible American, 
Owen Maxwell, who, witn his wealth and promises 
to show her foreign lands, had ensnared Uda's trust- 
ful heart. 

She had long been possessed with a great yearn- 
ing to see and know more of other countrfes, and 
the power to gratify this wish would insure her 
favor with almost any one. Why could not he, 
Niels, gain possession of the golden key that would 
unlock the treasure-house of her heart* It was 
galling, maddening, to tee a stranger step in and 
bear away the prize he had hoped to call fait own ! 

The financial disappointments which Niels had of 
late years undergone had changed him from an im- 
petuous, merry boy into a man so morose and silent 
as to be mistrastea by many of bis friends, and by 
others believed capable of "treaaonty stratagems and 
spoils." 

This last blow— the discovery that Ilda would 
never return his love— quenched the last spark of hu- 
manity in his heart, and, as rising from the grass and 
continuing his way, he encountered Owen Maxwell, 
he longed to strike him dead with his heavy oaken 
stick. 

The hand staid for a moment was only biding the 
time to stain itself with guilt. Owen passed with a 
cheery smile and nod for this acquaintance, but 
Niels disappeared without a word or sign of re- 
sponse. 

A day or two later, Mr. EUis, Owen^s fHend, took 
his departure. 

** 1 warn you again "not to trifle with a vindictive 
fellow like Stromberg," he said, when setting ofi; 
'* he loves that yoimg sjrren, Ilda, with all the force 
of his strong nature, and your gallantries to her are 
driving him mad." 

^ I have the first right now," Owen said, with a 
proud, glad light in ms eyes. *' Bda hat promised 
to be my wife/' 

** Lucky dog!'* exclaimed • Ellis, wringing his 
fHend's hand in farewell. " Take your bonny bride 
home as soon as possible ; these rough mloers are 
no associates for her or you." 



Visitors to the Dalecarlian Mine, strangely enoagfa, 
always sought an guide and torch-bearer an odd 
little specimen, Klaus by name, a hunchback with 
an almost unintelligible utterance ; but in spite of 
these infirmitiet he was unmistakably sure of foot, 
attentive, careful and almost Indefatigable — qualities 
which were more necessary on these expeditioni 
than beauty of person or fluency of tongue. 

Fifty or sixty fathoms below the surface of the 
earth, one dark pit after another yawned glittering 
with ore and moisture ; a path led in one dangerous 
spot along the overhanging edge of a black chasm, 
the depth of which was believed unfathomable; it 
was called the €roblin's Kitchen, and at times soundi 
strangely like human shiieks were heard issuing 
from its cavernous mouth, to the awe and terror ol 
all th% villagers, with the exception of the hunch- 
back. 

Klaus would drop balls of blazing paper down the 
dark abyss to show its intensitv, and when asked 
why the spirits never moaned in his presence, would 
chuckle idiotically and make no reply. But there 
was in reality nothing uncanny about the groans in 
the Goblin's Kitchen. 

Klaus, wandeiing once at the bottom of a ravine 
distant oearly a mile from the mine, stumbled upoa 
the choked-up entrance to % long tunnel in the earth, 
which eventually led to the rocky foundation of the 
supposed bottomless Goblm's Kitchen. 

The hunchback, proud of this discovery, had lonr 
kept it a secret from every one, and amused hJutteU 
by stealing in quietly through the aubterranean 
passage when his services were not reqoired as 
guide, and giving vent to diamal wails to startle per- 
sons projecting a visit to the mines. - 

Niels Stromberg having on one occasionpreiented 
Klaoa with a valuable dog, the hunchbaek had 
shown his gratitude by conducting the- former to the 
dreary base of the Goblin's Kitchen, and for weeks 
Niels and Klaus were alone aware of the existence 
o( the imderground tunnel. 

A tew weeks slipped away, and it was rumored 
about that Ilda, the queen and belle of the village, 
was going with Owen Maxwell as his bride to his tar 
American home. 

** It shall never be !" muttered Niels to himself, 
many a time during the long dttya and sleepless 
nights, which now seemed to be his portion. 

Qwen, little suspecting the treachery of the man. 
continued his friendly advanoes to Niels, and many a 
glass was drained and pipe smoked by the two men, 
at the urgent request of Owen. 

On one oocai>ion, when Niels was present, the 
Bondersinann, Marstrand, gave Into Owen-s hands 
a large sum of money, which had been changed for 
the Tatter's ooovenienod at a neighboring town. 
English sovereigns, bank-notes and obecks were 
carefully counted and assorted, Marstrand warning 
their owner to secrete them car^ully about hii 
person, and avoid placing temptation in the way of 
the farm-servants. Owen laughingly obeyed, with 
the remark that he felt equal to the task of guard- 
ing his own treasure, and continued hit way with 
Niels. 

The sight of this money kindled a fever of envy in 
Stromberg's breast. The possessor of a like sum. be 
might again plead his suit with Ilda in the hope of 
success. 

With eyes bent on the grotmd and brows con- 
tracted, he stalked gloomily beside Owen, revolving 
in his brain schemes of cowardice and daring, by 
which he might forcibly become owner of the 
money. 

At the sight of Klaus standing near the entrance 
of the mine, a demoniac resolve flashed acrcn^ 
Stromberg, and, turning to his hated rival, he 
said: 

" I have at present time at my disposal to go with 
you into the nuue to choose specimens of ore which 
you desired to take with you to America. Do jou 
care to make the descent?" 

** Yes, by all means. Thank you, Stromberg, for 
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TememberiDfr my wmnts. Klaus Is on hand with his 
torch, and we need lose no time in setting off!** 

'* With me a goide is nnneceasaiy,'' said Niels, 
«hortly. 

** Bat to-day we shall need him to hold the torch 
whOe we detach the ore." 

For fear of exciting suspicion, Niels acquiesced. 
Jl sign to Klaus was sofBcient, and, quickly lighting 
his torch, the trio proceeded on the somewhat 
perilous journey. Carefully and silently the? crept 
through the gloomy, dnpping passages, Klaus in 
advance with the light— slowly and caatioualy pick- 
ing their way along the overhanging ledge of the 
Goblin's Kitchen, till midway on the dangerous 
path NieU cried'' Halt !>' 

Taking the flaming torch from Klaus, he appeared 
to examine intently a fragment of glittering rock ; 
and, as he' noted well the position of his two com- 
panions, the pine brand seemed awkwardly to slip 
Irom his g^rasp. 

They stood for a moment in total darkness ; then 
Niels, with the cruelly of a fiend, sprang and pushed 
bis supposed rival down into the'yawning pit where, 
■at its craggy, slimv bottom, certain death awaited 
him. An awful silence followed. Why was there 
no shriek or sound to give evidence of the shocking 
deed ? The American had gone to his death with- 
•out a struggle ! 

Niels turned swiftly and flew like the wind along 
the dark path over which they had come, knowing 
well that the hunchback could extricate himseu 
frt>m the darkness, and caring httle what fate befell 
him. Emerging from the mme, Stromberg walked 
rapidly toward his ill-kept, dreary abode, where,, 
huddled on his ghost-haunted bed, he awaited the 
dawn of the next morning. At daylight be again 
crept forth like a whipped hound, until, sheltered by 
the woods, he ran at tuW speed, pausing only on 
gaining <the entrance of the dark tunnel revealed to 
him long ago by Klaus." 

He Ranged Into the narrow opening, bruising 
hands, Teet and face as he stumbled over the rough 
stones. But he felt no injury; his murderous 
thoughts were too intent on the rich booty so soon 
to be within his grasp ; already be saw mentally the 
maimed, rigid form of his victim Ijing in » dream- 
less sleep among the cold, wet rocks, with his 
tempting gold unguarded and uncared-for about 
him ! Trembling like an aspen, Niels, the murderer, 
lifted his lantern above his hcad^ and stood on the 
vault-like floor of the Goblin's Kitchen. There, on 
the spot that he had imagined, lay a shapeless 
sometning ! 

A spring Hke that of a wild beast brought him to 
its side ; turning the face upward to the light, the 
maddeniag thought flashed oVer him that uis was 
not the mangled form of his hated rival, but Klaus, 
Ike hunchback, that lay dead before him ! 

In the darkness he had made a terrible mistake, 
striking down the dwarf into the terrible abyss, in- 
stead of the man whose hfe and gold he coveted. 

With a fearful curse he hastened fhNU'the spot, 
leaving the hunchback entombed in his unknown 
sepulchre ; he went home, washed the blood and 
mire from bis bruised face and bands, and appeared 
among his fellow-men calm and composed as possi- 
ble, lor he must not lose his freedom while he still 
had a task to perform. 

There seemed to be excitement and commotion 
in the TtUage; the httle church-bell was ringing 
merrily, and tiiere were garUnds and greens fes- 
tooned over the door; peasant-girls in holiday 
attire attire, prayer-book in hand, hastened down 
the roughly paved street, and snatches of a wedding- 
march were heard issniog from the church. 

** Klaus has disappeai!ed>" said one of the vil- 
lagers to Niels; ''the American, Owen Maxwell, 
tens a strange tale of having gone into the mines 
with you ana the hunchback, of darkne||BMilence 
talliag suddenly on all, and of his wBoering miles 
over unknown paths, and finally re«mg the shaft, 
believing himself piirposely deserva by you And 



Klaus. You have at last returned to give an ac- 
count of yourself, but where is the hunchback ?— he 
has not been seen since yesterday morning." 

*• The torch went oat, and we were accidentally 
separated in the mines; voices sound faintly in 
those regions, and every man had to take care of 
himself. Shice the American found his way out, 
Klaus, will, too ; be a little patient, and he will ap- 
pear among us again.*' 

** I fear harm has overtaken the poor fellow,*' 
said the countryman, with real anxiety depicted on 
his face. 

•* Why are the bells ringing?" Niels asked in reply, 
his voice sounding strangely hollow and unnatural. 

'* Have you not heard the news?" said his com- 

S anion, in great surprise. ** Marstrand*s son is very 
1 in England, and Miss Ilda is to be married to-day 
to Owen Maxwell, so that they may go together to 
visit him." 

*' Luckless wretch t&t I am !" muttered Niela, 
between his teeth. 

** Everything has been very quickly arranged, and 
the wedding oi our village belle is not to be so much 
of a merry-making as we had hoped. See, there la 
the bridal procession now— Miss Ilda never looked 
so beautiful before !" 

As the lovely bride appeared in her pure white 
robes, with her eyes at tunes lifted to the handsome 
face of her lover, and again cast timidly to the 
ground, Ni^ stared in long silence, the only (ace in 
all that throng which did not express admiration and 
pleasure. 

As they advanced nearer, the desperate man, ut- 
terly reckless of consequences, raised bis pistol and 
fired. The ball luckily missed its destination— the 
heart of the young bridegn^oom— and lodged harm- 
lessly In a tree. 

Cries of dismay and great commotion ensued. 
Niels was arrested as a would-be assassin, and when 
confronting the judges, said, coolly. ''Because I 
have unfortunately failed in this last attempt, my 
hands are not innocent of blood. Klaus lies dead at 
the bottom of the Gobhn's Kitchen— 1 pushed him 
over the brink by mistake. It was the American 
whom I have twice tried to murder, and I am afraid 
he has now escaped me for ever." 

Notwithstanding the ominous wedding, Ilda's life 
in her American home, with a fond husband and two 
blooming children about her, is as happy as the day 
is long. 

The Nutmeg-tree and its Fruit. 

In spite of the endeavors of the Dutch to confine 
the nutmeg-tree to the narrow precincts of Banda, 
it has likewise extended its range not only over 
Sumatra, Mauritius, Bourbon and Ceylon, but even 
over the Western hemisphere. 

It is of a more majestic growth than the olove, as 
it attains a height of fifty feet, and the leaves, of a 
fine green on the upper suriace and gray beneath, 
are more handsome in the outline, and broader in 
proportion to the length. 

When the trees are about nine years old, they 
begin to bear. They are dioecious, having male or 
barren flowers upon one tree, and female or fertile 
upon another. The fiowers of both are small, white, 
bell-shaped, without any calyx, the embryo frui^ 
appearing at the bottom of the female fiowers in the 
form of a little reddish knob. 

When rip9, it resembles in appearance and size a 
small peach, and then the outer rind, which Is about 
half an Inch thick, bursts at the side, and discloses 
a shining black nut, which seems the darker from 
the contrast of the leafy network of a fine red color 
with which it is enveloped. The latter forms the 
mace of commerce, and having been laid to dry in 
the shade for a short time, is packed ifi bags and 
pressed together very tightly. 

The sbe'l ot the nut is larger and harder than 
that of the filbert, and could not, m the state in 
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which It li Bitlund. b« broken without iiiJarbiE the 
nnt. On tbU kceoDDt Iha nali ue taccsvlTelT dried 
la tha niD >ad then bj fln-heat, till Ihfl ksniel 
■hrinki BO mnch u to t«ltle in the »beU, which is 
thsQ tuHj broken. 

ifler tfali Ihe nnU nre three timei MMked In Mk- 
vi^eriEidhma: theiu-J Uien l&id in > heap, when 
the; heat uid get nd of Iheii roparflnoiu moiilura 
byeTiporaUon. Thta process ii pnraned to pre»erTO 
the BDbrtince SDd flexor of the nqt, »« well w to 
destroy lie regetitiTa power. 

The kernel contolns both e 



IhiM , . _ 

me; be obtibMd bj ***"'*■*"■■. Is the proportioB . . 
one lUnr-BMoid part of the weight of imtnteg naed. 
Benda bUU hUtBelMt Um HUM ud Iha beat Biit- 
negs, though the trM ia now eoHlTated hi muiT 
other tropical eoimtitei. The rearlf prodace la es- 
timated at sbont Are hondrvd thonnDd ponnda of 
DDtniage, uid one hoDdred and DR; thousand pounds 

The outer rinds are likewise not without a nae to 
the natlTes. The; are laid in large heapa, and al- 
lowed to rot, when they set corared withablackW: 
moshrooia, which le ealeemed ai * great deUemc;. 
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The King of Clubs. 

Wkvh I iru • hoy I b*<i >d extrenla toDdneM for 
coojarintt. Hj IhTorite treat wu to b« tsk«D to 
•M wlzardB, u profcnon or macic were than called, 
and m; Rreat amDumaiit at noma waa tha en- 
donor (oiraltate tkelriailoaB TeaU of leserdemdn. 
In thia -wij I baoams a eouMeraUe adept at 
* ' ihvof-hand, aad with ciTdi eapeciall; I could 



kt the tfane. 



alejfhl — - 

petform nearif all tha trtcka 

Aa I gT«ir Dp otlier oeenpal 
of coora* look tba place of mf bojrhood'i teTorile, 
and I little Ibvogbt that mj knowledge of s1el|tbt-of- 
hand wonld mne day aUnd me in goM itead— but 

I irai a foang man at the Bar. ind mytacome 
waa bar«lT aofflcEent for mj ovn jnodente wants, 
wheo I fell In Iot* vitli llarEery Lawion. It was 
notfo fooliaban act as it mlgbt appear at Hnt ■ighl, 
loT Margery waa an only dangbter; her htber waa 
a merchant retired (Tom bDalneae. and va^^id to 
be very well alT. I bad met tbem at ' 
waleriug-place ; an accidental acq~ 
■pmng np. and had quickly ripened, 
qnainUDcai do, into intiniacy. 



r; her htber waa 
, and wB^Mid to 



Uargeryw 

-II, lie 

wlOi a 



u ideal ol a woman. Notts* 
, . jvemonta, 

H light-brown hair, and bine eyea. 



I keep my 



time for me when I Teqneeted a priTite interrie* 

with her father, and atammered oat mytaleoraKc- 
lion for bie daughter ; nor whii my nerronmeae da- 
creaaed by the DBlmoew with which he Itslened 10 
mo. When I had done, he eaid. quietly : 

"Aa I am not the penoD in luTe. Mr. TraTCTs. 
yoQ moat permit me to view the mat"" 
nets light. How do yon prapoBs 1 
daughter T" 

I explained that my Income waa ni 
aware, enlBcienl to marry upon at pretvuii, uui mai 
my prospecta weia latr. and that, at conne, we were 
whUng to wall. 

" Then, under those nircnms lance i. Mr.Travera," 
he aald, " does It not strike yon thnt it wonld have 
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ored to gain her affections? At any rate, for the 
present, even according to jonr own showing, it is 
out of the question thinking of such a thing, ao 
please let ns pot it aside altogether. I did not fore- 
see the matter at first, or I snoold, of coorae, have 
prevented it ; when I did notice it. I saw tt waa too 
late to try to interfere, and therefore determined to 
let matters run their course. However, Mr. Tra- 
vers "—and here he spoke more kind^^*' I really 
like yon, and I do not wish to act the part of a item 
father. Ton shall therefore contioae to visit at the 
hoose, nnder the distinct nnderstandlng that there la 
no engagement existing, and that there is in future 
to be no love-making whatever ^tween my daugh- 
ter and yourself.** 

1 took my leave considerably cast down, but 
etill, when I came to Uiinkthe matter over, acknow- 
ledging that it was quite aagood aa 1 could have ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

For some time after this I did not see much of 
M argerv— not that that made me at all anxiooa, for 
I had tne moat perfect confidenoe in her iaith. I 
had only had one private talk with her after my in- 
terview with her father, and the dear girl waa quite 
in good apirits, and looked upon the matter in the 
most bopmil light. 

'^Asio our not beteg engaged,** ahe Uuffhed, " of 
course that's nonamae ; we 'know we love each 
other, and mean to be married aome day. I donH 
see what engagement we require beyond that, 
Harry." 

As I could not say that I did either, we determined 
to be happy. As I have said, I saw little of her, 
for my profession prevented my makhog formal 
calls ; and her father went out almost every evening 
to his club, and did not return until late, and. natn- 
rally, I could not call upon Margery of an evening 
wliea she was alone. 

Sometimes Mr. Lawson had dfaiMr-partles, and to 
tliese he generally invited me, but i could get no 
quiet talk with her upon these occasions. Mr. Law- 
son, I knew, belongea to the Pallas Club, and diniuff 
oue day with a friend, who waa also a member, I 
asked mm if he knew Mr. Lawson. 

** Elderly man— gray whiskers?** 

** Yes, that is the man.** 

'' Ko, I don't know much of him except by sight 
Am afhUd he's going to the bad, by what 1 hear^*' 

'* Going to the bad ?** I exclaimed. ** How do ^on 
mean, Charley? Tell me all you know, for it is a 
matter of great interest to me. * 

" Is itr^Charlev asked. " What, has the old gen- 
tleman got a daughter?*' I nodded. " Then I tell yon 
what it is, Hnrry ; my advice to you is, if you are 
going to marry niat young lady, do' it as soon as you 
can, and see tuat her money u placed in the hauda 
of trustees." 

" Go on, old man.** I said, urgently; '*^do tell me 
what is the matter.*' 

*' Well/* Charley said, deliberately— Charley waa 
a fellow who hated being hurried—** there is never 
anything definite in these things. People say, you 
know— there is generally something at the bottom 
of it : don't you tBlok so ?*' 

" Of course, of course, man ; but what do people 
say?" I asked, irritably. ** Why the deuce don't yon 
come to ti.e point?" 

** Well, you know, thev say he's losing his money. 
He always used to play high at whist, was one of a 
little set who play regularly every evening at 
twenty-five dollar points : well, I suppose if a man 
site down re^nilftrly all the year with players of his 
own strength, it don't make much difierence 
whether he bets twenty-five dollars or twenty-five 
cents. But Lawson has not done that. He has given 
up whist with his old set. and has got among the 
very woi-st lot in *the club— fellows no one knows 
how some of whom live, or how they got into the 
club, wltile others are right enough but bet tre- 
meudously on the turf. He plays whist with this 
lot, and it is not known what points they play, for 
they don't pay down— make a note, you know ; and 



I heard it whispered, too— but very likely it is a Ue 
—that he has been going in at 4oarid with a turf- 
man called Captain Johnson, though where he got hia 
rank from no one knows ; Cuban service, or I>anu- 
bian Principalities, or something of that sort, I 
fancy ; anyhow, he's a man I would not play iccati 
with for aixpencea. He^a cleaned two or three fel- 
lows out already.** 

It may be imagined how much alarmed I waa by 
my friend Charley's information, and the more so 
that it waa a case in which I was. of course, help- 
leas to act My on\y satisikction waa that I was 
gettiuff on pretty rapidly in my profesaioD. and 
could hope ere long to have a home— an humble one 
certiiinly. but still a home— to oflbr Marvery and 
this iniktuated old Iktker of hera. Nerved by this 
i^ea, I read harder than ever, and had been a fort- 
night without going to the Lawsona*, when I one 
day received a note from Margery : 

*' Mr DEAR Habkt— I want yery, very much to 
see you, and to ask your advice ; will you be at the 
end of the Ramble at twelve o*clock? I cannot 
think of any other place of meeting you, and you 
may be lure I want to see you upon a veiy import^ 
ant matter, or I should never nave taken soch a 
step as thia. Tour own Mabgsbt.*' 

So Marsery had come to know of what waa going 
on ; and mdeed the matters must have come to a 
very serious point, for I had no doubt that tiiis waa 
the cause of ner writing. 

It turned out aa I had supposed. Margeir was 
looking pale and worn, and told me that she md not 
know that she waa not foolishly frightening herself, 
but that ahe was terriUy an^rioua about her father; 
ti«t be always had been in the habit of reuimSBg 
home at twelve o'clock, or half-past at the latest 
but that now be waa f^quently not back Antil three ; 
that be looked very pale and ill, and was evidently 
anxiooa and nervous. But the worst pobit of ul 
waa, that he fluently came home early with a 
gentleman she had never seen before, and whom she 
did not like, and had played at ichrU until two 
o'clock in the morning ; that upon these occasions 
her father had evidently dialiked her watching them, 
and had appeared relieved when she had offered to 
go up to her room eariy ; that they did not aeem to 
play for anything, but that they wrote down in their 
note-booka figurea after each game ; and that she 
could not but think that it waa aomettiing veiy 
seriooB. 

I could give but little comfort to poor Margery ; 
indeed, I put rather the worst face upon matters io 
order to persuade her to consent to the plan I had 
formed as I had walked toward our rendezvoua. 
This tilan I at length unfolded. 

*' My dear Margery, 1 have been thinking over 
thia mattery 1 came along, for I had heard some- 
thing of It before, and guessed when 1 received 
your letter -^^-hat you had to say to me. This man 
with whom your father is playing is, from wh^t I 
have heard, a very doubtfol character. Now. ot 
course, if he plays fair, and your fiather chooses to 
play with him, it is impossible -to interfere, whatever 
the stakes may be ; it is no concern of any one but 
himself. The only question is, does he play fair? 
When I was a boy, I was constantly practicing tricka 
with cards, and I am quite aure that I oould cheat 
any unsuspecting person. In the same way. from 
knowing how these things are done, I could detect 
a mai» who did not play lair, and my idea U that, if 
I can but watch him, without his suspecting me. I 
might be able to find out if the man is playing fair 
with Mr. Lawson. If he Is not, I will expose him ; 
if he is, and your father, with whose uorortnnate 
infatuadon lor play I cannot of course interfere, 
loses every thii^ he has, he must come and live with 
hid son-in-law. Eh, Margery T' - 

HajtfUir looked up, smiling between her teara, 
, sHoiding the subject said :' 




been for two nights, Harry ; I should 
come to-night*^ 
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Wbtt Hoe does he come, Margery !** 

*'At aboBt^ bair-past nine. Papa ffeaerally dines 
at the clnb, aod comes down with hini. What are 
jon thinking of doing* Harry V* 

** Yon may rely npon me, Margery, not to get yon 
into any scrape with your father. I will drop in 
this evening as if by accident, and will bring my 
friend Charley Hackett with me. Tour father has, 
yon know, given me permiasion to introdnoe any of 
my friends. Of course he wonH like it: bnt I 
sha'n't mind his looking sour, and we will enat with 
yoQ, and appear to pay no attention to the game. 
Take each a position that by sitting bedde yon I 
can be nearly opposite to this Captain Johnson ; not 
quite opposite, ont so that I can watch him wlien 
he deals. If he plavs nnfairly, I am certain that I 
oan detect Urn. Qood-by, dear; keep no yonr 
apiritt : it may turn ont for the best, after aU.'' 

Charley Hackett, when I first opened my idieme 
to him, oflered varioos objections, bnt yielded 
readily enough when I M\j explained matters; say- 
ing, however, that it was jnst the sort of bnsiness 
a fellow bated being mixed op in. 

It was about half-past nine when we entered Mr. 
Lawson's drawing-room. The scene was exactly 
what I had pictured to myself that it would be. Mr. 
Lawion was sitting at a small table playing ^xartd 
with Captain Johnson, whUe Margery was sittina on 
a sofa on the other side of the room with a book in 
her hand. Mr. Lawson did not seem put out at my 
arrival, as I had expected he would have been ; be 
merely looked up from hia cards, asked, ** Bow are 
you, Travers?" and said he was glad to make 
Charley's acquaintance. Having said tins in a me- 
chanical sort ef a way, he continued the game. 
Captain Johnaon was, I saw, excessively annoyed, 
but of course said nothing, aiid Mr. Lawson hi his 
abstraction omitted to introduee os. 1 then oroeeed 
the room to Margery, and Charley and myself took 
beats by her side, and we three were soon engaged 
in a lively conversation. While appearing absorbed 
in their chat, I watched what was going on at the 
icarti table furtively and steadily. Mr. Lawson was 

{>ale, and I could see his lips quiver a little ; bat a 
ess oarefal observer than myself would have no- 
ticed nothing unusual in bis demeanor. Captain 
Johnaon played a quiet, steady game, without undue 
haste or undue .deliberation, aiul without any ap* 
pearanoe of unusual iaterest. I noticed him at firet 
glance round twice in our direction ; but we were 
apparently so engaged in our talk that he ceased to 
pay any attention to us. For half an hour 1 could 
detect nothiag. Mr. Lawson was wioniog; then 
the game was four alL It was his opponent's deal. 
I watched intently, for I knew that his game would 
be either to turn up king or to deal it to himself. I 
was certain he had got the king at the bottom of 
the pack, and just as he commenced dealing I saw 
a slight motion of his hand, and felt, more than saw, 
that he had shpped it np his sleeve. It was very 
neatly done ; ano, had it not been for my own dex- 
terity with cards, and from knowing exactly where 
to look, I could not have noticed it. I am certaki 
that no Uttpraetioed observer ooald have dene so. 
I did not see that he dealt himself a card short, but 
. had no doubt of it. He allowed Mr. Lawson to take 
four f^esh cards, and took two himself; he then 
declared king, and won* 

" Go on teiking,'* 1 said to the others; '*! have 
found out how he does it." 

The next game Mr. Lawson won ; the next two 
games w^e scored by the captain— the first, as far 
as I could see, fairly ; the second, bv turning up the 
king. This I could not expose, and waited for him 
to repeat the first trick. He allowed Mr. Lawson to 
win tne next : and, in the same after, Mr. Lawson 
dealt and headed him ; audi was convinced that he 
would now repeat his tridc, as he would not hke to 
turn up king again. I got myself together for a 
spring, and signed to Charley to be ready. I saw 
the movement of the finger under the pack, and 
knew the bottom card was ap his sleeve. He 



turned xxp a club. As he pot the pack down upon 
the table, I leaped uami him. With one hand upon 
Ids neck I pinned mm to the chair, and with the 
other held nis arm, grasped by the wrist, over hit 
bead. 

** This man is a swhidler !" I shouted. ** Charley, 
come here ; put yonr fiagars down the sleeve of this 
arm, and yon will find the Stog of Clubs hidden 
there. The scoondrel has dealt himself a card 
short." 

For a moment the mail struggled ; but» ^om the 
sudden surprise, joined to the position in which 1 
held him, he was powerleas. 

Mr. Lawson had fallen back in his chair at the 
first surprise of n^ movement, and now rose to his 
feet and gazed speecMess, but with a look of painful 
excitement, and with a red fiush in his previously 
pale face. 

Chariey came «p, aad wkh the deliberation which 
always oiiaraoteriased hto movements, put his fingers 
in at the wriat of the upheld arm, and at once pulled, 
out the Eiac ot CkilML 

*' There, llr. Lawson," he said, aa he threw it 
down apoBthe table ; ** yea have been shamefUlv 
swindled, and yoa do not ewe thla seowidrel a cent" 

Mr. Lawson did not speak. He raised his hands 
as if to grasp at somethiag, and then HsU forward on 
the table in a fit. Margery gave a seream, and was 
by his side hi an instant. Charley first rang the bell, 
for onoe really rushing across the room to do so, and 
then returaiiifr, assisted me to lift Mr. Lawson, and 
together we Ifud him on the sofa. 

" Where does the neavest doctor live ?" he asked 
the servant, who had responded with unusual speed 
to the urgency with which the bell had been rung. 

" Next door bnt two, sir." 

" Bun in directly and say your master has had a 
fit Quick. uMUi!" 

During thiii time we had paid no attention to Cap- 
tain Johnson, who was standing as pale as death at 
the table. It was now my tisse ; and I had before 
thought over what to say in the event of my detect- 
ing bim, so I went up to bins. 

'' CaptaiB Johnson, yon are a detected swindler. 
I saw you cheat twice before, this evening. Don't 
try to bluster, sir "—lisr I saw he wss going to 
break out—*' or to threaten. We don't fight duels 
now ; least of all with detected cheats. Now, sir, 
for Mr Lawson's sake, I dont want to make a pub- 
lic scandaL My conditions are these: tear every 
leaf out of that pocket-book in which you have en- 
tered the sums won by you, and throw them into 
the fire. Thcv are useless to you now ; but I pre- 
fer that they should be destroyed. Leave the coun- 
try at onoe, and go to Europe, and remember, as 
long as you keep away we are silent as to the affair ; 
but the day you return, the whole world shall know 
of it." 

Without speaking a word— though, U looks could 
have killed anyone, I should have been a dead man, 
and, indeed, bad I not been a much stronger and 
heavier man than himself, I believe he would have 
flown^ my throat in his iiry— tiie captain dropped 
his pMet-tMok into the fire, and went out, without 
one single word having passed his lips during the 
whole scene, except a deep execration when he 
found his first struggles to firee himaelf tmm my 
grasp unavailing. 

As he left the room, the doctor hurried in, and in 
another hour we had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Lawson in bed, conscious, but of course yeiy quiet. 
He bad only spoken a few words. He hiad looked 
round aoxiouuy when the first rush ot recollection 
came upon him, and I had said, '* It is aU right, Mr. 
Lawson. He has gone away ; yon will never see 
him again, and you do not owe him a eeoL" He 
had glanced at his daughter with a look of intense 
reUe^and had said '' Thaak God I" Then he looked 
at me and said, *' To-morrow." 

The result of that to-morrow interview may be 
Judged from the fact that Mai|:ery and I were mar- 
ried that .day sii weeks. 
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Mr. Lawson, in talkinc the matter over with ne, 
never mentioned what hw lonea would have been ; 
he only spoke of it as absolute rein. As it waa. I 
imagine tbe snm he bad aotnally paid away in cash 
was comparatively trifling ; at any rate, I know that 
he settled a very comfortable income upon Margery. 
My father-in-law talked of never touching a card 
Spain, bnt he does not qnite keep to that. He baa, 
however, entirely siven np play at the cinb, and the 
ntinost extent of bis gamDlinff is sitting down in his 
own bouse or mine to a sodal game. 
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Therb is a pecniiar ripeness and fnllness. un- 
known to other lands, in the sonny, latter weeks of 
the splendid American Sommer, and year by year, 
that time, so long misunderstood, is taking upon 
itself its proper consecration to tbe bodies and bouU 
of men as a season set apart to rest and recreation. 
Even those on whose brown bands and glowing 
brows the toil and glory of the banreet (alls refose 
any longer to rob themselves of it altogether, and 
we of ue cities, with a tender shyness that is half 
pathetic, borrow for it the aweetest word of our 
schooldays, the easier to dream that we are bovs 
and girls again, while we stroggte so sorely for the 
blessing of our '* Summer vacation." 

A day of such a time was beginning to lean 
proudly westward over one of those beautifbl coon- 
try homes of which America has so many more than 
her people are well awar* of. Not often costlv, 
never wnat is oalled magnificent, such homes do 
not seem to be buUded at all, but rather to grow, in 
some unsearchable way, and with theni^ is growing 
one of tbe surest, though least obtrusive, pillars of 
our noble commonwealth. 

Sicb a home at such a time seems of necessity to 
imply hospitality, and the gently aloping lawn swept 
up to the shadowy veranda as if asking whether any 
one had come. 

Close up around the little feet of Maud Leighton 
swelled the placid smile of tbe ffreen, close-shaven 
turf, and Maud herself stood still, with an expres- 
sion of thoroughly enthusiastic admiration on her 
girlish face as she looked up to that of her beauti- 
ful guest 

It was not often given to any one to look upon 
auch a picture as Maud had. Just then, before her. 
The ivy mantles of the piazia trellises had drawn 
their wealth of dark and shining leaves close around 
the golden tresses of a superb blonde, as if tbe dumb 
growth had discovered something irresistibly worth 
caressing. The leaves could not nave known it, bnt 
they made a framing Just dark enough to bring out 
in startling relief tne loveliness which was already 
driving Guy Leighton half crazy. 

Maud knew verv little about that, however, and 
now, as she stood there below, on the gra|^ she 
was out of range of the modulated masculine voices 
that were floating out flrom tbe wide-windowed par- 
lor beyond. She could scarcely have guessed, 
therefore, that there might be a special reason for 
the suddenly increasing light in Uiy Murray's eyes, 
and for the glow of splendid color on her cheeks. 

It may be, indeed, that it was with a vague idea 
of preserving that wonderful ** picture " as long as 
))Ossible that Maud chatted on, In her qniet and 
easy.way. 

*»Mr. Bruce? Oh, yes, he's Tory rich, indeed, 
thev say, and very well connected. DonH you thfaik 
he is a noble-looking old gentleman for his age !" 

** Yes, I suppose be is," returned Lily ; ** but not 
a bit more so than your father. Too are greatly to 
be envied, Maud. I love him more and more every 
time I see him." 

** So does everybodv," waa the very daughterly 
reply ; ** but, then, he isn't bandaoma. None of the 



Leightona ever are. Tbe men are all Mg and atrong 
and dark, like father and Guy, and the women ara 
short and dark and plain, like me." 

** Your mother is lovely " 

'* Oh, the Leightona always marry beaotiftil wo- 
men " 

** Maud," suddenlv exclaimed Lily, ** Vm eomfaw 
down for a two-banaed game of croquet with yon." 
And no one, not even Maud, could see, as she 
stepped so lightly away, that the light and the pride- 
and the color nad left the cheeu of the young 
beauty, followed by a great, swift spasm of pain 
and whiteness. 

Could anvtbing they were saying in the parlor 
have hurt her? Scarcely, for nearly all that came 
to her ears through the window was this: 

*' You are less particular about such things in 
America, I know ; but we in the Old Country stick to 
our fBudal prejudices. Our blue-blooded fiamilies 
regard a fnimmianoe as a greater calamity than 
even a loss of fortune." 

The speaker was a tall, statelv seeming old gen- 
tleman, with a Scottish 6aat of features, the aort 
of man to condenae and represent in his own person 
the very essence of the family pride he waa dmcuss- 
ing. wmle bis two companiona, tktiier and aon, 
** big and atrong and dark," aa Mand had pictured 
tbem, were socb as even Mr. Bruce would promptly 
have accepted aa his ^* equala." Otherwise, prob- 
ably, no power could have made him accept them 
as hfiB boats. 

*'Yes," returned the elder Leighton, <*I admit 
that many thlnga here conspire to do away with 
pride of ancesoy. The number of familiea that, 
like our own, are able to point to a perfect genea- 
logical tree, is small indeed, and 1 have little doubt 
that it will soon be smaller. Maud, to be sore, is 
uppish enough, but there's no telling bow soon some 
pretty face will make a democrat out of Master Guy. 
there." 

** Don't trouble yourself about me, fhtfaer." r» 
aponded tbe deep, clear voice of Guy Leighton. 
** I've an idea that onlj a thoroughbred lady can 
have a really pretty face— one, I mean, for which 
a man like me could take more than a passing 
fancy. Tbe family-tree won't sufler in my banda." 
*' Tbat'a right, my boy!" exclaimed Mr. Bruce ; 
^* you should be a; leaat as proud of your name as 
of your epauleta. and I hope to see you a general 
ofBoer some dsy." 

*' The Indiana mav prevent that," laughed Gay, 
** and I've got to oiler them some aort of an oppor- 
tunity before long. Would a Pawnee princeaa come 
up to your notions of blue blood, Mr. Broco ?" 

*'I never saw one," replied the old gentleman; 
"but we are too apt to soetr at the gentility of 
other racea than our own. Are they ever line-look- 
ing?" 

*' Scarcely that," said old Mr. Leighton, '* and Fd 
rather Guy would stick to bis own tribe as nearly as 
may be. At least, I'd like him to bring me a 
daughter who has another fbther and mother aome* 
where " 

This* waa tiie last word that reached Ufy Mumy ; 
but Mr. Bruce aeemed disposed to continue the snb- 
jectL becoming more and more interested aa ho pro- 
ceeded, until Guy Leighton'a ears could no longer 
resist the summoning click of the croquet-mallets 
on the lawn, and the two older men were left to 
fight it out by themaelves. The last sentence Guy 
caught, aa he crossed the piazza, waa: 

*' In fact, Mr. Leighton, the greatest calamltv that 
ever befell me or mine grew out of a runaway inatch. 
I may teli yon more about it some day, as it haa 
aomething to do with my being now in America." 

The **«^o-handed game" on tbe lawn was pro- 
gressing finely when Guy arrived, and be would bavo 
been compelled to remain a mere spectator but for 
a Very pressing summons from his mother for 
Maud*s immediate preaenoe in the house. 

There was reiilv no good reason why Guy should 
not take her mallet, and with it tbe apparontly 
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losing ride, and Lfly Uxany made no mannor of ob- 
jection. 

Wbyihonldshe? 

Why, indeed T Nor did she offer any when the 

Sjne was otot and Gay propoeed a stroll through 
esTomids. 

''when do yon rejoin yoor regiment?" she care- 
leady aaked, as she stopped to phiek a rose from the 
floral abandanoe ronnd her. 

** To-morrow/' said Gay. '* The postman came 
in with fresh orders while we were at dinner.'' 

"80 soonf she exclaimed. 

Bnt at that moment she was looking for another 
rote ; nor did she find it, or lift her face from the 
boahea till she felt sore of showing her companion 
no remaining trace of another flash of white soffer- 
ing like the first. 

"Tes/Mie said— '* so soon. l*m sorrr to leave 
my father and my mother and Maad. And now, lily 
Murray, may 1 tell yon one reason more why I am 
aorrr to go away jost at this time f 

"No, Mr. Leighton/' was Lily's cahn and cold re- 
ffponse. ** I do not wish to know." 

"Lily!" 

'* Mr. Leighton, please do not forget yoorself. I 
am Tonr s&ter's kaest, and your father's hoose 
shoold protect me.'' 

** Yon nnderstand me, then, without my telling," 
he exclaimed, " or yon would not answer me in 
anch a way. Now, indeed, Miss Murray, I am glad 
to go. 1 only hope I may never return. I will not 
reproach you, but •' 

The young man^s broad chest was heaving almost 
convulsively, and his sinewy hands were clasped in 
a desperate effort at self-control. 

** Reproach me?" gasped IJlv, as the look of 
pain andn took possession of all her beauty. '* Yon 
mean I have given yon reason— have been frank — 
girlish— silly. Leave me this moment, sir, and tell 
your sister I would like to see her out here among 
the roses. 1 will not even walk back to the houM 
with yon." 

And Gut Leighton bowed his head like a man 
stricken with a deadly wound, or with dishonor, and 
strode swiftly back, not to the piazsa, where be 
might have met the older men, but around to a side- 
door, and then, with slow and heavy steps, up a 
fiiffht of stairs. 

lily Murray had done well to remain among the 
shrubbery. It was the best shelter, the completest 
hiding-place she could have had just then, and for 
many minutes she sorely needed something of the 
kind. She had wild blood in her somewhere — that 
sweet-fkced, blonde maiden-^whether or not it 
might be ** bine " enough for the Leightons, and 
she had plenty of pride with it ; but there must have 
been drcnmstancea of long standing, of lon^^-con- 
tinned operation, to have educated that pnde to 
such a strength as had sustained her in what she had 
said to Guy. 

She did not fkint, but her taper fingers were torn 
and bloody without her knowing it, as rose after 
rose was plncked among its thorns and pulled ruth- 
lessly in pieces. 

*< He ia right," she murmured, at last. ** If he 
calls me a heartiess flirt, nobody can blame hhn ! 
Why didnH he speak to me an hour ago, before he 
and his father and that icy old aristocrat stirred up 
all this evil in me ? Would 1 enter a fhmily where I 
was not wanted— where they would look down on 
me— even mv husband ? I'd rather die ! He might 
some day let me feel he thought me beneath him. 
That would be worse than death. If I should love a 
man, and afterward find out " 

Just then Lily caught a glimpse of Mnud's white 
robes flattering at the other end of the grounds. 

" Looking lor meT' she exclaimed. **And what 
eanlsay toherT' 

She had not thought of that before, but Maud's 
own girlish devotion to her friend saw nothing sin- 
golar In the fact that she was kissed and a soft arm 
thrown around her waist. 



The arm clasped her very doae, howerer, and, aa 
she glancM downward, she saw that the shape of 
her mend*s hand had printed itself hi red on the 
white folds of her dress. 

'* Lily —lily Murray!" she exclaimed, '* what has 
happened?" 

** Yon have kept one secret for me, Mand, dear," 
said lily ; ** can yon keep another?" 

*'A secret r exchiimed Mand. "Why, lily, 
that amounts to nothing. Only that yon did. not 
wish me ever to ask you about your family. That's 
no secret." 

** Yes, but it is,'* replied Lily. ** I am gobg to 
them now. I most leave yon at once." 

''Leave me? Why, lily, you promised me a 
fortnight What can have happened ?'* 

** That is my new secret, and yon must keep it. 
even if he is your brother.'* 

" Is that true, lilv? Poor Guy! He is such a 
noble, warm-hearted fellow ! He will feel it dread- 
fnilv. Oh, Lily! I am ao sorry! I'd have been 
such a sister to yon!" 

Somehow or other, Lily's pride did not come in to 
any advantage, as protection against such an 
appeal as that, and her only answer waa an ail-but 
hysterical passion of tears. 

*'Come, Lily," said Mand, soothinglv; *' Guy 
would want me to be your best friend just now, 
even if I were not on my own account. He is every 
inch a gentieman." 

** Indeed he is!" exclaimed Lilv, as if the oppor- 
tnnitv of saying it gave her a world of relief. 

"tie is splendid, and so are you and I. Oh. 
Lily, let me get to my own room as quick ss I can." 

** Yes, dear," murmured Lily ; *• come." 

The two maidens returned to the hoose bv the 
same route Guy had taken, but there was no risk of 
meeting him, for he waa in his mother's room just 
then* with his proud head buried in her lap and her 
wrinkled hands folded on the dark mass ot the curls 
she was so fond of. 

On coming in he had sought first for his sister, to 
deliver his errand, and he bad walked back with 
Mand to the head of the stairs, with an assumption 
of easy and even mirthful indifference which had 
astonished him very much. He had never suspected 
himself of so high a degree of self-control. 

The moment she disappeared, however, he had 
turned upon bis heel, a very different-seeming sort 
of character. 

** There is something in it all that I do not know or 
nnderstand!" he exclaimed, between his set teeth. 
** Oh. how glad I am that my orders came to-dav— 
except for my mother^s sake. She loves me, I'm 
sure of that And Mand— ha, what's that ?" 

He was passing through his sister's especial domflli^ 
at the moment, and his roving eyes— tnev may have 
been searching unconsciously for something ot the 
kind— fell upon a small, crimson velvet case, that 
lay before the mirror on the dressing-table. 

"Maud would forgive me— I know she would," he 
muttered, as he picked it up. *' Yes, it*s the same 
she showed me a year ago. 1 tried to capture it then. 
Can|t be that I've waited till somebody else '* 

He did not finish his question, though it brought a 
pallor into his manly face, but he slipped his prize 
into his breast-pocket, and passed on. 

" Have you told your father, my son?** asked Mrs. 
Leighton, after the first keenness of her grief and 
disappointment were over. ** He had counted as 
mncn as I had on having you with us for a month, 
at least" 

" No, mother ; nor Maud,'* replied Guy. " There 
is time enough for that now. But now I have told 
you, I want to be away as soon as possible. My 
orders are very peremptory." 

**I understand, Guy," said his mother, sadly. 
*' Your reffiment has suffered serious losses, and you 
are needed. You must do yoor duty, Guy. I love 
you too well to hold you back ftt>m that'' 

There might have been a good deal of what passes 
for ** nonsense - ' abont the Leightons, but thtrt waa 
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the ilg^ itaff in ihuB, M¥crthel«M. If their an- 
CMton ba4 all bean of the mom patriotic and lelf* 
aacrificiiig tort— aad wbo ooald saj thej had Dot?— 
they bad some groimd of reason for their pride of 
hlood. 



n. 

If old Mr. Leighton sospected tiie existence of 
any spur to his son*a haste other than the curtly 
worded offictsl doenment Irom the War Department, 
he gare bis thoughts no unwise utterance, bat bowed 
liis gray bead m grim sobmitfion to his disap- 
pointment. 

As for Maod, her type of high-hearted maidenhood 
has developed more tme chivalry than all the sterner 
sex combined irom the dsys of Joan of Arc nntil 
now, and she gave herseH to her friend, during those 
hours of sadness in a way which best proved her 
own passionate devotion to her soldier-brother. The 
*' Tliank you, Maud, dear,'* which told her how well 
she was understood, pot a whole world of '* bitter- 
sweet " into Guy's farewell kiss next mondng. 

And Uly Murray? 

She may have been a little paler than usual when 
she stood under the shadowing trees with the rest 
to see Guy drive away toward the railway-station ; 
but not a tress of her golden hair was disarranged, 
and her lacerated fingers were bidden by her neatly 
fitting gloves. Even old Mrs. Leighton's motherly 
eyes took on a troubled look as she gazed for a mo- 
ment at the beautiftil blonde. 

The eyes of the good see very deeply at times. 
True, she was old, but, then, she was Guy Leighton's 
mother. 

"And you, too, are going to leave us so soon, my 
dear," she said to LUy at tne dinner-table that day. 
*' I am very sorry. We shall all miss you. Are you 
sure of company? Mr. Bruce Is also about to start 
on a Western trip " " * 

"And would be ffreatlv delighted to be permitted 
to take charge of Miss Murray,'^ added the courtly 
old gentleman, as his hostess hesitated. " I should 
esteem it a privilege. Indeed.'' 

Whatever may liave been the fkults of Uly Mur- 
ray, she was by no means lacking in the common 
sense of lier position. 

It is Quite possible, however, that her acceptance 
of Mr. Bruce's kindly offer would have been less 
frank and readv if she could have overheard even a 

Eart of wliat bad passed between hboa and Mrs. 
eighton that very morning. 

Just a part of it had been : 

" Indeed, madam ? No more than that ?** 

" No, Mr. Bruce ; but my daughter has been in- 
Jfanate with her from the flrat day of her stay at the 
^^hooL Her referencea there were two army officers 
and the Secretary of War " 

" Quite sufficient, I should say.** 

'* Bat we know nothing of her family. She has 
visited us before, but she never speaks of them.'' 

"Almost romantic 1 Quite, indeed! But she 
seems a very estimable person. Very charming 
manners. Good Scotch name. Perhaps it's that 
made me think I had seen her before somewhere. 
Of course I was mistaken ; but, then, I've seen so 
many people in my day." 

*' You'U oblige me, thenT' 

"Oblige you. my dear madam? Why, it's the 
- other way entirely. I'm an old feUow, to be sure. 
If I were forty years younger, new, or with your 
Guv's bright buttons to wear, eh ?" 

Boraething in the old la^y^ face told the veteran 
" man of society " that his pleasantry was begin- 
ning to tread on unseen eggs, andhe defUvcbanged 
his drift to one of regret that he must himself so 
soon take leave of such very agreeable hoq>itality ; 
but it was Just as well for Luy Murray's ooodort and 

Kiace of pride that she had not been a party or a 
tener to that bit of conversation. 
The seoond departure waa duly arranged for the 
following di^^ in spite of all rejnonstraiioes, formal 



or kindly ; but it waa that very evening that Miod 
Leighton burst suddenly in upon the eaily retlrt* 
ment of her guest with : 

' * Oh* Lily, dear, how could you ? Give it back to 
me, please. I sliali always love you Just as much. 
Besides, it's mine now, not yours. Ton gave ft to 
me ever so long ago.*' 

*' Give you what. Maudf* exclaimed LOy, ralsinff 
a pale and tearful fSftce from the fair hands in whi^ 
it had been hidden. " Indeed I do not underatand' 
you I" I 

" Why. your mfaiiature~the little ivorr-type in the ' 
crimson case. I cannot find it, and I waa alasoat 
sure that you " 

'* Oh. Maud !" murmured IJly. 

" Forgive me, dear. I am fo sorry ! Dont say 
another word. It was lying riffht out there, and hie 
must have seen it. Please, Lily. I know it was 
wrong of Guy, but you must not blame him too 
much." 

The hands were over the face again now, but 
neither one of the maidens had the least donbt In 
ibe world as to where that picture had gone. 

Perhaps even Guy Leighton, as the swift express- 
train bore him westward tliat day, might not have 
regretted it very much if he had known how aoon 
and how sorely his reckless larceny had been de- 
tected. 

Poor Guy ! 

He was " on duty," now, and wearing his rejipiila- 
tjon-uniform of second lieutenant of regular United 
States cavalry. To be sure, he had a " brevet" or 
two above that rank, but no private of the " awk- 
ward squad " of recruits he waa taking to the fhm- 
tiers with him carried an humbler or sorer heart 
under hia army blue. 

Guy liad seen some little service, but lils know- 
ledge of Indian campaigning was just sufficient to 
oppress him with a sense of his inexperience, and 
the thought of what waa very probably before him 
came in play as an admirable " counter-irritant.'' 

*'lliey say," he muttered to iiimself, aa he was' 
whirled along, " that half the time the real com- 
mander of 0nole Sam*s cavalry, in these skimushes 
with the redskins, is some weatherbeaten old scout 
or other. I mean to strike for a good one, tboo^ 
it's Just aa likely old Mejor Allen wul have an eye to 
that. He doesn't like to have his men wasted." 

He might well have added«"nor his officers 
either, and, leaat of all, such promising ones aa lieu- 
tenant Guy Leighton, the best Babr&tr of his olaas 
at West Point," but Gny's modesty stopped diort in 
time and be felt in bis breast-pocket for something. 

'*Glad I've sot that. What a hunt poor Maod 
must have had for it before this 1" 

cHiPRB in. 

Tbk trans-continental railway enterprisea have 
done away, in part, with the slow old days and waya 
of our "army aupi^y-traina," and it waa barely two 
weeks from the departure of Guy Leighton from the 
peace and comfort of his fMher's house that the 
garrison at Fort Bald Eagle received, with him, the 
last consignment of its not very extensive relnforoe- 
ments. 

There was lively work at hand if half the reports 
were true, and one, at least, of the new-comen» felt 
a sort of ifeverish eagerness for it, growing houriy 
within him. He even expressed himself to that ef- 
fect, lust after sapper, to Lieutenant Craven, Uie 
next m rank above nun in ius'company, but received 
for reply : 

" Don't be in a hirry, m bov. You've only got 
to wait till to-morrow. Theresa a big train due — 
yours was a viUainoualv slow one — and we've got 
to scout away souther^ to keep old Split ^r in 
check till it gets in." 

" I'm ready," said G^y. " I wouldn't care if it 
were to-night Is it a supply-traiu f 

"Yes, and commissioners, and nobody knows 
what all People whose scalpa are worth mon 
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fluuli'dtfn,70m ksbiT. -We'te pntiy safe to^ave a 

*^ Hortah for that 2" grdwlsd Guy. 

'* Come, old lellowP exclaimed Craveii, good- 
nataredly, " yoa^re in the damps, somehow. Come 
over to headquarters with me and hear old Bill Mm*- 
raj spin a yam. Yon may be scalped to-morrow 
and so lose a chance." 

•• That's the scoatT' asked Guy. 

** Yes, Vie scout/' said Craven, ** and a very im- 

f)ortant sort of a personage he is. He's a most 
ordly contempt for such greenhorns as you and me. 
Come on." 

*' As well that as anything," listlessly responded 
Gny, as he followed his friend, and a few minutes 
later, he had loined a somewhat miscellaneous as- 
semblage in the mess-room of M%}or Allen's ample 
qoarters." 

Good order was the rnle in snch a place, to the 
vtaaost extent of gentlemanly courtesv, but the old 
major himseU set the example for unlimited smok- 
ioff; and the current subiects for miscellaneous 
taSc were so ample that there scarcel;^ seemed a 
eonrersational door left open lor the bringing in of 
■Qcb a ll^ng as a yam. 

** That's the scout," said Craven. 

•• Yes," replied Guy. ** I spoke to him this after- 
noon, just after he rode in." 

** Queer fish. Just look at Mm." 

Guy failed to see anything so very remarkable in 
tlie broad-shouldered, weather-beaten, hawk-nosed 
man, with long, h-on-gray bair^ who sat so compos- 
edly smoking his red stone pipe near the minor's 
end of the long, rade table. The scout's face was 
one that was very much more likely to ask ques- 
tions than to answer them, and its ordinary expres- 
sion was of a species of grim, mocking humor, as 
became so noted a racorUeiw as he was evidently 
considered. Just now, however, whether out of 
disdain for the presence of so many " greenhorns 
and West Pointers," or from some more serious con- 
sideration, old Bill was clouded with gloomy silence 
even mora than by the mist of blue smoke he was 
creating around hixn. 

** You won't get any varus to-night," whispered 
Guy : but Craven repliea : 

** Don't be in a hurry ; the boysll fetch it out of 
him. There's two or three of 'em now consulting 
bow thev'd best do it." 

'* Bill !" suddenly exclaimed one of the young offi- 
cers, who had been longest at the fort, and who had 
now woriEed himself, pipe in mouth, within talking- 
dbtance of the scout, ** Bill, were you ever married f' 

The speaker missed a very black look of warning 
ttat the major sent at him, for it was well-known 
that the veteran was apt to resent any impertinent 
meddling with his private affabs ; but the answer 
came quickly enough, though gruff: "Married? 
No. whatever put that into yer Head ?" 

** Oh, nothing," responded the indiscreet ques- 
tioner, *' onlv one of the mess told me you bad a 
dauglrter at ooardhig-school in the settlements." 

There was a terribly dead silence throughout the 
mess-room, bat Guy Leighton could scarcely have 
explained to himself why his own heart stood still, 
or why the Hash seemed burning hot, just under a 
httlepacket in his left breast-pocket. 

" Not married," he was vaguely murmuring to 
himself, "Murray? Lily r' 

But just then Lieutenant Craven came boldly to 
tiie rescue, f^r the scovt's hard tace was working 
ftrangely, with : 

'* 11ier«'s one thing on my mind. Bill, that Td like 

' to ask your opinion about. Did you ever hear tell 

of anything supematural out here on the Plains? 

There are plenty of such things everywhere else. 

Howltait about that?" 

** GhostiLjoa mean, and that sort of thing?" said 
the scout, looking up as if the question brought him 
some kind of reUef. ** Not much. . When a, fieller 
loses his skelp, I s'pose his post's ashamed to show 
Umself." 



* " But <fidnt you eyet," persisted Cravwi; '*1tt all 
your experience out here, know or hear of any thtag 
uncanny?" 

"Oncanny!" exclaimed the scout. "Now, do 
you know, I ain't heerd a Scotch word afore in a 
good while ? That's good Scotch. My father was 
a Scotchman. He'd seen ghosts, too, in the Old 
Country, but he didn't seem to light on any out yer. 
Oncanny ! Wall, if that ar* don't bring back Sandy 
McKee I Full-blooded Scotch, he was, right from 
the Highlands." 

With that, however, the sudden light seemed to 
fade fVom the face of the veteran, and he sank back 
into silence, with a long whiff at nis red stone pipe. 

"Now, Bill," said Craven, *♦ that won't do. 
You've started on tbe trail of something, and we 
can't let you back out. Give us the rest of it." 

" I will," was the slowly uttered, thoughtful re- 
sponse; "but if any man yer'll tell me why I'm 
g'wine to do It. I'll give him a boss. It's a tiling 
that happened to me oncet, and it's as nigh tbe 
supematural as anythin' ever Lheerd tell on out this 
away. What beats me is, that somehow or other I 
seem to want to tell it." 

" Never mind that, Bill," remarked the old major, 
as he thought he saw some symptoms of returning 
reticence, " let's have theyarn. Maybe it's the last 
some of us'U ever get Irom yoo*'^ 

'* Jest so, major," said Bill. ^ FU spin it. But I 
want to say one thing to start on, as we may hev a 
skrimmage to-morrow. Thar ahit no use, no amount 
of lead'il ever set a Sioux Injin up in the ghost busi- 
ness. When they're wiped out may 're wiped out. 
Ghosts belong to white men." 

" Did yon ever see one ?" asked the mf^or. 

"Major," gravely returned the scout, "did you 
ever know Sandy McKee?" 

" Indeed 1 did," said the major. " He was with 
me a whole season once. Got himself killed over in 
Nebraska years and years ago.** 

" That's it 1" exclaimed Bill. «• It's just that very 
thing I'm g'wine to tell ye ^iK>nt. It was more'n 
fifteen year ago, an' we was botb scoutin' with 
Snlly*B cavaky out on that frontier. It wasn't the 
sort of country then that it is now, and orders was 
to turn back the emigrant-trains, for the Pawnees 
and the other red devils war a-gittin' almighty 
troublesome. Sandy and me were kind o' pardnera 
like. Mebbe 'twas because of the Scotch blood in 
both of us, but a truer, better, kinder-hearted feller 
than Sandy McKee yon never seen in all yer life. He 
was big and strong, and a wonderful ust mnner, 
and he took to Plains life and ways like a duck does 
to water. 

" Wall, you know, we had to kerry bad news and 
onwelcome orders to a good many squads of settlers, 
but it was jisi a-savin' thar skelps for 'em. That 
was good enough work for any sort o' men. You 
see, too, thar was most allers women and children 
along with that sort of outfits, and thar wasn't any 
good in lettin' seeh as them git within arm's lengtn 
of the Sioux and Pawnees. 

" The redskins were acrowdin' in closer and closer 
on us every day, and everything was gettin' a good 
ready for the awiul hot time thar came a leetie 
arterward." 

" I remember all about that," said the major ; and 
Guy Leighton was fairly astonished at hfmselt for 
the unreasonably deep mterest he was taking in so 
very commonplace a sort of mess-room "yarn," 
but the scout continued : 

" Now, if thar was one weak spot in Sandy McKee, 
it was for children, and the yoimger they were the 
better he seemed to like 'em. He'd never had eny 
of his own, he told me, but I allers reckoned tliar 
was somethin' deeper'n that at the bottom of it. He 
didn't drink nor swar nor play keerds, but he was 
an awful hard-lookm' chap, an' it was kinder good 
fur to see him with a baby in his arms. 

".Wall, one day thar comes along an outfit, that 
had the look of mistortiu writ all over it. They 
wasn't the kind o' folks at all that ort ever to have 
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woiddn't li4n m miiGh m • word to uj to ona on 
'am. I had m; own notjoiu aboat tluil. too, for ttui 
ttltla nl'i mother ciUed him Budj ttia Bnt mo- 



iMtle abud. Hut n 

gU In that Qotdt, not moro'n tbrM }ear old, tiut 
•Muad to drire Baud; HeKea aboat wad ; and yet 
b« woDldn't talk a word to tm mothcT, ai nlca a 
. looUn' Udj »• e>«r job atcn in lU jti daji. 



langb tha prcOlnt and 
■Hmi in tht world. I'd narer aaan aajtliln' half 
BO DiM .lli;aelf before, and no more, I reokon, bkd 
Bandr. 

"The men and women fidkaof that oatat,mciat 
on 'em, wasi't a bit like that little gal'i fiitbem'n 
mother. Thar may haTe been nigh onto a doian. 
all told, end they aeemed right nnart pat ont aboat 
beia'. tamed back, and tnej campad nigh na a 
couple o' daT* al«re thej started. 




** It leemed tm if *twtait modi Die trjin' to keep 
8«ady awmy firois *eiB. be wis so wtrntk with tbst 
Uule TsUer-haired gsl ; bnt on the second day be 
was ordered off on s scoot, sod had to go. It was 
nigfa two dsTB afore be got back agin, and, mean- 
time, the bttte gal*s tnun--4t was only three wsgons 
snd a few extra moles — had tamed on thar trafl, an' 
was makin' tracks East again. 

'* We*d been a campin' thar, waitfai^ for orders 
(torn SoUy, sod tbey hadnH cone ; bat when Sandy 
McKee rode In mf^ we wsai*t long in findin' out 
the reason. In (act, it was pretty blsck news he 
brooght, and we had noihin' to choose bat to break 
camp and move while our ehaaee was good. 

"Arter SandyM mads Us report to the captain, 
a'most the next thing be aaked about was that thar 
outfit and the bttle gal, an', the Boment he heerd 
what had went with 'em^ be abooled bnt: 

*** Why, they'll bs eat oi,sara. Captain, aa/nH 
I ride on and look ont far *eB? Order *em to bold 
tm till yoo some npT 

** It was jest aboot what the captain waa g^wine 
to do, only be moogfat hare sent a fresh man like 
me instead of Sandy. Not that Sandy McKee tired 
out easy, ibr he was the real toagh sort, an' no mis- 
take. All be wanted was a freah hoes, snd then he 
was off at as good a gait as he was likely to keep. 
He didnt erea bo Btndi as change a woi^ with bm 
afore he started. 

** Wall, we wasnt dow aboot movin^ onrselTes, 
Jbr we wsn't bothered with any wagons or plonder, 
and we had a heap o' good reasons for makmg time. 

** We started that night, and pnahed on aU the 
next day, makin* the ahortest kina of stofta. It waa 
lest aboot campin'-time agin when we sicfated the 
biggest kind of a smoke ahead of os, tbat*d been hid 
from OS op to that by the la? o* the land. 

'* Thar was a deal of smoke around that prairie, 
anyhow, bot that particular one meant mischief, an' 
we knowed it; on'y, when we reached it, we 
reckoned it must ha*^ been bumin' for some hours' 
time. 

** Yre seen a good many sech things, bnt thst ar* 
was one of the hardest I erer did see. It made me 
want to be a miah'nary among the redskins right 
away, thoogh I s'pose you mustn't blame a wolf too 
much for bein' a wolf. 

"At all erenis, thar ther wia. 

'"fhe mules snd the bosses was sll gone, of 
coarse, and the w agons was pretty much burned 
up ; but the haaan beta's was thar- all that was 
left on 'em — all dead an* all skeiped; but that 
wasn't by no maaner •' meaaa the worst ol it all. 
* " I deof't keer to say Jest now at! them redskins 
had done over'n abore nrarderin'. I don't feel like 
it edzaeUy, and do more i did Just then, for the main 
idee in my bead was to hunt for that little yaller- 
haired gal and for Sandy McKee.'* 

" Did you find 'em?'* excitedly exclaimed one of 
the yoonger officers. 

''Hold on," replied BiH. Tm a^telUn' this story 
myself. No, I didn't And sight nor sign of ary one 
on 'em, and I felt mighty glad for a bit, to be sure, 
that Sandy hadnt been wiped out. 

'* Then I hegva to reckon that the Uttle galM moat 
likely been kerried away captpe, and I'd a heap 
ruther ha' knowed they'd killed her. I thooght, 
somehow, she was too pretty and too good ever to 
be let grow up into a squaw. 

*' The cavalry company was all veterans, and a 
madder lot of men, take 'em all around, yon never 
see in all yer life ; but it wasn't of no manner of 
use. It was gettin' too tet? in the day for an^thin'' 
bot lest to go into camp whar we was. 

** rd made up my mltid that the job badnt been 
done by &ny verv strong party of redakins, and I 
found signs that they'd got some right smart of harm 
in the skriromage with the train. 

** I was glad of that, too— powerfiol ffladr— oh'y I 
fblt sure they wouldn't cove back* riff nt away for 
any more, and I somehow felt as how I'd like a show 
at'emmyaeU; 
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, My orders from the captam that night was to be in 
thesaddlaforaseoatbylliefirstaCgnordsyligfat; no 
I curled op and tried to go to sleep, bnt my bead 
kep' op a perfoet dsMS with thinkin' of the bad 
lock of that outfit, and wondeiin' i«hat had went 
wi'.h Sandy McKee, and if thar mightn't be some 
chance of getttn* back the htde gal. Yon see, I waa 
yoonger then than I am now, and. uat quite so well 
osed to thingSi 

** I reckoa it wasn't tifi along toward nioniia' that 
I Under dropped off into a doae, rolled up in my 
Nav^' blanket, with my rffle hugged up aa if I 
mouAt need it. 

** It mooght hava been eadier^ and K mought 
have been later, I can't jest tell, bot evetythin' 
aroond the camp and everything inside o' rae seemed 
somehow to c^wawfUlsttli and qniet. I never felt 
aoythin' like it afore or sence, and I ain't very dar 
how long it lasted ; but, by-an'-by, 'peara to me I 
heerd a Tight, leathery step close by, and then some- 
body stooped down over me, and I saw Sandy 
McKee's £ace, plain as I see any o' your'n yer, and 
he said to me, aays he : 

'* * The baha. Bill, come and get the bairn.' 

«* ' Whar is aheraaid I, Jist asifit'daU been aqfsar 
and nateraL 

** * Due east,' be said. * We*re right in aflKmg 
the sumach-brash. The bafrn's no hurt' 

** It was broad Scotch he was taUdn*, which he 
didn't often do, and I jmaped to my feet oik the 
word, meanin' to ask him sometiiin' more, but Uiar 
wasn't sight nor sign of sny livin' man a standfai' by 
me, o*ny it 'peered as if thsr waa a sort o' ahadder, 
fiadfai* away easterljr. 

** It was pretty nigh momin' tiien, and ther was 
plenty o' moonshine, so I &t gathered my boss and 
saddled him and started off, 'cordhi' to oitlers, with- 
out aayin' a word to anybody, an' Jist takin'mr own 
time an* gsit. ** I didn't travel as slow, mebbe, as 
a seoBt orter ha' done, but Pd made aboot three 
miles afore the firat streak 6'-dayli|^t ahowed in 
the aky, and thar, sure enoogh. war a clomp of 
Bomaeh-bnidies dead ahead o' me." 

** Did von see anything strange on the road?*' in- 
terpoaea Craven. 

** See? Not a sight," returned the scoot, *< bot. 
all the way, as I pickeid my trail over tbe prairie, I 
seemed, every now an' then, to hear somethln' a 
whisperin' in my ear: *The bairn, BUI; dinnabe 
fause to the batnu' 

**And I knowed. as well as I ever Imowed any- 
thin', even afore I struck the somach-brnrii, that 
Sandy McKee was what they call dead. I ain^ 
never been half so sore aboot that dyin^ boainess 
sence that night." 

** But the girl?" exclaimed Major AHen. 

'* Yes. mi^or," contmoed the acout, ** the little 
gal was thar, lyin' soond asleep in the aumach- 
brash, close by what was left of sandy If cKee. 

^ She wasn't hurt a mite. He must ha* caoaht 
her op, right in the middle o' the fight, and run for 
it. He was powerfal strong, as I uid, and a won- 
derful nnmer. He waa stuck through with half a 
dozen war-arrers, tfaeugh.not to speak of bollet- 
hurts. It puzzled me awf^ how be ever got thar." 

** How came it they didn't go in and aealp him 
after he was done nptaad kffl or capture the ehfld!" 
asked Craven. 

" That Kind o' beat me, too, at first," replied the 
scout, ** for his siz-shootin' carbine was empty, bat 
arter daylight came, and I'd a chance to look 
around, it didn't look qoite so queer. Thar was 
four Pawnees lyfii' dead within fifty pacies o' them 
somschs, and two badly woaoded ones in a Utde 
holler, jist beyond. Of coorse I didn't let *em soflbr 
any longer. 

**Saodv MoKea had given hi? life for that little 

Sdler-hairedgai, and I promised him, right wliar'he 
ly, that I'd take keer en her. It waa a good wbiM 
arter I waked her op afore she'd qcdt ci^' for her 
motber and the rtat of the folks ; bot it waaaH no 
manner o' use." 
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'* But d!d ibe 1^9 ?" vagoely Inquired one of tbe 
yoTinfr officers. 

'* D'jt s'poae Pd UU ft tttde thing like thatf* ex. 
elalmed Bill, in a very manifest attempt to dear bis 
throat of something. " Or do ye reckon Vd try and 
•ddicate ber tor a sooot ? No, sir I I kep my word 
to Sandy McKee '» 

** Lieutenant Craven," sudden! v broke in the voice 
of the old major, who had been deeply absorbed for 
a moment in a fresh dispatch, '* I shall have to* re- 
quest your immediate attention. Mr*. Leighton, also. 
You, too, Murray. Good-evening, gentlemen." 

If Gay oonld have analysed his thoughts at that 
moment, it is possible he would have found upper- 
most a strongly impulsive desire to choke Haior 
Allen ; but duty was duty, and it needed no prophet 
to divine the purport of what was coming. 

He saw the yoong West Pointer who had put the first 
dnbions question to Bill Murray nodding nis bead, as 
mach as to say : ." I got my answer alter all ;*' but 
within an hour of that time Guy and his friend, with 
forty mounted bloe-coats behind them and the old 
acont for pilot, were picking their way across prairies 
under the clear August moonlight 

*' Yon won*t get anything more out of him," said 
Craven, by way of comment on one of Guy's nn- 
meroBs attempto to engage their grim guide in con- 
versatioB. '* He*s always dnmb after a long talk, 
and it's agahist his principles to spin yams when 
he's on duty." 

Gay returned no audible answer, but it was jost 
as well for his comfort that Craven did not happen 
to notice the drawn, strange look that had snddenly 
crept across his fHend's p^lid and working face. 

The feeling waa strong upon him that he was rid- 
ing that moonlight night deeper and deeper into a 
mvstery that conoemed him as it concerned no 
otLer homan being. 

CHAPTBR IT. 

Some three days before Guv Leighton's first '* de- 
tail" to duty on the Plains, a long train of cars from 
the East had been swiftly approaching one of those 
atfttions on the Union Pacific Railroad, whose main 
nae is for the transhipment of material to the various 
on^ying military posts. 

The morning had dawned brightly enough, and 
the occupants of the two "palace cars" coold 
plainly dncover through their glasses that a long 
fine of wagons, with what seemed a somewhat scanty 
allowance of human attendance, was ah^ady drawn 
up across the grassy rolls of the prairie, as if only 
waiting their own arrival before it moved forward. 

It was not waiting, indeed, even for that, inas- 
much as every arrangement had been perfected be- 
forehand by Itelegraph. and the wagons were doing 
something "more already than merely to move into 
line. In one of the cars, however, was a couple 
who had scarcely more than glanced at the strag- 
gling spectacle which so attracted the rest. 

** I am nearing the end of my journey, Miss Mur- 
ray." said the elder of these two, as he rose to his 
feet. *' Mr. Leighton*s invitation gives me the only 
chance I shall ever have for seeing what few Eng- 
lishmen ever know anything about." 

Lily Murray had a shrewd idea that something 
more than Guy's invitation had brought his father's 
friend so far at that particular time ; bat she was 
not thinking of that just then. Not till she had ac- 
taally become a passenger on that very train had 
alie oiscovered the precise destination to which the 
young officer's orders had assigned him, and then 
slie herself had been but for a few hours only at all 
certain as to her own. It had seemed then too late 
to retreat or to change, and now her traveling-com- 
panion's too well-bred reticence as to either his or 
aer ifileotions had resulted in such a revelation as 
this! 

** Yon, Mr. Bruce ? Are you, too, boand for Fort 
Bald Eagle?" 

The qneetion bnrst (irem ber with a vehemence 



which startled the old gentleman out of his pro- 
priety, and he respoMdea: 

"And you. Miss Murray? Your family are Call- 
fomiana, are thev not?" 

It was one of tne mi^ny snrmises wliich had each 
succeeded the other, only to be overthrown, from 
the hour In which Mr. Bruce began to discover how 
very far West indeed his temporary guardlimship 
was contbioing. He could not, however, bave io^- 
agined a reason why Lily Murray's face should be 
so white as sh^ replied : 

" California ? No ; I am going to Fort Bald Eagle. 
All the £EunUy I have will meet me there." 

A torrent of swift thoughts was pouring through 
the agitated mind of the old gentleman, and he found 
Guy Lelghton's name and face figuring among them 
in a most remarkable manner. 

The coinoidence was extraordinary, to say the 
least, and Mr. Bruce remembered, lialf sternly, 
that Guy's father and mother were his own especial 
friends. 

With that fahr &ce before him, however, so full of 
pride and pain, there was nothing for it but to ex- 
press his pleasure ait not being compelled to say 
§ood-by at once, and he labored with himself 
lenceforward, up to the very gates of the fort, to 
maintain what he deemed the exact degree and pre- 
sentment ot dignified and all but fatherly courtesy, 
wiiich had already won for him the respeotTol ad- 
miration of his charge. 

Be would have been the king of all hypocrites 
— somethinff more than human, however—if he 
had succeeded in ^oncealinff from the keen eyes of 
Lily Murray the perturbed condition ot his mind. 
He would, moreover, have been less than Just to 
himself if he had not taken the first opportunity 
after his arrival tor a long interview with old Migor 
Allen. 

It was within twenty-four liours after Guy's de- 
psrture that the supplv-traln, with its miscellaneous 
companv, arrived in all safety at the fort, and with 
the dull monotony of that four days of forced 
marching across the Plains our story has notlung to 
do. 

Mr. Bruce was not destined to meet his " charge " 
again that day, for she had promptly disappeared 
on passing from under his protection ; but wnen he 
came out of the major's quarters, after his " long 
talk," there was that on his face which made him 
look ten years older, at least. 

He had arrived at the fort a hale, rosy, cheeiy- 
looking gentleman of, it might be, slz^. He seemed 
now an anxious, troubled, worn-out old man, bowed 
down with the pressure of some grief or doubt that 
was too much for him. 

" See herf he muttered to himself, as he slowly 
paced around the hard-trodden parade-ground. 
"Ask her? Not for the world, nnal after J have 
seen him. Can it be possible? Such a hideous 
aflkir ! And yet the major says he has no question 
ot its truth. Was i, could any of us be considered, 
responsible for such a thing as that ? Coold I not in 
some way have prevented her from coming? Poor 
Lily 1 So much for family pride !" 

And so he went on mutterin^^ and mattering, 
every now and then almost runmng into or being 
run over by some one of the many busy denizens of 
the fort. 

He did not know it, absorbed aa he was in his 
own aflhirs ; but there were more than rumors that 
the party under lieutenant Craven had protected 
the exposed flank of the supply-train only too well, 
and hald " come to grief." At all events, every man 
who could be spared from the defenses was getting 
to horse and saddle, and there was likely to be more 
definite news before the next sunrise. 

AndUly? 

She mnst have possessed unusual familiarity with 
oarrison ways, ana especial favor with " the powers 
uat be," to have so completely withdrawn nerself 
from the eyes of that mixed companv, more than 
one pair of which sought for her eagerly all day. 
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CHAPTIB T. 

All nJgbt looff bad the little band of caTalrr under 
CntTen and Goj Leigbton followed tbe nnening and 
unhesitating gaidance ot the silent scont, and the 
latter assured them at sunrise that they had not 
crossed a single ftesh trail. 

**So far safe, then/* said Craven. '*Now for 
breakfast and a good rest, and then well push on." 

'* Not Terr far nor very fhst,nnther,'* growled the 
scout **lyje mark that thar gap in the south 
iidger» 

He waved bis band as be spoke toward a broken 
and irregular depression in the semi-mountainous 
line of the southern horizon, and his nominal " com- 
mander*' replied: 

** I see. What of it r* 

" If old Split Ear's comfai' out on this yer level 
to-day, he'll come through thar or tharabouts. If 
be came out yesterday, we're too late, that*s all ; 
but I don't reckon he did. He couldn't ha' got 
wind of the train in time. We'd best take a long 
halt, and then move northerly. If the train's made 
any sort of good time, it's pretty nigh out o' danger. 
Either that or wuss." 

The ** train " bad made better time than the scout 
bad anv idea of, but no ordinary cavalrr ** sub " 
would have ventured to disregara the advice o( a 
man who had sat in councils of war with the most 
noted captains of the frontier. 

The somewhat easy-going and broken movements 
which consumed the next lew hours gave Quy the 
opportunities he desired for cnlti^ting the acquaint- 
ance of the scout, and it may have been the direct 
result of his management that thev two finally found 
themselves side by side riding through the rough 
and broken ground tliat lay toward the southerly 
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Craven, with the main strength of the party, was 
a quarter of a mile to the westward, and the half- 
dozen men with Guy were well in the rear, when 
the latter suddenly turned to his companion, and 
said, with a look or quiet determination on his face : 

** Bill Murray, come off here with me behind those 
rocks." 

As he wheeled Us horse and led tbe way, he was 
sure of being followed; but, to the scout*s astonish- 
ment, Guy sprang at once tyom the saddle, ex- 
claiming: 

**That little yellow-haired girl of yours. Bin?" 

" What of herf' was the stern rejoinder, as Bill 
also threw himself fVom his horse. 

" Do you think that's like her?" asked Guy, as he 
held out a small crimson case, wide open. 

The scouVs face grew dark as night while he 
gazed for one long, breathless moment on the minia- 
ture, and then, as his flashing eyes arose to meet 
those of the young officer, he savagely replied : 

** It's her. How did you come by itT' 

"Are yon sure of it? is there no mistake f asked 
Guy. 

'* Sure f almost shouted BUI. "Tbar's no mis- 
takin' sech a face as that Did she give it to ye ?" 

His whole frame was quivering with a storm of 
contcnJinc emotion, and a more cautious observer 
than Guy Leigbton knew how to be lust then would 
have discerned that an explosion of some sort was 
dangerouslv close at hand. 

•* No," said Gov, hesitatingly. «* I can't say she 
gave it to me, but- — '' 

'* Thank God !" fiercely exclabned the scout ** I 
mought ha' known it! She didn't give it to ye. 
Then you stole it somehow. You kin jest hand over 
that thar picter to me, Mr. Leighton, you kin." 

•• You're not her father. Bill Murray," responded 
Guy, to whose pale, determined fiEice the blood was 
rapidly riaing, ** and if you were, I wouldn't surren- 
der it to you. Not for my life 1 wouldn't!" 

*' Give it up— give it up !" repeated the scoot, with 
frightfhl calmness, and, as he spoke, his heavy re- 
volver was suddenly raised level with the centre 
button on Guy's breast " I'm father enough for 



this chance. Hand over the picter. I*!! oount 
three. One—two " 

The words were slowly uttered, In that low, eon* 
densed, fatttense tone, which means so moeh fyrom tbe 
lips of a man like Murray, but before the fatil 
*' three " was reached, he was interrupted by the 
voice of the young officer, not a tremor less deter- 
mined than his own: 

" Not for my life ; fire !" 

But the sooot's finger did not touch the trigver, 
and the pistol barrel sank till the mnzsle pointed at 
the sod between them. 

** Do ye really aet that store on It, leftenantr' he 
said, inquiringly. ''It's .a pretty serious business 
when a young fellow like you'll go his lil^ on a de- 
garrytype. Let me think a minnte." 

It was a strange minute, indeed, for the scout 
shut his eyes, and Guy could have struck him to the 
earth with impnnity, if be had chosen, bnt, on the 
contrary, he silently waited the resulta of the seont's 
** think." 

"Well, Bin," said he, when the time seemed to 
arrive, ** what have yon decided. I freely admit 
your right to call in question any man who has that 
picture m his possession; but even fathers don't 
nave all the rights there are in the worid." 

" It ain't me edzackly," replied the soont, dowly. 
" I've been trying to get Sandy McKee's opfaiion, 
and I think he's a'moet willin' lor yon to keep it" 

** Sandy McKee's opinion !" exclaimed the aston- 
ished lieutenant ** Why, he's dead !" 

*' No difference," returned BUL ** If I ever want 
to know what a man that's absent thinks of what 
I've got [on thand, if it eonsams him, I Jest coi\|nre 
up his fktoe In my mind, aa cl'ar and bright as ever 
I kin make it Sometimes 1 kin scarcely see 'em at 
all, 'speciallv if I don't know thtm well ; but if I see 
'em plain, they're sore to show in the face pretty 
nigh jest how they'd think and feel under them cir- 
cumstances. It's only the I^Jbis and some cossed 
white hvpoorites that beat me, and a man's being 
dead onV makes it easier." 
. "Could you bring up Sandy McKeeT' asked 
Leighton, anxiously. 

"Plain as life," said the scout " He seems to 
think you're all right I ain't so sure myself, but 
the way yon faced that blue barrf goes a great 
ways, whar is she now ? Do you know T' 

" No, indeed." said Guy. " I lea her at my 
father's house, with my mother and sister; but she 
may not have remained there long. She is a great 
friend of my sister." 

* ' Beg yer pardon !" roared the scout " Why in 
thunder didn't you mention somethln' o' that before? 
D'ye s'pose I'd ha' been rough to ai^ o' my gal's 
friends, or any o' thar kin T' 

Just then a long, fierce, vibrating yeU rang out 
flrom the rocks behind them, and both scout and 
lover sprang to their saddles, as if at the word of 
command. 

" Yer they come !" was the only command of old 
Bni, as they spurred away toward their companions. 

" There goes one of the boys," returned Qny, as 
a rattle of firearms and of clattering hoofii came 
down the ravine together, " dropped at the first 
fire." 

There was no use of trying to make a stand even 
if Craven's summoning buffle-call had not forbidden 
it, and Guy Leichton's first experience of Indian 
fighting consisted merely of a wild race for life firom 
the pursuit of overwhelming numbers. Well for 
him and his that Craven's men w<re veterans and 
that thev came up so fast and so gallantly. 

And then there followed a sudden and awful crash 
of hand-to-hand fighting, and it seemed to Guy as if 
the strength of ten was In the hand with which he 
swung his sabre. 

Down—a lance thmst through his hone's chest 
—and the form that strode acroes him as he lav, 
for a mhrate or so. half-stonned, was that of Bill 
Murray. 

" Not bis akelp. Not if I Un help ft,** burst from 
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the clinched teeth of the weather-beaten cam- 
paigner. ** Oil, il I had Band J McKee alongfdde me 
Jisi now " 

Guy Leighton got at his aensai and hia revolver 
only Jnst in time, fbr a swarm of painted demons 
was closing fast around his defender, and old Bill 
was staggering strangely on his feet. 

The red men had saffered too sharply for their 
liking, however, and the next desperate rush oi 
Craven and his men left that spot clear of living 
enemies. 

The best rider and the swiftest horse had already 
started for the fort with the news that Split Ear and 
his braves were through the Gap and that more 
men were needed to " cneck *' him. 

The ground was almost too rough for horseback* 
fighting, but it supplied something like compensa- 
tion in the shape of cover, and, hours later, and all 
through the awful night that followed, it was still 
held by what remained of that company of cavalry. 

Dead horses answer to else out a ** rifle-pit/' and 
granite boulders are even better shelter for a marks- 
man, but the Indians also knew how to avail them- 
selves of any advantage that came in their way, and 
help was scarcely likely to arrive any too soon. 

weaiy work and murderous, and Guy Lelghton's 
position was a somewhat exposed one, for, when 
Bill Murray reeled and fell, the voung officer had 
eared for both their hurts as best he might, saying : 

^ 1*11 stay by von. BilL Don't yon fear but what 
we'll carry you In."^ 

And the scont had said never a word for a long 
time ; but when he came a little to himself, he whis- 
pered : 

" Leftenant, I ain't quite up to any rifle-work, not 
jist yet, but couldn't ye give me a look at that thar 
picter?" 

The rescuing party sent out bv Major Allen was 
abundantly strong enough to send the baffled Sioux 
chieftain skulking back through the "gap,'' but it 
was of no use to offer fresh horses to either old Bill 
or Guy Leighton, for though the wounds of the latter 
XT ere by no means dangerous, they were now too stiff 
for aaddle-exercise. Their return to the fort, there- 
fore, was by the slow torture of an ambulance. 

'* It ain't o' much use, leftenant,'* said Bill, as they 
rolled slowly along. " I don't reckon the surgins 
kin patch me up in time. You won't mind my 
keepm' it a leetle while, will ve ?" 

And Gny Leighton never did a generous action at 
a greater coat; but he let the scout have his way. 



OHAFTBS VI. 

Mobs than half of Lieutenant Craven's command 
were either killed or woonded; and, although a 
bmdi with the Sioux had been fairly counted on, 
the result was a Uttle more than the old major bad 
seen reason to expect. There seemed no ground for 
fault-finding, however, and the fighting done had 
been of the first class, as there was nothing for it 
but to take care of the disabled men and congratu- 
late aJl hands on the safe arrival of the train. 

** He did not know it," Lily Murray had said to 
herself, when the first news from the returning rem* 
lant came in, *' but he was really fighting m my 
defense. Oh, I'm so sorry he's hurt, but I must see 
old BiU and try to get away somehow before Mr. 
Leighton knows I am here." 

She looked up that moment, as an approaching 
footstep startled her from her service, and two very 
sober-faced, elderly gentlemen stood before her. 

••Minor Allen? Mr. Bruce r» 

** Sad newa tor yon, I fear, Miss Murray," said the 
major, *' and I've so much on my hands that I've 
brunght Mr. Bruce to tell it for me. I think, too, 
he has something more that he's the only proper 
person to mention." 

And^with that, the grayheaded campaigner bowed 
stiffly and hurried away like a man escaping from 
some disagreeable duty. 

Long enough was that conference between Mr. 



Bruce and his late ** convoy," and tearftd enough, 
too, on her part ; but; somehow, the look of oppres- 
sion and weariness seemed to transfer itself by de- 
grees from his face to her own. 

At all events, after the surgeon bad done his work 
in the officer's ward of the fort hospital that after- 
noon, there were two cots, side by side, whose oc- 
cupants did not seem to secure an equal division of 
the attention of those around them. 

Major Allen, Mr. Bruce, Dly Murray, even Craven 
himself, seemed all absorbed in listening to the la- 
bored utterances with which old Bill Murray was 
trying to explain some all-important meaning. 

"lMo,"he muttered, '*that name wasn't Bruco. 
It was Morrison. It was all my notion callin' her 
arter myself. I ort rather to ha' named her arter 
Sandy. He'd know 'em afore. I'm right sure o' 
Uiat/' 

*' He had, indeed," groaned old Mr. Bruce. 
** Sandv McKee was my own foster-brother, and 
my sister's, too. Whatever could have possessed 
Morrison to take her on such an adventure ? They 
must have been crazy 1" 

'* Oh, Mr. Bruce '.''exclaimed Lily, ^and she was 
my mother !" 

"And my sister, my dear," he responded, gently. 
'*Her name, too, was Lily. I have a right to care 
for you, now. Murray, my friend, have you any- 
thing else " 

But before the sentence could be repeated, the 
eyes of the wounded man— hopelessly wounded, the 
surgeon said— which had been closed for some 
moments, were opened with such a glow of clear, 
joyous, triumphant light, that the bystanders drew 
back involuntarily. 

** Sandy, my boy, is that you ? What are you 
doin' on foot, an' whar's yer wepons? Is that a 
fact? Do ye really know all I tried to do for the 
little yaller-haired gal? Yes, my boy, I'll tend to 
that.''^ 

And then, as the gleam dulled a little in his eyes, 
he half raised himself un the cot, exclaiming : 

** Whar's the leftenant ? Oh. thar ye are I Hope 
ye ain't much hurt, but my discnarge is come. Thar, 
take it and keep it. I've seen Sandy MoKee, and 
he says as bow it's all on the sonar." 

It was the little crimson velvet case which Bill 
Murray had held out and placed in the eager hand 
of Guy Leighton, stretched from the adjoining cot, 
and I^y Murrav had made a half movement as if to 
intercept him, but he turned his face to hers with : 

" It's all right. lily ; he'd rather die than lose it. 
I've give m^ life for his'n, as Sandy McKee did for 
you. Let him keep It." 

There was a sound of a heavv head falling on a 
hospital pillow, a huskily uttered, flsr-awav wliisper 
of '* Dinna be fause to the bairn," from the lips of 
the grim old scout, and then Major Allen's voice, 
saying : '* Mr. Bruce, it's all over now. Better lead 
her away at once. Craven, have an eye to Leighton, 
He looks as if he'd fainted." 

Uly would have resisted anv stranger hand lust 
then, but Mr. Bruce assumed an air of no httle 
authority as he put his arm around her and said : 

** Come, Lily : It is my right, you know. Come 
with me." 

Wonderfhlly sweet are words of authority at 
times, and Lily's pride and willfuhiess somehow 
gave way, for it seemed to her as If the old gentle- 
man's words condensed themselves into something 
that sounded like : 

*• Home !" 

It was the following morning, and even before the 
preparations for the militarv funeral were com- 

Eleted. that Mr. Bruce was sitting by Guy Lelghton's 
ed:>ide. 

** Yes, my dear fellow." he said* in reply to some 
question ffe'om the wounded man ; '* you may keep 
it, unless she should forbid. That is, I shall expect 
you to come and see me and bring it with yon. 
Whether you ever carry it away again will depend 
on another wHl than mine." 
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** Thank jon," stid Guy. " I conld not ask more 
than tbat.^ 

Bat Mr. Brace was a man with ideas of his own, 
and his stay at Fort Bald Eagle was brief enough. 

Old Bill Morraj, like many another of his class, 
had been no panper, and his ward refused, for the 
time, to call upon her new-fonnd relative for any- 
thing more than the " protection " he at once be- 
gan to exercise. She even paid her own railway 
fare East sfain. 

Her nncle could fblly appreciate that sort of inde- 
pendence, but be promptly overruled her objections 
to taking the Leignton homestead on their route. 

There was many another halting-place bv the 
way, for he was anxious that her spirits should be 
somewhat restored; but he woula have deemed 
himself guilty of a grave Impropriety if he hsd 
passed by his friends directly from the bedside of 
their wodnded son. 

It was kindly thonght on the part of lily's nncle : 
but, experienced man of the world as he was, he had 
forgotten some things. For instance, that wounded 
officers get furloughs, and are apt to return and 
spend them with their families for the more rapid 
restoration of their health. 

An oversight, surely, especially in view of the 
the time consumed at intermediate places of rest 
and interest ; for, when at last he and his niece 
reached the tieighton homestead, one glorious Oc- 
tober day, and had exchanged most cordial greet- 
ings witn Guy^s father and mother, while Maud 
clung to her recovered school-friend with half- 
hysterical enthusiasm, he found that nothing of all 
his strange romance remained for him to tell. 

He might surely have anticipated as much as 
that ; but how could Lily have imagined, when Maud 
led her back through me drawing-room to the win- 
dow opening upon the breezy piazza, that there she 
Hhoald see, Timpbg across the shaven lawn, a young 
man on crutches in the uniform of a cavalry lieu- 
tenant? 

*' Oh, Maud, is he here already?** 

''Yes, lily; and he has given me back your 
miniature " 

" Given It back to you f 

" Yes, the very day he 
wanted the consent of the 
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here. He said he 
ving, not of the dead. 



Whatever could he have meant by thatf* 

'* Oh, Maud, did he not tell you?*' 

" Not a word, though I asked him. Here it is in 
my pocket now." 

** No. Maud, I would not touch it for tiie world* 
Put it down on the table." 

*! There's mother calling me. Will you come up 
to your room and take oftyour things, lily ?" 

•' Maud, dear " 

"There! Ill be back hi a moment." 

Such brave allies can sisters be at thnes! For 
when, thirty seconds later, Guy Leighton slowly 
carried his pale, dejected fkce acrosa the piazza 
and into the parlor, he fotmd himself unexpectedly 
confronted by Mr. Brace's golden-haired mece, thie 
dead scout's idol. 

The young soldier seemed to forget his wounds for 
a moment, for he drew himself proudly up to his foil 
height, saying, hi a voice low, but firm : 

** You cannot charge his death to me. I fought 
over him all daylong, after we both were wounded." 

••He told me all that," replied lily. "Neither 
he nor I ever dreamed of blaming yon." 

** And yet, you would not give me a word— not a 
look. I on left me without " 

Lily's hand was pointing at that moment to the 
miniature on the marble dab beside her, and he 
added : 

"Yes. that shadow 1 Now I have lost the sub- 
stance ! I would* rather trade places to-day with 
old Bill Murray " 

'*0h, Guy, Guy! Mr. Bruce says he is going to 
take me with him to 'England. It did seem hard 
to leave you, but you Isf there and did not speak. 
You did not send me any word. I am all alone in 



the world, and Mr. Bruce, my mother's brother, ao 
good and kind, too. Oh, Guy !" 

Very aatisfisotorOy incoherent waa the final break- 
down of Uly*s pride andmaidenly reserve ; but the 
hand she now reached out to him held in It a small, 
crimson-velvet caie, and GnyrepIIcd, aa he limped 
forward: 

"More than that, LDy." 

Nu theft this time of either shadow or substance ; 
but Guy at that moment heard his mother's voiee 
in the haU, and he called to her, for he knew there 
were sttll others coming ; and, as the old lady pot 
her arms around her blushing guest, he mormured : 

** Your mother, too, Lily." 

"Is that so, Guy?" exclaimed Mrs. Leighton. 
*' Pm so glad, dear !" 

Guy's promotion came by the next post fhMa 
Washington, and with it a longer furlouffh on th* 
sureeon^s certificate ; but, for all that, old Mr. Bmc* 
hao quite a party— a wedding-party, indeed^nndsr 
his efficient charge when at last he sailed for 
Europe ; and proud enough he was of the ftesh, fiUr 
branch which had been added In the West to hii 
withered old family-tree. 



Mousey. 

None of the little creatm-es aromid us aeem ao 
timid as a moa«e. At the slightest soond the KtOe 
nibbler wfil scamper away to nis hole. He seems to 
know that, for all his sleek, handsome coat and 
bright, bead eyes, we do not pardon hia thefts. He 
knows that he has a host of enemies, cats and dogs 
snd weasels and owls, and that men see him in thor 
merciless grip without feeling a spaik of compas- 
sion. Indeed, he does not think poor mousey has 
enemies enough, so he sets traps to entice ham to 
his rain. 

Yet mousey can be made a pet Kindness will 
convince him that yon mean him no harm, and then 
confidence will come. Many a poor prisoner lan- 
guishing in his lonely cell has made a pet of a mouse, 
and fed it with crumbs, so that it would come and 

Sluy with him, giving him some little relief fh>m the 
reary hours of nis confinement. 

When tamed, we can study the little creatures, 
and see how they are influenced by passlpns. Who 
would think a mouse could be jeuous? Yet tiie 
Rev. J. G. Wood the naturalist, tells this story : 

"A young lady, one of my correspondenta. had 
succeeded in taming a e<»amon brown mouse so com- 
pletely that it would eat out of her hand, and allow 
Itself to be taken oflf the floor, ^e had also a tame 
white mouse in a cage. One morning, when she 
went to feed the white mouse as usual, she found tt 
lying dead on the bottom of the cage, and beside it 
was its murderer, the brown mouse. The cage 
being opened, the latter made its escape, but how 
it had contrived to gain admission was a mystery.*' 

The New Haven (Conn.) Register tells the follow- 
ing of the alleged murderer, Andersen, who, in the 
Summer of 1877, was awaiting a new trial in the 
county jail in that city : 

** He some time since caught a mouse in his cell, 
caged him. and has carefhlly trained him. And^*- 
sen will hold a string suspenaed from his fingers, and 
in broken finglish command the mouse to ' Up like 
a sailor,' whereupon the little animal win lay hold of 
the string with his little feet and climb to the pris- 
oner's hand. The mouse will also sit at command 
on his hind legs on a tea-cup, will crawl up the 
prisoner's face, through his mustache and over hii 
nose, and finally jump from the man's head to hk 
hand, completing his performance with a gracefol 
bow. One of the moat Interesting tliinga concern- 
hig the history of this little acrobat is the great love 
itnasforthe prisoner. When Andersen was moved a 
few weeks ago to another and a darker cell tiie mooas 
was lost, and. although carefhlly sought after by the 
keeper, could not be found. Andersen was deeply 
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grieved over tba disappearamae of hli Qny com- 
panion, nho he feared had been killed, aod eveo tlie 
prisos official! ezpnaud raEtet tUit llie little 
creature should hare dropped to caiapletalj uxi 
tDjslerlaaalf oat of the nsQallf doll touUbboI priBon 
life. Great waa the Joy. tlierefore, of ijideraon. and 
ol alt in tbs jaU, whea ooe day a monee aaie iU ap- 
pearance at the door of AnderaSD's new c«U, and, 
- -iniag Id, resiuaed ItH accoatomed place by the 



Vide Poche. 

JcBrbeiowSLLouiali, oriruineailj daya, the 
tittle jElage of Carondelel. Like Its aiater, it voa 
aettled by the lYeacb. irbo hunted and Sabed, 
smoked and danced, ud lived on good terma vith 
themaelreH and all the world- 
Bat in time Si. Lotda became a great eity, while 
Caroadelet remained tbe Mme little quint village. 

The great oil; looked down with ioom apon ita 
humble nelrhbor, and when Ibe himen ol the vil- 
lage brongit their amall loadi at vegatsblea to 
market, aod rode home again in their priDiitlve 
caita almost m poor la Ibey came, their village waa 
aickaamad " Vide Poche "—empty pocket. 

But the dweller! in Carondelet cared little for 
the meen of their richer otdgbborg. They were a 
happy raoa, who greally preferred the pleasDrea of 
lite to Ibe labor ol cultivaiing their not letlile 

With true French elaatlci^ of eharaoter, they were 
equally gay whether reduced l4i Ibe coaraaat fare or 

in the eijoyment of eveir Itixniy. 

Among each a people motchaata and tradeis 
'CDuld not hope to make gnat gains. Yet ana hnt 
'a day Louis Levi, a Uebrew peddli 
" ' swaying nnder hii 

B eyei of the ladle 

that they bcnght ft-eely of hia g 
aod he was hiduced to settle dowi 

With the tkrin of hia race, he 
latcji a cDOBideiable property, a 



and you 



peedily acenmn- 
1, fiodlng it was 
ted the daogbler 



Of ooa of hia Preocli neighbors, 
husband and father. 

After ten years of married life, Agnes Levi, Ibe 
wife, died, leaving an only cbUd, Uartna- 

During his wile s lifetime Lonia Lavi.had adapted 
himself to her ways, and badt in a great measure, 
(onaken the pecQllaiilies of bis people; but after 
lur death ba became resUeas and uneasy. 

At tlmei he would close hia little store, and, tak- 
ing bis huge pack once more, would wander for 
days and weeks In his old life of travcliDg peddler. 
, Finally, after some years of this reatlesa life, he 
placed hia daughter with her maternal relatires, and 
•el out for Poland, hia native conntry. 

When he returned, be brought wiih him his old 
fatlier, Anselm. and his widowed sister, Rachel 
Block. This sister became his housekeeper and a 
' aacoDd mother to Uartba. who was now rapidly bc- 
conilDg a beautiful woman. 

The old grandlather, rigid and stem In the fsith of 
bit lathers, looked wllh horror upon the short 
comioga and' unbelief of hia bod, sod wilb greater 
borror npon the early traioing of bis granddaugbter. 
and set hlmaelf vigorously to admonish and reprove 
the wanderera. 

With hia son, the old man's labora wen Buceessfol, 
but with his granddaughter H was quits dDerent. 
The teachings of her dead mother, eitiiple eaoogh 
thonirh tta^ were, the change in her father— not tor 
0»e belter in many reepeels— all these were against 
bringing llartha M alopt llie >aiib of ber grand- 
'ftther. And now, «lnm B)ie had become a woman, 
and a very beautiful oaa, too, the old man was fear- 
ful that she might many some Uentde, as her father 



had done. So he waa constantly scheming and 
plBDoiog to bnUK her into contact and acquslnt- 
ance with young Hebrews Irom St, LodIb and neigh- 
boring towns. Stat she might marry in the laith of 
her fa then. 

To t)ie proud. aeDBiUve nature of Martha, thiawi 
exceedingly dialastefni. At limee she would abse: 
herself Irom home, in apite of the entreaticB ai 
commands of her father and aunl.snd remain during 
the visits ol her grandlhtber's guests. 

Finally it was wliispered there was a love sfToir 
between her and AuguBte du Bonnet, the son ol a 
neighbor, who, having graduated at the Uiiiren^ily 
of the Jesuit Fathers In St. Louie, was now reading 
law. The rumor of this love aflair In time reached 
old Anselm, and he was tarlooB at the perveraeness 
uf his grandchild. While he stormed and scolded 
her, he was powerless to do more, although he 
tried hard to persuade his son to lorbid her from 
seeing or speaking to the Gentile lawyer. Bat Ihia 
was carrying the matter too far, and Louis refused 
to interfere lor the present. 

Abotit this time the Widow Block' siokened and 
died, leaving tlartha lor the second Ume motherless. 

Before her death, Bachel Block warned Miirtlia 
against Aneelm's bigotry and passionate temper, 
that he might m some nnlortunale dlDerence be 
led -to commit some act endangerlug her life or 
person. But, Uartha, young and full of the delichls 
of her first love, lived onlyinthe remembrance of ber 
lover's last visit, and the delicious, dreamy impa- 
tience for the next one. Anselm and his scoldiogs 
were not heeded, and often not heard. 

80 matters went on until Auguste had been ad- 
mitted to the Bar. Be waa poeaeased of a small 
property and could with propriety marry aod as- 
some the responsibilities of life. 

Hb aeked Levi for the hand uf his daughter, but 



in old Anselm waa told of the proposal, he fairly 

' ~'th mge, and sworo he would a Uioua, 

sooner see Uartha in ber grave than tb* 






tb he childish anger 

leantime, the meetings af A 

H .. ..-e frequent, and both were ie 

parations for their speedy marriage. A.„ 

visited the Levis one evening, and, after a long dis 
cuBsion between the ftlher. daughter and lover, 
Lonia had consented to the marriage of the young 
people, and that day week had bean Sicd for the 
wedding. 

Alter the whole matter had been settled In a 
pleaaaut wbv, they had walked down to the gate 
logether.and after UddingthemUood'nlgbt Augusta 

Louia. remembering the days of hia own eourtship 
and marriage, took hia dauehter'a arm. and they 
walked on mtough the garden to a Utile summer- 
house and sat down. Much good advico from Uie 
father, and some tears, half sad, halt happy, from 
the daughter, resulted ftom their balf-houc in the 

It waa a close, sultry night in August, and dark. 
They had been a little time in ailence. each so 
much occupied with their own thonghta as scareelj 
to hear the entrance of old Anselm. 

Louis sat near the entrance, bnlding Usrtha'i 
hand in hia, while with his other hand he waa care»»- 
iiigand smoothing herrmgletaas her head rt^sted 
OD bis sbodlder. Old Anselm had heard a part of 



der or any other desperate deed was notldng. He 
bad Eieen the lovan. as he sapposed, turn troai the 
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and ftroda down the garden with mnrder in his heart 
and hand. The light was barely sufficient to enable 
him to see the lovers, as he thought, locked in each 
otber*s arms, and the sight added new fuel to his 
tnfj. 

He sprang forward with a cnrse, and stmck hh 
knife ioto the person nearest, witboot knowing or 
caring whether it was Martha or her loTcr. 

A deep groan from Louis, as he sank down, a 
scream from Martha, was all that old Ansekn heard 
or knew of his crime; bnt, with the bloody knile 
still in his hand, he fled. 

Oat of the garden, and down the little street into 
the open fields. Hearing, or thinking he heard, foot • 
steps close behind him. he ran on tiU be came to the 
bank of the river Dea Perea. 

The atream was too deep to ford it, and he conld 
not swim. 

Shaking with lear, he lay down on the bank and 
listened. He hesrd nothing bnt the rtople of the 
water on the shore and the hoarse croaking of the 
frogs. 

After a moment he thought he saw lights across 
on the other bank. He sprang up and fled over to 
the other river, the Mississippi. 

At laat he found a canoe, and, entting it from ita 
faateninga, he paddled with difBculty out into the 
atream. 

The rapid current bore him down ae fut that he 
waa fHghtened, and tried to reach the abore again. 
But after milea of awift aailing, be tinallv touched 
the eaatem ahore, and with diflioulty crawled up the 
ateep bank. 

The vacant canoe floated on. The broad, rapid 
river waa behind him. the denae thicketa of the bot^ 
torn lands were before him ; but of these be knew 
nothing. 

One thought alone possessed him. He was now 
safe from immediate pursuit, snd perhaps violent 
death. During all this time he had clung with 
strange pertinacity to the murderous knife bo hsd 
found on the table. 

And now remembering that the knife might be 
useful to him, he wiped it ai\d placed it in hia leathern 
belt. Then he commenced his terrible journey 
through the tickets of the bottom lands. 

But he had no conception of the fearful trials be- 
fore him. He fell over logs and fallen trees; he 
was caught up by swinging vinos snd thrown head- 
long; and, fhially, after liooraot painful groping and 
frequent falla, bmiaed, bleedmg and sore, he lay down 
at tne foot of a great tree till daylight ahould come and 
permit him to continne hia flight. 

He waa too much fatigued to sleep, bnt lay 
moanhig and praying till morning. Wnen it waa 
light enough to see his way, he began again hia ter- 
rible Journey. 

After boors of pafaiful walking he came to the 
prairie lands, and saw houses and farms in the dis- 
tance. 

Fearful of being seen, he hurried back into the 
timber, and pursued his endless tramp. 

Wlien the sun was high in the heavens he stopped 
at a little branch, and bathed his hauda and face, and 
cooled his smarting bruises. 

He was faint with hunger, terribly weary and ex- 
hausted, and. after drinking heartily from the streap, 
he lay down and tell asleep. , 

When he woke it was night, and his ears were 
filled with the croakings of frogs and the cries of 
night-birds. He rose up, muttered his prayers, and 
lay down again. He waa penahing with hunger, but 
tliere was no possibility of obtaining food before 
dHvllgbt^perhaps not tiien. 

Bo he watched the stars in their courses, and fell 
asleep and slept till snnrise. Then he staggered to 
hia feet, and tried to contiMM hia flight 

At a diatanee he aaw cattle aad beard awhie. Be 
could not approach the former and the latter was 
vile, forbidden food. But anything was better than 
this dreadful hunger. 

When he approached the awine, they sprang up 



with a great snort of fear, and ran away so fast 
that he knew his totteriog limbs woidd never over- 
tske them. 

He did indeed pick berries and wild fniits, bat 
thev failed to satiuy his hunger. 

Before night he was completely eidiaasted. Be 
waa now in the broad prahrie. Jnat before Urn was 
a little grove. There might be water, there certainly 
waa abide, and he crawled on. 

But to reach that grove he must oro« a ma or 
ravine In the prairie. On the farther aide, under the 
ateep bank, were scattered heaps of bones. In 
eariy days tlie buflkloes had sought shelter hers 
from the winds and snows of Winter, and perished 
here. 

He reached tiie fbrther bank, bnt conld not climb 
it The thought came that he, too. must die there. 

*« But I won't die here like a dog !*' he oriedrin 
rage. 

Straggling on, he gained the top, and finally the 
little grove. But there was no water. 

The poor wretch waa dyiag. He babbled af the 
streams of Poland, and played hia boyhood over 
again. Hia beloved Rachel was beckoning to him* 
He begged her wait until he came. 

When the stars came out and the nUrht-wInd 
sighed through the leaves above him, he Joined Us 
love in the land of flowing waters and amittng 
groves. 

The thunder of moving trains, the shriek of reat* 
less engines, the clatter and bang of macbinary, 
never ceases. The clang of a thooaand hanuners 
anon a thousand ringing anvito aweUa the horrible 
cnoms. 

The thick smoke of their torment turns day inla 
night, and the blaslBg Area torn night into 4lay. 

The dreamy romance of eariy daya ia gone lor 
ever. Vide Poche b no more. 



Individuality. 

Tnc woman who understands the art of dreas 
careiuliy studies her own style, and dreaaea accord- 
ing to that style. There is nothing in costonM so 
attractive aa tiiat which ia peculiar to an taidifldnai. 
'* My moUier alwaya wore It,'* you will hear a Inll- 
grown, nay. atill more pathetic, an old— man or 
woman xav, with a gliatening in their old eyea. 
Whatever it might happen to be, shawl^ or ribbon, 
or sober gown, what tenderness gathers aboot H ; 
what poetry collects around it by this link of per- 
sonal use ! The twist of a braid of hair ; the fUl el 
a curl, the fashion of a knot of ribbon, ia through 
all the wortd aacred to somebodv through this sp«L 
** I got this for you ; it is your color.** where could 
there be a prettier compliment ? Onr loves and our 
likings thus appropriate and beautify the eommoaeet 
thing. No woman can be badly dreaaed who modi- 
flea the faahion to aoit herself. Interpreted intelli- 
gently, even a dress may be human, nao^nl, and 
easy, nhich, interpreted without intelligence, be- 
comea monatroua ; and there are alwava waya ot 
using the mode of the moment which wiU get grace 
out of it A gown is a gown whether it is inflated 
on crinoline or tied in with bandagea ; the fallness 
mav be aeemly. Good senae, nnderstandhig, aad 
individual taste will get out of both somethiog that 
will disturb nobody, which the moat taatidious msy 
wear, and the moat fashionable put qp with. It » 
folly to rail at an abaurd faahion when a little Jndi- 
cions common sense will destroy its abaordity. 



Botfry boiled in oil and buried la 
wood-ashee soon looks verv old. Ivories boiled m 
honey and hung up the chimney ouickly become 
venerable antiqnea. Glass buried m a atable be- 
comea iridescent ; and many a bottle of the time of 
King Charlea II.,flshed oat of the river Thames, haa 
been add as old Roman glass. 



Asnipw: sTom; 



A Simple Story. 

"Wbibb, vhirr!'' tnil tbe iparks flair oO the 
(dnditone from the Rclmora held ftgalnttit. Tbe 
m&D itopped > minnta, lelt tbs edge ol the seiuote 
with hie Uiumb, lightened tbe tiiet, nod haaded it 
to the umuit wbo atood veiling for it. 

" Thieepeaee, mla*. Thank yoa;" and be pre- 
pared lo raoTB on. ■' Will roa pet in, Kitly ?" 

" No, nmndpa; menotlfred,''sBid a laDE-heired, 

bloe^jed oUH who toddled alongdde. Sliewij 

— jrpoori* dre»ed, bat peiiectly c^eao; her beir 

a imooili and gloasr, and bet laee bad a look ol 

TiltniH, 



"Any tnivea or Ecfaaora to i;rinc[* Adj pola. 
puna, or kettlaa to mend?^^ aliouted the mao, as be 
pnalied bia liltlo machine with a grlodatone and 
einerj-wheel, and a wnoklng nan of chareoal dang- 
ling IVom i<, berore him. The banx>ir woe Ilka 
other berroita of the aoit. tbe only diOerence being 
that nndeineatli. jnet aboTS the treadle, vai a aort 
of flat box, Willi a rng laid In it — a fery cozj Uitle 

"Grandpa, meilde." preaenllr aaidtbe child. 
"Jamp in, then. Kitty;" and the child cnrled 
heraelr up Uk the flat Iray, and waa praaeotly foat 
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trotting alongside and prattling gayly, aometimea " 1 have pnt it off long enonglu She can noTer hm 
skiing or lying in her little cradle. imore winning than she is now. If he does not taka 

When darkness came on be tomed from tbe'to her now. bene ?er will. Poor little pet— poor litda 
crowded streets and was evidently opon his way pet! 1 shall miss ber sadly :" and bis firmly oat lip 
homeward. At last he drove bis grinding-machine quivered at the thought. •* Yes» I will start to mor- 
into a small vard ; there, under cover of a shed he row," he aaid at last, ** If it is to be done, it had 
stowed it away, and, lifting the bleeping child out better be done at once.*'^ 



he carried her tenderly to a room at the top of tue 
hoQStf ; tbtjd, layini^ ber down on the bed, he went 
down-atairs again snd out into the crowded road. 
There he bought some hot potatoes, some bread 
an 1 seme butter, and a pint of tea. He arranged 
his ourcbsses to the best effect upon the little table, 
and then waked up the child. 

^ V7ake up, Kitty, you little sleepj-head! Tea 
ia ready— all hot, potatoes and everything." 

T^e child sat up, rubbed her eyes, and then 
serambled off the bed and clambered ap on her 
grandfather^s knee. 

" Me sleep so. so. so long," holding out her arms 
to the full'»st extent. ... , „ , 

** Yes, Kitty, and you would ha^e slept all night 
b 1 would haTO let you." 

'*Good grandpa— good, nice supper I" the child 
said, as she tried to eat a hot potato. 

** Ves. isn't it first-rate, Kitty ? Yon get it for 
nothing. Miss Tucker, you know, had to sing for 
her supper." 

*'Not Miss Tucker, grandpa— Tommy Tucker. 
Tommx muat have been a boy, you know." 

** Yes, of course, Kitty. Well, you know, be had 
to sing for his supper." 

" I will sing, grandpa ;" and she slipped off his 
knee and stood with ner bands folded reyerently, 
and sang the evening bynm. 

It was not, perhaps, much like the air. But 
she sang the words clearly and distinctly in her 
ckUd-votee. The old men had ceased eating as she 
began, and clasped his bands before him, too. A 
tear stood in Ids eye as she finished. 

" Very nice, Kitty ; there's a dear. You have 
earned your supper ; the potatoes are not too hot 
to eat now." 

Kitty climbed up again on her grandfather's knee 
and ate her supper contentedly, prattling meantime 
about a thousand thinga. 

** Now, grandpa, tell me a story." 

"What shall It be, Pussy? 'Jack the Giant- 
killer,' ' Puss in Boota,' or * Jaok and the Bean-stalk/ 
or what?" 

** * The Fair One with the Golden Locks,' grandpa 
I like that best" 

The old man gravely began his story ; but he had 
not gone far before the eyelids closed over the blue 
eyes, and the httle head sank on bis shoulder. 

** There, KlUy," he said, '* that is enough for to- 
night. Wake up, dear ; say your prayers, and go 
off to bed." 

The child roused up a little, undressed herself— 
for she was a bandv little woman— and then came 
back in her white night-gown, climbed up again on 
to her grandfather's knee, and, folding ner bands, 
repeated a little prayer. 

Then she said, "I have not filled your pipe, 
grandpa ;" and, going to aooroer, she fetched a long 
pipe, and filled it with tobacco from a pouch the old 
man banded her, watched until be had lit it, and 
then held up her face to be kissed. 

" Now yon are cumfle," she said. '* Kitty will go 
to bed and watch you." 

It was not long she watched. In a few minutes 
the long fhnge drooped OTer the eyes, and the child 
was saleep. 

Either the pipe did not draw well, or the smoker 
was more thoughtful than usual ; for several times 
be relighted it, each time in a mecbanloal way, as if 
he were thinking deeply. 

He was a man of perhapa fifty-five ; but he had 
aa upright carriage, and the air of an old soldier. 
His eye waa brigbt and clear— a kind and honest, 
and yet a shrewd eye. 

*' it is time to try," he said, at last, to himself ^^ 



The next morning a little bundle was suspended 
under the barrow, and with this slight preparaUoa 
the pair of friends were ready to atart upon their 
Journey, Kitty in the highest glee at the thought 
of seebg pigs and sheep, and cocks and hena and 
geese. 

It was a long ioomey, and they did not hnrry.bnt 
went quietly along, stopping and earning a few 
pence by sharpening knives, setting aoieaora, aod 
patching up leaky kitchen utensils. 

After more than a fortnight they reached the end 
of their Journey— a quiet village. To ICitnr'B na- 
bounded astonlsbment, her grandfather had left tha 
machine at their halting-place the night before. 

He dressed himself in what Kitty caUed his Sns- 
day clothea, and had produced fh>m the bundle a 
dress which she had never seen before, made ot a 
light-gray stuff, with blue shoulder-knots. 

Greatly had Kitty exulted and danced over tUa 
new finery, but waa rather subdued when she waa 
told that she waa not to put it on until the next 
r vening. However, as she waa dressed in what 
bad previously been her best fh>ck, she waa con- 
tent to wait, and waa indeed delighted when her 
grandfather told her that upon this day they were to 
go in a carriage— yes. a real carriage. 

There was some little astonishment in the mind 
of the landlady of the Barton Anna when a vehicle 
stopped at the door, and a quiet-looking peraon. 
who, by hia upright walk and composed look, die 
took to be a gentleman, though a poor one, got 
out, lifted out a little girl in a broad-brimmed straw 
bat. and, with only a small bundle in his hand, en- 
tered and asked for a private room. 

Greatly was Kitty surprised at the grandeur of 
thebr apartments. Only to think, of one room to sit 
in and another to sleep in I 

It waa late in the afternoon when they arrived, 
and when tea was over Kitty went to bed^ more 
sleepy than usual after her unwonted excitement. 
Her grandfather sat by her bedside until she war 
asleep, and then returned to the sitting-room and 
rang the bell. , ^ 

'* wm you aak the landlady to step up ?^ ' ^ 

The landlady came up gladly, for she bad been 
not a little myatified and puzzled as to whom the 
gentleman with the little gin could be. 

*' Pray sit do#n," her guest said when she en- 
tered. *' I dare sav you are somewliat surprised at 
my coming here ; but will you be kind enough to 
answer one or two questions, even if yon do not un 
derstand my motive?" 

The landlady expressed her wtlUngnesa to do so. 

*' Sir John Barton's place is close here— is it 
not?" 

'* Quite close, sir ; his gate Is Just at the entrance 
of the village." 

** Has he any servants— his butler, for tnstanoe — 
who have been in the family manyyearar* 

** Lor' ! yes. sir 1 He Is not a gentleman to change 
his servants. Mr. Merrion. bis butler, baa been with 
him, man and boy, nigh thuty yeara." 

"Do you tUnk 1 coold get to H>eak to Mr. 
Merrion?" 

" Nothing easier, sir ; he Is down<etalTB now. He 
steps over sometimes oi an evening to smoke a pipe 
witii my husband." 

" Would you kindly tell him that a stranger would 
be glad If be would come up for a few minutfls upon 
a matter of importance ?" 

Tbe Undlady left the room, more ana mora pua- 
sled by all this mystery. 

In a mmute or two there waa a tap at tbe door, 
and a rather stout man in undressed livery entered. 

** Pleaae take a seat, Mr. Merrion. Excona the 
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liberty I have takea in aiddDg yon to come ap ; bat 
when yon hear what I have to say, 1 am Mire yoo 
irill do so/' 

'^Excose me, sir,*' the batler said p' Mrs. Ualln 
has Just told me about yoa, and I don't know what 
yon want to ask me ; that is, I don't know whether 
yon are a lawyer, or what yon want; and I can onlv 
say anything I can tell yoa I will, bat not if it's 
going to do harm— 00, nor worry Sir John." 

"Not at all, Mr. Merrion, and yon are qnite 
right Yon have, I hear, been a long time in the 
Ihmily, and are attached to your master. He Is, I 
believe, a proad man." 

'* Weil, yes ; he's a right to be that, I expect," the 
bntler said, caatioasly. 

" Qaite so, quite so, Mr. Merrion; bat it la sad to 
tlilnk he has no child to come after him." 

*'Ay, ay," the batler said, '* it is aU that." 

'* His only son, as I liave heard, made a match 
i>eneath him, and his father never forgave or saw 
him again." 

*'Ay," said the batler, "bat that wasn't master's 
fault. He was away, and the letter telling as how 
Master Charles were ill never got to him for a week ; 
and then he went ofi pos^haste to France. I know, 
for he took me with Lim, and when we got down to 
Marsel we found he wss dead and buried, and his 
wife, too, and that the child, who was only a month 
old. was gone— no one knew where. He'd give 
balf his money to know." 

'* Thank Gud, thank God !" the other said. *' This 
la good news indeed. Poor little Kitty! Thank 
God !" and he covered his face with his hands and 
cried. 

For some time the bntler could only gSM at liim 
in astonishment ; at last he said : 

"And who may you be, sir? And what do yon 
know of the child?" 

'* I am her grandfather, too," the man said. "And 
the child is asleep in the next room." 

" I am glad." the bntler said, excitedly—" ay, as 
glad as if it was my own. But why did you never 
come before ? I know master pot advertisementB 
in every paper." 

"I never saw them. He was written for on the 
fame day I was. He never came, and I suppose 
wonld not. I buried my child and her husband, and 
took the baby, and I have kept her ever siooe, and 
1 love her as I loved her mother before her. But 
she Is over five years old now ; and I thought it was 
time to try if her grandfather — who I believed had 
never forgiven his son, even when he knew he was 
dying— would now take his son's child. Thank God 
that, from what you say. he will do so." 

" Do so !" the butler said. " Prood as Sir John is 
— and he is proud— there is nothing in the world he 
wonld not have done to find her out" 

The conversation lasted some time longer, and 
then Mr. Me^on took his leave, and went straight 
home, without, to Mrs. Malln's great disappointment, 
revealing one word of the long and mysterious 
interview. 

The next evening Sir John Barton was sitting 
alone after his dinner— a tall, stately man, but with 
marks of deep sorrow upon his face. 

^r John was wondering over the behavior of his 
butler, John Merrion. at dinner. John was ordi- 
narily one of the most staid and respectful of domes* 
tics ; but John had behaved throughout dinner in a 
manner quite unlike himself, If snch a thing had 
not been out of the question, he should have said 
that John Merrion was drunk. He had broken two 
glasses, he had spilled the wine in fiUing his glass, 
and the man's eyes were certainly full of tears. His 
master had asked him what was the matter, and he 
had replied, *' Nothing, Sir John" ; bat. of course, 
something was the matter, although, as the footman 
was in the room. Sir John had passed the matte: 
ov'". Sir John now tamed it over in his mind 

At this moment the door opened a little, and the 
sound of a maa crying was distinctly hsard, and 
then the baronet thought he waa dreaming, when 



little child with long golden hair, with a Une ribbon 
rrcnd her head, came up toward him. with an air 
half-timid, yet frank and confident, and putting her 
hand in his, said : 

" Please, grandpa, my name Is Kitty Barton, and 
I am come to stay with you and love you. Please, 
this ia papa's likeness, and a letter." ^ 

And she held out a gold locket, and a letter di- • 
rected in the well-remembered handwriting of liis 
dead son. ' 

For a moment the baronet sat speechless. Then, 
with a cry of "Thank God, thank God for His 
mercy 1" he caught the child up and held her to his 
heart, while his tears raUied down upon her sunny 
head. 

" Don't cry, grandpa; don't cry," she said, pre- 
sentlv, beginning to sob herself at the sight of his 
emotten. " If grandpa sorry, Kitty go away again." 

" No. no. my child, 1 am not sorry : I am only glad, 
only very thankful you have come." 

Kit^ looked up a little doubtfully. 

" Kitty never cries when she is glad," she said. 
" She cry when she hurt herself." 

For some time the baronet held her closely In liis 
arms, kissing her ; then, when he became calmer, 
he put her down on the rug before the fire, placed 
the letter and portrait by to be examined when no 
eye could see hhn, and rang the bell. John Merrion 
entered, his eyes red with crving. 

" Ton knew of this. John ?" 

" Tes. Sir John : thank God she has come !'* 

"Ah, indeed, John, thank God!" and the master 
and servant wrung each other's hands in the fhllness 
of thehr feelings. " Now. John, send the other ser- 
vants here." 

In a few minutes they entered. They had aU 
heard from the bntlSr what had happened, and many 
of them, who had Imown theur late young master, , 
were wiping thehr eyes as they entered. 

" Listen, all of you," the baronet said, with a 

5 rood joy. " This young lady is my granddaughter. 
lisfl Barton. She will live here In future. You will 
look upon her as yonr future mistress, and the 
hefaress of this place. Mrs. Lethridge," he said to 
the housekeeper. ** will yon see a bed prepared for 
her in the little room rext to minef' 

Several of the elder women came forward and 
kissed Kitty, who was rather alarmed at all this, and 
the housekeeper said : 

" WDl yoo come with me, dearie?" 

" No, thank yon," Kitty answered, taking tight 
hold of the baronet's hand ; " I would rather stay 
with grandpa." 

When they had all left the room, Kitty took her 
seat on a footstool at Sir John Barton's feet, and 
looked gravely into the fire; while the baronet 
stroked her hair quietly, and had difficulty ic per- 
suading himself it was all true. Presently Kitty 
spoke. 

" What a big fhre. grandpa 1 I never saw snch a 
big fire, and it is hardly cold at ail. What a lot of 
money it must cost !" 

" It is a larf 
alone ; so I had a ore for company. 

Kitty opened her eyes a little wider even than 
usual, and remained for some time in thought Tlie 
result of her refiection showed itself in ner next 
speech. 

"Please, grandpa, Kitty is hungry; she would 
like some supper.'' 

The baronet hastily rang the bell. The butler 
appeared. 

"John, bring a tray with some tea and cold 
chicken " 

"And potatoes," said Kitty. 

"And potatoes," added the baronet, ^ if yon have 
any ready." 

^* Tea, Sir John ; there are sure to be some ready 
fo.' the supper down-stairs." 

" With their skhis on," Kitty ia!d agafai. 

"Wild thehr skins on, of course," the baronet 
said, gravely. 



Lrge room. Kitty, and you see I was all 
lad a fire for company.'' 
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A BIMPLB STORY. 



WbM 'Jm batl*r had laft th« room, Kitty again 
oHmoed up 00 her mndikfchor^t knot. 

*'Am I gofaig to OATO chicken for rapper T" ihe 
aaked. 

" Tea» my dear, tf yon like it*' 

•' Kitty doesD'tknow/' the taid, rather donbtfhUy. 
"Kitty never tasted chicken. Will it haye Us 
feathen onT' 

*' No, Kitty : the feathen are all taken ofl." 

Kitty looked reiieTed. *«8ometimet Kit^ haa 
had saosages for sapper,'* she said, in a conflifential 
tone ; *' hot, yon know; and grandpa, yon know, 
my other grandpa " — she nodded—" always saTed 
one for Kitty to eat cold for brtrakftuH." 

The baronet's brow clondt»d for a moment at the 
mention ot this other relation of his grandchild ; and 
then he said, kindly, 

'* Was he very kind to yon? Did yon love him 
very mnch— yonr other grandpa?** 

•* Kitty love him so much,** the ohfld said holding 
ont her arms—" bigger. much bigger; he so Und 
to Kitty. Poor grandpa very sadto-day, and orv. 
you know ; that make Kitty sorry. Poor grandpa V* 

The baronet felt by his own Joj at ODding her 
how great most be the sorrow of the other in giv* 
ing her np. 

" la he in the village now ?** he asked. 

Kitty nodded. 

" Gave Kitty message. If yon want to see him, 
yon write ; he come here in the morning." 

** Very well, dear,*' the baronet said : <* I will 
send for him. And now, Kitty, do yon like dolls?** 

Kitty nodded very decidedly this time. 

*' Kitty got two dolls : one new, only legs broken ; 
did one got no head. 

** I wUl get yon a big new one, Kitty, and a 
doll's house and a Noah*s ark, and all sorts of toys !*' 

Kitty's eyes opened wide in astonishment at aU 
this wealth of things which was to pour in upon her ; 
but farther conversation was stopped by the entry 
of the butler with the tray. John Merrion. in some 
perplexity, placed a chair and put a cushion upon 
It to raise the seat. 

'«No, no," Kitty said, *' me dt on grandpa's 
knee. Qrandpa. move chair to table." 

The baronet did as he was told, and Kitty ate her 
rapper then in triumph, and pronoimoed the chicken 
to be very good, but not so good as sausages. The 
potatoes she pronounced decidedly infi»rior. 

'*M8n at comer," she explained, <*seli bigger 
than that;" and she held up her two tiny closed 
hands — ** much bigger, for a penny. Good man, 
always give Kitty big, l>Ig 'Uter.** 

When she iiad finisned she said : 

" Kitij go to bed now. grandpa; Kitty sleepy. Me 
say prayers first" Ana then, kneeling upon her 
grandfauer's lap and clasping her hsnds. she re* 
peated her usual little evening prayer, ending with 
*'God bless l>oth my grandpas, and make Kitty 
good child, for Christ*s sake. Amen. Now me 
sing hymn," she said, and, standing by tlie baro- 
net s knee, she sang two verses of the Evening 
Hynm. 

The baronet was deeply aflected. 
** * Praise God, fri>m whom all blessings flow,' 
indeed," he repeated to himself when she had been 
carried off by the honsekeeper. ** I am faideed 
thankfhl tor this darling. At least, if the man robbed 
me of a son, he has restored me a child in my old 
age." 

At ten o'clock the next day the knife-grinder was 
shown into the library of Sir John Barton. The 
men had never seen each other before, and both 
had oherished a deep feeling of wrong against the 
other. Before a word was spoken, eacn looked the 
other fbll in the CBu:e. and the scrutiny in either case 
was satisfactory. There was little difierenoe be- 
tween them in height Sir John Barton was per- 
haps five years the elder, but he looked more than 
his real age. Both were prond men in their way, 
but the baronet was the least unbending of the two. 
The guest oommenoed the conversation! 



** Sir John Barton, until yesterday I thoogfat aa 
ni of yon as you have, no doubt, thought of me. I 
have learnt my error ; it is for me to convfnoe yon 
of yours. I come to yon frankly. Our ranks In 
life are different, but in our grandchild we have the 
one great aim and obieet in common." 

Up to this time both men had been standing : bat 
here, in compliance with a gesture from the baro- 
net, each took hhi seat fhcing the other aoroM the 
hesAth-mg. The guest then contfamed : 

*' 1 wiU tell you my story first, sir. I was the son 
of an ironmonger in a large way of business in Not- 
tingham, and was intended by my fhther to racc««d 
to his bnsineeB. He gave me a fair education at the 
grammar-school of the place, but, hke most boya, I 
had a taste for adventure, and when I was aeveo- 
teen I ran away and enlisted in the Tenth Foot My 
father wrote to purchase my discharge, bat I re- 
fused, and went out to India widi my regiment 
There I soon obtained my sergeant*a stripes. When 
in India my father died, and when his bnstneaa was 
woond np the surplus remainhiff waa only a fisw 
hundred pounds. After I came back I married Uie 
daughter of a French imiarit with nothhig but her 
sood looks and her kind heart I purcliased and 
furnished a house at Deal. My wife manured tiie 
house, and I gave lessons In fencing and drm to the 
few schools there, and to caraal vwtors. Wa bad 
one child. When she waa ten years old I loat my 
wife, and after that all my feeungs centred In my 
child. 1 watched over her and loved her as only a 
man can love his only child. 

"8o things went on until your son came aa a 
lodger to us. I knew nothing of him ; was Ignorant 
that he waa the only son of a baronet and heir to a 
large estate. I knew nothfaig of it until one d{ y I 
came home and found my chOd waa gone, and a 
letter fh>m her saying that she waa secrecy married, 
and telling me the nmk and posMon of your son. I 
was as prond, sir, of my good name aa you conld be 
of yours. 

*' I shrank fh>m the idea that It lOionld be said 
that I had been a party to my ohfld taking in^I 
knew how the world would put it— the heir of a slch 
and ancient family, and I wrote to tay until yon 
acknowledged tlie marriage and approved of a, I 
would not do so. My pride, sir, was less deeply 
grounded than yours was. Kate wrote to ma from 
the south of France, where they had taken up fiieir 
residence, to say that you would not relent, and 
that titey were penniless. I sold my house and fur- 
niture, sent every penny to them, and set to work 
for my rapport Hush, Sir John Burton, there are 
no thanks, no acknowledgemento due. I did what 
I conceived my duty ; yon did what yon believed to 
be yours. 

** Months after, a letter reached me horn my dear 
child. Her husband was attacked with cholera. 
She hsd a little girt, and had no friend but myself. 
She implored me to come out Fortunately I had a 
few poands by me. and I hurried to Marseiflea. I 
found Kate dying ; her husband had expired three 
days before. She told me you hsd been written tor 
at tlie same time with myself. I have since heard' 
you did not receive that letter untfl a week after. I 
closed my dear child*s eyes ; I laid her by the aide 
of her husband. Then, rapposing you would not 
forgive. I took the baby and came home. Snce 
then, sir, I have kept her, have brought her up, I 
trust, kindly and well. At first, the nomad life lied 
could do her no harm, but now I felt that it waa for 
her good that she should regain her lost place in the 
world. I thought you might foraive the grandchOd. 
1 came down here and found that I had miahiir^ 
you; that only an unfortunate accident kept yon 
from standing beside your son's grave. Thna I waa 
able to resign Kitty to you, aecuro, at leaat, of her 
fhture." 

The baronet had listoned, deeply moved; oBoe or 
twice he had tried to interfere, hot the spMker had 
stopped him. When he ceased, Sir John. loae and 
* took both his hands. 
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** I liATe long mlfltaken yoo, u yov Iiavo, with 
ktly mort reMoo, mistaken me. Toon now it 
triumph. Be generooi, ilr. Too girt op this 
ehOd to me— this ohild, whom, much ts I slready 
loTe, yon most love far more. At least, share her 
with me. Make this yoor home. My whole hope, 
my whole aim in life, now is in the child and her hap* 
pme». Stop and aid me to bring her op." 

** I thank yoo, sir/' the ez-sergeant said ; '* Ithank 
jon from my heart, for I leel that yoor inntation is 
no idle compliment; hot it!s ont of the qoestion. 
Yoor rank in life is inflnitely aboTt mine ; and I— 
jes, I am only too proud to accept a position like 
this." 

** Yoor pride, then, is worse than mhi^" the baro- 
net said, warmly. ** I am, I acknowledge, a prood 
man ; bot I am not too prood to feel withoot bitter- 
ness that my son was supported by yoor generosity, 
that yoor hand laid him in the grave, that yoo haTO 
brooght up his ehOd. ?bink yoo that I, a rich man, 
with no means of spending my wealth, can ever re- 
pay sooh obligatioDS as these? Do yoo tMnk that 
sharing tliis home with yoo coold ever make me feel 
that my debt was canceled? And do yoo forget 
ihe child? Will yoo go away from her, and take 
from her the fHend who has heretofore been a fkther 
to her ? Sir, yoo haTO thought me prood ; what is my 
pride to Toorsf* 

The old soldier was sfidently moTed with the 
Address, and at the extreme earnestness and siocer- 
ttw with which it was spoken. The baronet saw his 
adTsntage. and rang the bell. 

** Send Mills Barton here.*' 

There was silence ontil Kitty entered. With a 
€17 of joy she ran up to the old soldier. 

**0h, grandpa, grandpa! I am so gkd! Kiss 
Xitty. l*m so happy 1 New grandpa so kind to 
Kitty ; wot me want old grandpa, too. 

"He won't stay with yoo, Kit^," the baronet 
•aid ; **be wants to go away, instead of living here 
with ns. Come, sir," he said, *' give way ^r the 
sake of oor dear child. This house is large enough 
for OS both. Too shall have your own apartments, 
where Kitty can spend a part of the day with yoo. 
Too CM1 llvo the life of a hermit there, if you like, 
a nd can ioin us when yoo like. Nothing I can do for 
yoo can e?er malce me otherwise than deeply your 
debtor. Sorely the hoose is large enoogh to hold 
KittT's two grandpas, eh, Kitty ? Tell him so." 

Kitty, who was nestled in lier old grandpa's arms, 
now whitipered to him : 

"Naughty grandpa, why yoo want to go away and 
make mo ciy? Me Ioto yoo ; why yoo go away fh>m 

Aod so the ex-sergeant ga? e In. Vor a time he 
went away, and theu came back again and took op 
hia residence— he said at firat temporarily, bot he 
BOTer left it— at the Hall. At first he kept tiie soite 
of apartments appropriated to him ; bot gradually he 
responded to the heartiness of the baronet's manner, 
and became his permanent guest ; aud none ot the 
Yiaitors at the Hall who were introduced to the fine, 
military-looking man who was Misa Barton's grand 
father erer guessed that he bad tor years supported 
Miss Barton aud hinuelf by grinding knives aud scis 
•ore. and meadmg pots and paus. 

Dnder the Joint care aod goardianahlp of the two 
men. it may be imagined that Kitty grew up a rather 
spoiled bot rery io?able girL 

She married, at the age of eighteen, the son of a 
neighboring nobieman with the perfect approbation 
of her two adopted lathers. Toe two iired in per 
feet accord and friendship long enougli to see the 
happiness of their darling, and to uurae her children 
opon their knees. 



A Head eqnal to the greatest events, and a heart 
aoperior to tue strongest temptauon, are qualiues 
which may be Dosaessed so secretly thst a man's 
next-door neighbor shall not discover them until 
some uaforesstfu occasion calls them forth. 



Nothing ftt All. 

So XAjrr eyas like mine that fill, 

Dim for a loved one^s fkce; 
80 many «ari, a breath could thrill, 

Sealed in the atUl, chill spacib 

80 many hearts that teat to greet 

Love that will heed no sign; 
80 many llpa that part to meet 

Love that la air like mlnel 

Fiood*gaies fast of form and aense^ 

Buret fVom the seal apart: 
Burst 1 that the clear, deep truth flow benoe, 

Healthily, heart to heart 



The Four Darrelis. 

'* I HATK soch a strange thing to tell yoo, Rosie 
darling." 

" Indeed ! and what is it r' 
The tone of the last speaker was singularly in* 
diflbrent— it miuht almost have been called cold 
when compared with the gu^ios warmth which 
characterized the words of the cheatnot-haired and 
hazel-eyed voong lady, who, after the nsnal pre* 
liminary embrace, necessitated by reUttionship and 
friendship, had settled herself in an easy-chair m the 
bondoir which she had named Bosie. 

It was, indeed, an abbreviation of the name of 
the latter, which implied, beyond any doubt, that a 
large amount of intimacy was exutent between 
them. 

And so, perhaps, there once had been, although 
latteriy it had, to all appearance, somewhat cooled 
on the part of Rosamond Darrell, who may haTO de- 
tected her cousin. Miss Jessie Lathrop, in an onsnc' ' 
fhl attempt to appropriate one of the male captives 
of her bow and spear, who happened at the time to * 
be the most cherished of her many victims. If so. 
Jessie chose to be completely bUnd to her coolness, 
and had never appeared to notice it. On the con- j 
trary, she responded to her cousin's chilly question 
in a mockingly playful manner, which, to all appear- 
ance, argued an implicit conviction in that cooiln's 
ei^ovment of the intelligence she was abont to com- 
municate, being to the full as intense as her own 
might be. 

'* Very certainly, yoo would never goess it*' 

** I can assure you. Jessie, I have no intention of 



to 



trying !" was her almost contemptuous reply. 

*' I on almost make me change my inclination 
tell you." 

As Miss Jessie Lathrop said this, an oddly sharp 
gleam of anger— po8sil>ly of Jealous soger— flsshed 
from her eyes, which might have betrayed her feel- 
ings to her cousin, if that cousin had been watching 
her. 

'* It is a matter of perfect indifTcrence to me." 

" On my word, Rosie. yoo seem to care mighty 
little about oor cousin, Hugh DarrelL" 

Miss Darrell's face suddenly lost, just for an in- 
stant, its expression of sereni^. Then it immedi* 
ately recovered its calmness. 

" Of Hugh Darrell ?" she carelessly inquired. 

** I have Just seen him." 

" I was not aware that he had returned. Did yoo 
meet him r> 

"Not exactly." 

'*Am I to presome he called opon yoo?" 

Rosamond^s lips whitened slightly ss she asked 
this. There was no other chao^e apparent upon her 
countenance, and very certainly none in the tone of 
her query. 

Miss Lathrop*s dark eyes kindled. It wss as much 
as she coula do to suppress the nettled retort which 
roso to her lips. However, she was too much a 
woman of the world, although barely nineteen, to 
allow her annoyance to show itself. 

** Bv no means !" she laughingly replied. 

' iLen yoo met hhn, I suppose?" 
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Not at ail, my darHnf ! I paased him ai I was 
driving down ttie aTenne. It was aboat Tliirtj- 
foorth or Tbirty-flfUi Street.'' 

" So yoa determined, my dear, npon paying me a 
Tlflltr' 

The implioation was so obvioas, considering the 
position in which the Darrells seemingl? stood to« 
ward each other, that it most have required consid* 
erable determination on the part of Jessie Lathrop 
to retain the Jesting style of her speech. Neverthe- 
less, she bit her lips pretty sharply before she com- 
pelled herself to reply In a baatenng manner. 

** Oh. my darling— I was certain he was not com- 
ing here.'' 

*' Yon seem to know all aboat Jiis intendeid move- 
mentB, Jessie !" 

" He was much too pleasantly engaged, Bosle." 

•* How, my dearf* 

" One of the Sonthem beauties he la so fond of 
raTteg aboat was hanging on his arm." 

Miss Darrell's coantenance did not change its ex- 
presnon, but her lips whitened this time very Tisibly , 
and she ssad nothing. Her cousin continued, with a 
delicately covered bitterness apparent m her 
apeeeh: 

** She was apparentiy a creole of some fifteen 

J ears, or "—this was said more slowly—** she may 
ave been a quadroon !" 

** It was very unlikely to have been the last." 

** The very reason I hicline to believe it was a 
Creole giri. Tet the hahr was crinkled in much the 
same way your lady's-maid, Phemle's, is." 

Whether intentionally or not, the last shot told. 
Miss Darrell winced under it. 

" I cannot believe it." 

*' Even I, my dear Rode, could scarcely compel 
myself to do so." 

*' Besides— he was not expected back until the 
end of the week." 

This was uttered painfully, and almost below 
her breath. 

** So I understood." 

** Ton may have made a mistake, Jessie ?" 

*«How!" 

'* It might have been somebody who bore a sin- 
gular likeness to him." 

" Oh, no, dariing !" 

These three words were>ery decisively, and even 
aggressively, spoken, but provoked no remark ex- 
cept the wailing one : 

'* Ton cannot be certain." 

*' Tes, I can, Rosie Darrell. He was crossing the 
avenue as I was being driven down It In order to 
be certain, I bent forward from the window and 
nodded to him. He colored— at least, so I fancied— 
when he saw me, but lifted his hat In his usual mag- 
nificent style. There could be no doubt." 

*^ No, I suppose not. Jessie.-' 

"I trust" — added the hazel-eyed cousin— '* you 
are not angry with me, dearf But, you see, I 
thought you ouffht to know it" 

** why should I be angry T" sharply aii^ed Miss 
Darrell. ** I presume Hugh has a complete right to 
walk with any one be chooses. I trust the lady was 
good-looking?" 

*' Delioiousijr so. my darling !" 

** I am gratified to know he has such taste, my 
dear. It would be mortifying to both you and my- 
self to hear the handsome scamp was flirt'mg with 
any one who had not the advantage ot both of us." 

And as Rosamond Darrell ended what she had 
been sayiuK, an exquisite ripple of langhter broke 
from her lips, now once more red and glowing, 
while a merry smile manUed apparentiy in her 
flusbiug cheeks. 

Jessie Lathrop was indignant 

What if, after all, her cousin had not cared for 
Hugh— had only been amusing herself with him in 
a cousinly and coquettish sort ot way. Could this 
be possible ? But. as she recalled the wailing utter- 
ance and the whitened lips of a few minutes since, 
she told herself in her own secret thoughts, ahe must 



be nothing but a long-eared donkey to brieve it 
So she chatted on of '* Shakespeare and the Muat- 
oal Olaases," le., of the current amusements of the 
day, throwing in the name of Hugh Darrell, from 
time to time, hi a ladylike sort of Parthian man- 
ner, in order that she might sting the cousin o( 
whom she did not acknowledflre herself to be jeal- 
ous, into some clearer confession of her feelings. 

All, however, was of no use. 

Modem society educates the mind and heart hi 
something the same fisshion as that in which Spar- 
tan teaching trahied the body. Like the boy whose 
rigid face and carefally drawn cloak concealed the 
pang his theft was causing him in his torn entrails, 
the man will drive out to-day with his friend, and 
apparentiv eqjoy himself as well as If hi the morning 
he nad stncken a positive bonanza, instead of know- 
ing that on the morrow he will be a fugitive fh>m a 
franduient bankruptcy ; while the gin or woman 
will vail fh>m her nearest friend as shrewdly as fh>m 
her enemies the secret anguish which is gnawing 
into her Inmoat soul. 

So it was with Rosie Darrell now. 

Her cousin could make out no more than ahe al- 
ready knew ; and when some hour subsequently- 
perhaps a littie less— she was asked to ** Call again 
soob, my dear," and replied, ** As soon as you have 
returned my visit, darhng," she could only suspect 
the amount and depth of the torture she would 
have taken so much delight In knowing she had in- 
flicted. 

And now Miss DarreO was alone, with her door 
locked upon the outer worid. 

She has bidden her lady's-maid— the very Phemie 
whose " hair was crinkled in much the same way " 
as the " delioioosly good-looking young lady " Miss 
Ldthrop had seen with Hugh Dturell, to deny her to 
every one. 

*' YOU must not say I am unwell, Phemie — no 
such thing. Say I am passing the afternoon at my 
aunt's, Mrs. Hoxley's.'' 

It comes to her memory now that Hugh was par 
tial to dark -beauty, and when she had Jested with 
him npon her own blue eyea and blonde hair, he ha^ 
smilingly told her that she was the solitary excep- 
tion to his invariable selection of raven hair and 
black eyes to flirt with. 

And then, if ever she had a right to believe a 
man was paying her the warmest attention possible 
— if ever she could unhesitatingly have declared that 
any of her many admirers would have asked her to 
accept his love as soon as she gave him the slightest 
encouragement to do so— that man and that admirer 
were one and the same— Hugh DarrelL 

But now it was not even the black-eyed and haired 
Mary Mottey who had attracted him. 

Tiiero would have been a credit to him in such a 
selection— perhaps. 

It was simply a littie quadroon girl who waa walk- 
iuff with him. 

Let her think for a moment. 

Why should he not walk with any one — man, wo- 
man or child— whom he chose to walk with ? 

But this was a very diflerent case. He had bidden 
her fkrewell some ten days shice. It waa on a 
matter of business, be had told her, which would de- 
tain him for some twenty days. He had said he could 
not possibly return until, at any rate, the end of the 
present week. 

Tet here he was back 1 Probably he had never 
left New York. 

What could she think of this? And who was the 
ffiri ? He was walking with her In the middle of the 
day! 

Basiness had always prevented him from waiting 
on Rosie herself, save after business hours. Once 
only had he taken her to amatinde at Stein way Hail 
to hear Ntlsson. 

Ah ! what delightful two or three hours those 
had been! Why had they not lasted ever since? 
And no more than six weeks had passed by hiuce 
that charming afternoon 1 
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Her cousin, Hngh Darrell, had been her Teritable 
beau idBoL Indeed, it waa too bad. He was decid- 
•dlj one of the handsomest fellows whom she had 
•▼er known. She owned to herself that she llteralij 
adored him. 

Let it. not be snpposed she went so far as to 
phrase this thought in actual words. Even in the 

griracT of her own heart she might hsTO shrunken 
om the naked statement of such a fact 

Her cheeks were reddening at the mere sugges* 
tion. Nevertheless, she felt if she lost him she would 
lose all which, at present, seemed to make life worth 
UTing for. 

And the poor little idiot was but just touching the 
first month of her eighteenth year ! 

When she has doubled that age, she will hare 
found out— six months go as far in patching a female 
broken heart as they do in filling a male empty 
pocket. 

Only occasionally does a persistent run of ill-luck 
make religion or suicide the only resource for the 
owner of either. 

Meanwhile, it may be as well to look after this 
last edition of the modem Don Giovanni, and see 
what he is really doing. 

If a Don Giovanni, it must be owned Hugh Darrell 
was a very practical one. 

He is a blood-nephew of Rosamond Darrell's 
Ikther, after whom he had been christened. 

By birth a Virginian, he had, of course, gone with 
the State in which his father's large estates were 
when it had joined the Confederacy ; and so he had 
entered the Confederate army. 

His mother had died shortly after his birth, and 
his fhther, who had never married a second time. 
had followed her, with a somewhat less pore moral 
record than his wife's had been, in the second year 
of the war. 

Wealth and personal position help a soldier to rise 
rapidly, even under a republican form of govern- 
ment; when linked — as in his case they were — 
with a considerable degree of military talent, they 
pushed him on at a rattlingly livelvpace. 

When tile terrible days in the Wilderness closed 
the fighting life of the Confederacy, he had attained 
the rank of colonel. 

He was serving on the staff of General Lee when 
Appomattox and the celebrated apple-tree virtually 
put an end to the war. 

Like most of the leading and wealthier Southern- 
ars who had participated in the Rebellion, he found 
himself a comparatively ruined man. 

Some few of the older slaves were left on his 
plantation. All, however, who had strength to do 
Dattle with the world were gone. Those who re- 
mained were too old or too feeble to leave the 
place in which they had labored for his father's com- 
n>rt and his own. 

Hugh was a Virginian of the old Southern stock, 
without an atom ot " the Legree " in bis nature. 

So he sold the larger portion of his estate for a 
comparative song to an enterprising Yankee. In 
those days Sonthem lands, where the war had 
trampled heavily on them, did not fetch anything 
like their real value. ' 

However, what he got was enough to insure the 
comfortable subsistence of the remainingfew of those 
his father and himself had formerly owned. 

After doing this, with the few thousand dollars 
remaining to him paid Into a Washington bank, he 
took a train for New York, and on the following day 
presented himself to his uncle. 

The uncle, Hugh Darrell, senior, as it will be 
necessary to call him, although ^et very far fVom 
being an old man, was at the head of a leading com- 
mercial firm. 

When the bearded, sunburnt and stalwart young 
man walked into his counting-room, one morning 
in early January, and found him conversing with the 
oashier of the house, he was unable to reco|naizethe 
boy whom he had last seen while pursuing his studies 
atlal*. 



After his nephew had, however, announced him- 
self .and they had shaken hands warmly, he led him 
into his private room, where a brief, characteristic, 
and very cordial conversation ensued. 

"And so, nephew," he said, after hearing what 
the latter had recently done, " you have !eff your- 
self a comparative beggar. Let me tell you, you 
are a devilish fine fellow." Then he shakes hands 
with him again more warmly than he had before 
done, asking him, **What do you now intend 
doing?" 

•• That is precisely what I came to consult you on, 
uncle." 

The elder Darrell thought only for a moment. 

*' There is a desk in my countmg-honse, and a 
Junior partnership in two years." 

His nephew frowned. 

" 1 did not come to you, sir, to secure an eleemosy* 
nary subsi»tence." 

The uncle flushed hotly. 

*'Who the deuce snpposed yon did? Had you 
done so, yon would have been no Darrell. 

When Hugh heard the ringingly sharp tone in 
which his companion uttered ttus, he felt he had 

Eossibly spoken too abruptly, and extended his 
and to his senior, with a winning smile. 

" I did not mean to wound your feelingi, Uncle 
Hugh. Indeed, I feel deeply grateful to yon for 
your kindness ; but i intend to fight my own battle 
with the world and begin, if I needs must do so, on 
the lowest rung ot the ladder." 

*• In what line?" 

" It is on that I came to vou for advice." 

" Dine with me to-night." 

" With pleasure, uncle." 

"We shall be alone, but for my daughter and 
sister-in-law, and will talk the matter .out over our 
wine, or, if you prefer a fiercer liquid, some old- 
rye." 

The ex-colonel smiled. 

That evening he first made the acquaintance of 
Roaie Darrell. Mrs. Darrell, like his own mother, 
had died early. It was some' six or seven years 
since, and albeit her daughter was then a well- 
grown girl, she had not yet entered society. 

Some five years, at least, were required to com- 
plete her education, that is. if ever a girl's education 
may be considered complete, until the scales of 
youth have (alien fVom her eyes, and she has learned 
to love. If so, the education of Miss Darrell was 
certainly complete at present. 

But we were to see what Hugh Darrell was doing 
after being detected by the sharp eyes of Miss 
Jessie Lathrop, who had angled for the rising young 
lawyer with a great deal of skill, but in vain. 

He had crossed to Fourth Avenue, and taken, with 
his companion, the cars to Greepoint Ferry. This 
they had crossed, and were at the present moment 
walking up the main street. When about a mile 
up it, they had turned mto a side street, along 
which they were proceeding very leisurely : and to 
tell the truth, if Rosamond had been able unseen to 
have trodden at their heels, it might considerably 
have increased the bitterness of her feelings. Slie 
might indeed have been rendered more miserable 
than she was when we last quitted her. Could she 
only have heard the tender voice in which the ex- 
colonel addressed the young and charming quad- 
roon, whose arm was passed so affectionately 
through his, she would have been supremely 
wretched. 

Miss Lathrop had been quite right. 

The girl waa even more than " d^liciously pretty," 
while the delicately shadowed tint of her warm com- 
plexion and the crinkling sheen of her jetty hair, 
with the trembling flash of her darkly luminous 
eyes, combined in forming one of the most piquautly 
attractive faces it would be possible to imagine. 

Probably she may have counted no more than fif- 
teen Summers. 

However, southern flesh ripens ouickly, and the 
willowy rotmdness of the outline of ner form oflfered 
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ber, when she retorns to him, is that she has been 
told everythiDg. 

Locldly, perhaps— for his brow was knitting sst- 
tgeiy— he has scant time to dwell npon what, as a 
man of the world, he could not bot consider as a 
breach of faith. 

The two ha?e arrived at their place of destination, 
and. while the girl is endesToring to calm his irrita- 
tion, he opens the gate which leads into a garden- 
f>lot in front of the small and trelHsed cottage they 
lave reached— crosses It, moonts the steps and rings 
the door-bell. 

Scarcely has he done to than, from the honse im- 
mediately a^Joinhig, apleasant-fisced German woman 
runs out, comes ronna the wir^-feooe between the 
two spots of tnrf and flower-bed, and approaches 
them. She has a latch-lcey hanging on one of her 
forefingers. 

**Acn ! n\ein herr V* she exclaims. '* She is worse 
than ever. 1 cannot tell where she has gotten it 
Bat see— there she is." 

She has thrown open the parlor-door. When about 
to enter it, be pauses, wheeling instantaneously 
around, he says, imperatively, to the speaker : 

** Take the young lady np-stairs to her room, at 
•noe, Mrs. Kirschner. I will attend to Chloe.** 

The quadroon obeys him. His manner has 
startled her. He speaks as he might have done in 
years since, when he has been at the head ot his 
gray-coated regiment It is command, rather than 
argument, he is now employing. 

After a few moments have elapsed, Mrs. Kirschner 
slowly descends the staurs, and then steals into the 
parior. 

Hugh Darren is standing by the window, peering 
through the half-oj^ened 'slats of the outer blinds. 
He turns sharply round. 
" The woman is dead,^' is all he says. 
^ Bot she cannot be,'' whininglv murmurs the 
German woman. ** She was alive only an hour since, 
when she drove me from the room.*' ^ 

"A case of apoplexy, caused by drink," replied 
the ex-colonel, briefly. He had learnt something of 
medicine as well as surgery during his service in the 
Confederate army. *' Perhaps a fortunate death for 
her daughter,*' he adds, in an under-tone. Then he 
anke, more loudly, *' Does the child up-stairs know 
itr' 

** I cannot tell. She wonld answer roe nothing, 
but she is crying— orme kind ! as if her little heart 
would break.'' 

*' Will you be kind enough to have the body laid 
out. Mrs. Kirschner? I will see the coroner at once, 
and if there is any necessity, get a permit for her 
buriaL Her funeral will talce place tomorrow at 
eleven o'clock. An undertaker will be here in two 
hours. Now, I must say a word to Hetty before I 
go." 

He found her stretched upon the bed in the veriest 
abandonment of grief. 
"My poor child I" 

Hearing his words, she springs up, and falls upon 
her knees at his teet, with ner arms thrown around 
him. He raises her up, seats her on the bed boi^ide 
him, and presses his lips tenderly upon her brOw. 

The word which he had quitted Mrs. Kirschner to 
say to her, proved, however, to be a tolerably 
lengthy one. It can only be supposed he used the 
singular number in a collective sense, for twenty min- 
utes had elapsed when he again descended the 
stah*case. 

As he passed the parior, be looked in. Mrs. 
Kirschner was engaged in her self-undertaken task 
ot washing and laying out the body in readiness for 
the undertaker. 

"Will you see the poor child has some coffee 
presently?" he said to the German woman. *' She 
nns promised not to leave her room until my re- 
turD." 
In aaother iastant he bad quitted the honse. 
A ye'lowishiy white face, with dark, star-like 
•yes, was pressed close to the window ot a room 



I np.-stairB, from which the comer of a curtain bad 
been drawn. 

*' He is." sobbed out the weeping quadroon, as 
she watched his figure issue fh>m the bouse and 
cross the garden—** a prince among men." 

Then, when he had passed out of sight, she threw 
herself at fbll length upon the carpet, and cried, as 
Mrs. Kirschner had already described, «* as if her little 
heart would break." 

It was close upon five o'clock the same afternoon 
when Hugh Darrell found himself in the reception- 
room at the Manhattan Club. He knew by tUs 
hour his uncle would have quitted his place of busi- 
ness, as well as where it was probable he might find 
him. Nor was he disappointed. Scarcely a minute 
had elapsed since he bad sent in his card, with a 
few woras penciled on it beneath his name, by oni» 
of the domestics, before Hugh Darrell, senior, was 
ahatdng hands with him. The elder man gaied at 
him inquiringly. 

'*0n important business for yourself, Hogh? 
Some money-scrape, eh? Yon know you may com- 
mand me." 

Had his uncle's manner been less gentle and 
kindly, the ez-eolonel might have kicked at the 
allusion to *^ a money-ecrape." Instead of doing so, 
he said: 

** I fear, uncle. I must ask you to give me the next 
three or four'hours at my chambers. Will yon take 
a chop and glass of claret with me, and afford me so 
much of your time ?" 

**I have an engagement here to-night with In- 
graham and Sedley," be^an the elder Darrell. BntL 
then, be looked at the younger man'a £sce, and 
noted its gravely worn expression. ** Of course I 
will !" he exclaimed. " But you must allow nse 
time to write a line of apology and— no ! Here is 
Sedley." 

The last-named gentleman had Just entered the 
club-house. Hugh Darrell's uncle left Ae reception- 
room at once to speak to him. In a few moments 
more he reappeared at the door, made a sign to liis 
nephew, and with him descended the steps of the club- 
house, passing into Fifth Avenue. Soon after they 
were seated in the looms at present occupied by 
the ex-colonel. 

The latter was about to order dinner, but the 
elder of the two laid his hand gentiy npon bis arm. 

** Buftiness first, Hugh, for laee it is on important 
business you wish to speak to me. We will eat onr 
chop, or whatever efse you choose to give me, 
later." 

It was a difficult matter to tell the elder DarreQ 
the whole story, without staining in some measure 
the reputation of his father. He, however, knew 
that some dav the tale must be told. Too much 
that was positively vital to him depended on it 
Not simply his honor might be compromised by ti^e 
hesitation of silence, but the happiness of his life 
destroyed, and, had it not been so, he would not 
have ottered a single word such as he waa now 
doing. 

At first his uncle has listened to Hugh Darrell's 
story attentively, but with httle interest 

He certainly had a sort of family connection with 
it, but that was all. 

What mattered it to h'.m if his departed brother 
had intrigued with every female slave on his planta- 
tion ? He could only deplore his brother's want of 
taste. But what is his nephew asking him now? 

He wishes to know what he can do with hh sister 
Hetty, as he unhesitatingly names her, '* Hettv 
Darrell." 
She has been his father^s favorite. 
His promise had been given to his fsther, the last 
time he saw him, to care for her as if aiie had been 
his whole and not his half-sister. 

But it wonld have been difficult for him to do this, 
even while her mother was living. Scandal might 
have hunted him and her out. even in that case, and 
now it would be sure to do so. if it did, it might 
blast the happiness of his whole life. 
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'And so/' asked hit anole, slowly, '* yoa ask my 
advice ?*» 
II Yes,*' • 

"And'wlll take it?" 
" I think so." 

Tliis was said slowly. Tlie elder Darrell's reply 
was equally slow, and a good deal dryer. 
*' ProTided you agree with It" 
A smile came to the lips ot the ez-co(onel. His 
uncle rose from his seat and went toward ih% win- 
dow, where he stood, looking oat npoD tiie aTonae, 
for some mhiates. 

At last he shook himself, passed his hand over his 
forehead, and returned to the table at which Us 
nephew was still seated. 

**Irf>ok here. Hugh," he began, with the air of 
one who has definitely made up his mind to an ex- 
ceptional and somewhat delicate coarse of action. 
**We Darrells have alwavs been more or less strange 
in our manner of life and action.'' 
*' I was unaware ot it, uncle." 
His relative moved his hand impatiently, as if to 
ei^oin his nephew to silence until ne had concluded 
what he was about to say. 

" Now, there are two or three strange questions 
I am about to ask you. To these I am obliged to 
require two or three true — and, therefore, eoually 
strange, or stranger— answers. The first I will pre- 
frtce with as strange an avowal. When 1 mamed, 
Hugh, I married for love. 80 did your father. Do 
you mean to do po? ' 

The younger Darrell leaped to his feet witli a 
fiercely indignant flush upon his fhce. It, however, 
quickly faded from it Setting his teeth, he an- 
swered : *' Unless I do, sir, I shall never marry !" 

With a resolutely kind pitilessness, .the elder Dar- 
rell bluntly oontinoed: "Do you love my child. 
Hosier* 

For the first time in his life, very probably, the 
younger Darrell dropped his eyes under thoee of 
mortal man. At aU events, they now fell under 
those of his uncle. But with the next instant he 
had raised them again, and fixed them steadily upon 
the fhoe of his companion. 
«* I do, sir." 

*' Give me your liand, Hugli." Then, as their 
grip met, clean, firm and hard, the unole added to 
bte last query what, from its connection, seemed sn 
almost equally strange question: "At what hour 
to-morrow is the mother of Hetty Darrell to be 
buried f 

His nephew's heart seemed to rise in his throat aa 
he listened. 
••At eleven o'clock." 
•*VeryweU." 

••You will attend the fbneral, then ?" 
*' Of course. And, Hugh, I have onlv one chfld, 
whom I begin to fancy you intend robbing me of. 
Tell Hetty Darrell, when von see her to-night, as 
you will, she is to come home with me andf learn 
how to replace her." 

When the elder DarreU quitted his nephew he 
walked slowly up the avenue. 

As he came In sight of the Manhattan, it suddenly 
struck him that the chop promised him had been 
forgotten both by himself and his relative. With a 
dry smUe he remounted the steps, and ordered a 
somewhat late dinner, over which he sat alone, nod- 
ding to or interchanging a casual word with his 
frienda and acquaintances. Contrarv to his usual 
wont, he appeared to be lost in thought, and excited 
a considerable degree of speculation among^ those 
who knew him at all intimately. 

Of course, none of their surmises in any way 
touched upon the fkot that he had, as far as was in 
his power, pledged the hand of his only child, with 
the millions she would inherit, to her comparatively 
penniless cousin. And veir certainly none of them 
eould have l>eUeved he had determined upon taking 
Into Ills own house the illegitimate colored niece 
whom his nephew, her half-brother, had, wlien she 
was ohristened, named Henrietta DarrelL 



It was late when he re-entered his own dwelling^ 
and his daughter had then retired. 

On the following morning, however, he saw her 
on entering the breakfast -parlor, a eomfortaUe 
room, immediately adjohiing his study. His sister- 
in-law had not yet come down-stairs. 

After his usual morning kiss, for which she raised 
her lips demurely but temptingly, seating himself at 
the table, he drew her toward him and looked at 
her long and earnestly. 

•• What is the matter with me, papa ? Is anything 
wrong in my appearance f 

•• Nothfaig, my pet ; I was only thinking." 

"Thinking! And of what f 

** Of what will become of me when you marry." 

She became as pale as death. Then, with a quasi- 
hysterical gulp, she said : •* I never intend marry- 
ing.'- 

"All young ladies say the same," was his reply. 
** But very few of them keep their word. Rosie." 

Her self-possessioii. shaken as it had been by the 
unanticipated character of her parent's words, had 
now returned, and her cheek had regained its color. 

•' Then I," she said, laughingly, " shall prove an 
exception and keep mine.'' 

•• Make no rash resolutions, little girt I" These 
words were uttered when turning to the breakfiist- 
table, as the domestic entered with the broUod 
chicken and fVesh trout *' But I had neariy for- 
gotten something I had to say to you. I wish you 
to remain at home this afternoon, as I shall return 
early and have to tell you somethhig." 

Her curiosity was kmdled at once. 

" What is it, you dear, delightful, tormentmg 
papa ? Yon shall not eat a bit until you tell me." 

Drawhig up her chair beside his, she wound her 
hands around his arm, and looked up so pleadingly 
in^ eyes, he felt compelled to own he intended to 
introduce a new relative to her. However, the re- 
sult of his answer was by no means what he might 
have expected. It produced no inquiring response 
from her. She simply released his arm from her 
imprisoning fingers, and turned her attention to the 
cap of warm coffee the servant had placed before 
her. 

*• I think I will take some broiled chicken, John." 
And after saying this, she was resolutely silent 

What had her parent's last words suggested to 
her which had produced this change in her manner? 
She was unacquainted with--at least, she had never 
heard of—any otlier relative than Hugh Darrell, 
with his deceased father, and her two aunts, sisters 
of her mother. 

Just then the one of these who was her chaperon, 
and presided over her father's household, came 
into tne apartment: and, as he turned to her to 
repeat the same wish that he had expressed to hia 
daughter, the latter felt an indescribable relief fh>m 
the questioning love ot which she, at the moment, 
felt a bitter dread. 

Who could this relative be? Probably it most be 
the girl Jessie lAthrop had seen with her cousin. 
Hii bride 1 No quadroon necessarily, but a Creole. 

Oh ! if he was actually married to her ! Yester- 
day she had fancied she suffered all she conld, even 
at learning he had been seen In the company of an- 
other. But this was fhr worse and ^r bitterer. 

That afternoon she was in the drawing-room with 
her aunt, ttom whom she had endeavored, shortly 
after Mrs. DarreU had left the house, to learn who 
this relative might be. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Kelsey only knew what she 
herself did. That Udy was by no means of a curious 
disposition. Her early life had been overiaid with 
too much sorrow for her to feel any zest In ferreting 
out all the little odds and ends of knowledge which 
might be withheld fh)m her. This, the more espe- 
cially, when, in so brief a time, all necessary infor- 
mation will be volunteered. 

It now lacked but a very few minutes of thre»' 
o'clock, as the costly and artistically elaborate 
arrangement of bronze and marble npon the man* 
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tel-pieoe, wUoh itated the mtamto and the how, in- 
formed her. 

Mrt. Keisej wai reading— podtiTely reading. 

Her niece was sitting before a dainty little easel 
close to one of the farther windows. She is pre- 
tending to pnt the finishing tooehes to a landscape 
in water-eoiors, which liad been oommenoed by her 
a few days since. 

Sorely, it was time for her father, with her newly 
acquired relative, to arrive. 

Bnt the moments roll along as if thev were laden 
with lead, and foond a dHBouty in passing. 

Why do they not come at once? Can they not 
have mercy, and end her misery T 

What is it slie has Jost said 7 

She steals a fhrtive glance at her aunt, whose at- 
tention has not been called fh>m her folume. It is 
clear she has not betrayed herself. 

Her thonaht was an nnnttered one ; yet, with 
snch a fretfu distinctness had it been articolated in 
her heart, she might well haTe belicTed it had been 
spoken bv her lips. 

Then she Jeers bitterly st herself in the Mme 
silent manner in which sne had asked herself the 
qnestion she had imagined had shapen itself in aadi- 
Die words. Has she not made np her mind to 
receive her ooosin and his Creole bride with ap- 
parent cousinly warmth ! 

Tea— aa if it had been the most natural thing on 
earth for him to have married her. 

•< Why— where am I ? What— what is the matter 
with me, anntie, dear T' 

For Mrs. Kelsey is supporting her aa she is lean- 
ing back upon a sofn near where she had been sit- 
ting, and soe sees that her easel and the drawing on 
it have fallen on the floor. 

'* I think yon were nearly fainting, Roaie. Once, 
indeed, I thought you were gone." 

The girl sighs, and Mrs. Kelsey knows It is a trou- 
bled and weary sigh, as she pets and caresses her, 
when the wheels of a carriage are heard. 

It stops before the door of the house. When she 
hears it, Rosie Darrell releases herself hurriedly, al- 
most rudely, Irom her aunt's support, and rises to 
her feet. 

All the pallor of a moment since has disappeared 
fh>m her nee. In her startled aunt's eyes, she, at 
the instant, appears almost divinely handsome. 

The door below opens. Steps are heard upon the 
staircase. Then her father enters the apartment 
with that charming and starry-eyed quadroon lean- 
ing upon his arm in tremulous sorrow and bashful- 
ness. Tbev are followed by Hugh DarrelL The 
young quadroon is dressed in deep mourning. This 
IS ce^uniy not the right style of attire tor a bride. 

" I bringyou my mece," says the elder Dsrrell, 
caressing Hetty's ungloved hand, which rests upon 
his arm, with his owu. ** She is Hugh's sister. You 
will love her for his sake as well as because I ask 
you to do 80. will you not, Uosie !" 

His daughter gives voice to a startled cry of Joy 
and shame. Then she turns a timid glance to the 
ez-colonel. 

♦*Forpiveme, Hugh!" 

The phrase ia uttered appealingly, as though he 
had been acquainted witli all the wrong she had 
done him in her secret thought. 

After this she rushes up to Hetty and catches the 
trembling child, for she is scarcely more, to her 
bosom, and, sobbing out that she sball be her ** own 
darling sister for ever,** harries her out of the room 
to her own boudoir, where, kneeling before her, to 
the intense astonishment of the quadroon. Hhe im- 
petuously demands her pardon and then almost 
smothers her with kisses. 

For once in his life, the elder Darrell is fairly non- 
plussed by his daughter's extraordinary conduct, 
and turns to Mrs. Kelsey : 

** Do you know what is the matter with Bosle V 
he asked. 

Before she can reply, his nephew, who Is as . 
quick- willed and shrewd in the matters ol daily hie 1 
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aa moat practical aoldiera generally are, aaya : 
thinkIdo,sir.»' 

" The dence yon do !" Maculated his uncle. 

Then the ex-colonel turns to Mra. Kelaey and 
inquirea when Miss Darrell last saw Miss Jessie La- 
throp. 

••Yesterday!" 

"At what hour r 

** In the afternoon.** 

The younger of the two Darrells laughs to hfanself, 
aa men will laugh when they unexpectedly find the 
sure evidence of success fai a venture upon which 
they stake much, secured to them. 

'* What are you giggUng at, Nephew Hugh, like an 
insane fool V demancu the uncle. 

"At discovering the chance yon have given me 
with your daughter, ia a tolerable certainty." 

And 80, mdeed, it proved to be. before twenty- 
fonr hours had elapsed, for the lover had learned in 
his former experience as a aoldier never to retire 
before a positive retreat, and thna throw away an 
advantage which had been gained by lUm. 

It was, however, considerably longer before Miss 
Jessie Lathrop, in her heart, pardoned either him or 
her cousin, and longer still nefore she reconciled 
herself to an acquaintanceship with the laat Darrell 
— half-sister of the younger Hugh. 



The Sabbath Bell. 

Bt Eliza Cook. 

Pkal on, peal on— I love to hear 
The old church ding-dong soft and dear! 
The welcome soon& are doubly bleat 
WHh fbture hope and earthly rest 
Yet were no calling changes found 
1*0 spread their cheering echoes round. 
There's not a place where man may dwell 
But he can hear a Sabbath bell. 

Go to the wood', when Winter'a song 
Howls like a famish'd wolf along; 
Or when the aouth whids scarcely turn 
The light leaves of the trembling fern— 
Although no cloister chbnea ring there. 
The heart is call'd to fattfa and prayer; 
For all Creation^ voicea tell 
The tidhags of the Sabbath belL 

Go to the billows, let them poor 
In gentle calm, or headlong roar; 
L«t the vast ocean be thy iionie. 
Thou'lt find a God upon tlie foam; 
In rippling swell or stormy roll. 
The crystal waves shall wake thy sonl; 
And thou shalt feel the haliowM spell 
Of the wide water's Sabbath bell. 

The lark upon his skyward way. 
The robin on the hedge-row spray. 
The bee within the wild thyme'a bloom. 
The owl amid the cypress gloom, 
All sing in every varied tone 
A vesper to the Great Unknown; 
Above— below — one chorus swells 
Of God's unuumber'd Sabbath bells. 



One Round Dance. 

**Do NOT dance those round dances to-night, 
Jennie." said Herbert Danvers, in pleading tones, 
to his betrotiied. as they stood in her fathM''a spa- 
cious parlor a few moments before starting to ona of 
the first grand receptions of the season. 

*' Nonsense. Herbert," she replied, shsldng his 
hand irom her shoulder. '* I have no desire to play 
wall-flower half the evening ; yon most really con- 
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qner those old-fogy notions of yottra, if you expect 
to have me for a wife.'' 

'* When yon are my wife, T shall forbid yon to 
dance them." he said, hotly ; his face flushing. 

*' Indeed !" answers the spoiled beantv, lifting her 
eyebrows m angnr snrprise. ** I think it will be 
qaite time for snch threats when I am yonr wife !" 

The footman here announced the carriage, and 
the hasty reply was checked on Herbert's ups for 
the time. 

it was a royally beantifnl scene^that ball-room. 
Lovely women, robed in priceless fabrics, diamonds 
sparklmg at every tnm of their hanghty heads. 
Brave, handsome men bowing to their charms, while 
the perfumed lights and swelling mnsic lent their 
impaBsioned power to make men and women forget- 
tol of everything but each other under the intoxicat- 
ing influence. 

At the close of the first quadrille, Jennie Dalton 
stood talking with Herbert, and two or three other 
young men who were endeavoring to engage her for 
the following dances. The soft, sweet struns of the 
Mabel waltz floated on the air, and Harry Desmond 
turned at once to Jennie. 

*' Our old waltz," he said, carelessly. " Come, 
Miss Jennie." 

She glanced at Herbert, but his eyes were turned 
persistently away, and she yielded immediately to 
Harrv's encircling arm, and was soon lost among 
the dancers. Harry held her tightly to his breast 
as they were jostled on either side bv other couples. 

** I could waltz with yon for ever," he whispered, 
as he bent his lips to her ear. Her head lay on his 
■boulder, his arm encircled her waist, and her white 
fingers were clasped closely hi his own. They 
floated on and on, to the delicious strslns of the 
music, never seeming to tire, until others began to 
drop out of the circle. One by one the dancers 
whtaied away to thehr seats, and still these two 
swayed onward, graceftil and unwearied. Herbert 
Danven watched them with white face and tightly 
drawn lips, as they floated past hhn. He fnew 
Harry to be his rival ; knew that he hysd more than 
once sought Jennie for his wile ; knew, too. that he 
held all womanly vhrtne in light esteem ; and his 
heart beat a fiercer measure in his breast as he 
looked upon his betrothed wife clasped willingly to 
Harry'a heart At last the music stopped, and Jen- 
nie leaned heavily on her partner's arm as he led 
her into the conservatory. 

••Wasn't it deUghtful?^' 
found seats. 

" Intensely so," he replied, taking her fan, and 
leaning lazily toward her. *' I think a certain some- 
body is a little jealous to-night, don't you ?" 

*' I shoulda't wonder," she replied, giving him a 
bright smile. *' Indeed, I had my orders to confine 
myself strictlv to square dances to-night." 

*' Impossible 1 He surely could not have presumed 
■ofkrr' 

" But he did, though. I was as angry as I could 
be ; and 1 shall dance every round dance this even- 
ing! The idea of his dartng to talk to me as he 
did!" 

*' He is drawfaiff the reins early," he said, with a 
pitying look into her flashing eyes. 

He leaned nearer and nearer, the music floated in 
fk'om the ballroom, the air was heavy with fhunnnce. 
They were alone in the softened light, with the 
thriUing memory of that last dance strong upon them. 
He took her hands in his, and she did not withdraw 
them; his arm stole again about her wsist unre- 

f)roved, and her cheek took on a deeper blush as his 
ips touched it 

"You cannot love that mkn, Jennie," he whis- 
pered. 

Stfll she did not speak ; she yielded to the speU 
of the scene and the hour, and listened to words 
that the betrothed wife of one man has no right to 
hear fh>m the lips of another. 

And yet, in her heart she loved Herbert, and did 
not dream of breaking faith with hinu She really 



she asked, when they had 



thought Mr. Danvers unreasonable, nnd when she 
went on the floor to dance with Harry, she did not 
imagine that he would presume to address to her 
the words to which she had listened without one 
word of rebuke for hhn who uttered them. 

A slight rustlmg of the leaves startled them back 
to the present. They glanced quickly around, but 
saw no one. 

*' 'Tis only the wind," said Harry, reassuringly ; 
" there is no one near." 

Jennie shivered, as she arose and said : 

" Let us return to the baUroom. I am engaged 
for the next quadrille." 

But the dance was long past when they entered 
the room, and Jennie's eyes roved searchingly among 
the guests in quest of Danvers. For some reason, 
the Test of her pleasure had departed. She felt tired 
and out of spirits before the evening was half over. 
Where conla Herbert have hidden himself! 

At last the supper-march brought hhn to her 
side. He quietly ofibred his arm. when she asked : 

** Where nave you been so long ? I thought I had 
lost von entirely." 

** I have been walking ofTa headache," noting the 
unhitentional significance of her words, " and then 
resting a while among the flowers." 

She looked up quicKly, but could read nothing ki 
the cold, calm face of Danvers as they entered the 
supper-room. He was very polite, very attentirve, 
but all lover-like devotion had vanished ttom. his 
manner. 

By the time they retomed to the ball-room Jennie 
was thoroughly miserable, and she almost burst 
into tears as he bowed and relinquished her hand to 
the first claimant. It was another round dance, but 
she had no heart for it now. She almost hated the 
music that had seemed so entrancing only a few 
hours before. 

Slie pleaded fatigue, and threw herself into a low 
window-seat, shaded by vines from without. The 
words of her companion fell on dull e&rs ; verily, 
the spring of her spirit seemed broken. 

They fell into alence, when the fhigrance of a 
cigar floated in through the vines, and tlie voices of 
two gentlemen came distinctly to Jennie as she sat 
there. 

" Did you see Danvers as he came out of the con- 
servatory ?" 

** No, but I noticed him st supper. He looked as 
though the shadow of a centunr had passed over 
him. What ails him, I wonder f' 

** It is all the fault of that wretched little flirt. 
Jennie Dalton. How a magnificent fellow like Dan- 
vers could ever fancy the shallow-hearted ghri she la 
I cannot imagine." 

*' There is no accounting for teste," was the re- 
ply ; and they moved away. 

Jennie had heard every word, and she felt too 
miserable for anythhig. what if Herbert had seen 
and heard her in the conservatory ! He said he had 
been among the flowers, and ms face was drawn 
and white when he said it 

Oh I that miserable waltz! What would she not 
give if she had never hoard a note of it, nor danced 
to ite hated measure ! Where was Herbert ? Would 
he never come and teke her home ? 

"Are yon ill. Miss Dalton?" asked the gentleman 
before her. 

'* No— ves," she stammered. ** Wni you please 
find Mr. I>anvers for me? I wish to go home." 

Herbert came at her bidding, and as she stood hi 
the cloak-room she wondered how it would all end. 
They bade tlieir hostess good-night, then descended 
the stairs and entered the carriage in silence. Her- 
bert took the seat opposite, instead of sitting beside 
her. as usuat 

That miserable ride home ! She thought it would 
never end. If he would only break this wretehed 
silence ! 

She tried to speak, but could not They reached 
her home, at laist He handed her out and np the 
Bteps, telling the coachman to wait 
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"Are yoQ not comiDg in, Herbertf* ihe Mked, 
with white and trembling lips, when he ptoeed ont- 
■ide the ptrlor-door. 

" It is scarcely worth whUe/* he replied. ** Good- 
night" 

He wfts gone before she coold say another word, 
and she threw herself on the sofa in a passion of 
bitter tears* 

'* Oh. that I coold die !'* she sobbed ; '* bnt for 
that hateful waits, Harrr Desmond never would 
have dared. If Herbert has heard and seen all, he 
will never forgive me. If I had onlv listened to 
him as I oogfat— and now it is too late !'* 

How the hours passed she scarcely knew ; she 
went up to her room, refused the services of her 
maid almost crossly, and threw herself on the bed 
without undressing. It was broad daylight before 
she sobbed herself to sleep. 

Late in the afternoon, when she awoke, the rain 
was pattering softly on the windows, and every- 
thing looked dreary and miserable in the street 
below, when she dragged herself to the window and 
looked out. People were hurrying by. and the 
lamplighters were beginning to light 'tne street- 
lamps m the early dusk. 

She rang for her maid, dressed snd went down to 
dinner. Her fiither had left the diofng-room when 
she entered, and her mother asked her a few pleas- 
ant questions about the party. As she arose from 
the table, her mother said : 

'* My aear, there is a note for you on the hall- 
table. It came several hours ago, but I would not 
have you disturbed 1'* 

She took it mechanically, and went np to her 
room. A strange shiver ran through her as she 
recognized the handwriting of Danvers. She tore it 
open and read the following : 

** Jomn : I saw and heard all that passed in the 
conservatory last night While under the influence 
of wine, Harry Desmond has dared to boast publicly 
of the favors accorded him by my promised wife. 
Because you are my promised wife, I shall risk the 
life you liave made valueless in resentmg the insult 
offered to us both. God bless you always. Good-by. 

*' HXRBBRT DANYSBS." 

A wild shriek rta.g through the sflent house, and 
a heavy fall followed as the whole household rushed 
to Jennie*s chamber. Loving hands chafed the 
delicate limbs, and strove to bring back the pnlse 
to the white wrists. At last tne blue eyes un- 
closed and fixed themselves on her father who was 
watching her so tenderly. 

'* Oh. father,** she cried, ** is he killed ? Has my 
foUy cost him his Ufer 

*' No, my child, he is not dead, but he lies at the 
very gate ot death. Harry has gone across the 
Atlanttc.'* 

** Mother." she said, starting up wildly, ** pray for 
him; and, mother, pray to God that 1 may not 

Krove his murderer. He must not die I Indeed— 
kdeed I could not bear that I Go to him, father ; 
find out how he is, and come and teU me. Quick, 
father, for I am half wUd I'' 

They humored all her wishes, and every day her 
fond father brought tidings of Herbert Danvers 
to the tearful little gbrl who so anxiously awaited 
them. 

•*0h, mother,»* she would say, **if he will only 
get well, and say he foivives me I Mother, do von 
think he wiU recover?" ^ 

<» The doctors think he may, my child, with good 
nursing.*' 

''And has he a good nnrse, mother! Do they 
watch him carefully?'* 

••Only young men, my dear,*' answered her 
father. •' You know Herbert has neither mother 
nor sister." 

Instantly Jennie's resolution was taken. She 
wonld nurse him herself ;<but no one must ever know 
of it, not even her father and mother. She went up 
to her room, and set h^ little brain to work to per- 



fect her plans. That evening she begged her parents 
to let her pay a short visit to one of her school- 
mates, who lived about twenty miles distant on the 
railroad. 

•'All this anxiety is msUng me sick." she said. 
«' and you can let me know if anything happens to 
Herbert, father." 

They let her go, and her father put her in the 
carriage that would taka her to the cars, and re- 
gretted that a business engagement kept him tnm 
going with her to the depot Jennie cc«dd scarcely 
conceal her satisfisotion as she bade him Good-by. 

That night, a quaint little old woman, wearing 
green glaMCs and a snowy cap on her silver hair, 

S resented herself at the door or Herbert*s lodgings. 
he was an old friend of his father, she said, ubd 
hearing that the young man needed a akiilftil nnrse, 
she hsB come to take care of him. 

His young friends, already weary with days of 
constant watching, gladly resigned Herbert to her 
care. The doctors came, and found a queer little 
figure installed bv their patient's pillow. 

She introduoed herMlf as Mrs. Mason, and they 
left their directions with her. telling her the slight- 
est neglect would cost Danvers his hfe. Neglect 1 
He was in no danger of that now. 

Those few days changed Jennie Dalton fhMn a 
weak, silly girl, into sn earnest thoughtful woman, 
and she watched f sithfhllv and untirin^y by the bed- 
side of the man she loved so intensely. 

For hours he lay there, white and still, and her 
tears dropped silently as she saw how like death he 
looked. At last he smiled, and murmured broken 
words in his slumber. She leaned eagerly over hire, 
and the words. " Jennie, my darlmg/' fell fh>m his 
lips. She could scarcely suppress a cry of glad- 
ness as she listened. 

'*He loves me ttill " she whispered. ''Thank 
God. he loves me still !" and her tears were no 
lonrer those of sorrow. 

How fUthAilly and tenderly she wooed him back 
to lifb none but her God knew. And when at last 
he opened his eyes to the light of reason, the doc- 
tors told her she had saved his life. 

People wondered who the little, gray-hafred 
woman could be ; and the same tongues said it was 
verv shabby of Jennie Dalton to go off on a visit 
without even waiting to see if Danvers wouM Uve 
or die. As Herbert grew better, Jennie began to 
devise plans for leaving him before there was any 

Srobabtlity of his penetrating her disguise. Her 
ither had called several times to see him, but Jen- 
nie had thus far eluded detection. 

One night, after the doctors had left him, telHng 
her to be sure to give the nourishment punctnaUy 
during the night. Jennie sat down near the bed. 
and. laying her head on her arm, leaned against the 
bedside and watched the deep, sweet sleep of Her 
bert, for whose safety all anxiety had ceased. For 
a long time she sat there, and then the weary eyes, 
no longer kept open by fears for him, closed un- 
consciously, snd the green glasses fell away, leav. 
ing the golden lashes clearly visible on the pale 
cheek. How long she slept she knew not but she 
was awakened bv some one touching her cap. She 
started up, to find her patient half risen on his 
elbow, and gazing on her with eyes filled with lev- 
in|f, pleased surprise. Her cap and gray wig were 
lymg at her feet, the glas^s beside them, and her 
own golden curls were tumbling over her Moulders. 
For an instant she stood bewildered, then she threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed, and cried out t 

••Ohl Herbert, forgive me— because I love yoi 
sol" 

She covered her f^ce with her hands, and burst 
into tears. Herbert gathered her in his arms, and 
kissed her again and again. 

** Forgive you? Oh, my darling, It is you who have 
saved my life !" 

The next morning the little gray-headed woman 
went away, and that same evening Jennie Dalton 
returned home. 
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Ab soon an Herbert wm well enongh, there was a 
mriet wedding at Colonel DaltoD*8, and all that 
Winter people remarked that Jennie did not seem to 
care at all tor the ronnd dances, as she had never 
waltied since her marriage. 

Harry Desmond is still traveling fai Borope, where 
he has been ever since his dnel with Danvers. All 
this happened years ago ; bnt no one bnt Herbert 
and Jennie knows the secret of the little gray-haired 
woman who saved his life. 



Scalping. 

DoBiNO the American war, Captain Cregg and a 
brother oflBcer, returning fVom hunting, were fired 
upon by an ambush of Indians. Both fell, and the 
Indians, coming up, struck them on the forehead 
with the tomanawk and scalped them. Captain 
Cregg, in describing the operation, said he felt as 
if molten lead were poured on his head ; yet he had 
the hardihood to be still, snppresshig his breath, to 
make them believe he was dead. 

When they left him. he felt as if something cool- 
ing were applied to his burning head ; this was 
caused by tne coldness of the tongue of his dog, 
which was licking it. The dog, after fawning upon 
him, left him and disappearedin the woods. Cap- 
tain Gregg, in attempting to nse, found be was 
wounded in the back by a musket-shot, and severely 
bruised on the head by the stroke of a tomahawk, 
which would have kll^ him had not its force been 
broken by bis hat 

He crawled to his brother officer, who lay dead 
near him, and, opening his waistcoat, laid his tlirob- 
blng head upon nis warm bosom, for the sticks and 
stones among which he lay were torture to iilm. 
Here he expected death to pot an end to his suffer 
ings. In the meantime the dog hastened home to 
the captain's friends, and, by his manner, showed 
that some accident had befallen his master. They 
followed the dog, which guided them to the scene 
described, where they arrived Juit hi time to save 
the life of Captahi Cregg. who, under the care of a 
skillful surgeon, ultimately recovered. 



Laughter. 

Ant ONI who can laugh at will is certain of a 
fkvorable reception in society— particularly when 
the weather is muggv. Laughter is a social virtue, 
a prudent accompushment, an open letter of intro- 
duction. It is not necessary to be fhnnv in order to 
be able to lau^h- Some men laugh liKe potatoes, 
without knowmg it. Their faces are sculptured 
caehinnations. The permanent grin, however, palls 
upon the eye, and at last begins to wear out one's 
jocularity, and to look as solemn and hideous as the 
dismal sphinx. Laughing is good by virtue of its 
suddenness. It is in Its unexpected appeals to the 
nerves that its power chietiy lies. It does a thought- 
ful person good to be* taken by surprise, and to be 
tickled into a hearty laugh against his wUl. It 
makes him feel as he would after having been elec- 
trified. It awakens him, forces blood to circulate, 
makes him open his eyes, look about him and talk. 
The greatest mystery of laughing is its communica- 
tiveness. Set one or two going, and the whole 
circle, although they knoiv not why, fall into the 
vein. You laugh at laughter, and laugh tiie more 
because vou know the les^ ot what you are laugh- 
ing at. Much potency Ib there in the association of 
ideas, and hiughlog is divisible into a great many 
mudes. 



Olrls have thetr Sorroiva and troubles, but 
nothing is more humiliating to the average young 
lady of the period than to be beaten at a game or 
croquet by a girl who still wears her last year's hat. 



Hard Luck in Coyote* 

Tbb great Pacific Railroad had been completed to 
Coyote, and at that point it must end for a time. 
Enterprising merchants were reaping a harvest 
from the trade centred at the end of the road. The 
gamblers, with equal enterprise, were reaping a har- 
vest fk'om the multitude of new-comers arriving by 
every train. Inconveniences and discomforts were 
many, but gain, or the hope of gain, compensated. 
Water was scarce because wells were few, but 
whisky was abundant 

A broad stretch of prairie as far as the eye can 
reach is not the most attractive scenery. So Coyote 
and the adjacent country would not be sought 
solely for scenic beauty. Mor was the architectural 
beauty of Coyote remarkable. Twenty-one build- 
ings of all classes and kinds bad been erected, dis- 
playing an astonishing variety of tastes, but none 
of those tastes could be called ** good taste.*' 

Mr. Andy Pickett and his friend and partner, Mr. 
Bill Allen, better known as the '* Gopher," were 
gentlemen of elegant leisure, id est, gamblers. 

They neither toiled nor spun ; yet, Solomon in aU 
his glory was scarce arrayed like one of these. 

Trade was prosperous, but crime was rampant. 
The gamblers openly defied the law, bnt with what 
result will be presently seen. 

The better part of the community met one night 
to discuss the social condition. After a very brief 
session it was agreed that the gamblers should be 
notified to leave Coyote forthwith, or they would be 
dealt with in the usual manner, viz., a possible trial 
and a certain hanging. 

The news of this meeting and the course of action 
there agreed upon had been duly reported to Mr. 
Tom Clute, proprietor of the "Coyote Brilliant.'* 
drinking and gambling saloon, and by him to his 
fellow-gamblers. The effect was not too exciting 
for that fraternity. The equanimity of '* Omaha 
Bill,'* who held tour aces in reserve for the next 
hand was not disturbed. Nor was '* Buckskin** dis- 
turbed, he having just parted with his last doliar, 
and consequently ** couldn't play another hand, but 
was willing to." 

Mr. Pickett and the Gopher were ^'fighting the 
tiger.** 

The first-named gentleman had just ''coppered'* 
the king for two hundred dollars, while his partner 
was plajring an equal amount on the six-spot, being 
the entire cash capital of the firm. When Mr. Tom 
Clute gave the news in his own laconic stvle, **Bo3rs, 
the Vigilantes ar aguine to raise the deuce,** the 
dealer made a ** turn." The first card was a six* 
spot, the next was a king, and the *' checks" repre- 
senting the cash capital of Mr. Pickett and the 
Gopher were transferred to the dealer's rack. 

Mr. Pickett and the Gopher, both m a breath, ex- 
pressed in the very strongest hinguage current in 
Coyote their utter condemnation of such bad luck, 
and the game closed. 

By accident or design the lights went out, and 
somebody fired at somebody in the darkness. The 
first i^ot was a signal for a general fusillade, fol- 
lowed by the crash ot mirrors, bottles and glasses. 
All rushed into the street, and the gamblers in a 
body made for the open prairie. 

The Gopher had received a desperate wound, but, 
drawing his pistol-belt tighter around him, kept pace 
with the others until loss of blood forced him to nalt 
But Ije was taken up by the others and carried on 
as fast as possible untU after daylight. 

By this time the wounded man was begging plte- 
ously for water. They were near a little creex, and 
too far away from Coyote to fear pnrsuit. A halt 
was made. One of the party produced a fiask of 
whisky which the others speedily emptied. Then 
water was brought and given to the wounded man. 
He rallied a little, and, having placed a coat under 
his head for a pillow, the rest withdrew to discuss 
the chances of reaching some settlement. 
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BaekiklD dlspliyed > fioa nTolTCr, knoini ai the 
property of a dmnkcn tunuter. " I lock It ba- 

CMiM the veepio pmtercd him, and he might hurt 
bluelf," he explained. Omaha Bill Impraisd the 
time bj verj carettallr wrapping four aces [a Mi 
bandkercbief. " Thej're ra band; to bSTc aboiit 
yer clothes." 

PrewQllf the Gopher raised himMlf ■ lilUa and 
called them. As they came around him, ho said : 

"Bays, I'tb bad a paverFul streak of bad lack 
lately, and now I've got to take a hand in a game I 
' — 'I niideTStand. It's mighty Toogh, but 1 iball 

ilog to bis frieada, he continued ; 

" Andy, tbtr'a a Utile gltl back in Poaey Connty, 
Indiana, and a boy. I'm his bther. 1 done tlut 
little girl wrong onct, bnt vrlle to bar, Andy, and 
»ay I'm aorry, and send her this— it'i all I'Te got." 
and alter fambling a moment in his pockets, he 
btooght onl ■ dollar-note. "And, boys, when yon'ro 
haiin' a friendly game or'draw.'orsomethine. yon 
won't [orget the old times and the Gopher, (lood- 
by. boys ; good-by. Andy." 

And, ctMing hie eyes wearily, the Gopber nnk 
back, and Jnat ag the Ban opened op a new day he 
cominenDed a new game ]n a new Un. 

Fire mlaotea afterward his late companiona had 
left the body to tsaat the hnnm coyotes. 

Par away in Indiana, a little, aad-eyed woman 
toiled early and late to earn the little sam necessary 
to clothe henell and her boy In ahabby mourning. 

Un. Jndge Primrnse. of PosevTllle. Indiana, was 
from one ot the Brat families or \'IrglnlB— the aecood 
lamlllea never emigrate— and «aa also the acknow- 
ledged head and Ironl of good aociaty where ahe 
Uved. 

The schoolmaster had passed rapidly Ihroagh 



that part of Indiana ; in fact, aome baie doubled 
whetber he waa ever there pt«aent. Tbe mskinic- 
DD ol llnsey, calico and jeans haa not taxed tbe sktli 
ol milliner or uilor In thoae parts- Poaey Coon^ 
bas not been ImpoTeriabed by extraTagance indreaa. 
People moom for deceased friends there as else- 
where, bat the garb of moaming Is not toocomiMa 
to lose its proper efthcL 

lira. Jodgs Primrose noUoed a «ad-ey«d woman 
and boy dresaed in black sitting in front of berb 
cborch. Idle cnrloilty la nnknown among tbe 
first families of Virginia or Indiana, bat bclns Mrs. 
Judge Primrose, and tbe first lady in PoseyTOie. she 
ftolt an nndonbted tight to know the sorrows of her 
neighbor. 

leaning forward, ahe asked the eanae of tbe 
woman's monmmg. 

"A friend- a near leUtiTe — died ont West on tbe 
Plains," was the tearful answer. , 

Mrs. Primrose remembered something of the sad 
hlitory of this poor woman, and she drew back bi 
Tirtnous indignation Mt the andacity of sncb a ein- 
nnr presentiog berselT before tbs world aa a 

When Mrs. PiJmros« was shocked, all tbe virtae 
of PoaeyviUe wss shocked also, Bnt, fortunately, 
a oheeitiil, etirring hymn was at that moment 
started. Mrs. Primrose Joined In it heartily, and, 
like a well bred lady and member oi a Brat family, 
she was speeddy odUtIous of ererythlng saTS tha 
beauties ol her own voice. 

The singing permitted the wretched woman to 
weep nnnotlced. 

When Hra. Primrose fwgot the existeace oF tiiis 
poor woman and her ^. let na hope the world 
forgot tbem also, and drop the cortHui on this {de- 
tore ol " hard tnck." 



MT TIFFS FBENCa HELP, AKD BOW SHE HELPED -HERBELF. **> 
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My Wife's French Help, and 

How she Htlped — H«rs«tf. 

" It would b« k niafBl for the chUdniD," nld m* 
1>U*. 
*' Bol, nj ittr, J don't ipwk Franch." 
" I'm Hire It's not • mao'i plim to b« pntinR 
wWi tk« iMmiiti," retoTtod nj hetpmMa, ions- 
whkt tirtl;. As a mittar ol faat, we osTet h»d a 
SDod-lookbf girl in iho hoDW bat om, sad 1 «u 
afraid to b< oItU to h«r— at lout. Dot att«M, but- 
well, I doD't know how to sxpran it. Odob I had 



mjgrandmotbar.bnt Uti.Oobba' 

1 maaa tetlmingtr. Joalona. aod I Dever agilB ad- 
draued th* nfinph. who took ber daparlnra npoQ 
tha IbllowlDii dar ; whf, Va mra f cannot nj. 
'"- > plain fax nBn. with plain fat wava. I 1tk« 
B fh- ■■ - ■ - ■-• 



taka fhinga aiailTi and t 



Kpa an the iloop. I mppoae lt> ralgar, bnl 1 Ilka 
neierttaelMi. I am In the leather way. turning In 
•boat four thotwud dotl*rti ■ jaat, 1 ooolddo naie 
alarlik, batldkUkailaka. 



My wUb la rentael, and wean her bail In Hon' 
taniea. BIm don't ean for boatnm people, bat 
clmga lo tlte prolNaioaal oiaaaee with ■ teoaeit]' 
worUi; of the oclopna. Her great cbgm la a Urt. 
Dixon Brown, the wlh of a lawyer — a gidd;, atuU- 
low, npaatUng wooian. who aotoallj aneaied at the 
lager beet that I carried from Bohwab'a. oTer tb* 
w*T,wllb'D>7 own hand. Shairy ia what ahe alftcla. 



Kwtfe UTaa, iDOTea and haa her beinc Id Kn. 
:on Brown. If Un. D. B. get* a new dreM, V» 
lantia (my wlh) nnat baTe a ditto. Ir Un. D. B.'s 
hoaband preaenta bar with a tinp or a brooch or a , 
bracelet— by George ! be an^ht to giio her more of 
bli compaoT, and not be going alter— well, I woii*i 
be hard on him beoanae be'a not a had aort of a Id- 
low la tha main — Valse; ( I call her thli for abort; 
cornea at me with a howl and telle me I mnit tako 
her to TUbn}''a right awaf, aa her darling ftiend 
haa got aneh a aDtendld preaent thim her hoaband, 
and anrel; that fought la have ai mnch aplril a^ 
)llOe Diion Brown. Mra. D. B. went to Newporl 
liat Fall, and bccFinae I prelarred Coney Island I 
lad the Ilia of a hall pa;. Tha lataat addlUoa to 



UT WIFE'S FBENCB HELP. AND HOW SBS HELPED— HEBBGLP. 



Mn. Diton BrowD'a boneehold ■>« ■ Frenoh miid 
— u uncominoii. prett;, bnght-syad, vli^kej-liddad 
bit of Kiiu,l«. who showed her b»ck iceth when r"-- 
■DiUid. aod ■hruzit«'l her ■hnaldan the way 
angel must do wh«n she l«eli her wings ■ Ir 
be»Ty lor her— oh. > regular double- up-«t-Hi 
■iglii lort ol gill, M lull o[ miichiaf M ihs wu 1 

I Kldom (tola Brown'i— u 11 bk gloomj holi 
with the blinds perpotuallT down uid ■ marked Mn- 
tUlty arooad that laja oat everj grin, and ctrfBiia 
CTervEhlDg like a langh. 

I Ireely codIch that the >ia;ht of lUa bright 
•oubraW wa» to me worth iJiioii Brown, hla 
and thai snarling litile imp ot % bay, who goe 
mj legs Uks a Isrrier, and ichom I am obligei: 

■paok him. 



Of coam I nodded, wibksd, 
iMghed, too, whereat my nife 
wrolh, telling ms. in ■ewmg-macUna rapidity, 
njcondactwai ringnlarly unbecoming, and nothing 



French maid *e( my irira*near1y eruy. After the 
terrible lecture I received upon tlie sobject at my 
innocent cirllltiea to lia'tifelle Flflna. she did not 



Sal we reside in — a second aaLlDTblrty-arst Street 
~ before the month Is out. 

My propiosUoatlonB were corteeL 

One sTenlDK alUr dinner— I dine when my work 
far the day is done. Batiog dioner midday puffii me 
Dp like a balloon — I waa enjoying my pipe, my 
ahlrt-sleeTea. and a tnmbler or Irish wfalakT-puDch 
— reilJohnJamaaon.lmporlfld direct from Dublin— 
when, with uime little prapsralorjr sklrmlsbiDg. my 
wife aommenced to epeak of the approaohlog eihi- 
bibon In PaHt, enggeicitig a iltlt to ttw glittering 
capital, lineft the ocean aieamera wsnlS b« oBerlDg 
the round trip almoH at a tlof le fan. 

I ahowed her in two twos that the thing wasn't to 
be done. 

" I ahoBld to loTe to visit France, Henry Wil- 
liam." 8h* InTarlablT addroaswl m- "■ "■ ' 



>k lor * 



igtliat there iaaarAtobe tr 



E'Z'.," 



" W* hays tnongh of Prencbyness here, Valaey," 
said I~" onr buildings are Frenah, oar bonleTards 
are French, the ladies drewei are Frenah, thesngar- 
■« Franeb. Dixon Brown's msid is FiMch." 
' It aaymg a good thing when my 
and this was not a bad wind-up 

" They are going to get rid of that mini." 

I pafted away la alienee, knowing loll w«U that 

she was dying to tall me all abont it. 
" She wu Just what / ttaonght bor — a lorward, 

licioiia, good- lor- nothing craatois !" I 

PulT. pull, pii9! I 

" Fancy that Idiot. Brown, wanting to take leisoni 

in Fri^nch from her.'' 

1 giiesst^das much. Brown would lake toaChock- 

law il the sqnaw was but goodlouking enough. I 



daraa npoa the kneeeoTthe panta olour eldest boy- 

" Was yer?" eald i- 

'■ Thai ain't good English T' (he anapned at me. 

" I'm sorry lor It, Valaey. hot it soandi aoiid-" 

"An elderly, steady, re^eetablt peisoQ. who spoke 

with a pure Paiisian accent, and who would attend 

"It would be very 
"Aahow?" 



It would be Tcry asi 
be very awkward/' 






Tisilor yon baia ipeaka Frencb. 

ana i gueia toe oaKcr's, the bntcher'i, or the grocer^ 

boya are a little olT color." 
" It woQld be Tery osalnl for the cbildreD." 
" They'd kara more in a week at achool tbtn ta 

a year from a Frenchwoman they didnt undsr- 

" / wish to fmproTe myself. Ur. Gobba." 
" Don't yoD think it's rather lata, Valaey T' 
" Late, sir '. ¥on aeem to forget that I'm only 
thirty-two." 

1 did forget that: I waa nndar the Impreaalon that 
ahe was fortj-ona. In which I was soitalned by the 
family Bible which old Dodo telt to me, ioMead of 
the flye thousand ddlara which he promiwd me,tl>e 



•■MisWrOobba!" 

"Oh. ooi certalnlr not!" I hastily added. "I 

I now, in aolaniB 

- .-; -Tal - 

Why not! Iliere la nothing si 

the way In hiring a French helper instead ol a . „ 

trotting Iriah one. 1 wish mychildtan tobave good 

aecenia, bat pure Pnrlalui is ibe r "- — 

golna." 

■' Do yon nnderaland a aolitat; word of French 
beyond Songioorf" 

"It's nothing bat your deplorable ignorBDce 
makes you ask me such a quasUao." 

'm afraid we'll have to hire an interprel 
lou't Ulk rubbish. Uenrv Wllllaml" 
leod scarcely say that tlie nulcome ot the lit- 
tle coonoll at warled'to Iba noticing oF our axlatlng 
help, and an sdvenlsemaDt in iba Cbum'er dr~ 
Sou Unit. 

■ "■ " sn endeaiored to hide _ 

ETiu beneath bis bt1!^lling mustache when I banded 
himlheadyertlsement.drawnnpbymy wife th 
e aid of an Oliendorf and a diotionary ! 
1 alwats heard that the Franch were a poIKe na- 
n, I fastleie It now; that gentlemaa's heroic 
open this occaaloB I shall ever bear In rcapectTni 
remembraace. 

" It is Til well- lertalidy, sare. Den 
two mistake, bnt I will to that see." 
Two day* aiapattd. and no application ci 

" Yoa see how difBonlt il Is m get one 

FrcDohwomea, Henry WllliBm,"obB«rTsd my wi!«, 
'la trIampbanC tone ; "they are snapped np by tha 
wells OD' Filth Avenae the very Kmnen- " 

This waa a rap at me. aa I had aald they coald bt 
ad aa thick a* clam-ahalls at Coney Island beach. 
the.BubJect, a knock same 



Emmalina. onr eldeit i 
"It's a Preuohwoma 
' la portal in tl 



[t, went to ifa« door. 
I laoe ol tho djuigbler oi 



la obadlai 

dead bHtles'sel'ln a wad of brown dong^ 
She adyanced with > stage stilds towM 



e to this oaballsllo a 

ikIng female eatored, possesaluc a 

. , . Jawa, aHdeyaaUks 
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my wife was seated, and drawing forth a soiled, torn 
copy of the Oouitier, thrust itbeneath'Mrs.Gobbs^s 
nasal organ, mattering somethiiig which that excel* 
lent lady utterly failed to comprenend. 

'* VooB etis tercongr— Help I*' screamed my wife, 
dropping into that roaring which it is the habit of 
people to indulge in when speaking to foreigners, 
by way of impressing their own language upon them* 

The apparition shook its head. 

Another shake of the head. 

*' ^ooieu voo uke Don chair?" pohiting to a seat 
at a considerable distance. 

This the French lady seized upon as a hawk 
ewoops down upon its prey, bringing it« with one 
clean swing, in close proximity to Mrs. Gobba, wbe 
recoiled in dismay. 

The daughter of Gaul, having seated herself, pro> 
ceeded to let forUi a volley of talk that, forrapiaity, 
lor the amallnesa of its words, beat anything I could 
ever even have imagined. 

It went wliirr--click—whirr-r-r-r«r— click-click— 
whirr-r-rr*r-r*r*r-r, until the pupils of Mrs. Gobba's 
eyes dilated, her Jaw fell, and Emmellna com- 
menced to screech upon 'beholding the collapsed 
condition of her parent. 

Finding myself very much in the way, I rose to 
take a stroU through the flat 

'* Where are you going ?*' demanded my wife. 

** Vm not wanted here." 

'* Just like yon, you coward ! Tou alwaya leave 
me to bear Uie brunt." 

*' Bat, my dear, I cannot help yoa in this bnii* 



It 



ness. 

"TeU thie woman ihe wOl not loit, Henry 
William." 

'* Tell her yoorself, Yalentia. I cari'L^* 

*'Find it oot in Ollendorf, under the head ot 
servanta!"— thrusting the book across the table to 
me. 

Now, I am the worst person in the world to put 
to find out anvthing, so 1 pluxiged up and down, in 
and oat, of Ollendorf imtil 1 was giddy, witiiout 
making track of a resemblance to what my wife re- 
Quired, the Frenchwoman talking away the whole 
time, Mrs. Gobbs smiling, grinning and nodding her 
bead, in a fictitioos endeavor to indaoe the woman 
to believe that she waa understood. 

** Have you got it?" 

♦' No." 

" Toa stupid creatore 1 Give the book to me /" 

While Mrs. Gobba waa endeavoring to onravel 
the mysteries of the volume, the gaunt performer 
torned her attention to me, addressing me in a 
flutter of words, that made me feel as if my hair was 
being broshed by machinery. 

"ivb cojnpron^"—" No comprehendence " I 
thrust in, whenever she paused for one second to 
breathe. 

These explanations on my part seemed to infase 
additional vehemence Into her utterance, and to ex- 
cite her to further and still more desperate efibrts, 
and whir-r-r-r>rr-r went her tongue, like a line off a 
reel. 

** 1 have it now !" exclaimed my wife. 

** Thank heaven!" I fervently rejoined. 

*' Jay-naif'pa, beswang day-voOf said Mrs. Oobbs 
to the Frencnwoman, each word being as solemn 
as a tombstone. 

The foreign ladv started to her feeL 

My wifs started to her feet. 

The great black zye$ seemea suddenly illuminated 
as with petroleum--the yellow teeth came forward 
like fangs, the nostrils expanded hke those of a 
rocking-horse, the raven hair squirmed into life, the 
white dawlike fingers clutched the air as though it 
had beenMrs.Gobbs* throat, while, with a thin voica, 
pitched at a key that would make the fortane of 
opera bouffe. she launched forth a volley of epi- 
thets, I caught a few of them, wliioh I subseouentlv 
translated; and flinging the chair from ner— it 
barked my shin^^e oorsi out of the apartment. 



*' Good heaven. Yakey, what did you say to that 
woman ?^' X asked. 

•• I_I__on— only told her I did-did— didn't want 
her," sobbed Mrs. Gobbs. 

**^It's lucky we didn't hire her." 

" We would have been gulloteeoed.'" 

**Our throats would have been cut.'' 

" She would have set us on fire as she did the 
Toolerees in Paris—" my wife always pronounces 
this word Paree. 

" How do you know she set fire to the Tooleries, 
or that she was In Paris at all ?" 

'* What have I got a pair of ears for, Mr. Gobba?" 

I deemed it more prudent to remain silent. 

In searching the dictionary for the meaning of one 
or two epithets which she had gratuitously flung at 
me, I found I had been called a she-pig. 

Came another knock at the door. 

Emmellna flew to open it. 

"Another Frenchwoman !" screamed my daogh- 
ter, retreating with startling rapidity. 

My wife grew pale, holding stoutly by Ollendorf, 
her (at forefinger resting on *' Jay-nay-pa— he- 
sicang day-too." 

The new-comer was shorty thick, pink-faced, 
pock-marked, her hair yellow, her eyes any color, 
and with a nose like a penny trumpet through which 
she blew her conversation in clarion notes. 

She grinned and courtesied as she entered, and 
without more ado seated herself upon the edge of 
the table, one of her lower limbs swinging to and 
tto like the pendulum of an eight-day docx. 

*' Domesteek?" said Mrs. Gobbs. 

*' Wee, madame." 

*• Voo deeiree ong plaoe V* 

" Wee, madame, 00 ooo,^^ 

*' Bo coo,*' repeated my wife, sagacionsly wag- 
ging her head. 

** Wee, madame." 

** What wages, vooly voo,** 

Here the ne wcomer darted off at a tangent, think- 
ing to outwit the other, but 1 stopped her by pro- 
ducing a dollar. 

"Aha," she chuckled. 

*'Aha," I laughed. 

** Henry William, be pleaaed to leave this matter 
in my hsnds," observed my wife, with considerable 
asperity. 

After a eonple of boors of gestioalation, daring 
which, Mrs. Gobbs spoke English-French with flo- 
ency, Marie Bobbynett was Im-ed at $12 a month, 
and upon the following morning duly iaatalled in her 
new position. 

My wife was highly delighted with her novel ao- 
quaintance, and proceeded forthwith to put Mam- 
'selle Bobbynett into a high white cap, such as 
the peasant women in opera bouffe are accustomed 
to wear, and a bib that came up to her chin. 

With a view to astonishing the occupants of the 
flats above and below us, Bfrs. Gobbs retreated on 
more occasions than one to the stairs, from whence 
she held gentle converse with her handmaiden, 
purely for the edification of our neighbors, since of 
what earthly importance to herself or the interests of 
her household could the following dialogue be : 

" Marie Bobbynett,"~Mrs. Gobbs, in a shrill, 
pierchig key. Fve heard it at 2 ▲. m ., after a little 
supper with the boys. 

^'Madame?" 

** Eel fay l>ow torn,** which. I sabseqnently in- 
formed myteli, meant " It is a fine day." 

*• Wee, madame— tray bo.*' 

** Ma'mtdJlel avay voomalday teele,** The idea 
of asking a scrubby little servant if she had a head- 
ache. 

From morning ontil night, and from night antU 
morning, it was shriek and grimace. Everything 
was confbsion and chaos ; my wife became as hoarse 
as a frog in a quinsy, and, from f^quenl shruggings 
of her shoalders, as sore as if the bad been beaten 
with a cowhide. If my beefisteak waa ordered to 
be broiled it cam^ up as a haricot, whQe no egg 
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mada iU appeartcoe sare in tha form of an Amelet. 
Mtfl Bobbjnett sat apon Mrs. Oobbs. She was 
monarch of all she sanrsjed. She fnsolted oar 
▼isitors bj slamming onr door in their facesj and she 
flirted so oatraceoosly with the milkman tnat Mrs. 
Bowser, the lady who dwelt beneath as, reported it 
to the landlord, who came down upon me. 

Still mj wife clnng to the gentility of a French 
maid, and, heaven help her! would have her to do 
op her back hair after the fuhion of the Parisians. 
Mrs. Gobbs also consulted her on the subject of 
millinery^ and for the first time in her li:e attempted 
pearl-powder. 

One CTening mj wife had proceeded to visit Mrs. 
Dixon Brown. I didn't care to go. Fiflne was not 
there to reoeive m* in her winsome ways, and Marie 
Bobbynett received company— in other worda, she 
was at home, and very much at home— in the 
kitchen. I had no desire to spoU hinocent mhth, 
but when I heard the sound of a man*8 voice singing 
at the top of his lungs— when the chorus was taken 
up by half-a-doaen other voices— when I detected 
the dooping of coy corka leaving the necks of caress- 
tog bottles. I thought I might aa well ascertain what 
was going on. 

i peeped in, and beheld three whiskered foreign- 
ers, and two young ladies of the same persnaaioo, 
seated around the table and drinking champagne — 
yes, by my troth, champagne 1—0. H. Mumm, first 
quality. Could I believe my eyes? Suddenly it 
struclc me that the sparkling Uquid might be mine, 
aa my dear old friend Boker nail made me a present 
of a baaket of this identical wine. 

With a dismal pang of apprehension at my vitals, 
I sought the closet wherein the precious deposit 
lay, and found my worst fears all too fully realized. 
With a howl I darted hito the kitchen, and seizing 
such bottles aa stUl stood untouched upon the 
table, ordered the villains to clear out, which they 
did in a trice. 

Marie Bobbynett cleared out, too, and my wifs 
•till bewails her brand new purple silk, her diamond 
earrings, her gold cross, and swears, ves, solemnly 
swears, never to permit a French help into the house 
sgain under any ciroumstances whatsoever. 



The Face in the Moonlight. 

OBAPTEB I.— A OLIMFSB OP TBB FAOB. 

A LOKO weary Autumn dav at Twyleigh was 
drawing to a close. The harvest moon had 
already risen, and how spectral and gaunt the old 
farmhouse looked in its sharp and somewhst lurid 
glare ! Strange and even grotesque quarters for the 
spending of a honeymoon ! This ancient mansion 
must have braved uie storms of neariy a hundred 
Winters— can it pos^dbly outlsst the one that is 
approaching? 

William Deverel walks up and down the drawing* 
room, as it b stUl called, althoush there is now a 
touch of the ludicrous about so floe a designation, 
his hands in hia pockets, a scowl upon his handsome 
face, aud ruminates upon that and other dfssgree- 
able uncertainties. 

At the pretty centre-table sits his young bride, 
who ran away from her splendid home with him less 
than a fortnight ago, to tne anguish and lury ot all 
her relatives. 

An odd exchange, this, for her father's magnifi- 
cent estate only a lew miles distant, and in this very 
county. 

Was she mad ? It is at least certain that she was 
very much in love, which, as every one will admit, 
is almost the same thing. Very little else than this 
old mansion of Twyleish has William Deverel. It 
was left him with considerable other and lar more 
valuable property by hia mother; but the young 
man has led rather a wild life, and all the rest has 
disappeared, and now he has settled here with his 



young wife to mope and pine, and to contemplate 
with an appalling dread the future. 

But b it not a little strange that he should hsve 
chosen thi^ soUUrv spot for bb residence? 

The bind attached he might have sold, and sto 
procured means to live in a more agreeable sit- 
uation. 

Society he has none ; no one seems to have any 
business In thb direction. In the high road yonder 
yon will not discover the nrint of a horse-hoof. 

Can it be possible that handsome William Deverel 
b hiding fh>m anvbody? If fh>m dons, one would 
think him decidedqr over-cautious ; tor not the mom 
enterpibing ot that active tribe would dream ot 
penetrating here. 

But hb conduct, it must be eonfbseed, ta eocentric. 
He nevergoes out, even for a walk ; and when old 
Dorothy Wykes, the housekeeper, trudges away to 
the market-town twice a week, the expedition has 
the character of mvstery, and at night ancient Twy- 
iaigh is regulsriy closed and barred, Just as we find 
it now. reminding one of a fortress. 

Cynical and sour b Mr. Deverel's temper aa he 
paces the fioor. Now and then hb little golden- 
nsired wife steab a look at him, and resumes her 
work with a sigh. 

*' Willie, dear," she says at last, "yon seem so 
unhappy. I wbh I knew your trouble. Is it I ?*' 

'* I on, Blanche ! How can you ask soch a thing? 
And yet—'' he pauses—** it is partly you, darling. 
What a selfish brute I was to take you fh>m your 
beautifid home and bring you to thb gloomy hole !" 

**A very uncomfortable nome it waa without you. 
WilHe, and I am much happier here— when you are 
happy." 

**How can I believe that, Blanche? Yon have 
no society here— the pUce b a iall. Tour fhther 
has discarded you ; yoor brother b sn eneinr ; your 
friends are— are "— ne utters a little laugh of di^ust 
— ** what friends usually turn out to be in times of 
adversity. I hear your charming brother intends to 
shoot me the first time we meet." 

** Don*t speak unkindly of him, Wnhe. He b 
cosrse and cruel, and not altogether reaponsible for 
himself. But what does it matter how mnoh or 
whom I have lost, since I have foimd yon ? Don't— 
don't fancy I am discontented here ! I wish no 
society but yours, because I am too busy. Sit 
here, and I will tell you what I have done to-day." 

He crosses to her and places himself at her sule, 
taking her pretty hand In hia. He loves her. No 
one— not even she, so Jealous of hb afleotion — could 
doubt it ; and, as she prattles on, he listens with a 
amHe. 

** Wen. you know already that I have been sew- 
ing sll the afternoon, so I will tell you how I spent 
the momiuff. After breakfast I went up to your 
study, and for three hours I was employed setting 
it to rights. Oh, Willie, it waa In such conftnion 1 
The books on the fioor, yonr coats and bate on the 
floor, everything seemed to be on the fioor. But I 
put everything in its proper place, and then pro- 
ceeded to arrange your papers in the desk. And, 
by-the-way, Wime, what do you think I found there? 
why, the picture of a very beautilnl lady^and here 
it is." She produces a miniature. William Deverel 
eyes it with a sudden dark stare. 

** Why did you meddle with my desk, Blanche?" 
he demands, angrily. *' I certainly tdd you that I 
disliked to hsve any one poking abont among my 
papers-'nothiuff could vex me more. And now I 
suppose everything b in endless oonfbsion, and a 
pretty time I shall nave finding receipta and memo- 
randa, and all aorts of vitally important things, 
which were placed Jnst where i could put ay flogier 
on them sny minute." 

** Oh, Willie. I sm so sorry! Indeed, jon never 
told me. Don't be angry !" 

**Well, there," he says, kbsing her; '*! dont 
know whose portrait it is. Some old pictare that has 
been tossing about everywhere.** 

** Why, you must know, dear, for here on the back 
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is written, * To darUng THUie, from Kate.* Don't 
yooteef 

** Yes, I do see now, and I remember Tory well, 
too. I knew this person once— Kate Emory her 
name was— and she was an actress. She thought a 
groat deal of me, and perhaps was a little in love 
with me, and— and now she is dead, and that is all 
there was of it'' 

He has adroitly captured the picture. A very 
beautiful woman roust the dead actress have been. 
A truly stritdng face— ftiU of intelligence, and also 
that peculiar quality the French call mdbUUi ; and 
vet it must be confessed there is an absence of re- 
finement there, such as we iostinotively associate 
with feminine features. 

'*Was she an accomplished actress!" asks 
Blanche, the least bit uneasy, perhaps, over the in* 
acription on the back of the miniatore. 

*' She would have been uneqnaled had she chosen 
to tnr for fame. I think. Her power of assumption 
of chuaoter was amazing — I should rather call it 
assimilation—for, when she chose, she completely 
meraed her own identity in that of the part she was 
playing, and no one could possibly recognize her." 

'*And she was a dear friend of yours? ' 

'* Well, in some respect she was. She was very 
ardent and somewhat sentimental, and sometimes 
talked in heroics, and when she addressed me as her 
darling," smiles William Deverel, *' it was what is 
termed in stage parlance, ' gush '— don't you see ? 
Bnt, Blanche, have not we talked enough about 
Misa Emory?" be yawns, lightly and good-humor- 
edly, as if a little tired of a not very interesting 
subject. 

Is she stfll loath to close the theme, or has his 
explanation quite satisfied her ? The matter, at any 
rate, now drops, for Deverel rises and goes to the 
shabby little piano, a few (eet distant, and strikes 
two or three r^ounding, bnt rather whee^, bass 
chords. 

** What shall I sing for yon, Blanche ?" he asks, 
aoftlv dmmming a symphony that will accommodate 
itself to any thimr. 

" I don't know, Willie—' Those Evening Bells ' is 
very pretty." 

And 80 that is the song he selects. I have seldom 
heard a sweeter voice than William DevereVs, and 
as it now tenderly rises and falls the shortcomings 
of the old piano are no lomrer perceived, and the 
room is filled with music. Blanche has risen, and 
approached the window to look out upon the ex- 
quisiie night 

The moon is much higher bv tliis time, and the 
features of the landscape are brought out with a 
sharp and glowing distinctness. The tiniest thing 
casts a shadow. There is something weird in the 
perfect solitude and peace reigning everywhere. 

How wonderfully bright that moon ! You can 
scarcely distinguish a star. Can even an Arctic 
night be more beautiful than this ? Blanche Deverel 
slowly lowers her eyes and— what is that? Some- 
thing in the garden there is movhig. Is it not a 
human figure— the figpare of a woman ? Old Dorothy 
Wykes it cannot be, for she is by no means so tall 
or stout 

Blanche shudders, and is unable to speak, for now 
she is enabled to make out this apparition dis- 
tinctly. It is, indeed, a woman, who is looking up 
at her. ogling and smirking and making strange 
geatarea with ner arms. The moonlight fslls directly 
on that dark face, and Blanche is appalled at recog- 
nising the fisce of her husband*s miniature— changed 
in many respects it is true, now leering, odd and 
grotesque; but unmistakable. 

The spectre, or whatever it is. wears a. large 
bonnet and a great cloak, and carries a staiT. 

Mrs. Deverel stares down, frozen with terror. 
Suddenly old Dorothy appears, emerging from the 
ahadow of the house, candle in hand, and a short 
confab follows between her and the stranger, which 
ends by the disappearance of both in the direction 
from which Mrd. wykes approached. 



Wniiam Deverel, uioonsdona of this mysterknia 
drama which his wife has observed from the win- 
dow, is still singing aa she turns toward him, tryhag 
to tell him what sne has seen. But now the door 
opens, and old Dorothy enters, tremulous, pallid 
and scared. 

*< Haater Willie," she beckons, excitedly, '* I must 
have a word with you, sir, and ye can lose no time, 
I'mthinkin'!" 

He reads the alarm in her countenance, and goes 
to her instantly, and she whispers something in his 
ear, and then they leave the room together, sharply 
closing the door. 

OHAPTBB XT.— TO BED. 

Mrs. Detbrbl, very much alarmed, quite alone 
and not knowing what to tliink, stood in the middle 
of the floor listenUig. But there was not a sound. 
Should she go to the window again? She was afield. 
She felt that she should scream to look on that ter- 
rifying spectral face again. Who could this grisly 
intruder at old Twyleign be ? 

'^Some beggar-woman,'* mused Blanche, trying 
to smile, **and her likeness to the miniature was 
merely my fancy. When the nerves are excited, 
one imagines such ridiculous things !" 

But how odd that William should have hurried 
from the room so precipitately ! Mrs. Wykes looked 
frightened— there could be no mistake about that; 
but, then, if this stranger were a tramp, the expla- 
nation was easy. Why did he not come back? He 
must have got rid of her by this time. 

So, with all sorts of conjectures floating through 
her mind, and by this time not quite so nervous. 
Mrs. Deverel took the seat at the piano Just vacated 
by her husband, and played softly some of the sim- 
ple music she liked best— Rossini, Verdi. Balfe, those 
pretty and not difficult airs scattered profhsely 
through their diSiBrent operas — and then street 
melodies and quaint darkey tones. 

Half an hour passed, and he did not return. 
Blanche now felt a great deal more courageous, 
and determined to go in search of him ; and at 
this point the door opened and Dolly Wykes 
reappeared. 

" My husband, Dolly, where is he? There must be 
something the matter." 

" Nothing much . ma'am. He's been called away 
to the town yonder to see his lawyer, and maybe 
will go furder yet," replied the ancient housekeeper, 
quieuy; '*but he'll be back before mornin*. I 
reckon, and he bid me tell ye go quietly to bed. and 
not be thinkin* about him till ye see him at your 
side." 

" Isn't it very sudden, old Dolly? And that old 
woman, had she anything to with it?" 

** What old woman?" asked Dorothy, aghast. 

** The person who was in the garden just before 
you calleahim*" 

** Ye must be dreamin', ma'am.'* 

" Why, Dorothy, you can't have forgotten. Yoa 
came out with your candle, and took her into the 
house. I saw you both from the window there.'' 

^* Oh, yes." replied Mrs. Wykes, recovering her 
memory with mysterious saddenness. " That was 
only a poor old, half-cracked beggar, and it was she 
brought the message from the lawyer, and now 
she's ffone away again, and ye mustn't be thinkin' ', 
about her." 

The man oflaw. thought Blanche, had chosen an. 
odd deputy ; but the reflection instantiy passed away,.! 
as the housekeeper said : | 

*'And Master Willie told me to undress ye when- 
ever ye were ready for bed. ma'am, and so when 
ye want roe ye'll Inst ring the bell." 

«' Well, it's early. Dolly; but I believe I shall go 
now. for it will be very dull sitting here alone— 
don't you think? And once In bed 1 shall go di- { 
rectly to sleep, so that I sba'n't keep foolishly won- 
denng where Willie is and when he will return." 

**And wisely ye II do, ma*am,'^ said Dorothy, with 
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remarkable alacrity ; " and IHl Joat take thia lamp 
and go up with ye now.'* 

And 80 up the broad stairs to the bedroom they 
weut, the grim and withered hou<«ekeeper marshal* 
ing the way, the lamplight projecting her witch- 
like shadow on the walls, and making it seem to 
ateai after them like an assassin. 

Cold, gioomy and even mnrky was the bedroom, 
and I am afraid it had the reputation of being 
hannted. The furniture waa shabby and scant, and 
from the walls scowled one or two portraiu, of 
whom I know not; but no doubt dead Deverels. 

The only item at all curious in the apartment was 
this: in the wall, to the riglit of the bed. or. as T 
may say, the south wall, were secured two iron 
bands or clamps, no one coold tell upon mere in- 
spection for what purpose. Once Blanche had in- 
quired, but Willie avowed ignorance, and she sup- 
posed those things had been put there many years 
before by the architect. 

The young lady was now in much better spirits, 
and, as she undressed, chatted volubly with her an- 
cient companion. Old Dorothy must have been a 
littie fidgety, for presentiy Blanche said : 

•*What a hurry yon are in, Dolly! It to not 
late." 

"No, ma'am: but there's not a spark o* fire 
here, and ye'll be catchin' ver death o' cold.** 

" Cold, Indeed, the room is, and such a queer old 
room— isn't it, Doily? The other day when Meg 
Waters was here firoro the town with her basket of 
eggs, ahe told me something. Shn said in her 
mother's timethto was called the ' Death Room.' be- 
because all the Deverels had died in it." 

•* The chatterln' minx !" cried old Dorothy, 
fiercely. "She'd better hold her tongue than be 
tellin sich fool's tales." 

"Now you are vexed with her, Dolly, because 
you think she has frightened me about the room. I 
don't care how many have died in it— they never 
can come back to it, and I am sure it's not very in- 
viting quarters even for a ghost." 

" There, ma'am, don't talk such nonsense. I 
hate It. Come, now, you're all ready, so iust say 
your pravers, and Jump into bed as quick as ye 
can. and I'll go to my own room and do the same 
When you open your eyes, the first thing ye'll see, 
I hope, will be Master Willie." 

They conversed a littie longer, and after some 
ftirthersage admonition, Mrs. Wykes withdrew, hav- 
ing blown out the light and seen that all waa as 
nsnal; and now Mrs. Devere! lay there in that grue- 
some chamber quite alone. 

She had forgotten to draw the curtains, and the 
windows being unusually large, the moonlight 
streamed in. throwing the objects in the room into 
a sort of dusky relief, and giving some of them a 
strange and sinister aspect. 

Mrs. Deverel was trying to feel composed ; but 
since Dorothy's footstep had died away she had 
felt a slight return of her nervousness. 

She could not help recollecting that this was the 
••Death Room"— tue apartment where bo many 

J)eop]e had died, and where so many corpses had 
ain—stifr, white, smirking fixedly at vacancy— some 
of them possibly in this very bed I 

The conjecture waa too plausible to be agree- 
i^ble. and she tried her best to drive it from her 
mind. But it would not depart. In spite of her came 
mental images of people who had hovered about 
the bed. lookiug at what had lain in it. and then her 
fancy outlined a coffin on trestles before the fire- 
place there, and a cold wax mask just visible over 
the top. 

She felt like springing from the bed and shriek- 
ing for Mrs. Wykes ; but her self-control had not 
all gone, and with another efTort of will she con- 
quered this Impulse. 

" I shall lie still and close my eyes, and just as 
Dorothy said, perhapa, when I open them again, the 
first person I shall see will be Willie." 

Bat that was not to be. 



OHAFTEB III.— 80MKB0PT IL8B ALSO RETIBZ3. 

*' It's time we was in bed, and I shall be gohl^ 
for my eyes to heavy, and y^ moat be tired your- 
self." 

Dorothy sat in the kitchen with her nnwelcome 
visitor, evidentiy ill at ease. The atranprer had 
taken off her wraps. Tall and commanding she 
was. and, though more than forty years of age, still 
remarkably beautifnl. Her long nair, which had 
fallen down, was quite gray, and m some places even 
white. Her eyes were large and intensely black, ' 
and their fiery glances darted resUetsIy from point 
to point. On the table before thto amazon stood a 
tumbler of something very unsavory, very hot, and 
atoo. I am afraid, very strong, to which ever and 
anon she liberally paid her respects. 

'* And that gin I saw standmg at the window to 
your niece, yon say ?" remarked ahe, In a foil, romid, 
ellverv voice. 

"lify own darling sister's child,** asseverated 
Dorothy, with solemnity, "and staying here on a 
short visit." 

** Now, old Wykes, you know at yonr age ron 
wouldn't tell a falsehood— I won't eay the ooier 
coarse word." 

" Fm telling ye the truth, ma'am, and 111 thank 
yon not to question it," said the housekeeper, with 
an angry pucker of her thin lips. 

" What do yon mean, woman? and who are yon. 
If you please, to talk so sharply to a lady like me ? 
But, there, old Wykes, don't let tis quarrel. I al 
ways liked you, and we must still be friends. And 
so Mr. Deverel has gone away from Twyleigh ?" 

"Ay, and won't be back for a fortnight or longer. 
I should be yery lonesome without my niece, 
ma'am," said Dorothy, with a loud yawn. 

" Well, I see yon are sleepy, so just go np-stairs 
and fix my bed. and when it is ready come for me. 
To-morrow I shall be off again. What did yon think 
of that disguise, Dollv ? I made up for a regnlar 
stage gypsv In a melodrama, and t think I might 
have passed for Meg Merrilies anywhere." 

" I dare say," rejoined the housekeeper, who had 
never heard of Sir Walter's famous fcreation, and 
who now, having lighted another candle, was ready 
to mount the stairs. 

Dorothy gone, the handsome amazon winked at 
space, and leaning back laughed with hearty enjoy- 
ment, in which there was something sardonic, and 
even cruel. 

" So that old witch thinks she deceives me with 
her foolish story. What I heard was true— William 
Deverel is married, and that girl I saw at the win- 
dow was his wife. His wife? Humph I He law 
will have something to say on that pomt. I suspect. 
He would give me up for hert Jfe,whom he swore 
to love and be faithful to for ever! But she sha'o't 
have him— I'll kill her first." And now cautiously 
this peculiar lady rose and stepped to the closet and 
drew forth old Dorothy's medicinal bottie of brandy, 
and quickly made a potation. The draught was. 
alas ! not " craftily qualified " like Casslb's in the 
play, and in a moment Its results became apparent. 
The stranger's cheeks grew flushed, and her black 
eyes fierce and wild, and her actions partook ot the 
grotesque and startling. Up and d^wn the kitchen. 
singing and laughing to herself, she danced a queer 
Walpurgis dance, which was at Its height when Mrs. 
Wykes reappeared. 
"In the name o' mercy, what are ye doin* ^' 
The amazon burst into shrill hilarity. f 

" Playing one of the witches In * Macbeth '— 
wasn't it fine ♦ Well, If my room is ready let us go, 
for I've teased yon enough, old Dolly." 

Once more the housekeeper dragged her aching 
limbs up the stairs, and along the corridor to the 
apartment designed for her unwelcome and uncanny 
guest. She remained long enough to see the visitor 
undressed and in bed, and then went out. softiy 
locking the door behind her, and pocketing the key. 
Then she Ustened, bat there was no sound. 
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Dorothy shook her graj head with a gesture ot 
satisfactioD. 

'* She's safe now, and can't get oat till I let her 
in the morning/' —..-^ 

CHAPTEB nr.— DKrBBEL AWAKB8. 

D18MALLT critical must the drcnmstances have 
been to make old Dorothv tell an. nntroth ; bat it 
mast be admitted that all her solemn asseverations 
of William Deverel's absence from Twyleigh were 
false. 

Having locked the stranger in, the housekeeper 
went qmoklv and softly to the stody, where she foond 
Mr. Deverei nerveless and exhaosted with aoxietv. 

" She's sare to give no more trooble to-night, 
Master Willie, and, heaven be praised! is off in the 
mornin'." 

And with this nrologne, Mrs. Wykes recoanted to 
him the fabrications with whioh she had, with in- 
ward qnalms, regaled the trooblesome intruder. 
Macb relieved felt William Deverei. 

*• God bless yoa, Dolly !" he said, fervently. " If 
we can get her away this time, I shall take means 
to rid myself of her altogether. Where didyoa put 
her ?— not near my wife^s room ?'• 

** Tes, air ; bat that was the best place of all, for 
it has onlv the one door, and Pve took the key. ye 
see. ' She 8 as good as a mouse in a trap till to-mor* 
row. I put her in the, little blue chamber next to 
the — thp Death Room, sir." 

''Ay, I remember, and the walls are thick, so that 
if she ever made a noise during the night Blanche 
could not hear her. Very good, Dolly— and now 1 
Bhall Just lock mjrself in and curl up on that sofa 
there with my coat over me till you call me to-mor- 
row. The fire is burning very nicely, and I shall be 
quite comfortable." 

"Nothing more, sir?" 

•« Nothing, thanks." 

And ao Dorothy withdrew, and WQliam Deverei 

g reduced his pipe and tobacco, and drew up to the 
replace for a smoke, in a more placid ^ame of 
mind than he had been before during that evening. 
Worn out, he gcew drowsy, and by easy stages fell 
asleep. He piay have been thus slumbering two 
boors when suddenly he was wide awake. 

In his ears were ringing from some quarter of the 
house the most terrible siirieks and screams he bad 
ever listened to. 

For a few seconds his blood was frozen with hor* 
ror, and he was unable to move. Then he sprang 
up and rushed from the room. 



CHAFTfiR v.— IN THE DEATH-ROOM. 

It was past midnight when Mrs. Deverei swoke, 
as she comd tell by the position of the moon, which 
had made its course over the meridian and was 
slowly descending. Blanche had dreamed that old 
Dorothy waa still at her side, whispering : ** When 
ye open your eyes the first thing ye shall see will be 
Master Willie.'*^ 

Perfectly quiet was the room, and yet Mrs. Deve- 
ral felt curiously uneasy. 

After about a minute, her senses resumed their 
normal activity, and she thought she felt a cold 
draught blowing upon her from the direction of the 
south wall. Raising herself very slightly, she glanced 
toward that quarter of the chamber. Her heart 
flew to her throat— a square cavity was there, and 
in it stood a tall, shrpuded figure. 

The watcher could neither stir nor cry out. For 
tlie first time in her life she felt the supreme agony 
of real fright. The figure, with a noiseless step, 
slowly advanced, holding in its uplifted hand a huge 
knife. 

With unerring certainty this phantom approached 
the bed. and Blanche, with one last effort, sprang 
out to the fioor upon the other side just as the knife 
descended, boTying itself in the very spot where she 
had lain. 



The bright moonlight fell upon the spectre's face, 
and Mrs. Deverei recognized the face she had seen 
that night in the garden, the face &he had seen in 
her husband's miniature. 

And now began a frightful pursuit around the 
room. Blanche, although unable to cry out, stiU 
had the use of her limbs. She knew now that her 
murderous visitor was no ghostly one, but a living 
being, and no doubt a mamac. 

In $>ituations of extreme peril the mind seems to 
have preternatural activity. Mrs. Deverei reasoned 
that her assassin must be some mad beggar known 
to Dorothy, whom she had, in mistaken charity, 
agreed to shelter for the night, and the resemblance 
to the portrait could not be anything but a trick of 
fancy. 

The fury of the maniac— if such she were— at be- 
ing foiled was f ngbtful to see. With a cry of rage, she 
sprang round the bed toward Blanche, who ran from 
her and toward the door. 

Alas ! it was locked, and in the hurry of trying to 
open it, t1^ key came out and fell to the ground. 
The terrified young lady turned and stood again 
direcUy in front of her pursuer, and for the second 
time the knife flashed through the air and de- 
scended. 

But the aim was too wild to be effective, and once 
more Blanche darted away unhurt. Her voice had 
returned, and she uttered a succession of piercing 
screams. 

The assassin wheeled quickly and rushed toward 
her again ; a chair stood in the way ; Blanche did 
not see it, stumbled across It, and fell. The next in- 
stant she was in her enemy's clutch. 

"Have mercy!" shrieked the frightened girl— 
" have mercy ! Who are you ? I do not know you. 
I never did you any harm I" 

•«Who am I? I am William Deverel's lawful 
wife, and my name before marriage was Kate 
Emory. You never heard of it, I dare say : he took 
good cate you should not. He would like to cast me 
off, and put you in my place ; but he vvon't succeed, 
for you are in my power now, and 1 intend to kill 
you." 

We fight hard for precious life. Blanche, fragile 
and delicate, struggled with all that strength which 
despair is so well known to give, and even suc- 
ceeded in rising again to her feet. But the giant- 
ess had grappled her, and was trying to clutch her 
throat. 

" Help, Willie, help !" screamed the poor girl. 

"It is too late!" cried the other, exultingly. 
*'He can-t help you now, for he is not in the 
house !" 

" Help !*' shrieked Blanche, with a last despairing 
effort ; and at this moment with a crash the door 
burst open, and William Deverei rushed in. 

With a powerful blow be felled the amazon to the 
ground. Behind him followed old Dorothy with a 
lamp, which she set down on the table, and with 
clasped hands began to ejaculate : 

" Lord have mercy on us ! Pity, oh. Lord, and 
spare thy servant, a sinner !" and siniilar devout 
phrases. 

Blanche ran to her. 

" Take me from this house, Dorothy, for I have no 
right here. William Deverei is not my husband. I 
will go to my father's house and beg him to take me 
back— I will go if I most walk every step of the 
way !" 

She hurried from the room, the old woman, in a 
dream of bewilderment, following. 

On the ground lay the woman who claimed to be 
Deverel's lawful wife. Her temple was cut open, 
and a dark stream of blood poured down her cheek 
and mingled withjier gray hair. Deverei stood over 
her appalled. 

•* You've — you've given me my death-blew, 
Willie," she said, softly. " I didn't think you would 
ever strike me : but you have shed my bloodc I 
thought my Willie's hand would never be raised but 
in my defense— but it has killed me." 
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" Whj did joa cue ban V ba dtmandad. 

" Ob. WUIa, I IbTtd yoa •-— ' >— -^ — 
married bar. and I knair tod 
band bat nloa. and lb* tboDi. 
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"No, (lod belp ma.l cannot! I, a ioollah bo;, 
vai eially entrappad Into a mirriaga wiih an lui- 
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■enaea, I did not oonrider tl » nartiage." 
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WilUa," alM aatd, with ■ Utile acA, 
1 Darer ooea tbooght of money. 1 1< 
yooraeir — mj liaBdaome, noble boy. Bat it wu 
wtatg to atitte ma— a tarriUa blow, WflUa and It 
paina u ; and aae, the blood la rouolng all down my 

He looked on It with boirar aad asoBf "^^ ** 
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ttf nwB h&T« TbIU Ha knaw ibs h«d loT*d blm, 
poor tfalDB, DnMlflthly. Ho bad kioed thoae Upi 
wbera Ui>t ciimKa uatai wu ipreid he hosv Dot 
how oft, and hudj a Uma had tojed with Ihat Iodj; 
ba<r, grmf now, and gtalned witli the weirer'i llfs- 
)lde, Cat lUn teantlfDl. The tnemoiT of many a 
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doth ihe raveD o'er the Inrected hooM," and he 
oonid havs wept bitter tesn. 
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waa faint atid verj Ul. Aa ha riiaed her up to place 
bar in a ahair, ilia cancht the hand that tiad atrnck 
her, and ktaicd It eagarlj. 

" >Iy WtUle— mj dirlkg '." abe i^d, a Uttle 



Winter dr pierced me to the bone. Bat I aaw ber 

face iX the window, and then I knew It waa trae. I 
knew then why it waa that yoa would let eren yoor 
doft he near too to look In joar lace aDtnetimea ; 
batwoald not let me— yonrownwlle. Ikaew it waa 
tnie that anathar had my place at yonr flredde, 
while I waa out in the cold. It made me mad. 
Willie, and when 1 diaak tb« brandy, a devil took 



poaaenlou 
ber, poor 



Borry n 



D wan and hagnrd 
>nl7 wanted to be near yon. WlUle. Yod 
lu think ao mnch of me— why baa your heal 



:, poor child ; abe did not know and wag not la 
blame. Yon deceived her, Willie. Ob. yea don't 
know bow wtoiik and cmel It la to lore a poor girl 
from her home and break her heart. My bead pains 
Ko, and— and— I am afraid my eye la Injnred. Bot 
t fori^Te my Willie. I will never aay a reproaebnil 
word if I Ret well; bat I don't want to get well, 
dear, becaoae I— I— don't think yon will eter lore 

"liBte, every word jon ntter ia lortare; bat I 
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iihftll haT« to pay for idt (qUt* That poor girl ,haa 
goae home to her fathera. Be lives but a few milea 
n'om here, and in an hour or less the officers will 
be here to take me to prison.*' 

*• To prison, Willie !" 

** Yes. Don't yon know that I have commfttod a 
crime before the law— a great crime, and whst 
may justify me in my own eyes, will not hare a 
feather*s weight in a ooort of evidence. I am a lost 
mao !" 

" To prison r* she said, smoothing back her hair, 
dased. "No, they sliaU not take yon to prison, 
Willie. The only evidence of our marriage that ex- 
ists is the certlfloate. The chnrch was homed with 
all its records, and the clergyman is dead. Here 
is the certificate, darlings—she drew it from her 
bosom, and gave it to him->*' and now you are tree. 
If they accose yon of having ever made me your 
wife, you can deny me before them all, and only 
God and ourselves will know the truth." 

Wretched, unselfish creature ! With the hot tears 
streaming down his cheeks, he kissed her pale lips ; 
but now an ominous sound broke upon his ear— the 
clink of horseshoes. 

Blanche had found quick conveyanoe home, and 
had told her story. In that wild and, to some ex- 
tent, lawless region, a wrong such as Deverel had 
committed, he knew, would meet with instant and 
fearful retribution. His father-in-law. old Stephen 
Asbfleld, Jealous in honor, sudden and qnicK in 

Suarrel, had a code of his own, which was much 
ke that of Draco ; and his son, Dick, was a coarse 
ruflSan, who had always hated Deverel, and would 
like nothing better than an opportonl^ to take his 
life. They were comhig now with their retainers — 
the rough', cruel, but devoted tenants on their estate 
—and there wotild be little formality or weighing of 
evidence. 

" They are coming to lynch me, Kate !" said the 
frightened man, ** and I have not even a pistol. The 
doors are all open down-stairs, and they will easily 
cain admission, and— and, oh, woman ! see w hat you 
have done ! There is no place to go, no place to 
hide myself, no means of escape !" 

She bad been thmking intentlv. " Stop. Willie- 
there is the secret door by which I entered this room 
to-night. It guards the passage between this room 
snd the blue chamber, and that passage leads to 
the roof of the portico, low enough for you to jump 
from." 

" But, unfortunate creature, don't you see that 
you have unscrewed the iron clamps, and the door 
cannot be made secure again ?" 

He was frenzied. The party outside could be 
heard diamotmting, their spurs jingling as they 
sprang to the frozen ground. Kate Emory looked 
at the broken clamps in dismay. 

'* They are coming, and Dick Ashfield will shoot 
mo like a rat If I had only a weapon— anything — 
1 should die hard.'' 

•• I will save you yet. Willie," said his companion, 
with a new thought, *' if time is what you need. 
Could you escape if yon had from three to five mhi- 
utes start?" 

** Easily ; but there Is no time left, for I hear them 
alresdy on the stafrs !" 

•' Follow me I" she answered. 

She entered the passage between this room and 
the next through the secret door, and when Deverel 
had also disappeared there, the door was closed 
with a crash. 

On the floor lay the two iron clamps ; but now in 
the wall where they had been secured by stout 
screws, appeared two other clamps— in each place 
the five bent fingers of the human nand, holding the 
door to its position like steel claws. 



CHAPTRB YI.— THB OLAMPt OF THl 8ICRET DOOR. 

A MTNUTB afterward old Stephen Ashfield and his 
son Dick, followed by a crowd of firm hands, all 
armed and turbulent, entered the room. Old Ste- 



Jihen was an excellent type of the old-ftohioood. 
bx-hunting, deep-drinking souire. and his son a 
young man of the Tony Lumpkin sort. But Stephen 
Ashfield was a gentleman, and his English parents, 
who had come from over the ocean many a year 
ago. were of the landed gentry, and proud enough 
of their connections and descent. 

On the other hsnd, Dick was a ruffian — ^ignorant, 
brutal, and possessed ot all the bigotry which ever 
attends ignorance— and, except his love for sport,, 
had no cbsracteristio in common with his father. ' 
" The bird's flown!" he said, as he clattered in, 
looking round. '* Halloa! What's here?'* he ob- 
served the iron bands on the fioor ; then looking up 
he saw the white fingers holding the door abut. 
" Caution, good dog, caution !" he said, in a low 
voice. '* There's a dead point, father— rouse the 
cofvy." 

" I see— the villain has hid himself in that secret 
passage." said the old roan, investigating. ** It was 
built, I've heard, by his grandfather .who was a wQd 
one in his time they say ; but his father had the door 
shut up and them clamps put on, so that it could 
never be used again. Then in a ionder voioe he 
said, ** Uome out, Deverel. It's all np wHh yoa, 
man." 

There was no answer. Dick went over and 
hastily shook the door, but without moving it ; and 
then, much provoked, he hurled bhnself against it. 
This and aU nia eflorta were ineflbctive. 

He swore a roimd oath, and said : '* No half mea- 
sures wiUi him, father. Let me manage it." 

With an atrocious smile on his roond, cruel faee, 
he held his pistol bv the barrel, advanced a step, 
and raising it, brought the stock down on the white 
fingers clutchiog that door so devotedlv.and holding 
it with all the strength of love and despair to its 
place in the wall. The blow was a pitiless one ; it 
cracked the bones on which it fell, Md a moan fol- 
lowed from within. 

'*Stop!" said old Steve. "Thht ain't Mr. I 
wouldn't treat a beast so." 

** Let me alone, fkther," said Dick, tryiqg once 
more to get the barrier open. ** I know what I'm 
about and won't be interfered with." 

For the second time he raised the revolver and 
brought down the heavy butt on those daws (rf flesh 
which baflled him. The same low cry of pain came 
from behind the partition. 
" Dick," said the old man, " I forbid this !" 
** Don't meddle with me, fkther, if yon know 
what's best I" roared the enraged niffian. 

And now he rained down hia blows fttrionaly nntfl 
the fingers were beaten to a ielly. Then with a 
snarl of triumph he palled open the door and Kate 
Deverel fell into the room. It was a terrj^Io sight, 
and all drew back. 

** It's his wife !" shouted Dick. '*Ask her if she 
sin't, and be quick about it, for I think ahe's 
dying." 
Stephen Ashfield b^nt down. 
••Are you William Deverel's wife?" 
*' No," she said, faintly, a happy smile on her 
face, for she knew that by this time he must be (tee, 
** Woman," said tho old mao, solemnly, " yon are 
about to die and go before your Maker. Do not 
meet Him with a lie on your lips. Do yon swear 
that you were never married to \miiam Deverel?" 

•• f-I " 

" Hold !" interrupted a new voioe. <* Too shall 
noi swear to that lie. Gentlemen, I acknowledge all ; 
this woman is my true and lawful wifb— and here is 
the certificate to prove it." 

William Deverel re-entered by the secret door, and 
stood among tliem, pale and resolute, with the f^aper 
in his band. The aying woman uttered a low aob 
of despair. 
*' Oh, Willie, Willie, why did you come backf 
•'I might have saved myself," he continued; 
" but I felt that she was dyiiig, and it was my du^ 
to return. She is, indeed, ro^ wife, Mr. Ashfield, 
although so much older. Years ago I becane 
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Intetaated with mid married her. God knows ili« 
baa always been troa and faitbfal to me, and 
loved me for myself alone. How 1 retomed her 
affecuon I blash to remember; bnt I bad grown 
tired of her and fled, and once hearing the report 
ot her death, I was only too .glad to beUeTe it. 
1 married yoar daughter, thinking I was a widower 
—too late I learned that this was not so. Yon 
know now all of my miserable story. I surrender; 
do with me what yoo please.'^ 

" WeMl do that quick/' said Dick, ad?aiiciiig with 
his malign smile. 

*' Stand back!" ahoited the old man, stepping in 
front of him. " Son Biehard, yon^re my flesh and 
blood, and I love yon well, boy, bnt. by the beaTon 
above as, if too touch this man, Til pnt a bnllet 
through yoo 1" 

Old Stephen's face, naturally so ruddy, was now 
pale as deaUh He panted as he spoke, and in his 
hand he held a cocked pistol. 

Richard, visibly frightened, fell back. 

'*Deverel, you have behaved like a brave man,'* 
cootioned Stephen. *' Yoo might have escaped, I 
know; bnt wouldn't desert the woman who bad 
loved and been faithful to yon, nor let her die with a 
falsehood on her tongue to save yoo. Yoo hare 
been foolish, 1 know ; but all young men are so, and 
1 know I was at one time in my life. Here is my 
hand, and the man that hurts yon must hort me, 
tool" 

And now Deverel knelt by the side of the woman 
dying among them, and placed his arm round her 
neck, raising her head. The tears standing in his 
eyes, he kissed her. He could not speak* 

*' Yon love me a little yet, Willie." she wl^ispered, 
smiling, " don't yoo? I was always troe, snd never 
thought of any one bot yoo—my heart was yonrs, 
and will be until it is cold in death, which is only a 
few minutes away. Yon will be free, then, dear, 
and will never have cause to flee and hide from me 
again. Ob, how my teniple pains ! Bot 1 am happy 
—80 happy, because 1 die hi yonr arms, Willie, 
and the last face I shall look on Is yonrs. When — 
when 1 am gone, dress me in wiilte^tbe dress we 
were married in— voo know where to send for it— I 
have never worn it since that day— and I shall be 
beautiful again, jost as yon said I was then. Don't 
forget— and think ot me sometimes, Willie— and— 
dariing WUIie !" 

Her head drooped, she was gone, never to feel 
the grief or pain of this life again ; happy in another 
afld better, we may trust, for she had loved nmch. 
• • e e e e 

At a proper time, William Deverel and Blanche 
were remarried, but did not reside sgain at Twy- 
leigb. Old Stephen began to show signs of tailing, 
and as his son Dick showed himself very unfit to 
manage the affairs of the estate, this charge devolved 
upon Deverel. He filled the office worthily. 

Old Stephen it gone now, and William and his 
wife have the old place as all their own. At his 
father's death. Dick took his share of the inheritance 
and disappeared, and no one seems particolarly 
anzions to learn of his whereabouts. 



A Very Clever Mode of serving a writ was 
lately adopted by a llK>ndon attorney in the case of 
a bright, particular operatic star whom he cooldnt 
approach. He took a stage-bos. and, after die had 
finished a song, threw a bunquet. It was received 
with a fascinating smile. Nestling amidst the roses 
was a bfllet, but it did not prove to be particulariy 
doux. ** Victoria," exclaimed the lady, as her eyes 
caught that name when she tore it open behind the 
scenes*-" my name is not Victoria! Why, what's 
this? * Victoria, by the grace of God, greeting !' " 
The Queen's Bench insisted tliat it was good service, 
and she was arrested Just as she was about to play, 
when a kindly peer paid the money and saved her 
from a sponging boose. 



My Faithful Star. 

Dowx the moonpath. softly creeping. 

Came my little love to me ; 
Wakened from her first, fresh sleeping 

By my farewell melody. • 

Chaste and childlike, 'neath the moonbeams. 
Stood she there to hear my love ; 

Which, e'en through her deepest night-dreams, 
niaa had power her sool to move. 

Roond my ootstretched, fevered fingers 
Closed her soft and cooling paim; 

Round my heartstrings fondly lingers 
That loved touch, to pure and calnu 

Up unto the heavens then gszhig 

With those liquid wells of light- 
Up to heaven her white hand raising 
To the maiden Queen of Night, 

Bald she then— (I yet can hear her): 
*'As that moon and planet pale. 

Ever near, bot never nearer. 

Sadly through the nighvair sail; 

''So on earth, though doomed to sever 
(Tears her lifted eyes now fill), 

StQl onr hearts will cling for ever— 
Cling through parting, pain and Qll*' 

Thus she spoke, and softly creeping 
To my heart, one kiss she gave ; 

Then she left me, gently weeping- 
Left me, oh 1 so strong and brave* 

StiD beside me, ever glidiog 

Near me, vet. alas 1 so far ; 
Patient, watchful and oonfiding. 

Steals my fond and faitbfbl starl 



His Chost Story. 

Hb had dark, motinons, piratical eyes, and wore 
a large sombrero. We dnbbed him the Prodigal 
Son on his arrival in our little vUlage, for he bad left 
it ten years before— a wild seapegrace— to seek his 
fortune in California. 

Bomors of strange adventure reached ns throogh 
his letters to the fond and credolous parents, and 
when he returned, after so long an absence, the 
fatted calf was duly killed, and the prodigal feasted 
on veal. 

He had loet more fortunes than most men make : 
he had been almost scalped by Indians ; he had 
been poisoned by quicksilver in a Nevada mine ; he 
had dined ofl rattlesnake, and had many other curi- 
ous ezperienoes, among others a ghost story, which 
I was nivored with one evening. 

We were gatliered about a wood-fire on the 
hearth— the evening was stormy, sheets of rain 
beating against the window, the blast sobbing and 
moaning like a lost spirit, shutters creaking, sashes 
rattling, and a pertect roar of artillery over the 
roof. 

I had been invited to tea. and storm'Stald. It 
seemed impossible to go home that nighL I could 
not take the prodigal out In such a tempest— in* 
deed, he seemed to have an infinite ei^oyraent of 
home comfort, and had settled himself m the cozi- 
est chair, in the best place, with the air of one 
who had been tossed about enough in the worid, 
and who had a right to a haven of rest at last. 

** The very night for that ghost story," said the 
prodigal's ma, looking at him with an adoring 
glance. 

*' It will make the hair stand up on your head." 

«*Will it crimp it, I wonder f" I asked, vrith a 
laugh. ** If so. it will save me some trouble." 

^' He tells it that eloquent, too,*' said the good 
woman, innocently ; ** be coold write a book it lie 
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tried. Hit ftrlt reminds me of* The Oory Galoot of 
tlieGalteee.''' 

Tbe prodigtl'8 Unigh was not one of displessnre 
St his fbnd mother's enlogy, and It needed only a 
persosdinff word from me to tap, as it were, the 
foantsin or his eloquence, and draw forth the won- 
drous stresm. 

*' It wss in the Fall of the year— yes, rather late 
in the sesson— when I had this adTSnture. I l[oow 
the snow was white on sll the roads when I went 
out to Whitridge's that night. Fred SoloMs met me 
about six o'clock, in the camp. 

*« ' HoUo !* he cried ; * you're the man I want to 
see. Whitridge is gone !' 

** * I thought he wss booked the last time I was 
there, poor fellow !' I said. 

*' * Raving crasj sll last night!* said Fred. * Pomp 
and I could scsrcely keep him in bed. I promised 
the old dark you would come over there to-night— 
you know how superstitious those niggers are. I'll 
try and get a wink of the balmy, and be out there 
between one and two. Of course you'll do it, old 
feUow.* 

** *A1I right,' I answered, and swallowed the cup 
of coffee ss soon as possible. 

*' I had somehow lost my sppetite. I would not 
have admitted to the rough crowd about me that 
the news had so touched my hesrt Whitridge had 
been a companionable fellow. He bad come out for 
his health, and settled on a srasU rsnche sbout ten 
miles from our camp. He was a college graduate, 
and had loaned me tftTeral books— rare treasures at 
that time and in that region. I had felt drawn to him 
from the very firsL 

"A mulignant typhus had struck him down at the 
end of the Bummer, at first only a low, nenreless 
Ptate of the system— a smoldering Are which at last 
blazed out Into delirlnm and ferer. I had watched 
by him seYeral nights, and was prepared for the 
end; yet I felt unutterably melanoholT as I rode 
out on the lonely path st the tliooght of the youog 
life so suddenly ennfled out, like a rushlight 

*'AU nature seemed wrapped in her winding 
sheet, and a pale young moon just gave the scene 
a wefrd and ghasuy light It was a long ride, but 
the night was not cold; it was only dsaip, and 
seemed to wrap one up in Tsporous folds. 

** I was chilled through when I raached the honse, 
snd was glad to see the friendly blase of a flra on 
the hearth, and a comfortable chair drawn up befora 
it, when Pomp ushered me in. 

*< 1 think the poor fellow had suffered in his lonely 
▼igQ with death. His face was pale, or, rather, he 
hi^ that sort of mildewed hue, which tskes the 
place of pallor in his race. 

** * Massa Ned gone to glory, for sure,' he said, 
looking deeply affected. 

** I went in with him to the room whera the body ot 
my dead friend lay, and stood by the bed side for a 
moment. Tbe long, stiff flgun, oovered by a sheet, 
the marble stlllneM snd rigidity of the fsoe, the eyes 
weighed down with coins, the frosen lips, seemed 
but a pale phantom of the Uring, breathing man 
whom I had Known. 

** Where wen the esger eyes and laughing lips, fbll 
of jests and gentle mockery ? Some lines from a 
quaint Arabic poem came into my mind as I gazed : 

** ' I liave gone before your face; 
A moment's worth, a little space; 
When TOQ come where I have slept. 
Ye will wonder that ye wept* ** 

** Pomp shuffled uneasily. The presence of death 
was not cnngenislto him. 

*' ' Dinah^s got de misery in de baok powerful bad 
to-night, Mass Alick,* he said. ' You ain't gwine 
to be feared if I leS ye a bit, ara yer ? De cabin's 
mighty nesh, you know.' 

** * Not at all,* I answered ; * the dead cannot 
harm us.' 

** Pomp ca«t a timid look at the body. 

** * Lora, not He wouldn't hurt a flea when he 



was Urta', poor Massa Med!— and he done 'qoeafk 
me all Us ole elotbes.' Another glance at tbe eorpee 
as he edged out of the room, and a long breath as 
he fUriy stood in the other apartment, where the 
fire shed its cheery radianoe aromd. * GoUy ! but 
he was the Mneroeest massa ! ** Pomp." sea he, 
with his dyia* brefl, ** tske dem garmenta ; dar'a a 
white robe I'se gwine to wear, and I ain*t gwioe to 
want deee sto'-eioee any mo'." ' 

** * Thst*s a cram. Pomp,' I said, gravely ; and 
the darkey went out somewhat bewildered as to the 
significance of the word. 

** I sat down In the armchair, and made myaelf as 
comfortable as possible under the ci reu ni sia ncea. 
The room wss not in the bare Iwrraek-style of most 
of oar apartaients. There was a carpetoa the floor; 
a book-case ; a round table, on which stood a 
candle, aad even some pretty knick-knacks. A door 
opened from it teto the hall, and another into the 
room where poor Ned lay. His room also had a 
door opening into the hall. 

** Before 1 took my sest I ramembered that I had 
seen a saooerwith some saltpetn and a bit of flannel 
cloth lying Ui ft standing near the bed. 8o I went 
in and bathed his face with it, romoying the coins 
from his eyes, and raphtdng them afterward. Then 
, I draw op to the flra, and took a book. 
' ** It was HumlM>lt's 'Kosmos ' ; and I found ray mind 
wandering— I could not grasp great thoughts that 
night— so I looked about for something lighter. 
'Pickwick' was thera, and I opened it at r^idom. I 
had Just lost myself in the fun of 6am*s eyideace in 
court, when I was roused by the door swingfaig 
noiselessly open. 

** Yes, ft swung open, snd rilently a ignre stalked 
in. I shiyered as I looked up end met the ey»t.- 
the hoUow. sunken eyes of Ned Whitridge ! The 
winding-sheet was wrapped about him, and held by 
one wasted hand. His hair s^med wet with the 
saltpetra with which I had bathed hk face. He 
looked through me as if I bad not been there. 
Thera was no gleam of intelligence, no ezpreasion, 
in his face. It was like the f aoe of the dead. 

" I dsshed my hand across my eyes, as If to dis- 
pel the nightaara yisioo, snd he glidM out into the 
hall, as 1 gazed. After a second of stunned silenoe 
I dsshed out sfler him. He was gone. 

** I oonld not tell exactly where he had yaaisbed, 
but I walked into the room of death, firmly expect- 
ing to see the bed empty. Bnt no ! the body still 
lay there ; not a fold of the ghastly outlhie of the 
sheet had been stirred by any moyement 

** The coins still lay on the eyes— the stUT hands 
were OQtstretohed. There were drops of mofstare 
on the forehead ! As I stood and stared, the cold 
sweat broke out oyer me. It was eleariy not Ned 
whom I had seen. What then? I had always 
sneered at ghosts, and I would not belieye that I had 
seen one. I must haye been dozing, I thought— for 
one moment I must have glided among the phan- 
toms of dreamland— and as the deed man had been 
so largely in my thoughts, his figure had been the 
flrat to greet me in tliat shadowy scene. I went 
back to my seat with determination to keep awake. 
I stirred the fire into a blaze which was cheerful 
enough to frighten a ghost, and began once more at 
my reading. 1 succeeded in banishing the unpleas- 
ant experience from my mind. 1 had quite eettled 
it that I had been dozteg, and I found myself laugh- 
ing at Sam*a father and his remarks from the gal- 
lery. 

** I looked up and the smile fh>ze on my lips. It 
stood at the door once more and seemed to regard 
me with a mocking smile. The gfasstly liyld dps 
were parted— that is to ssy— but it was more utt 
a muscular contortion than a smile. The kind of e^ 
feet a galyanic battery might produce on a corpse. 
The blank, meantogless eyes were fixed on me bnt 
did not see me. Heavens ! I thought— it U Ned ! I 
can dor.bt it no longer. Is he in a trance, or Is he 
playing aome deUrious trick? U is Ned ; thera is the 
dripping saltpetra on his face 1 r 
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" The flgore |dJd«d by m« tt before, into Ned's 
room. I followed with shaking limbs, I most con- 
fess, and a strange whirring in my head! Good 
God I— the corpse lay motionless on the bed as be- 
fbre. I stood transfixed to the spot, starins as one 
demented into the fixed desd fsce. Was tiiere not 
the ghost o( a mocking smile about those pnrpie 
lips? Did not tlie eyes peep at me askance beneath 
the coins? I felt my brain reeling at the mystery. 

** * For God*s sake, Ned !' I cried, * hare done 
with thia fiarce ; if yon are not dead say so, and let 
OS thank God !' 

** How strangely my voice echoed tbroogh the 
silent room. I could hare counted my own heart- 
throbs as 1 stood there. But I watched in Tain for 
any stir In 'the dead face. The lips, with death's 
seal opon them, do not open to answer our most 
frensied cry^the eyes which have opened on 
eternity never look back. 

*' I did not dare to bathe the face again. My 
hands shook, and I began to feel a strange weakness 
in my knees. 1 went back again to my seat by the 
fire. 

*" If it comes once more I will call out I will 
seiie it, be it spirit or dCTil.* I thought I had not 
long to wait. Aa if answering my thought, once 
more it came. I took, then, a good long look— a 
critical estimate, as it were. I have forgotten to say 
that Ned was a handsome fellow— a golden-haired 
Aldbiades, There was no fault lb be found with hia 
face save thaUihe eyes ^re a trifle too near to- 
gether, and the chin a shade too pointed. Jl, too, 
displayed theee peculiaiiti^ The hollow, cavern* 
one eyes were Just the same ; the golden hair, slightly 
dimmed by moisture, was also the same shade— in 
fact, every pAit baffled roe. I was ready to swear 
* It tt Ned or his ghost' Yesl I could not doubt 
It longer. I had l^en ready enough— too resdv 
all my life— to war against flesh and olood, bnt this 
waa somethhig different. My hair stood up, with 
the disagreeable sensation of having been raised by 
a stiff breese. The blood through my veins suddenly 
seemed to sting me ; my lips grew dry when I tried 
to speak, but Icould not let it escape sgain. 

** 1 sprang forward and grappled it The srms 
were bony, nut sufflciently materialized for me to 
seise. It turned and closed on me with the strength 
of ten men. I could not doubt there was somethhig 

rretematoral now, for it lilted me up and down as u 
had been a child. Still I was a famous pugilist, 
and my art gave me some advantage. Once oiyhe 
deffinsnre, I felt angry, and that lent me courage^ I 
would have tussled with the foul fiend himself 
when my blood was up, and I rained down blows 
OB my atrange antagonist whenerer I had a chance. 

''At last we rolled together on the floor, end my 
foot caught the claw of the light stand on which the 
candle stood and upset it The flre was low. 
Scarcely a {desm shone on my ghostly opponent 
but it seemed that darkness and ught were alike to 
him. And all this time he had not ottered a sound. 
He panted like a runner, but never made the 
slightest exclamation at my blows. He seemed to 
rise reiVeshed from them, and renew the attack with 
mcreased vigor. 

*' My head swam, and a deadly Isintness threat- 
ened to end the contest when 1 heard a door shot 

*• * Help I help V I cried. ' Help ! for God sake !' 

** My voice sounded horribly hoarse and strange, 
but it reached the ears of Pomp and Fred Solmes. 

**As they entered the room, I fainted dead away. 
A mercifhl oblivion steeped my senses in forgetful- 
neas for a time. 

** When 1 recovered I was laid on some tiger-skins 
In one comer of the room. Fred Solmes held the 
brandy-bottle to my lips before he would suffer me 
to speak. Then I looked aroond. 

•• ' What have vou done with— if r I aaked, with 
a convulsive shuddering. 

** * Forgive me, Alick, old fellow. I would have 
told you about it If I had thought you would ever 
have encountered the poor wretch. I only learned 



It by chance myself, for Ned kept It close. What 
von saw was a twin-brother— insane. Ned brought 
him out here, hoping the climate might help bis 
disease. He hss always been harmless— stayed in his 
room and played iuneral— went looney over the 
death pf hb ladylove, I believe. But now this real 
desth has excited him I suppose, and made him 
troublesome. Few knew of nis beiog here at all, 
and it seems Pomp thought he had locked him up ail 
right but he got out of some window into another 
room, and so came down. It's shaken yon a good 
deal, hasn't it. old fellow?' 

'* Well, It bed shaken me to such an extent that I 
took to my bed with nervous fever that day» and did 
not step out again for a month." 



Mrs. Siddons's Cottage— West- 
bourne Farm. 

Thi celebrated trsgie actress, Mrs. Slddona, 
daughter of Roger Keinble, loved to get away from 
the noise of London. She resided for msny years 
at Westboume Farm, a cozy little structure swept 
away by the march of modem improvement Her 
husband has left us the following amusing descrip* 
|ion of the piece: 

** Would yon I'd Westboorae Farm describe? 
I'll do K, then, and free from gall ; 
For sure It would be sin to gibe 
A thing ao pretty and to smalL 

A poplar walk, if yon have strength, 
^Twill take a mtainte'a time to step tt ; 

Nay. certes, 'tis of such a length 

'Twould almost tire a frog to leap it 

But when the pleasnre-groimd is seen, 
Then what a burst comes on the view ! 

Its level walk. Its shaven green. 

For which a razor'a stroke would do. 

Now, pray be cautions when you enter. 

And curb your strides with much expansion ; 

Three paces take yon to the centre ; 

Three more you're close against the mansion. 

The mansion, cottsge, bouse or hut— 
Call't what you will— hss room wftUn 

To lodge the King of lillipnt. 

But not hia court nor yet his queen. 

The Utchen-gardea, tme to keeping. 

Has length and breadth and width In plenty ; 

A snsfl. If fairiy set a-creeping. 

Could scarce go round while you told twenty. 

Perhaps yon*ll cry, on hearing this, 
* What, everything so very small !' 

No: she that made it what it is 

Haa greatness that makes up for all." 

Mrs. Siddons resided here about 1806. when she 
was in the heittht of her fame. She retired from the 
stage June 29ih, 1812. 

Her last and fatal lllnees attacked her in April, 
1831, when she had reached her seventy-ttxth 
vear. It was the old enemy, erysipelas. She shook 
it off once more, however, in a degree ; bnt about 
six weeks afterward another and a fatal attack took 
place, and on the morning of the 8th of June she ex- 
pired, aJter a week of great suffering. 



Little Babette. 

•* The price?*' 

*' Three sous each, monsieur." 

It was the taller o( the two Englishmen that 
spoke, looking down at the little flgore before him 
with a surprised admiration on his handsome, scorn- 
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Inl face, and he laughed as he took np one of the 
smali bouquets which constitoted her stock in trade. 

** Three francs for this, ff you will futen it on my 
coat/' he said; and then, lor an instant, the girl's 
downcast lids were raised and she glanced np at 
him. 

'* Monsiear is too generons,*' she Answered. 

The ouiet tone and the bnsine<«Iilce manner in 
which tne little brown hands proceeded to affix the 
flowers to his coat, was, it was rery evident, 
scarcely what her customer had expected, and he, 
who had made the proposition more for the sake of 
seeing the eyes which were so persistently hidden 
ty the long lashes than for any other reason, felt a 
trifled piqued as the girl, after conoloding her bar- 
gain, tamed away without another look toward 

*'Wait % moment," he said, half-impatiently ; 
" yoi seem in a gteat honry. Have yon another 
bonch exactly like this?" 

** What nonsense !*' exclaimed his companion, 
nnder his breath. *' Come along, Peroyvale," lay- 
ing hit hand on his arm. " You don^t want the 
fiowera— and you^ve thrown away enough on them 
already ; " bot Percy vale, with a light laugh, drew 
away from him. 

** 1 do want them," he said, in English ; *' and, be- 
sides, isn't she is a pretty little thing ! Did yea ever 
see such eyes and hair? Ah. thanks!" as the girl, 
after tonting over her wares for a moment, held oat 
another of the bnnohea of flowers toward him. " Bnt 
that is not quite it. Look—" pointing: to his bouton- 
niere— ** there la a white blossom missing. Can yon 
anaoge it exactly ?" 

For the second time the girl looked up at him, 
and this time she blashed rosilv as she met his eyes. 

"It is moat easy, moHsieor,'' she answered; '*it 
is onlv to take one from another. See!— it is 
done." 

He took it from her hand and compared the two ; 
and then, looking askant at his friend, who was 
watching Um with an expression of grave disap- 

Sroval in his eyes, laid it back upon the tray. *' It 
for yon," he said ; ** the violets are like yoor eyes ; 
that bright yellow flower is like voar hair; I shall 
think of yon while I wear yoor flowers, and If yon 
keep thia yon wiH, perhaps, think of me— since 
they are Jnat alike," and ao, still smiling, he tamed 
away. laaving the flowers and money on her tray. 

*' She will sell those over again,^* said Maorice 
Bavenshaw, as his companion turned at the comer 
and looked back, and Percyvale answered care- 
lessly that it was verv likely that she woold^those 
peasant girls were always sharp at bargains ; bnt, 
though he anawered thns. that backward glance had 
ahown him his gift resting aecnrely on the trim 
bodice among the folds of the white kerchief, and 
had determined him to walk in the same direction 
to-morrow. 

Bat to-morrow a pair of wide blue eyes watched 
shyly trader their long lashes for the handsome, 
scomfU face which had looked opon her for the first 
time on the previous day. but watched in vain for 
three long days, and then he camtf. 

He lilted his hat to her this time aa deferenfiany 
as though she were a duchess, she thought, won- 
deringly, and then spoke, with his odd, English ac- 
cent 

'* I am too late, I see,** pointing to her empty 
tray. " Toa wfll perhaps remember me to-mor- 
row f* 

The ahy eyes did not look at him, hot a qnick 
blush came to the childiah. dimpled face as she 
lifted a comer of the white cloth which covered the 
little basket beaide her. 

"There is* vet one," she said, ''If monsiear will 
take it. It is like the one yon chose the other day." 

** Monsieur'* smiled as he took the knot of Aqw- 
ers, and smiled again as he watched the prettv, 
flushed face, and, smiling still, leaned carelessly 
against the sopport of the awning nnder which she 
sat and talked with her. 



His IHend, he told her, had gone away back to 
England, having been sent for snddenly, and he 
himself had decided to remain here in this qoaint 
little town nntil he could join Ravenshaw hi Paris. 

*^ Just think," be said, still watching her faee and 
wondering how it was that a mere peasant girl 
could be so marveloasly pretty, how anv- girl 
could be so marveloosly pretty, and yet be ao 
perfectly nnconsciooa of the fact ** foar long weeks, 
if not longer, in this doll place ! What shall I do* 
The country ,'perfaaps. wonid be preferable. Do yoa 
know where I coald obtain lodgings for a while f' 

" No, she did not know: there might be a chance 
In the village, bat she could not tell, aa she waa 
not much there— living on the oatskirts as she ^, 
end going there rarely. He might ask Pierre— lodi> 
csting a heavy-browed yoonr man In the distance, 
who was busijv engsfiea in dispoaing of the last of 
his wagon-load of vegetables ; bnt tne Kiglishmam 
declined making inquvies hi that direction. 

** J thought it might be that yoor father » hs 

began. 

The girl intenmpted him with a decisive shake of 
her pretty head. 

** I have no one bat grandm^re," she said, simply. 
" We two live alone. Pierre digs oar garden for 
as. and J tend it; and, hi the Sommer, I brhig 
flowers here." 

And then the Englishman, leaving the sobject of 
lodgings, and griming more and more interested to 
the gin, and Impressed by her Miderfhl beaoty, 
still lingered and talked antfl she rose to her feet 

*' It grows late," shAaid. *' Grandmfere will miss 
me. 1 must go." 

** Shall I not see von to-morrow ?" He was con- 
sciotis that he asked the oaestion ed^srly. and won- 
dered at himself for so doing. *' Sorely to-morrow, 
mademoiselle ?" 

" My name is Babette," she said ; and then the 
color deepening a little in her face: "Monsiear 
wishes his flowers to-morrow againt I will bring 
them." 

And so she left him, carrying her tray lightly fai 
one hand, and swinging her little basket la the 
other, her lithe flgure, lissome as a willow-branch, 
held gniceiuily erect, and her clamsy wooden shoes 
clattering cheerily along the stone pavement; bot 
never once looking back, althoogh the BbgUshman 
stood gazing after her onto she tmned the corner 
and disappeared. 

t> began Gilbert Peroyva1e*s aeqaahitanoe wMi 
e little Babette," as she was called among the 
market people : and so it waa that, before many 
days, he found himself walking beside her daily on 
her homeward way, carrying her tray and basket— 
he who had never deigned to do aoght of the fchid 
in all his indolent, luxnrioaa life before, bearing the 
burdena of a peasant girl!— and listening to her aa 
she talked in her childish way of herself and her 
home, and asked him qnestions of the great world 
beyond the town— of which he knew so mvcb and 
she nothing— with an interest which snrprfeed him- 
self. 

*' If I were not well acqoahited with myself, I 
shoald think I waa falling in love wKh that sweet 
little piece of simplicity," he tbonght. half-angrily. 
"Confoand it! how Ravenshaw would chaff me If 
he knew ; Vm deucedly riad be donH, however, for 
he wouldn*t stop at chaffing, bat would torn It Into 
preaching, and that I can't stand. Vm not goinr to 
harm the girl, bnt she's confonndedly pretty. In uat 
babyish way of hers, and it*s Just pour poster U 
ietnps, aa she doubtless nnderstands/' 

And so Gilbert Percyvale drifted on, selfishly en- 
joying the present, and taking no heed of the onhap- 
piness which the fntnre might, through him, brine 
to little Babette. 

The old grandmbre received him graciously. She 
had always believed some great good fortaoe 
would come to Babette some day. 8^e had been 
such a wonderful child always— so pretty, so gtiod, 
so bright 1 
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Had sh« not learned to read when the was a 
wee baby almost, and coold she not now read as 
well as tbe old cor^ wbo had first taught her ? and 
bad 8be not learned a little English, too, in tbe 
town ? and coold she not speak the queer, harsh 
words almost as well as monsieur nimself? A 
wonderlul child, troly ! 

And might it not be that the Blessed Virgin had 
sent this rich, handsome Englishman— handsome 
certainly, and rich assuredly, since all Englishmen 
were so— to be her husband ! 

And so, although she made no sign, either by 
word or look, even to Babette, she planned it over 
and over in her mind, as she sat in her sunny comer, 
and watched the two come daily from the town. 

It was a new experience to Gilbert Percyvale — 
this affair of his with ** the little Babette." He bad 
been an indolently selfish man always— a thorongbly 
bad man, though <n an aristocratic, gentlemanly 
way, which the world is always only too ready to 
excuse and condone— a man who had brought the 
bitterest tears a womsn can shed (Vom more than 
one pair of eyes as beautiful as Babette's own— a 
roan whose own will had been the mling power of 
his life—a man who had, -before he met JBabette, 
little faith in any man's honor (with the one excep' 
tion of his friend RaTenshaw) and no faHh in any 
woman's Tirtae. 

And yet, thia little peasant girl, acaroely more 
than a child in yearn, held him at bay aa no woman 
ever had bef^e ! 

It was her'erlect tmoonsoionsnesi of the possi- 
bility of evil which made^r so different from other 
women, he thought; her utter sincerity and un- 
questioning faith in him, which made it so abso- 
lutely imposMble for him to be otherwise than what 
ahe believed him to be. 

To Gilbert Percyvale's credit be It said— if credit 
there might be at all in such a case— that, profligate 
as had been his life heretofore, not once in all that 
four weeks did he say or do one thing which could 
cause Babette a sioffle thought less innocent and 
pure than those which were hers before she knew 
him. 

And yet it waa solely in Babette's own innocence 
and pmrity that her safety lay, not 4n his generosity, 
manlinesa or consideration for her ; for, although he, 
reckless and self-indulgent as he had always been, 
actually did not dare to express by word, look or 
manner the thoughts whidh were so often in his 
mind, he called himself a fool unnumbered limes 
daily for his unprecedented course toward her^ 

True, he had made love to her, but such love as 
he had never made to any woman before, and the 
tery novelty of the aflfair lent it an additional 
charm ; while Babette, believing in him utterly, felt 
that life had become brighter and sweeter than ahe 
had ever dreamed that it conid be. 

And so the days went by, each bringing the end 
nearer, until, at last, one evening as they stood by 
the little gate in the twilight. Gilbert Peroyvale 
lookio};: down at the fair dimpled face, and lightly 
touching the soft yellow hair, which, unbraided to 
please him, fell over bar ahonlderain ahining ripples, 
said gently : 

*' It has been a happy season, little one— has 
It not!— and all pleasant things must end. Raven- 
sbaw has sent for me. and 1 most go to-morrow.** 

•• To-morrow ?'* The girl's face paled fbr a mo- 
ment, and then she laughed softly, resting her head 
lightly against his shoulder. ** But yoo will oome 
back. Gilbert?" He had taoaht her to call him thia 
at the first. " It will not be for long?*' 

'* Do yoo, then, wish me to come back so mnch, 
Babette!" The arm which encircled her held her 
verv closely, and then, after a moment's silence, he 
Mid. speaking very slowly, almost as thoogh the 
words were forced from him aj^inst his will. 
*' There is perhaps another way. Do yoo love me, 
Babette?" 

She looked op, and, meeting his eyes, smiled and 
answered qoietly : 



'* Sorely, Gilbert, yoo cannot need to. ask me 
that!" 

Again he paused, looking away from her down 
the sreen »lope of the valley, and then, bowing piis 
handsome head suddenly, he kissed the pretty up- 
torned face* 

" Yoo can, then, if yoo will, go with me. little 
Babette. Think of it, little one, to the besntifnl 
Paris of which I have told you, with its wonoerf ul 
streets and houses, where everything is brip:ht and 
gay— so different from all yoo know here. We 
could be very happy there together — yoo and I. 
Babette, my darling, yoo will come?" 

Her face flushad and her eyes brightened aa she 
looked up into his earnest face ; but then, drawing 
a little away from him, ahe shook her head sorrow- 
foUy, 

" It woold be like heaven," she said, onder her 
breath ; *' but it cannot be now. Grandm^re ia 
failing, failing every day, and she haa no one but 
me. . I cannot leave her even to marry yoo. We 
must wait a Uttle. GUbert" 

Gilbert Peroyvale laughed a harsh, unpleasant 
laogh, albert It was so low, when he heard her an- 
swer ; he had not been thinking of marriage when 
he spoke. But already his better self Was asserting 
its dominion over the evil passions which had 
prompted hhn, at this last moment, to speak aa he 
bad done. 

*'it is well, Babette,'* he said; '<yoo have an- 
swered wisely for both of ua." 

And so when Gilbert Peroyvale tamed his back 
on the dreary old town on tbe morrow, he went 
alone. 

** Pardon, monsieor !" 

Maorice Ravenshaw, walking slowly along the 
bosy street after his nsoal iodolent fuhidn, turned 
in surprise -as he felt a liffht touch on his sleeve-^ 
surprise wiiich was not diminished aa his eyes fell 
on the fair-faced girl, in peasant'a dress, who stood 
before him. 

It was a pretty face which looked op at him— 
wonderlully pretty, though pale and wom and tired- 
looking, now — and some way it vaguely suggested 

to him that he had seen it somewhere before 

where, he could not telL 

** Pardon, monsieur," she said again, and then 
seeing tbe question in his face, she added, simply, 
** 1 am Babette. Ton doobti^ forgot me, since 
yoo saw me hot once. I wish only to ask for yoor 
friend, Monsieor Peroyvale." 

*• Peroyvale r» he repeated, wonderingly, and 
then it came back to him, the memory of the pretty 
flower-girl in the bosy market-place : and he looked 
at her sharply, but not nnkindly. ** What is it that 
Mademoiselle Babette wishes of my fViend ? and how 
comes she so far/rom home, here alone in Paris ?" 

" I am not alone." she said, quietly. *' The cur^ 
sent me to lame Marie, who came here firom our 
village years ago ; and I came to find yoor friend, 
because ,wben be went away in the Summer, he 
asked me to come with him, but I could not, as my 
grandmfere was growing weaker dailv, and I could 
not leave her even to marrv him. Now. however, 
she has gone, and, since there was nothing more 
to keep me, I came to find him. The Holy Virgin 
sent 'vou In my way, I think, to lead me to him ; it 
woold have been a weary search in this great city." 

Maurice Ravenshaw looked at her as she stood 
with her hands clasped before her like a little child, 
gazing op at him so Iranklv with her wide blue eyes 
—looked at her with a sudden pity on his face ; she 
was HO young, so pretty and so innocent, so foil of 
faith aod simple sincerity. What shoold he say to 
her? And so, to gain time, he asked another ques- 
tion. 

*• Would It not have been better to have written 
first?" he said ; but she answered, smiling: 

** The letter might have missed him. I knew I 
should not, and, besidee, I conld not bear to wait 
longer— it has been such a weary while ainee I saw 
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Iilm : " Mid thcD tonwtblng Id liii look lod naamr 
niada her p*iiM taddanlj. b<r irhll« Ilea growing 

anr binn codn to Ura! Tell n« what It li— where 
ii OUbertr- 

For ona momant U&DiIee [Uvauhaw wii rilent. 
nnd than, for the Ont time la bla nre, he told a d«- 
llbarata, premeditated and wlllfol Ka. 

" Barbetia." he eald, meaiiaaloaily adopting to- 
ward her tha tone one niM to a cfcUd to w^nm, lor 
tiB own good, aae ii ooiopelled to oaia* ramrtDg, 
althoagh pitjing It from Ibe TeiT bottom ol one i 
liaart the while—" Babetts, OUMrt PeroyTal* la 



"And can nothing ba done to help her!'' lald 
Hanrlee Ravenahaw. Ifing hi wait loi tha klnd- 
bennedUttle doctor, asba cama ont of lame Harle'a 
room, with hia round Taoe Tarj vraTe and aorrowlal. 
to aak Uie qnntion which ha had aaked m manr 
tlmu aince he hsd borne little Babatte ap thai 
narrow atiirway Id his armi two dafa before, and 
tha little doctor answered : 

" Nothing. II ia onlj a qnaaUan of tima,matidaar. 
She waa nttetl; broken down b; watching and 
anxiat; before aba itaHad f^om home, and the 
tonroe; waa too mach for her. It ia moat aad, 
monaiear, bnt IneTiUble." 

And >o tianriee went np to the little room whet* 
lama Harte aat bending OTar bar ambnridan by tha 
one window, and where, on the narrow bad, ixy 
little Babette, her pretty handa pluckjng at the 
coTeriet, her .vellow .hah' atl tnmblad aroand her 
vblta face, and her wide eTaa bright and mtlaa. 

"IamneailrTMadiio«,"ahaaaid,)ookuicnp at 



hin, and apaakbg Tarj But and eagcrif, aa b» 
tonehed her forebaad, amootblng th* tumbled hair 
gentlj back, bar hands lor one moment eearing 
thair wearj moln», " and to-morrow I go boiue, joa 
know. I cannot Y»j m ihb great Pari*. It itiaea 
me. It ehnkea me. II would kill me. 1 coald notata; 
here, ei an with Gilbert. I most go back— back to 
(be old hone and graadmfere. She mbaea me. I 
hear her call me In the nl^t, orer and OTer, 
■Babane, llllla Babette,' aba nid, ' mn jMMfe Ba- 
bette, come boma !' And I moil go. To-morrow— 
Bit, to-morrow, I will po." And to-morrow, when 
anrlca Ravanahaw climbed Ihe narrow, ttaep 
atah'a again, little Babette waa gone. 

Two dsja lalar Gilbert Perorrala recetred a brM 
note from hla tHend. 

.Join jon and j-onr wife on yonr trip to 

." It aaid . ■' nor can I make anT artanga- 

r ratoJn, Yon will pr^ — 
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iBoirea b* wild at 
miiw, II oonaidaratila k er taaa 
be aeoonatad for la part bj the greater a< 
th* Utter aet of alMMoa. Orer (61.000 kara bMn 
■pent daring tha tmf in rawarda lor the deatowitlen 
at noxlana anlmala and reptUea. ^ne eomplete 
Bgnrea for laat aeaaoa were M.3ST wM anlmala, and 
IT0,1S8 polaonoaa anakM UUad. 



a wild beaat. And 
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The Wedding Guest. 

SonTHDia iiDiiia*! Meinsd to Mr the sleepy Uttle 
town or BiJiljiew>l«rUMiwe«t JaaemonilDKBbaut 
tea jatn ago. The mail was [u, to be Rore. but 
Ui&tdid Qotaeem aalDclaattD aaeoiuit fortbs ripple 
of BKcltameDt going throagh ibe main atnet ; W 
thew&rwu over, and notbipg «t«rfllng to be ex- 
peoted. And Bridgewater was a place where no- 



ahop of tin Tillage, ittta , 

Hon tor a week, till tt remllT Mmnad a benafioial ioi- 
petoa to the alnggisii mb^, and alnuwt degirable, 
(hat a bead ahoiud be enokad now and then (or the 
public good. 

Thia momlQE snrapa stood abont taUdng ; old 
fannera left their wacona ctandiDg and peered 
tbraogh tlieir ■peetaolea at Ibe morntag piper ; 
jDiiDg giria ahawed an Hem to one aaotber. and 
■ome giggled, otlken looked graTa, Miooniing to 
their nature. Etalamatloiu ol " Wtao'd tutTa thoaglit 
It!" "I don't beHoTe It!" " ThM wlU take blm 
down « peg 1" etc., aounded on ererr aide. 
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When Arthur Brown, a jonng tbeoloffical 8ta- 
dent, took his very leisure way down the pretty 
street, with all its rose-gardens glowing with the 
the sweetness of Jnne, even he. abstracted as he 
was, noticed somethmg qaeer about the people. 
He had spent his vacations there for three yean, 
and had always been a sort ot Magnns Apollo among 
the Yillage girls. Indeed, they had burned inoensa 
before his shrine in a style Tery intoxicating to an 
onsophisticated yonng man. Latterly the araor had 
cooled somewhat, as his engagement with pretty 
Nora Fleming had been announced. Still he bad 
always loond himself most flatteringly welcomed 
witii smiles nnd bright looks till this morning. 

Surely there was something very mysterloas in tha 
way in which old Farmer Brooks eyed him under 
his bushy, gray eyebrows, and gave a grunt for a 
greeting ; and there was Miss Fiike giring him a 
most stately and distant nod, and the postmaster 
peering at him with an examining glance through 
nte spectacles. 

•• Pajper, nir? Oh, yes. sir— here's your morning 
paper," and. with the Times in his hand, he walked 
out. 

As he did so, he saw the villsge clergyman on the 
opposite side of the street. Be was. of course, quite 
Intimate with him, and crossed to speak to nim. 
He imagined that even the Reverend Clement Lane 
bowed Homewhat diflerentl v— more coldly than Bsnai. 

** Do tell me, my dear fellow,'' Arthur asked, im- 

Enlsively, ** has there been anv public calamity, or 
as all Bridgewater awakened hom the nightmare ? 
There is something singular about the people this 
morriing, or I am Uie victim of a mental delusion.'* 

"Then voa have not seen it?" ezdaimed the 
Reverend Clement 

"* Seen what V asked Arthur. 

** The notice which Is in the Time» this morning- 
it appears to refer to yon— but of course you can 
explain it." 

" Explain !" cried Arthur, in an excited tone— 
" where— what is it?"* 

The gentienisn turned to his paper and showed 
this notice. " If Arthur Brown, candidate for holy 
orders, is not lost to all manly pity or even common 
humanity, he will call at No. 21 Strawberry Alley, 
and see his sufliering and deserted wife, Betsy." 

Arthur burst into a laugh. 

*' Betsy— as if I could have a wife named Betsy.' ' 

** Then— there's nothing in it. Oh ! I beg pardon 
for supposing it— but you know poor human nature 
—I thought there might have been some early en- 
tanglement. Very ungenerous of me, I dare say. I 
was fufl of anxiety as you came up." 

*' Btit who could have perpetrated the infamous 
hoax ?" cried Arthur, seeing that it was no laughing 
matter. '* i didn't think I liad an enemy who would 
have done this. Think ! The bishop wiU see it- 
all my fellow-students, my college friends. Why, I 
should have to print a circular to contradict it eveiy- 
where. And the circulation of the paper is hn- 
mense. Thousands will read this who may never 
read the explanation. Why. even the people here 
who know me are inclined to believe it. I know by 
the portentous looks I have seen." 

"Yes,'* answered the other, sadly, *Mt is a falling 
of our nature to believe evil ot others. Knowing 
our own hearts is the chief reason, I suppose, and 
how prone to evil we are ourselves. Yon see even 
] ^' 

"Never mind," Arthur hastily intermpted; "I 
shall go at once to the city to ferret the thing out ; 
but no^I must see Nora nntt." 

Even while the two had been talking, in a farm- 
house just out ot the town, at a certain window 
where roses blushed and woodbine twined, two 
curly hends were bent over the same paper. The 
heads were so much alike that it needed a close 
observer to discover that tiie sun found more gold 
in the clustering curls of one than of the other, and 
that ^e forget-me-not eyes of one were shadowed 
by darker friogei^ These two heads belonged to 



old Farmer Fleming's twin daughters, and bore lit- 
tle resemblance to the rough, grizzled pate of the 
father. They were like twin cherries on a stalk — 
sweet, ftresh and rosy, and the wonder was how a 
man coald fall in love with one of them only. Bot 
Arthur Brown had accomplished it, and loimd won- 
drons shades of difl^renoe in Nora to distinguish 
her firom Dora. She bad, according to him, depths 
of tenderness, a keen appreciation, a sparkling lit- 
tle wit of her own, that were not to oe found in 
Dora. 1 soppoee the great difierence was that she 
loved him supremely, and that immediately dow- 
ered her with innumerable good qualities. 

Nora clutched tbe PM>er nervously. ** They 
ought to be proeeoQted for pubUshhsg such things." 
she cried—*' Betsy, indeed T' 

«* Bot <a&! Wouldn't it be dreadful if " b^an 

Dora. 

** DonH go on, Dora Fleming !*' exclaimed Nora, 
very wratttlUly. " You know it's a hoax— such a 
cruel one I Oh, poor Arthur ! I hope he'll cowhide 
the perpetrator or shoot him!— be ought to bo 
hnuflN" 

"Dear, dear !" exclaimed little Dora. " how posi- 
tive von are. There, I declare, comes fhther. He 
has heard the news, and 1 am sure from his looks he 
believes in Betsy." 

Farmer Fleming, a grnff old fellow, with a persis^ 
ent and melancholy belief in total depravity, came 
up in a great rage. He had little consideration for 
the feelings of his daughter, being ratlier a selfish 
old hunks, and averse to the separation of tbe twin 
cherries. 

'*! see you have read it, girls. Well— well, I 
hope it won't break your heart, Nora -, but what a 
blamed rascal " 

"I beg your pardon," said a suave and gentle- 
manly voice in the hall below. '* The door stood 
open and invited me in. So I see you have the 
hoax in your hand also— something quite original. 
is it not ?'^ 

The farmer stared. Surely the fellow was carry- 
ing it off with a high hand. 

"* Oh, a hoax— ahem— well, if it is a hoax. I'd 
give leese to the fellow that did it ; good Lord." 
And he wiped tbe perspiration oflT bis face and 
stared gloomily at Arthur Brown. 

"Oh 1 whoever did it shall be punished, if the law 
can reach him. I just came here to see Nora first, 
lest it should worry her." 

The farmer looked dubious. 

" Suppose I go with yon," he said. " I'd like to 
make sure '^ 

"That there's no Betsy!" exclaimed Arthur. 
*' Do ; nothing could suit me better." 

This readiness quite ^cleared the farmer's brow, 
and Nora was allowed to come down and cheer her 
downcast lover, till such time as ihey could start, 
with assnranoes of her perfect love and trust. The 
trip was, however, a fruitless one ; no traces of the 
deserted Betsy or of the perpetrator of the hoax 
could be found. A small boy bad broueht it to the 
office, and paid for its insertion. No one was 
found at the number and street given, and the two 
returned unsatisfied. The farmer was quite assured, 
however, of Arthur's innocence, and was possessed 
with an intense longing to meet the guilty one and 
puniah him with lus orawny fists. 

But Nora forfbt all the annoyaooe as she sat day 
after day at the window, where the fragrance of the 
June flowers floated in, and fashioned with her deft 
little fingers pretty pink-and-blue morning dresses, 
and Aleated up fleecy white ruches, and cut flounces, 
and Knotted ribbon, and did all sorts of enchanting 
work with a radiant glance now and then at the 
blue sky which seemed shining down fUll of hope 
and promise. The very birds seemed intoxicated 
with joy that Summer, and gave such firee concerts 
every day, in such a rollicking manner, that Nora 
declared they were " drunk with cherry-brandy.*' 
The roses, too, had never seemed so profuse, and 
every day the old shady, cool parloxwas adoraei 



with them till ft had an overdressed loolt, like tome 
old lady decorated too prnfusely. Then there were 
the strawberries, such great glowing, melting ones, 
the whole season seemed poaring out its largess 
and beauty before the two betrothed ones. 

At last the grandest and most important dress, 
which Nora did not trast herself to make, arrived 
from the town. It was only a pretty niu«lin, but 
filmy fine, with many lace- edged ruffleH, and creom- 
white. lustrous bows. Upon it lay the long bridal- 
vail, with iU orange-flower wreatli. and clusters of 
orange-buds to loop up the dress. Nora clasped her 
hands in an ecstasy of admiration when she saw it. 
and Dora looked on, too, somewhat envious of the 
beautiful drcsa, and with a silent resolve to have 
one iust like it when 

There was a little discussion whether Arthur 
should be permitted to >ee it that evening ; but the 
decision on that weighty question was postponed. 

While the girls had been bending their pretty 
heads over the box with the wedding finery, old 
Blodgett, the carrier, was putting on his cart, at the 
station three miles off. another box, directed to "A. 
^own. Esq., Bridge water, Penn." 

It was rather heavy, but the old fellow would 
not ask help lest he sliould be expected to pay a 
few cents for it, and there was nothing else to carry. 

" Looks pooty well banged-up— that *ere box 
does !" exclaimed one of the loafers, who was suck- 
ing his cane. 

•• Tell you what— reckon it was on the train that 
run ott— see it in the papers this morning. Run off 
a switch— no signal— everything went slappity-bang 
—four lives lost ! Oh, nobody to blame, of course. 
It was down to—down to Stinger's Junction. I'll 
lay anything that air box was onto that air train," 
answered another lounger, looking at it with the 
keen interest of people who have nothing to do. 

Old Blodgett had ti|)ped the box into his cart un- 
aided, and, looking around in a melancholy way, 
assured himself there was nothing else, and drove 
slowly off. 

He was a fellow of considerable speculative 
powers, however, and he cast a curious look now 
an<i then at the box, u hich was somewhat unusual 
in shape long but not high, and somewhat rickety, 
too, a board being loose at one end, as if it had 
passed through some great upheaval. 

** Dang it !** said the carrier— who was profane in 
a mild, rural way—*' I wonder now what that air 
young dominie's got here ? Curious shape for ftirni- 
tur', and reckon ^aint his wedding garments, nor a 
present for Nory, neither— can't be." 

He jogged on a little while longer in a meditative 
way. 

" Mouffht be a new- fashion planner, with its legs 
out, packed up separate. Reckon that's it." 

And the old horse pricked up his ears at that de- 
eiaion. and went on. 

But. unfortunately for old Blodgett's integrity, 
the road alter a while wound into a very lonely 
spot. Trees shut out any curious observers , there 
was no other vehicle in sight, and there was that 
board so temptingly loose. 

*• Flls^rate fellow, that young parson !'* Blodgett 
iMd, scratching bis bead. '' Lor', now ! he'd just 
18 lieve show me everything in Utut box — 'tany rate, 
Pd better make that air board secure, or the hull 
caboodle will fall to pieces.'* 

So he turned around, and, with a slight eflort, 
pulled up the board. 

At the fir^t glance he gave a lond exclamation, 
and staggered to his seat again. He bad seen within 
the box a coflBn. 

The first audible word he ottered after that was 
"Thunder!" 

The old horse stood ttHL as if paralyzed. The 
woods appeared strangely coill and silent. It was an 
awful thought to the old man— th<it he was there 
alone with that coffin I 

He bad never carried snoh horrible flight before, 
fbr sarely be knew, by the ir^ht, that the coffin 



was not empty ! Something ghastly must be lying 
within, and it drew him by a horrible fascination to 
look again. 

The sweat came out in great drops on his tanned 
forehead as he did so. 

The same shock which had loosened the board Of 
the box had so jarred the coffin tliat the piece 
which covers the face was easily lifted, ana the 
terrified carrier found himself staring at a strange 
apparition. 

A woman, ghost-like, yet bride-like ! A strange, 
old and wont face, with a youthful bridal-vail falling 
from the head, and an orange- wreath on the faded 
hair. The rest was hidden from him. The cover fell 
from his shaking hands as he ejaculated : 

•• Betsy, or I'm blowed :" 

He sat nerveless and unable to move for a few mo- 
ments, and then began, as was his fashion, to 
meditate aloud : 

"if anybody thinks I'm gofn to deliver corpses, 
they're mistaken. No. sir; 1 ain't a-goin' into a 
new line at my time of life, and corpses ain't invitin'. 
He wouldn't thank me for deliverin' on it, either. 
Thunder! how he would stare to have Betsy — 
s'pose it is Betsy — arrive in this onexpected 
manner' 



er ! Come to the weddhi', as you mou^ht say, 
though I'll bet a pile she never had no invitation ! 
Lor'T what a go this is, anyhow !" 

He was, indeed, in a predicament of the most on- 
comfortable kind, for it was known that he bad 
taken the box to deliver. Still, Mr. Brown was to 
be married the next day. and then go away at once, 
so he might escape questioning. 

The best way would be to bury the whole. But 
he could not stop then — he had no implements, 
either. 

'* Pooty hard, too," he ruminated, " ef I've got to 
go to work bnryin' other folks' corpses! 'Tain't 
none of my funeral, either, and it's a mean kind o' 
thing to do, shovin' off a corpse on a feller in this 
style. I'll leave it. anyhow, and resk it." 

So he lifted the box down carefully, having first 
driven in a nail to secure the loose board, lest the 
ghastly face in its strange bridal array should meet 
his fearful eye. 

I'hen he dragged it a little to one side among the 
bushes, and whipping up the old horse, who had 
seemed to eye the whole transaction doubtfully, be 
sped along the road in a most imusoal fashion for 
him. 

He had been gone about an hour, when another 
vehicle appeared slowly jogging along. It was 
Farmer Fleming's farm-wagon, and the man who 
drove it was Solomon Pike— oddly enough called 
Solomon, as he conspicuously lacked wisdom, and 
was indeed somen bat deficient. But he was a good 
worker where there were brains to superintend him, 
and Farmer Fleming furnished the brains. 

Solomon was chewing a straw and thinking of 
nothing at all, as usual, when he came to this spot. 

"By jinks!" he suddenly exclaimed, "theie's 
saxifrax! Now I'll jest lay in a supply— it's so 
cheerin' in church, 
tenthty fust-rate 
it's strengthenin, 

So he laid down the reins, and, clambering down, 
was soon among the bushes. 

" Jiminy !" he cried, as he caught sight of the box. 
•* I declare, thia is queer! *Mr. Brown !*—wljy, 
that's Miss N<>ry's beau ! Some weddin' things, I 
suppose, but how the dickens did it come here? 
Why, it's bigger nor that air box 1 took np this 
mornin' with ner weddin'-dress ! Can't be his wed- 
din'-dress— ha ! ha ! It's a hand-organ, maybe, or 
a — well, it's real providential 1 come by. Some 
drunken fellow, maybe, let It fall. Y\\ take It along 
fur as our house, anyway. Well, it's heavy enoogh 
—perhaps it*s books. Takes a mighty lot o' books 
to hold the gospel." And Solomon looked about 
for some sassafras deliberately after he had arranged 
the box, and chewing that toothsome end, made hit 
way to the farm. 
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THE WEDDINO GUKST. 



It was by this time five o^clock in the lovelj June 
afteroooD. Arthur had arrived, and was aeated 
with Nora in the cool, shaded parlor, disooasiiig 
some weighty matter, no doobt. lor the two heads 
were rerr near together. 

He had come to take tea and spend the last even- 
ing of lier girl Ufe with his beloved. An exclamation 
from Dora startled them. 

" Wliat, Solomon, another wedding-present? Why, 
this is something important" 

Dora stood at the gate looking at the cart and its 
contents. 

"Ob. DO, miss, this here's far the groom,'* an- 
swered Solomon, with a grin. " Bride ain't goin* to 
have all this time — *tainH fair, any way.*' 

" Bat why are voa bringing it, thenT' answered 
Dora, who was a uttle disappointed that there was 
nothing to open and discuss. 

" Lor*. nUss, I picked it ap on the road in the 
most inconaeooent manner,*' answered Solomon, 
whose vooabmarr was somewhat mixed. 

This conversation had drawn the two others from 
the parlor, nnd Farmer Fleming from the well, 
where he bad been plunging bis face in cold water. 

" Ob. Arthor!" exclaimed Nora, in the most win- 
ning way. '* some one has been sending you some- 
thing atlast--how nice! Do let us have a little 
peep. It's something valuable, I'm sure." 

Arthur stood looking at the box in a rather stupe- 
fied way. I can't think of any one—it's very oda,*' 
be ejaculated. 

" Oh, do let him bring it in and open it?'* pleaded 
Nora, " it there's anything I do dote on it's opening 
parcels nnd boxes. It is the great charm m getting 
married." 

" I ought to punish you for that speech by leaving 
this closed.' answered Arthur, ** but as the hero 
says in 'She stoops to conquer,' 1 don't in the 
least mind disappointing you, but 1 can't bear to 
disappoint myseli. I, too, feel curious about this 
mysterious box. So, Solomon, Just Uke hold-^why , 
how did you manage it alone ?— and we'll carry it 
round to the back-yard." 

So it was taken to the back porch, and all stood 
expectant. Even the old farmer, though he would 
not look eager, was at the kitchen-door, where he 
could have a good sight 

" It looks as if it had been tampered with !" ex- 
claimed Arthur, eying the box. *' Now suppose 
some distant relative had expired in the mines at 
California, and feeUng his last moment approaching 

had freighted this box with gold nuggets My 

God!" 

For, while he had been talking in this Jesting way, 
a slight tonch from the hatchet had removed the loose 
board, and there lay the wraith-like figure in the 
strange bridal^ress, like a ghost from some old 
weddmg twenty years ago. 

Nora stood near enough to catch a glimpse of 
that strange, ghastly face, with the orange-wreath 
and lace about it, in such horrible mockery of death. 

Arthur Brown had staggered back from it, and 
6to<^ leaning against the side of tlie door, for a mo- 
ment faint and sick. Nora fled to him, and clang to 
his arm. 

" What— oh, what does it mean?*' she whispered, 
with white lips. 

" I am as ignorant as you are," answered Arthur. 
" It's a ghasUv Joke, and I seem the victim of some 
infernal plot.'' 

"Then it's not— Betsy?" asked Dora, getthig as 
far away fV'om the terrible object as possible. 

" It may be Betsy, for I have not been able to find 
who $he is ; but I give you my word of honor I 
never saw this woman's face before !" exclaimed 
Arthur. 

"/ believe you, darling." whispered Nora, and 
Arthur gave the little hand a loving squeeze. 

But old Fleming came forward wrathfully. 

•• Now, this here** the last act in the comedy," he 
said. *' You may be innocent or not, but all these 
things is suspicioos, and I've had enough on 'em. 



Why, it*s like a dime novel, and I doa*t waat no 
dime novel experiences in my family. Yoa'd oMige 
me very mnch if you'd just take that body oat of the 
way. It's uncomfortable bavin' folka around that 
has such queer things happenin' to 'em. Aa for the 
weddin', it's postponed inaefinite.'* 

Nora burst into tears, and Arthur turned ghastly 
pale. 

" I can scarcely blame yoa, Mr. Flenung; bat I 
feel sure that this is the result of some accioeiit. and 
is not intended for me at all. I am confident 1 can 
get at the bottom of the mystery in time." 

"And the invitations are all out." sobbed Nora. 

" Take 'em in again," snapped the father, sav- 

^' It will all come right," whispered Arthur. ^ Do 
not despair. I shall not give yen ap." 

"And the beautilui wedding-cake," murmured 
Nora. 

" Well eat it," said old Heming. ""lUke wed- 
ding-cake." 

" No, indeed !" answered Nora, with spirit. " It 
will keep good a year, and before that time Arthur 
will have made aU plain." 

Arthur gave the roung g^ri a grateful look, bowed 
to the tanner, and left, saying: 

" I will relieve you all of that box as soon as I can 
find any one to take it." 

Then, with a sudden inspiration, he started to the 
post-office. He discovered, on inquiry, that there 
was a Bridgewater in a!most every State in the 
Union, and in the course of an hour he had dispatched 
information regarding the box to the postmaster in 
each. 

Nora in the meantime had laid away the pretty 
wedding-dress with tears, but still not for one mo- 
ment did she falter in her faith. The event, the 
postponement of the wedding, and the various ac- 
counts of tlie matter had convulsed the whole town 
like a social earthquake. Nora would not see the 
many curious visitors who called, so Dora was 
obliged over and over again to recount the strange 
event, till she said it haunted her like a nightmare. 

And every day Nora watched the road, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the handsome face of her lover 
coming to breathe hope and courage ioto her heart 

Well, it was only four days, bat it seemed an age 
to her, when she saw him coming at a desperate 

{)ace. As he approached the house, he held up two 
etters in a triumphant way, and Nora knew that 
her dehverance was at hand. 

*^Itwa8 a mistake, as I knewt" he exclaimed, 
breathlessly. " Here is a letter (torn the postmas- 
ter of Bridgewater, Tennessee, and from Mr. A. 
Brown, of that place. Ton see how it happened. 
They took it for Penn., Instead of Tenn.— a mistake 
of only one letter— but, oh ! the mischief It has made 
—let me read Mr. Brown's letter : 

" ' Dear Sir— Yours of the 15th Just recelyed, and 
it throws light on the strange non-arrivid of the 
body of my aunt. Miss AUnira Tabboth, which was 
sent fVom near Hudson aboot a week ago. My 
aunt, who had gone to apend the summer with her 
abter at her country-place in that violnity, was sud- 
denly taken ill with a congestive chill, and died 
after a fsw hours. Owing to an eccentricity, caused 
by an early sorrow, my aunt always carried with 
her the bridal-dreas which the death of her be- 
trothed had prevented her firom wearing. It was 
her wish, known to us ^. that she ahonld be ar- 
rayed for her last sleep in this dress, and so it was 
done in accordance to her desire. We have reason 
to believe, fh)m the Jarred condition o^ the box, 
whiph you state, that it was on the train which had 
a collision latelv, and sofTered fjrom that Hoping 
you will kindly forward and send bill of expenses, I 
remain, yours truly, Alfsbd Bbown.'" 

" So, my darling, hurrah for the wedding I" cried 
Arthur. "I've fovnd oot abpat Betiiy." 

"Oh. who was it?" cried Nora, nestling ap to him 
with Joyous haart 
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''A tpitefol old bean of vom ; shall I shoot him V* 
** Ob» no !'' exclaimed Nora, blushing ; " be can- 
not barm ns now.** 

Even old Fleming was forced to yield in the face 
of BOob evidence, and the wedding-bells rang at lasU 



The Oaptain of the Forecastle's Yarn. 

Thbbi- AND-Firrr rears ago, sir, I was an *' or- 
dinary seaman " on board the Viper, one of the 
cmisers of the Honorable East India Company. She 
was a ten-gon brig-of-war, having a complement of 
sixty-five officers and men, At the time of which I 
am aboat to speak we were lying at anchor In 
Bnshire Roads, and onr captain had gone ashore to 
breakfast with the government agent, leaving his 
exocotive officer, Oeatenant Carmthers, in com- 
mand. 

There were several native craft lying in the road- 
stead, and among others were foor larse * dhows ' 
belonging to the pirates who lived on raat portion 
of the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf that ex- 
tends fh>m Raa Mnssendom to beyond Ras el Khai- 
mab, a part of the littoral that was always called 
* The Pirate Coast,' and which was totally unex- 
plored by Europeans. The Indian navy had not 
then undertaken the elaborate snrveys which sub- 
sequently robbed the * Pirate Coast * of half its ter- 
rors, for it was reported, and with troth, that the 
entire coast-line was begfirt with shoals and reef^ 
and other maritime dangers, it was a matter of 
notoriety that these Jowassamee phiites attacked 
all vessels trading in the Quit, and so complete had 
been their system of robbery that English shipping 
always sought the convoy of a company's cruiser 
or man-of-war of some nationality. Not only did 
they carry this practice of pillaging to a system, 
but they were also guilty of^the greatest cruelties 
to their captives. It was the invariable cnstom of 
the Jowassamee to put to death all prisoners. But 
if these had offered a gallant, though unavailing re- 
sistance, and had thereby entailed a loss upon them, 
thenthe victors slaughtered the hapless wretches 
with the most refined tortures. Notwithstanding 
this, the commanding officers of the cruisers of the 
Indian navy serving on the Persian Golf station had 
one and ns received explicit orders from the Bora- 
bay government not to molest the pirates in the 
prosecution of their mild porsuits of pillaging 
traders and murdering their crews, and all naval 
officers were instructed only to fire upon them in 
the event of their first opening fire upon their com- 
mands. Of such an act of temerity the Jowassamee 
pirates had hitherto been guiltless; audacious as 
tiiey had become in attacking merchant ships 
manned with European crews, owing to the amaz- 
ing mipunity they enjoyed, still as yet they had not 
dared to attack ships of war of the great trading 
company that was so soon to overshadow with its 
might the Eastern world, and it was' never for a 
moment thought that they would attempt such a 
rash act. To resume my narrative : 

On this pleasant morning, the captain, as I have 
said, had gone ashore about five o'clock to partake 
of the agent's hospitality, and to confer regarding 
some treasure he had on board. Two hours after 
his departure the commander of one of the large 
piratical dhows came alongside in his dingey, and 
expressed a wish to communicate with the com- 
manding officer of the Viper. Ueutenant Carruth- 
ers at once asked the pirate chief to come on deck. 
I was on duty at the gangway acting for the 
quartermaster, and well remember the form and 
visage of the dusky freebooter as he stepped up the 
low sides of the cruiser, disdaining the use of the 
'* man ropes " that hang over the side to assist visit- 
ors. Directly this man reached the deck, and before 
he even had the courtesy to salute the represent- 
ative of a power mightier far than thkt to which 
he owed allegiance, he cast quick, searching glances | 



around the ship. The yoimg Uentenant waited in 
dignified silence until the Arab chieftain— so differ 
ent from the generality of his race, who, whatever 
may be their characteristios, bear ever about them 
the impress of nature's nobility— had remembered 
what was due to bis rank, and bad saluted the 
quarter-deck of the ship. The Arab soon recovered 
his self-possession, ana seemed annoyed with him- 
self, for, making a deep obdsanoe, he muttered an 
excuse for liis apparent mdeness, while his dark- 
brown cheek flouied np with conscious shame. 
There was something in all this that looked sinister, 
and though of tender years, I felt a ceruin fear 
take possesalon of me, accompanied with a sense 
of insecurity. This man waa not to be trusted, I 
thought. His countenance waa certainly not re- 
assuring, while his personal ^pearance was that of 
a man fblly capable, as fisr aa great muscular de- 
velopment went, of carrying out any scheme, sug- 
gested by a bold and reckless spirit. 

The Jowassamee leader, prodncing a paper, 
stated that he hi^ received an order fVom the 
British agent in Bnshire to be supplied with a 
certain amount of powder and round shot flrom the 
magazine of the Viper. He said the Jowassamee 
vessels lyhig at anchor, of which he was com- 
mander, were about to proceed on a eruiae, and 
having run out of thehr ammunition, he had applied 
for and received the necessair permission, and liad, 
indeed, paid beforehand for the articles requhred. 

So saying, the Arab produced the order for tho 
delivery of the ammunition, and the receipt for the 
money paid over : both were in regular form, and 
were signed by the East India Company's agent. 
Our acting commander had no choice but to supply 
the necesMries. It had always been the custom for 
the commanding officers of ships-of-war to honor 
the drafts of the Political Residents of the Persian 
Gulf and elsewhere, and he knew his superior had 
on a previous occasion similarly obliged nis friend. 
So Lieutenant Carrothers at once consented to make 
over the ammunition reooired. The magazine and 
shot-locker were accordingly opened, and the six- 
pounder cartridges, with an equal number of shot, 
passed into the native boat. I fbrget how many 
rounds were supplied, but the Arab commodore, 
having come in a large dingey, was able to carry 
away the entire supply. He then saluted the Eng- 
Msh officer with a studied politeness, uid, thanking 
him, descended into his boat. 

Half an hour passed by, and soon our men were 
piped to breakfast It so happened this day (it was 
Saturday) was set apart for the weekly cleansing of 
the lower-deck ; it was called *' lower-deck day '* 
among us forward. The little Viper, like most craft 
of her tonnage, carried only one deck below, and 
this was of the nature denominated " flying lower- 
deck "—that is, it was composed entirely ofoatches 
which rested on cross-pieces or carlines, and be- 
neath it were stowed all the gear and purser^s 
stores. When the lower-deck was about to be 
cleaned the first order given was, ** Up all lower- 
deck batches"; and they were carried up above to 
be scrubbed ; of conrse, all the arms and mess-frear 
were also passed np, and the men that day always 
had their meals on deck in anything but comfort, 
though somehow the Viper's boys never cared about 
the discomfort. I suppose we were accustomed to 
it; though, in truth. I think sailors nowadays are not 
such a hardy race of men as they used to bo when 
I was a boy. It is the foshion now to pet and spoil 
your sailor as well as your soldier. 1 enter into these 

Earticulars for an object, as it turned out that if it 
ad not been " lower-deck day " matters might have 
gone rather differently with the bonny little Viper. 
The lower-deck hatches had been passed up, the 
saild had been loosed to dry^whicn was another 
peculiar feature of this day— and the sailors had all 

Sme to breakfast to refresh the inner man before 
e day's work of scrubbing and *' holystoning" 
everything that could be made to look cleaner and 
more shipshape by the process. The men squatted 
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THE CAPTAIN OP THE FORECASTLES YARN. 



aboat the deck in menes. each niees with itt brigltt 
array ot tin pots and panoikina, and buckets wiih 
brass hoops contaiDing the tea. Jack was SDjoying 
himself according to his wont, cracking together his 
jokes and his hard, weevily biscoit, and washing 
down the mixtore with copioosdraoghts of the liooid 
that cheers but not inebriates, thoagh from the bot- 
tom ot his heart he entertained a wish, to which he 
f^qoently gare utterance, that the weak tea could 
l>e ^transposed Into potent <* Jamaiky/' when he 
would both cheer and be inebriate. Suddenly a cir 
was raised, *' The dhows are under way, and stand- 
ing toward ns/* and the qnartermaster, who gave ut- 
terance to it, sprang down below to the officers who 
were breakfasting together in the wardroom. 

There waa an npnaing of every man from the 
deck, about which the messes were scattered : mess- 
kit was thrown on one side, and we all ruaned to 
the side to see what was in the wind. There, sure 
enoogh, were bearing down upon as the whole 
squadron ot dhows. 

No doubt could be entertained of their intention, 
for not only were thoT steering for us. but their 
decks were crowded with the pirattcal crews, who, 
all armed to the teeth for boarding, were even now 
filling the air with shouts and yells of triumph. In 
an iitttant our offioert oame tomblhig up from be- 
low. Lieutenant Carrathers shouted out, ** All hands 
make sail !" and, himsell springing forward, cut the 
cable by which we were anchored. With the pres- 
ence ot mind of a brave man and the inatioct of a 
true seaman, he knew that the primary considora* 
tion was to get the ship under sail, for then he could 
bring his superior seamanship and the amartoess of 
his men as elements into the contest. Providentially, 
the sails were at the time loosed to a * bowline/ so 
that they could be expeditiously sheeted home and 
hoisted up. With the perfect discipline ol old men- 
o*-war's men we all repaired to our stations for mak- 
ing sail, and in less than one minnte ftom the time 
of the order being given by our oommaodmg officers 
the foretopsail was travelmg up the topmut, wliiie 
the topgailaiit-sheets were nimbly hauled through 
the sheaves as the yard went up, so that no uhue- 
ceasary delay might ensue in setting the topgallant 
sail. The forecastle men were at the aame time 
hoisting away the jibs and the foretopmast-staysaU, 
and other hands had hauled down the foretack and 
sheet. BO that direoUy the lieutenant eommandinff 
cut the cable with a tomahawk, the brigantine foil 
of) the wind and began to gather way. Tne quarter- 
master had seized the tiller->the Viper had no 
wheel— and kept the ship before the wind until some 
time sfler sail nad been made. All this time, the 
gunner and his mate had opened the magazines and 
were passing up the cartridges, while the former 
wsrrant-ofBcer. pressing into the service the ship^s 
cook and a couple of native officers' servanta,made 
them liaod up the round shot preparatory for open- 
hig fire. 

The result of all this smartness and forethought 
was that, an soon as sail was made on the little 
Viper, she was in a position to open fire on tiie 
enemy. 

The maintop-men had not been idle, but had 
,ot the great fore-and-aft mainsail ready for hoist- 
bg, so uat scarcely were the saiii forward set than 
all hands clapped on the * throat' and *peak* hal- 
liards, and at the word fh>m the gallant Carruthers. 
** Stamp and go. boys !** the jaws of the gaff awiftly 
moved up to the mainmast, the huge white field of 
canvas flapping lazllyto and fro in the morning air. 

We were safe ; but, oh ! how nearly we had trod 
the gloomy confinos that seoarate life from death 
was shown to us with fearfu'. distmctness by the light 
of the flashes of the pirates* gdns, as they opened fire 
upon us with all the cannon at their command. One 
minute's more delay or Indecision, and we had been 
massacred to a man by an enemy who never gave or 
expected quarter. 

** To your guns, men !** now cried our youthful 
captain : and quickly the hall-dozen carronades of 
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the cruiser were cast loose, run in. loaded, and run 
out. 

The " sail-trimmers," who were told off to attend 
to their duties, braced up the beadyards. and then 
Mr. Cat ruthera. as expert a seaman in *^ knocking a 
ship about *' as ever I was shipmate with, commenced 
the ffame of battie. His skill in numceuvring was 
quioUy apparent. 

As soon as he had got his ship well in hand, he 
brought her up to the wind on the port tack, and, 
prepared at every point, fired his first gun at his as- 
aailanta. The shot of the latter rained down upon 
us with fearful rapidity, and committed great havoc 
among oar crowded quarters. Four to oue in ships 
and guns, with twice that odds in men, made it ter- 
rible uphill work to escape. 

It, however, aoon became evident that our cap- 
tain had no intention of seeking safety in fiight but 
proposed to himself to fight it out This was an act 
approaching aUnost to temerity, when it is consid- 
ered that at any moment a ahot might have di^ibled 
our rigging, and then, should they board, tiiieir nu- 
merical superiority would almost oertainly have re- 
sulted hi our destruction. 

Just tlieu a round-shot killed the gunner's mate, 
and Nos. 3 and 5 of my gun, scattering about the 
splinters, one of which wounded another man and 
myself, though so slightly that we stook to our quar- 
ters. It was admirable to see the coolness w:th 
which Lieutenant Carruthers worked the ship, and 
dodged the dhows every now and then, bringing the 
Viper ahead or close imder the stem of some one of 
our four assailants, so that our fellows could give the 
enemy a raking fire that wrought great carnage in 
their crowded decks. 

Just then a musket-ball wounded the brave 
young officer severely in the loins : but he, without 
a word, or even an exclamation of pain, merely 
bound a handkerchief round his waist, and refused 
to leave the deck, though the wound must have 
caused him intense pam. 

He cootinned giving his orders, and had the 
gratification of seeing a round-shot carry away the 
mainmast ol one of the enemy's dhows. As he 
limped forward to expresa his approval to the cap- 
taiu of the gnn who had fired the lucky ahot that 
disposed of one of the quartet, another ball struck 
him on the forehead, and he fbil senseless on the 
deck. 

He was immediatelv carried below and the com- 
mand devolved on llr. Salter, the senior midship- 
man, a young officer worthy of succeeding the noble 
Carruthers, who had trained him as seaman and 
officer for such an emergency. Boy as he waa, the 
midshipman carried on the action and manoeuvred 
the ship as ably as his predecessor, while the death 
of their gallant chief fired every man to increased 
exertion. 

Over and over a«ain during this trying period 
one or other of the dhows i^iproached near enough 
to induce the pirate crews to mass tliemselves to- 
gether in preparation for boarding, but each time 
they were foiled by superior seamanship and re 
ceived instead a broadside of grape poured hi at 
close quarters, with a volley fh>m the amall arms. 
All this time the little Viper was turning and twist- 
ing like her namesake— now ** gokig free,*' or aaihog 
close-hauled with the canvas shivering as she was 
brought up almost into the wind's eye ; then again 
she was " tacking "or " wearing ship,'* and running 
under the counter of one of her tall-pooped foes, and 
letting her have three rounds ot canister within half 
pistol-shot. The end of it all was that the dhows 
began to think that they had had enoogh of it. 
and, taking tlieir crippled friend \n tow, made out to 
sea. 

It was onr turn now, and we gave chase, fol- 
lowing them some distance, though, truth to aay, it 
was only tb impress them with the idea of our stili 
being prepared to carry on the acti<»n, wliich was 
not the case, for we had been terribly manled. We 
Boon returned to the anchorage, and then counted 
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up oar cagaalties ; two of oar six gaos had been 
disabled; aod of our crew of sixty -five officers and 
■men, thirty-two (nearly half) had been killed and 
woondeU. 

*' Poor Llenteoant Cnrruthers, to whose gallantry 
and coolness all hands felt they owed their safety, 
expired a few minutes after receiving his Laist 
wound. The captain, who oame ofl as soon as he 
could, proceeded to sea \\i:h the especial object of 
interring every seaman in the sailor's boundless 
burying-ground— the mighty ocean : there tho bodies 
of the gallant Carrutfaers and ot^ the men who had 
so well seconded his effbrts were hiid in their ever- 
lasting rest. In justice to this oflBcer (the captain, 
I mean), I ought to say that he bitterly regretted 
that big absence precluded his sharing in the dan- 
gers and glories of that evebtfUl day, and that he 
shed tears over the scene that met his eve as he 

Slicked his way over the bodies of the dead and 
Iving, interspersed with the debris and wreck of 
shattered gun-carriages, and spars, and decks, and 
bulwarlffl, ripped up with the enemy's shot And 
now 

**Tbe mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 
b gone." 

And I, too, must take leave of my friend the 
reader, who I hope has listened ** like a three years* 
child " to the narrative of tho ancient mariner. 



How a Fly Takes a Wash. 

The toilet of the fly iSi^s careftilly attended to as 
that of the most frivolous of human insects. With 
a contempt for the looking-glass— an article which 
he reserves for the most ignoble uses— he brushes 
himself up and wapples his little round head, chuok 
full of vanity, wherever he happens to be. Some- 
times, after a long day of dissipation and flirting, 
with his six small legs and little round body all 
soiled with syrup and butter and cream, he passes 
out of the uining-room and wings his way to the 
clean white cord along which the morning-glories 
climb, and in this retired epot. heedless of the craf^ 
anider that U practicing gymnastics a few feet above 
htm, he proceeds to purity and sweeten himself for 
the refreshing repose and soft dreams of the balmy 
Summer night, so necessarv to one who is expected 
to be eariy at breakfast. It is a wonderful toilet. 

Resting himself on his front and middle legs, he 
throws his hind legs rapidly over his body, binding 
down bis tnW wings for an instant with the pressure, 
then raking them over with a backward motion, 
which he repeats until they are bright and clear. 
Then he pushes the two legs along his body under 
the wings, giving that queer structure a thorough 
carryinff, every now ana then throwing the legs out 
and rubbing them together to remove what he has 
collected from his corporeal surface. Next he goes 
to work upon his van. Resting on his hind legs and 
middle legs, he raises his two fore legs and begins a 
vigorous scraphig of his head and shoulders, using 
his proboscis every little while to push the emacu- 
lation firom his limbs. At times he is so energetic 
that it seems as if he were trying to pull his head ofT, 
but no fly ever committed suicide. It is plain even 
to the naked eye, that ho does his work thoroughly, 
for when he has finished he looks like a new fly. 
The white cord ia defiled, but Floppy is liimself 
again, and he bids the morning-glories a very good- 
evenUig. 

Nutting. 

Okv of the delights of the Pali is to go to the 
woods on a nutting excursion. There is much en- 
joyment to be had. nnd much information gained as 
to the various kinds of nuts and their uses. 

Take, for example, the butternut. Who does not 



know it, with its jagged, rich-brown shell and deli- 
cious kernel ? Who of you baa not seen it growing 
in its bunches of three or fbur, thickly intermingled 
with the fem-libe foliage of its parent tree, or in 
Autumn covering the ground in quantities? Jt is 
one of our most common native nuts; and, deli- 
cious as ft is. is but little appreciated, and the cropa.- 
year after year, fall to the ground, where theylie 
and rot. or serve only as food to squirrels and other 
nut-eating animals. 

This nut » also known by tho name of '* white 
wahiut," and may be seen growing from Canada to 
the Mis.«i88ippi, and as far nouth as Tennessee. Its 
book or scientific name is Juglans cinerea, the first 
word representing the order to which all kiudn of 
tcalnuU belong, and the last meaning " ashy/' 
which is given only to this species. 

Now, people generally suppose that all a butter- 
nut is good for is to crack and eat, and surely this 
alone would be enough to win for it universal es- 
teem ; but this is not the only way in which it is 
used. The nut usually ripens in Octol/er; but if 
vou are in the country in the month of June, and 
have your eyes about yon, you will occasionally see 
beneath some butternut-tree a troop of boys, or men 
even, busily picking the fruits from the lowermost 
branches, or, with the aid of long poles, beatinsthe 
clusters ft'om the tree. I once obaerved a Yankee 
individual thus occupied, and wondered for a long 
while what he could be gathering at that time of the 
vear, when the nuts are scarcely more than an inch 
long and green as grass. 

I concluded to find out ; so Tapproached him to 
ask. " This is a queer time to go buttemuttinff,*' 
said I. ** 1 reckon so, stranger," replied he ; ** not 
them makes the slickest Winter pickle that ever you 
heard tell on. Caou-cumbers can't hold a candle on 
to um.'' Here 1 heard for the first time that but- 
ternuts were made into picJdei, and I have relislied 
eating them many times since. There is another 
use to which these nuts may be put, which is really 
unique and ingenious. Did yon ever see any ** but- 
ternut jeweliT ?" Whetlier yon have or not, I know 
you would like to know how it is made, so I will 
tell you ; and if my directions are followed, there is 
not one of yon who will not be surprised at the 
beautitul result The interior of the nut is very pe- 
culiar, and it is the sections of the nut that are re- 
a aired. It should be perfectly ripe and dry. Remove 
le outer husk, and then flmdv securing the nut, it 
should be separated by the aid of a me saw into 
segments about one-fifth of an inch in thicknesa. 
Tlie sawing should be done across the nut, not length- 
wise. Having secured several of the sections, they 
should next be smoothed and polished by the use of 
fine emery-paper and a chamois skin, on the flat 
sides. They should now be immersed in dye. This 
is made by dissolving in one quart of boilmg water 
a piece of the extract of logwood tlie size of a heu'a 
egg. with a little less than half the quantitv of cop- 
peras. Suspend the pieces in this dye whUe warm, 
and let them steep for a few hours. Keep them in 
this liquid until they have assumed a rich jet-black, 
when they may be washed and hud on a piece of 
paper to dry. We will now take, for instance, an 
earring. Select one of these sections for the lower 
pendant, next separate another section In halves ; 
this may be readily done with a penknife by taking 
advantage of a slight indication of a crack on oppo- 
site sides of the section. Another smaller piece should 
now be selected and cot out, thus making three 
piecea ready to be joined together. This process 
reqnlrea care and patience, bat will be amply re- 
warded in the end. In order to join the parts small 
holes may be made by the use of a red-not needle, 
nr. better yet, a watchmaker's drill, if one can be 
liad. 

rhe holes being all made, the pieces maybe wired 
together after the manner of jewelry in general. 
Flexible iron wire is the best for this pnrpose. It 
should be of a size sufficientiy small to pass twi«e 
through the same hole, as this is necessary to make 
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Enigmas. Charades* Etc. 

lo the pilftee.I am foand, 
Alio in the bortl round ; 
1 am within prifoo walle. 
And beeide Niagara's fiills, 
In the vale or on the hill. 
By ttie lea and babbling rill. 
Bonnd about yon everywhere, 
Not in one place, bnt everywhere. 
If yon in the torett roam, 
There yon'U find Vm qoite *'at home"; 
'Midst the city's toU and din 
Ton wiU see I'm aiwaya " in." 
It to keep me out 'tis eonght. 
Bolts and bars wi^ be as naught. 
For whereTer mortals be 
I must be there, too, yon see. 
Without me no bird could fly, 
Down it soon would tail and die. 
I I've no color, shape or size ; 
Now your wits please exercise. 
For no more 1*11 tell to yon, 
But make roy bow and say adieu. 

3.~TbAK8POSITION. 

How first Miss Dolly looks today ! 

She's going off. depend upon it, 
To town to buy some trifle— say 

A fiower or feather for her bonnet. 

I wonder how she mesne to go ? 

She has her choice of trains or second ; 
Bat neither will she ose, I know. 

For to a cabman ahe has beckoned. 

Ill warrant you sheHl ** go the rounds," 
And visit all the third in town. 

Examine things worth pounds and pounds. 
And in the end spend halt a crown. 

If thou hast found my first, transpose. 

My second then thou hast ; 
Again transpose, it will disclose 

What is my third and Isst. 

3.— LOGOOHIPH. 

First's a river in that country 

Where the stately mountuns rise. 

Adding beauty to the landscape, 
Tow'riog upward to the skies. 

Second is of many colors, 

Maybe phik, or green, or white ; 

Ob the mountain, in the valley, 

There 'till surely meet your sight. 

What gay chimes are those now falling 
Sweetly on my listening ear? 

Loud they tell a winsome couple 
Third are in the church so near. 

Sparkling on each brilliant flow'ret 
Through the quiet evening hours, 

Poorth looks like to glht'uing diamonds 
Thrown o'er earth in silver showers. 

4.— Chabadb. 

The fhrst has borne the work of man, 
In next a relative von scan ; 
The two, if yon will but combine, 
Tha present whole will doubtless shine. 

5.— CURTAILMBfT. 

Put down for whole that fiery soul 

Which people eall a oomeC, 
Aad for a aUtrX minder apart 

The flaming tail- piece from it ; 
Thi9 doth produce what Joiners nae, 

A tool of which yon've hesrd ; 
CVirtsil sgain, my dc^gerel strnlu 

Bndi with a scheming word. 



6.~I>0tJBLB ACBOSnO. 

Foundation Word9. 

We are two whom chance never can sever. 
Oar lots Fate as one having bonnd ; 

It is in thns working together 

That our separate ralues are found. 

In the cot that as home the poor peasant 
Strives hard to mahitain we are seen ; 

In the palace, with royalty present. 
Again, as we always have been. 

In yiHir own home if we'd no ezistenca, 
Yon*d call it bnt dresry and cold ; 

And now, with such ample assistaoea, 
Onr names should be easilj told. 

Ckrm WordM. 

Oh, well on Qoebec's heights Wolfe fought Us 
battle. 

And Victory, rightly choosing, took hia side ; 
Dying, his ears confnsed with muskets' rattle, 

Yet clear he heard the shout; ao thns he died. 

I stand and look on Tcelaod^s baming mountain. 
That rolled destruction o'er the viilaged plain. 

When firom its mouth, like some great fiery foun- 
tain, 
The scorching lava stream burst forth again. 

When some deep-thrilling tsle of old pemsiDg, 
'Twould this my mind, all else I've heeded cot; 

In fancy's wanderings remembrance lostog. 
The present and its scene 1 have forgot. 

When th' arm of laborer or brain of student 
Long while has workedr tired Nature will de- 
claim 
Upon the erring man ; for rest were prudent. 
That with new power woold this the wearied 
frame. 

Sweet to the prisoner condemned It sounded, 
As fountains tfaikle in the desert drear ; 

A thrill of gladness through his being bounded. 
And Hope's own brightness burst the gloom of 
Fear. 

7.— SQUiJtB WORDe. 

A title ; a nautical term ; a loud noise ; a musieal 
instrument. 



Answxbs uo EhnoMAS, Gha&adbs, ktc, 
IN Dboimbbb Nvmbbr. 

1. line-age. 2. LuIL. OHO, Adore yoU, FaN, 
EvenlnO, RonE, 3. Rage, age. 4. Pan-ado. 6. Lar- 
don, aquose, rugate, doated, ostent. need-to. 
6. E*pig-ram-mat-i() (epigrammatic). 7. Leal, seal. 
Deal. 8. Growth. 9. Chair, hair. 10. Sofa, oven, 
feat. ants. 11. life, file. 12. Pen-tap-tote (pentap- 
tote). 13. Money. 14. NotioN, AcrE, PommeL, 
IriS, EbrO, RaisiN. 16. Bed, bee, beg, Ben, bet. 
Bey. 16. Truncated, revolve,ie, avnla,oatB, noUy,- 
nose, clay,n,diso, Avondaler. tea,oil,ara, e,its,.-e,- 
mt, desecrate. 17. Laid, diaL 18. Uoar-glaaa. 
19. Coast-guard. 20. Numismatic, tentimoniaiB, 
pertinaciously, disapprobation, Sbakeaperiaa. phar- 
msoeutical. 21. Sherd, hithe. ether, rheum, derms. 
22. Martin. 23. Violet, violin. 24. Rain, rein. 

25— F 

PIN 

F L A I T 

F I A B T E B 

KITED 

TED 

Jt 

26. Dwelting-honae, dtoproportlotalely. Mrpendien- 
larity, authenticatioa, incomprehensibilitv, peitrai- 
ture. 27. Fusome, unison, sigmas. osmun^, moaner, 
ens-dry. 28. LencoeThiopiC. 011spOdiidA,VislloB» 
ExcLudE. 29. Pearl, pear, reap. 



PUH -FOB THE FAMILY. 
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Fi-res. 

When she wm five, aod I was ten, 
Oar greatest wish was to be men : 
like my big oo&, her brother Jim. 
Oh, how we longed to be like him ! 

When she wfts ten and I fifteen, 
I laughed at her for being '* green"! 
And felt myself to be a man. 
Compared with little Coosiii Ann. 

But when she dtambered fifteen years. 
And I wfs twenty, hopes and lears 
The Bcrou of coming hte unrolled. 
And love was lord of all— bat gold ! 

When twenty Snmmers crowned her head, 
And twenty-five of mine had fled. 
She gave me hers— 1 gare her mine, 
And then oor sam was five times nine* 

And, as the years ran on, our lives 
In cash and cares still count in fives ; 
Five-dollar bills>-how fast each goes! 
How qoick come twice five little toes! 

Doctor RabelAis^s Free Journey. The 

iMrned and famous Frenchman, Doctor Rabelais, 
onoe found himself in Marseilles without money. He 
wished to travel to Paris, but could not contrive a 
way to do so. At last, however, he hit upon a plan. 
He started one first of April, carrying with him 
some full phials labeled ** Poison for the King and 
the Royal Family." At the city gates, according to 
the custom of those days, the traveler was searched, 
and these sospicions-looking bottles were lonnd, as 
be intended. The officials were horrified, and they 
promptly arrested him and hurried him off as a State 

{irisoner to Paris, there to be tried for treason. Not 
ong after his arrival, Rabelais and his bottles were 
taken before the Judges. Then the doctor, who was 
very well known as a wit, made a little explanation, 
showed that the phials contained nothing out brick- 
dust, and was at once released, the court, the ac- 
cusers, the lookers-on and all Paris convulsed with 
laughter at the joke. 

One Day when Sir Isaac Heard was with George 
III., it was announced that his Msjesty's horse was 
ready to start lor hunting. *' Sir Isaac,'' said ihe 
good monarch, "are you a Judge of horses?'' 
'* in my younger days, please your Majesty," was 
the reply, ** 1 was a great deal among them.-' 
** What do you think of this, thenf said the king. 
who was by this time preparing to mount his favorite 
and, withont waiting for an answer, added. " we 
call him Perfection." **A moAt appropriate name." 
replied the courtly herald, bowing as his Majesty 
reached the saddle, *' for he bears the best ot char- 
acters." 

A Minister in the South of Seotland had a par- 
ishioner, we are told, who, to show her affection for 
her pastor, sent him every momlBg by the hands of 
her daughter a couple of what ahe wiahed hiiii t4> 
understand were new-laid eggs tot breakfust. The 
eggs on being delivered were generally warm, as it 
just taken from the nest; bat one morning the 
minister's maid, on taking the eggs from t&e girl, 
observed, ** The eggs are no warm the day, Jeannie ; 
are they a' Ireshf •*0a, ay," said the girl. 
** they're qmte freah, bnt my mither couldn't get the 
cat to sit on them this morning." 



It le Ijesa than Two RSonths shice Jim 



of Denver, went to Leadville, having contracted the 
mining fever, and invested every oent he could raise 
in mining property. A few days ago he was met on 
the street by an old friend, who said to him : ** Jim, 
have you made anything by speeuhition ?" *< Made ? 
Tea ; made an aasignment." 

M I To d Her Pd never smoke another cigar," he 
said, softly, " snd I won't. A pipe'n pJeoty good 
enough for me." and he graceluliy drew a match 
Oftr the leg of his trowsers. 



A Gnse in a JlliaaonrI I«nw Coort—A oase 
was recently tried in a Mlasouri law court which 
railway direetors and others liable to occasional 
actions lor damagea on account ot accidents would 
do well to make a note ot. A colored man wag 
soing for damages, his wife having died shortly after 
an operation for the removal of cancer. When it 

came to Sqnire G 's turn to cross-examine the 

plaintiff; he asked: *«Mr. Wilson, how old was your 
wi!e when she died?" *• About forty-five, sir." 
"Been in feeble health a long time, had she not, Mr. 
Wilson, and cost you a great deal for medicine and 
help ?" '• Yes, dr," •• You have married again, 
have you not?" "Yes, sir." •* How old is your 
present wile ?" "About thirty-five, sir." "Js she 
stout and healthy, Mr. Wilson r " Yes, sir." " Then, 
Mr. Wilson. wUl you please state to this jury how 
you are damaged in this case?" Mr. Wilson had 
evidently never uken this view of the matter, and 
could make no answer. The good men and true 
thought he had made rather a good thing by hia 
bereavement, and brought m a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 

A Pretty Girl out Wei»t told her beau that she 
was a mind-reader. " You don't say so !" he ex- 
claimed. *'Can you read what's in my mind?" 
" Yes," said she ; "you have it m your mind to ask 
me to be your wife, but you are just a little scared 
at the idea." Their wedding-cards are out. 

A Clori^yman at Gambridgo preached a ser- 
mon which one of his auditors commended. " Yes,'' 
said the gentleman to whom it waa mentioned, " H 
was a good sermon, but he stole it." This wss 
told to the preacher. He resented it, and called 
on the gentleman to retract what he had said. *' I 
am not," replied the aggressor, "very apt to re- 
tract my words, but in this inatonce 1 will. I 
said you had stolen the sermon. I find I was 
wrong ; for on returning home and referring to the 
book whence 1 thought it was taken, 1 found it 
there!" 

An Aged l^ady, thinking that she was dying, 
said, in a penitential mood : ** I've been a great sin- 
ner for more than sixty years, and flidn't know it !" 
To which her old negro servant, who had lived with 
her firom childhood, responded : " Lor ! I know'd it 
all de ^me." 

An Bxplanation. — "Mother, what is an 
angel r' "An angel? Well, ap angel is a child 
that flies." " But, mother, why does papa always 
call my governess an angel?" " Welf" explained 
the mother, after a moment'a pause. " ahe is euimr 
to fly immediately." * 

What do Yon Know of the character of this 
man ?" waa aaked of a witness at a police court the 
other day. " What do i know of his character? I 
know it to be unbleachable, your honor," he replied, 
with emphasis. 

At an Kvoninf^party alady was called upon 
for a Bonff, and began, «' PU Strike Again My Tune- 
ful Lyre." Her husband was observed to start and 
hurriedly bolt from the room, remarking : " Not if 1 
know it, she won't. She leU me have it at home, 
and I stand it like a man, but when t^he threatens to 
hit me in a strange house, and calls me a liar before 
a whole crowd, I'll run as long aa I have a pair of 
boots left" 

Liady (to French governess): •« I am shocked to 
find that my daughter has been receiving letters 
in French from a young man." Governess: •* Par- 
don, madame, it ia only my little ruse to cheat 
mam*selle into study. Vihen she woald reply to an 
unknown lover— a Frenchman— mon Dieu^ how 
quickly she will learn my language !" 

Stiolcias to It.-" My dear," said a virin old 
man to his wifb, '* these friends here won't believe 
that I'm only forty-flTe years old. You know I 
speak the truth, don't you?" *' Well," answered 
the simple wife, " I suppose I must beHeve it, John. 
as you'Te stuck to it lor fifteen yeara." 
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in home fh 



Tks It 

fallier (to i 

«(t«r<p*Q'in*y«T 
plkji an' inlqnitJB 

tempting )—"N'Mlhlii)r o' 
smile, air. tor here in lh« 
owet again ihiit ye were 
the pliyi o' Eiripide*. an' 1 
Dicht afler DlcbL Noa, bi 
mlther aod me wnt ye Ime 
— " WhJ, fttlier. liiese ■ 
mnd etodie* in Roman an 
pUfiatlll. Iwaa Btadj 
«Terj Disht. and not rdIi 
■Dppea*." I/other (to fsll 
ys moiiii b* no' tie bae ki 



* ProdlgBl Otilrag«d 

30llei!e at the dem at th* 
■ — 'Ihomilj"' ' -' 



the kind, ai 

letten ye aajr over an' 

at Ibe Openi o' Horwo. 
lo n>aa 1B^ alUe* ga nermlly, 
r, wae't tor that thit yer 
theCoallldger' KodPnl 
■e E.atla and Greek boeka 
iqalUes, and not modern 
iDg them Id my lodglagi 
ig to the tbealra as yon 
er)— " By, whit ■ gomanl 



Tlior were Telling Tkrn 

Ing, the other day. Bald one _ .__ 

" Some yeara ago I irM hantlnR (trooae. Tbm waa 
an old fallow alrag, who waa aomewhat oeir-aigfated. 
We wereJaitatOa adge of ttaelann. wheaaodikDly 
one ot my bTorite game coeka Jamped up on my 
Uace, and he aimed It, T"H*H-g It tor a grooie. I 
didn't have a aeoood to loae. ao I Jiut threw np my 
tifle and qnletly koooked ofl the lelt nipple of Ua 
Bbotian at fifty yardi. to that when the hatDaier 
fellthenipple woDldii't be tbere^anr "YooaaTCd 
the lilnl, IhenT' chirped in ao allenllre Italenrr. 
" No. "uld Anitln. aidly. " I T-cked out tfaa wrong 
uippla, the lellow Bred the right barrel, and blew 
my fll^-dollar gameeoek all to feathen!" The 
orowd aoietlj and aadly diapanad, altar anolbei 
look at Oe ttatUal nan. 

TTkB Wla* >B*k«r wDl lay in bla ai 



e dodcMhr NiMMheiuh, nt'dtttr.' PothHirf 
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